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In 1893, the first issue of The Packer was 
published to “report all the news about Produce”’. 





This special 75th Anniversary Issue of The 
Packer tells the story of the people .. . the 
places . . . the landmarks . . . and important 
breakthroughs . . . from the past and present and 
those that will mark the future of the fresh 

produce industry. 


The Packer is proud to have been a part of the 
change and growth in our industry during the 
past three-quarters of a century, and we look 
forward to working with you to meet the challenge 
of the years ahead. 
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J. V. CONNELL 


The Packer ... The Industry ... The Future 


By J. V. CONNELL, Publisher 

As I look into the future of our industry, and the 
role The Packer will play in it, I cannot help but 
reflect about our own personnel and the 
tremendous accomplishment that was made in 
publishing the ‘Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow” of the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry in this 75th Anniversary Issue. 

Long hours and great dedication made this 
possible. Yet this was done in the tradition of The 
Packer and the industry it serves. Get the job 
done! It’s impossible to just point to one or two of 
our employees of today or yesterday for their 
outstanding work because all Packer personnel 
contributed and that makes an organization as 
well as an industry move. 


One of the best stories on personnel appeared 
in recent issues of The Packer retail section, 
“Ideas in Merchandising”... I suggest you read 
these series of three articles that were written by 
Vaughn Featherstone of Albertson’s. He stated 
the necessity of acquiring top personnel. The 
future of the fresh fruit and vegetable industry, 
your organization, and The Packer depends on 
acquiring, teaching, developing and motivating 
personnel to compete and outdo the many 
competitive food organizations in America. 


The Packer’s personnel is well-chosen and 
personnel that is young, not just in years, but 
young in their thinking and outlook of the 
industry they serve so well. They are optimistic! 
They are dedicated!They are looking ahead! They 
are interested in leading our industry into the 


channels that are necessary for our fair share of 
the consumer dollars spent in the food industry. 
Simply, they want Mrs. Consumer to eat more 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 


But we all must do something about it. The 
Packer has, through its editorial contribution and 
news coverage. ‘Ideas in Merchandising’”’ The 
Packer’s monthly retail publication, has been 
popular with industry members and the 
housewife. This is only one step in accomplishing 
goals to increase the per capita consumption of 
produce. We are a business publication with a 
purpose and this means helping the retailer as 
well as the grower, helping the service wholesaler 
as well as the shipper and helping the broker as 
well as the packer — to sell more produce. You 
only accomplish this by having more consumers 
buy your products. The Packer publishes more 
retail news on fresh fruits and vegetables than any 
other publication. It will continue to do so to gain 

“the goals for industry members. 


Another new monthly publication, The Grower, 
was offered to Packer subscribers at the start of 
1967. More and more growers today are reading 
The Packer. Through The Grower, we are able to 
discuss the production problems as they relate to 
marketing. The grower is able to see the 
merchandising and selling and promotion 
prospective for their crops and commodities. The 
Packer can and does motivate this group to a 
better understanding of the marketing problems 
of the shippers, packers, brokers, service 
wholesalers, distributors, cooperatives, 


voluntaries and chains. The grower can work with 
all to accomplish the same goal — more 
consumption of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The Packer isn’t looking into the future with 
just “‘specials’”’ because we know in our daily and 
weekly contact with the industry members we 
have a medium that-enables them to have the 
latest information to do the job. The Packer has’ 
not or will not lose its association and friendliness 
with its readers and subscribers. A publication’s 
success is only attained with a close relationship 
with its readers and knowledge of their problems. 
This policy will continue each day and every 
month throughout the year. 

A few other things have been happening at The 
Packer. For 75 years we have not only published 
The Packer but we have printed our own 
publications in our own printing plant. This 
anniversary year we moved out of the printing 
business and now we are a customer of an 
outstanding offset printing plant. Printing 
problems have been great this year in the change- 
over but in the coming months you will receive an 
even better-looking paper because The Packer is 
moving ahead with modern technological 
changes. 

Next year The Packer’s main office personnel 
in Kansas City will be housed in new modern 
quarters. At present we are operating in three 
buildings. Next year we will be under one roof. In 
bringing all departments and _ publications 
together we know we will be giving you even 
better service in 1969 and the years ahead. We are 
looking forward to it. 


The Packer and the Produce Industry: 75 Years of Progress 


BY GEORGE GURLEY 

KANSAS CITY — What is it 
that enables one publication to 
survive and thrive through 
decade after decade while 
others cease to be printed and 
are quickly forgotten? 

As I consider the 75 years of 
The Packer’s life thus far, it 
seems to me that the answer 
must lie mainly in the nature of 
those men and women who 
have been closely involved in its 
destiny. What qualities have 
they shared? Resiliency is one, 
the ability to roll with the 
punches, and agility in the 
footwork. With this, there has 
been unquestioning acceptance 
of the thought that there will 
3 always be a Packer. Faith has 
| been supplemented by much 
wisdom and common sense. 
Plenty of mistakes there have 
been, but the number has been 
kept well below the point of 
lasting injury. And of course, as 
always in such cases, there has 
been an element of good luck. 

More important than any of 
these qualities, however, has 
been the loyalty of The Packer 
staff to one another and to their 
many friends that have 
= the fruit and produce 


How did it all get started in 
the first place? 


Early Years 


A man named Isaac N. 
Barrick with a background in 
both the food business and 
newspaper work was 
encouraged by the Armour 
Packing Co. in Kansas City 
(with a promise of a series of 
page ads) to start a weekly 
newspaper about the marketing 
of meats and other produce 
then related. Early historical 
notes indicate that the Armour 
officials primarily felt the need 
of an advertising medium which 


I. N. BARRICK 


would reach the retail grocers 
and butchers in near-by states. 
As developed by Barrick, 
however, the circulation was 
expanded to include country 
shippers and packers, as well 
aS commission merchants and 
jobbers on the receiving 
markets. Thus the newspaper 
soon broke out of what could 
have been a stifling dependence 
on the patronage of a few large 
meat packing companies. 

Within a few years meat, 
except for poultry, was dropped 
from the editorial coverage 
altogether, and attention 
became concentrated on the 
fruit and vegetable business 
which has been The Packer’s 
principal field ever since. 
Poultry and eggs have been 
covered in a_ separate 
publication Poultry and Eggs 
Weekly since 1920. The name 
“‘Packer’’ has been something 
of an anachronism during the 
greater part of the newspaper’s 
history, but it has been 
retained, perhaps. for 
sentimental reasons as much as 


ng. 

‘Stroke of Genius’ 
In The Packer’s 50th 
anniversary issue, Roy 
Fellhauer, then general 
manager, recalling the paper’s 


conception and birth, wrote: 
“It was a stroke of genius, 
indeed—the idea of a 
newspaper covering this 
industry which even then was of 
‘much importance to producers, 
shippers and the wholesale 
industry which distributed 
these products.” 

“Genius” is a pretty strong 
word. But a much earlier 
observer, Frank Hastings, who 
had worked for Armour’s and 
knew Barrick intimately, also 
described him as a genius. “‘He 
had more schemes and more 
energy in a day than could be 
put into practice in a year,” 
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GEORGE H. GURLEY 


Hastings wrote in a ““To Whom 
It May Concern’”’ letter still in 
The Packer’s files. 

I. N. Barrick and his wife Ida 
had previously operated a 
restaurant on Kansas City’s 
downtown Main Street called 
Cape Main. He was familiarly 
known as “Cap.” Later the 
Barricks became associated 


with a semi-monthly 
publication called The Grocer’s 
Journal. They ht this paper 
for $750. The birth of The 
Packer followed soon after. 

Barrick has been described as 
an indefatigable worker and an 
outstanding salesman. ‘He 
really believed that there was 
not an ache or a pain in the 
commercial world that 
advertising would not cure,” 
wrote Thomas G. Casey, old- 
time Packer man, in his 
memoirs. Barrick was an 
outgoing, sociable person who 
traveled a great deal through 
the growing sections and was 
well known in the trade. 

Occasionally he would come 
home with his hand bandaged. 
He would tell members of his 
family that he hurt it on a street 
car door, or something like that. 
But usually (his family 
suspected) it was because he 
had been fighting with a 
commmssion man. Publishing a 
produce paper was a stormy 
business in those days. 

Barrick’s Death 

I. N. Barrick suffered a fatal 
heart attack in 1903 while taking 
a rest at a hotel in Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. He was 45 years 
old. In the absence of his 
dynamic leadership, The 
Packer went through a 
temporary decline in_ its 
finances and_ editorial 
effectiveness. Outsiders hired 
by Mrs. Barrick to run the 
paper proved unreliable. It is 
even said that one of them tried 
to take advantage of the 
Situation by claiming 
spiritualistic powers whereby 
his management decisions were 
being directed by messages 
from the dead. 

Gurley Takes a Look 

Armour’s had helped finance 
Barrick when he started the 
paper and ran out of money. 


interested in seeing the 
newspaper continue. Ed 
Brown, an associate of my 
father George A. Gurley for 
many years, told the story that 
one day Charles Armour said to 
him in a high-pitched voice, 
“George, I think you’d better go 
over there and see what’s going 
on.” “George” nearly slid 
under the table, according to 
Brown, because it was the last 

ing in the world that he 
wanted to do. His position at 
Armour’s was that of 
advertising manager. 

My father even then 
apparently had quite an ability 
to analyze a business situation. 


Among old files still in the 
office here are some papers 
with notes on his observations 
of the state of The Packer in 
1904. After listing some figures 
on circulation and outstanding 
accounts, he wrote: “A very 
unfavorable condition, showing 
that they are gradually 
approaching a losing basis (if 
they have not already reached 
it), for the reason that the new 
business is not coming in.”’ 
However, he could see the 
opportunity for developing the 
new business, and wound up by 
leaving Armour’s in order to 
acquire a half interest in The 
Packer and to become its 


manager. The Barrick family 
retained the other half. 
‘New Business’ 
Under my _ father’s 
management, the “new 
business” was developed in 
fairly short order, and the 
company’s financial affairs 
brought under control. There 
was a steady growth in volume 
of advertising and editorial 
activity. In 1908, Charles 
Armour, who continued to be a 
good friend, wrote: ‘You 
certainly have made a fine 
showing and you are to be 
congratulated. The old 
stockholders of the company 
certainly should and I think 


they do feel very grateful and 
appreciate the way you brought 
this out of the mire.” 

Personally, my father was 
somewhat less of an extrovert 
than I. N. Barrick, but he was 
always friendly, keenly 
interested in people, full of 
good humor and ready to swap 
jokes, but underneath it all he 
tended to worry a good deal 
about the business. 

In his relations with the fruit 
and vegetable trade, he made 
many friends, but did not seek 
to exercise personal leadership 
in industry affairs. Actually he 


(Continued on page 3) 
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The 75th Anniversary 


Issue 





BY GORDON DAVIDSON 

Can the  yesterday-today- 
tomorrow of the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry be told in 
one single issue? Perhaps not 
completely, for this fascinating 
industry changes so much from 
week to week—as evidenced in 
the weekly issues of The Packer 


and in our Annual Preview 
issues. 

‘However, The Packer staff 
feels the 244-page 75th 
Anniversary issue is the greatest 
single effort every made in 
recording the past, present and 
future of our industry. The 
Packer is proud of this story of 


the industry it serves. 

In these 244 pages, the 
yesterday-today-tomorrow is 
told in more than 350 news- 
feature articles, in excess of 360 
photographs and through more 
than 560 advertisements. 

Although many of the articles 
were written by members of 
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The Packer, the majority were 
solicited by The Packer and 
written by individuals in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry itself—and others in 
allied industries. This, after all, 
is what this 75th Anniversary 
Issue is about—its people and 
their interests. 


More than 46 ton of newsprint 
was used in printing this 
issue—the largest in The 
Packer’s history. Each of the 
25,000 printed copies weighs 
almost four pounds. 

Who is reading the 
anniversary issue? Records 
indicate about 8,000 growers, 
shippers and packers; 4,500 
repackers, receivers and 
terminal market operators; 
3,500 retail produce buyers and 
merchandisers; 6,000 
professors, daily and weekly 
newspaper editors and others in 
allied industry are reading this 
eight-section special issue. In 
addition, copies were mailed to 
governors of all 50 states and all 
members of the U. S. House of 
Representatives and U. S. 
Senate. 


As many in the industry 
pointed out in this 75th 
Anniversary Issue, the past 
brings back fond memories, but 
the real challenge is here 
now—in today and tomorrow. 
The Packer is ready to meet 
these challenges with the 
industry it serves. 
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thought that would have been 
out of place, and that The 
Packer itself should never 
undertake to dictate to the 
industry, but rather should seek 
to be of service to its interests. 
Libel Suits 

Of gentle and_ kindly 
disposition, he nevertheless 
could be aroused to righteous 
anger when the occasion 
seemed to demand it. Very 
early in his Packer career, he 
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cooperatives. That was the way 
the editors’ minds worked years 
ago, and essentially the same is 
true today. 


Fieldmen 
George A. Gurley’s main 


adminstrative concern was in 
building and maintaining a 
strong staff of Packer 
representatives. His success in 
this regard was probably the 


years with The Packer. For a 
long intervening period he had 
been in a lumber business in 
which his wife’s family had a 
substantial interest. Ed Brown 
was a man of commanding 
dignity, who might have carried 
off the role of ambassador to 
Spain quite successfully. He had 
a highly developed sense of 
humor, which enabled him, and 
his close associates as well, to 
have a lot of fun along with the 
serious business and _ the 
headaches that went with it. He 
became a vice president of the 
company in 1950, and died in 
1955. 
Jim Stark 

In earlier times, the 
“illustrious” Jim Stark of Texas 
was undoubtedly the most 
colorful of Packer field men. He 
was born in Scotland, ran away 
to Australia at the age of 14. He 
is said to have been a light- 
weight champion boxer in 
Australia. At one time he 


- traveled with a circus, and at 


another he was captured by 
cannibals (who were 
apparently on a diet). He joined 
The Packer in about 1912 and 
was sent to South Texas as our 
representative there. 

I can well recall from my 
boyhood that Jim Stark was a 
master raconteur. It is not 


: *] surprising that to the average 


Texas shipper of that time it 
was an event when Stark came 


_ to call. Such a visit was likely to 


last an hour and a half, but as 
entertainment it was well worth 
the time. 

Stark sold a. world of 
advertising on basis of sheer 
personality. He was the 
prototype of successful 
salesmanship of that era. 

However, he was 
handicapped by a rather high 
degree of illiteracy. It didn’t 
bother him, but it was hard on 
the editor and the advertising 
manager in Kansas City. His 


* copy was apt to arrive in 


ROY FELLHAUER 


became increasingly irritated 
by false accusations of a 
competing journalist that 
Armour’s retained a financial 
interest in The Packer and was 
dominating its policies. My 
father responded with counter- 
accusations and The Packer was 
promptly sued for libel. After a 
prolonged legal battle, The 
Packer proved its case and was 
upheld. But it was a costly 
experience in legal expense and 
in stirring up my father’s 
incipient ulcers! 

In 1924 The Packer became 
embroiled in another libel suit, 
this time brought by Aaron 
Sapiro, an organizer of farmer 
cooperatives. This was only one 


G. A. GURLEY 


of a number of suits filed by 
Sapiro at the time, including 
one against Henry Ford for $1 
million for statements made in 
the Dearborn Independent. The 
Packer was sued for $100,000, 
which certainly would have 
been a disastrous amount for it 
to lose. Sapiro failed in his suits 
against two Canadian 
newspapers, and The Packer 
case was later ‘dismissed by 
agreement of the parties’ in 
1927. 

These experiences had a 
lasting effect on Packer policy. 
I can remember being told 
again and again, as a young man 
starting to work for The Packer, 
about the importance of 
observing the newspaper “rules 
of the road,’ steering clear, 
insofar as possible, of hidden 
libel dangers. 

But this has never been 
allowed to swing to the other 
extreme of being overly 
cautious. The Packer has 
always been ready to take 
whatever chances’ were 
necessary in the cause had 
pursuing strong, pr 
editorial efforts on behalf of the 
industry’s interests. 

Details of the paper’s 
editorial policies through the 
years ars described elsewhere 
in this issue, but they could be 
summed up as being primarily 
concerned with preserving the 
competitive system and 
protecting the interests of the 
many small to moderate-sized 
independent business firms that 
compose the produce industry. 
The Packer has opposed trends 
that it was felt might lead to 
domination of the industry by a 
few big; corporations and 


main factor responsible for the 
newspaper’s growth through 
the years, not only as a business 
but in the regard in which it has 
been held by members of the 
industry. But I can remember 


. calendar 


illegible scrawl on the back of 
an old envelope. 
Mel Lorch 

Another flamboyant Packer 
man I well remember was Mel 
Lorch, who was in charge of the 
Chicago office for some years. 
As a boy I enjoyed visiting that 
office with my father because 
Lorch would go out of his way 
to see that I had a good time, 
and would take us to lunch 
(naturally at the company’s 
expense) at some exciting 
restaurant. 

Lorch left The Packer to go in 
the onion business and made 
quite a success of it. However, 


> he was a_ speculator and 


apparently plunged too heavily. 
One day he disappeared, and a 
suicide note was found near the 
Chicago River. But for a 
number of years there were 
highly improbable rumors that 
he was still alive and in the 
onion business, in the Canary 
Islands, or Spain, or South 
America. 
Art Miller 

Arthur L. Miller joined The 
Packer in 1928, with a versatile 
background including work as a 
high school teacher, sales 
secretary, fishing fleet purser, 
salesman, and 
manager of the Kansas City 
Master Plumbers and Heating 


‘Mp and Piping Contractors 


E.C.N. BROWN 


running across an old letter to 
my mother, written some time 
before 1920, in which he voiced 
much discouragement. There 
always seemed to be a few weak 
links in the organizational 
chain. As with any business, it 
was a never-ending struggle. 

My father sought to find men 
to represent The Packer in the 
field without much need for 
home office direction. They 
were expected to fend for 
themselves, und they usually 
did. If the performance proved 
to be faulty in any case, this 
would lead to an unmercifully 
blistering letter. But that was 
one of the conventions of 
business in those days. 

Some of the Packer field men 
were quite colorful 
personalities. Tom Casey joined 
The Packer in Kansas City in 
1898, became its editor but soon 
was transferred to New York to 
manage the paper’s affairs in 

‘the eastern territory. He 
remained in that position until 
his death in 1933. 

Casey had a quick wit, and 
enjoyed a fight of any kind. His 
favorite pastime as a Packer 
news man was in exposing the 
produce ‘‘crooks,”” who were 
plentiful at that time. It was a 
somewhat hazardous sport, and 
Casey received numerous 
threats. 

I remember noticing a 
mirror over the door of his 
office, during a youthful visit to 
New York. It was explained to 
me on the side that the mirror 
was so positioned that Casey 
could get an advance view of 
whoever was coming in to see 
him. He kept a revolver in the 
top drawer of his desk in case it 
was needed for self-defense. I 
never heard of its being used. 

Ed Brown 

Casey was succeeded in New 
York by Ed Brown, who had 
been associated with my father 
at Armour’s and during his first 


Association. He was my father’s 
secretary for about a year and 
then, was sent into the field. Art 


discouraged. However, it came 
out that he had sold 8 
subscriptions. My father was 
delighted and sent Stillwell to 
St. Louis to be a sales 
representative in that territory. 

Stillwell was born in the 
slums of St. Paul, Minn., his 


corner. In those days you had to 
fight to keep your corner (if it 
was a good one). Stillwell said 
he did not believe there was 
more than a day that went by 
when he did not have to fight. 

When he first took the 
position of managing The 
Packer’s office in Chicago and 
walked jauntily through the 
market area with cigarette 
holder jutting from his mouth 
at a rakish angle, Stillwell was 
thought by some to be a little 
too cocky. But he gained the 
respect and affection of most of 
the trade as they came to know 
him. 


When he developed 
tuberculosis, my father took 
charge of his affairs as though 
he were a member of the 
family, sent him to Colorado for 
extended treatment and saw 
him through to completed 
recovery and a return to full- 
time work. This experience 
produced in Stillwell a kind of 
loyalty that is seldom seen in 
business. It persisted through 
the years, beyond the time of 
my father’s death and as long as 
Stillwell worked for The Packer 
until his own death in 1946. 


There were many others who 
should be mentioned, including 
M. K. Zimmerman, C. H. 
(Randy) Randolph, W. T. 
Seibels, Bill Taylor, Ed 
Cottingham, Doc Weller, Chick 
Keller, Jim Bridges, Thiers 
Stanley, Dick Wallace, Ralph 
Barrick, Heinie Graves, 
Norman Poston, George 
Shields. Old-timers now retired 
include Ralph Dryden, Frank 
Miller, Leo Drasba, Gus 
Guthrie. And still active with 
The Packer are Bill Mansfield, 
Ed Danis and Jeff Roark. 
(Others are not mentioned here 
on account of being regarded of 
the ‘‘younger generation.”’) 


Jeff Roark 


Jeff Roark deserves special, 


mention as prototype and 
forerunner of a new generation 
of Packer men, selected more 
largely for a background of 
training and education in 
newspaper work, as opposed to 
traveling with a circus in 
Australia. 

Jeff's outstanding success 
since he went to California for 
The Packer in 1935 has been not 
a little due to personality, but 
instead of resting his efforts on 
that alone, as in the case of the 
old-old-time salesman, he has 
relied much more on 
developing the ability to be of 
practical service to members of 
the trade, through accumulated 
knowledge and information on 
industry conditions and trends, 
and through ability to help 
them plan and execute their 
advertising in the most effective 
directions. 

G.A. Gurley’s Death 

When my father died in 1939, 
this could have been followed 


.. by a crisis such as that which 


ART MILLER 


turned out to be a resounding 
success as an advertising and 
Red Book salesman, especially 
in the southern territory. 

He traveled with files full of 
minute details about the 
families and hobbies of the men 
he was to call on. His letters 
were full of flowery, reverse- 
English verbiage, and 
invariably started off with a 
salutation such as ‘‘Dear Sir and 
Friend Felix.” 

Art left in 1944 to go in the 
produce business, then returned 
to The Packer in 1948 and 
covered the Northwest territory 
until 1951. When last heard 
from, he was operating a 
successful manufacturer’s agent 
business in California, handling 
advertising specialties, 
including ballpoint pens, which 
he referred to as ‘writing 
instruments.” 

Van Stillwell 

Van Stillwell started working 
for The Packer as a mailer in 
the pressroom in 1906. Later my 


developed after LN. Barrick’s 
death. But the company jor 
much stronger financially, and 
even more important, it had the 
advantage of a strong 
organization to help carry on. 
Ph canage me there was 
nt between 
the the Gurleys and the Barricks 
about the corporate affairs, 
each family having an exact 50 
per cent interest. But both 
agreed on the desirability of 
naming Roy V. Fellhauer as 
general manager. It had been 
my father’s advice expressed to 
me on an earlier occasion, 


anticipating the possibility of 
his death during this period. 


Roy Fellhauer 


Roy Fellhauer started 
working for The Packer in 1911. 
He used to tell about walking 
down the street in Kansas City 
as a cub reporter for the Star. 
He was looking for a building 
and stopped a man to ask 
directions. The man was M.K. 
Zimmerman of The Packer 
staff, who promptly talked 
Fellhauer into coming to work 
for The Packer. 


Roy had had previous 


journalistic experience with the 
Henry County Republican at 
Clinton, Mo. He was a practical 
newspaper man, and through 
his close association with 
members of the trade he was 
almost as much a part of it as if 
he had been in the produce 
business himself. 


Fellhauer was an 
organization man. He was 
intensely loyal to my father and 
admired him greatly. His ties 
with other Packer men were 


(Continued on page 4) 
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From Washington State's largest 
comes Washington State's finest 


FIRST OF THE SEASON 


SNOKIST GROWERS is now shipping limited sup- 
plies of the first of the season Golden Delicious 
and Red Delicious. In a few more weeks the first 
Winesaps and Anjou pears will be ready. This 
year, Mother Nature's antics resulted in a shorter 
crop than usual but we do enjoy fine quality in all 
varieties. All fruit is available in all packages from 
SNOKIST, the mixed car headquarters in Wash- 
ington State. Give SNOKIST a call for today's 


quotes. 


LD’s—— (509) 453-9825 or (509) 453-3189 


SNOKIST GROWERS 
P.O. BOX 1587 - YAKIMA 
WASHINGTON 98901 
TEL: (509) 453-5631 
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Tom Lange 


Tom Lange Company Inc. 


Serving 
the 
Crossroads 
of the 
Nation 
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St. Lovis€@) 





MAin 1-7953. 


Tom Lange 


Paul Beisser 

Fred Voegtli 

Bruce Rubin 
Tel. MAin 1-7953 
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Lange Co. Inc. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Packer: Story of Produce, Personalities, Progress 


_(Continued from page 3) 


close, and as general manager 
Relmpived thet loyalty. ‘ 
Uncertain Years 

Uncertainty during these 
years the corporate 
set-up, however, had an 
unfavorable effect on staff 
morale. Fellhauer led members 
of the field organization in an 
effort to buy an interest in The 
Packer. 

I found myself in the middle 
of a controversy in which I 
could understand and 
sympathize somewhat with 
both sides. However, it was 
obvious that the 50-50 corporate 
ownership was impractical and 
needed to be resolved in some 
way so as to provide firm 
ownership and control. 

The Packer could well have 
floundered in this situation. 
Under the circumstances, it 
appeared that I was the one 
person who was in position to 
prevent this from happening. It 
has always been a source of 
great satisfaction to me that it 
worked out that way. 

Stock Solution 

An agreement was reached 
whereby the Barrick interest in 
the newspaper was purchased 
by the Gurleys together with a 
group of Packer staff men. This 
meant that the Gurleys 
acquired controlling interest, 
but leading staff men became 
participants in the company 
ownership and direction. 

Roy Fellhauer retired in 1951 
after 40 years with The Packer. 
He wrote a weekly column for 
the paper until his death in 
1961. 


Modernization 


I had been president of the 
company and now assumed also 
the general manager position 
after Roy Fellhauer’s 
retirement. It is difficult and 
perhaps unwise to try to 
appraise one’s own role in a 
historical development of this 
kind. I have seen it largely as 
one of responsibility to keep the 
ship afloat and making headway 
on its long voyage; to preserve 
the best of the past tradition 
and at the same time to 
introduce new ideas and new 
methods which are always 
needed to keep abreast and 
preferably a little ahead of the 
times. 

The Packer had grown up 
almost like a country 
newspaper, with little contact 
with the rest of the publishing 


When Ed Brown 
during the 1930’s that 
The Packer should consider an 
ABC circulation audit, my 
father —_ the ‘idea 


world. 


revealed, competitors might 
claim more; or that trade 
advertisers accustomed to mass 
media figures in the hundreds 
of thousands, or millions, would 
be surprised that The Packer’s 
readership wasn’t that big. The 
stock answer to inquiries was 
that “The Packer covers the 
field.” Which it did, and still 
does. 

But as The Packer, along with 
the industry itself, was entering 
necessarily into more 
sophisticated business channels, 
such attitudes had to be 
changed. When I came back to 
The Packer after an interim 
with the Navy in World War II, I 
insisted that we join the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

A number of years later we 
joined the Associated Business 
Publications (now American 
Business Press) and further 
increased our contacts with 
fellow publishers. This gave us 
the advantage of learning from 
the exchange of experiences so 
that we could put new ideas to 
work in improving editorial 
coverage and other phases of 
the business. 

During these years of 
attending ABP meetings, I 
became acquainted with 
Herbert A. Vance and Jack 
O’Neil of the Vance Publishing 
Corp. in Chicago, and with 
George Milne (now with Vance 
but at that time with another 
publishing company). 


Consolidation 


It had become increasingly 
apparent to me that in order to 
assure The Packer’s continued 
healthy growth in the present 
business climate, we needed to 
diversify our publishing efforts. 
But to start up new publications 
or buy existing ones would 
require much more capital than 
we had. A more practical 
solution appeared to be that of 
joining forces with others in the 
business publishing field. 

After extended negotiations, 
a consolidation was worked out 
whereby The Packer, the Red 
Book and Poultry & Eggs 
Weekly became a division of 
Vance Publishing. The 
arrangement has worked out 


HEINIE GRAVES 


well for all concerned. The 
Vance organization is not so 
large but what The Packer 
constitutes an important part of 
the whole. Contact with top 
corporate management is close 
and personal. 
Jim Connell 

At the time of the 
consolidation, I told Herbert 
Vance that Jim Connell, who 
had been my close associate for 
about a dozen years, first as 
administrative assistant and 
then as sales manager, would be 
a logical successor to me as 
publisher of The Packer. Jim 
Connell took over in this 
position in 1964, and since then 
I have been devoting my time to 
less arduous but quite 
stimulating efforts along the 
lines of editorial development. 

Jim Connell has the best 
qualities of both the old and the 
new in the Packer tradition. He 
attended Notre Dame 
University and graduated from 
the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism. He is 
friendly, sociable, forceful, 
effective as an administrator, 
considerate of his associates 
and employees, a zealous 
advocate of the  industry’s 
interests. Under his leadership, 
The Packer is continuing in 
marked progress of all phases of 
its work. 

The Packer’s Women 

This history would be 
incomplete without mentioning 
the women of The Packer staff 
who have performed so 
dependably a _ prodigious 
amount of work and have often 
come to the rescue . of 
overburdened and sometimes a 





GUIDING THE DESTINIES of the Packer 
since January 1964, has been Vance Pub- 
lishing Corporation of Chicago. Herbert A. 
president, has taken an active 


Vance, (left), 


role in furthering the development of The 
Packer since the acquisition and he already 
has become a familiar figure to many in the 
industry. The Packer is one of 10 publications 


currently published by Vance. 


Three of 


Vance’s publications are closely akin to The 
Packer and are members of Vance’s Food 
and Agricultural Division. They are The Red 
Book, Canner-Packer, Poultry & Eggs Weekly 
and Drovers Journal. George L. Milne (right), 


Vance Among Top Three in 
Chicago-Based Businesspapers 


CHICAGO — Vance 
Publishing Corporation’s 
acquisition of the Packer 
Publishing Company of Kansas 
City early in 1964 moved it into 
the top three in annual billings 
among the more than 222 
Chicago-based businesspaper 
firms. 

Commenting on the firm’s 
progress at the end of its fiscal 
year, March 31, 1968, Herbert 
A. Vance, president, noted that 
gross billings from all sources 
approached an all-time high. 

Growing by both acquisition 
and publication development, 
Vance started in 1937 with 
Canning Age (now Canner- 
Packer). The company now has 
10 publications serving diverse 
industries, plus a mercantile 
credit agency. Among the major 
purchases were Building 
Materials Merchandiser (the 
American Lumberman) in 1942; 
Modern Beauty Shop in 1957; 
Mobilehomes Merchandiser in 
1963; and in 1964, The Packer 
and Poultry & Eggs Weekly, 
and The Drovers Journal in 
1966. 


During the same period, new 
publications were launched to 
serve new specialized business 
needs; Wood & Wood Products 
in 1946 and Automation in 
Housing in 1964. 


Over 225 Employees 

Numbering only four 
employees in 1937. Vance now 
has over 225 highly skilled 
publication specialists with 
offices in a dozen major cities. 
Herb Vance attributes the 
success of his firm to, first, the 
best editorial, sales and 
publishing people available; 
second, the acquisition of 
strong, or potentially strong, 
publications, regardless of their 
size; third, the application of 
sound management principles 
to the operation of each 
publication; fourth, the 
reinvestment of profits into 
publication improvement; fifth, 
the consistent use of capable 
publishing, financial, 
management and legal advisors. 
Among these, he _ notes 
particularly the assistance of 
Arnold E. Monetti of Shearman 
& Sterling, the world’s largest 
law firm, located in New York. 
Monetti ‘piloted Herb Vance 
through the purchase of his first 
publication and all succeeding 
acquisitions. In addition, he 
serves as an officer and director 
of the company. 

Growth Doesn’t Stop 

Vance has no ideas about 
stopping growth. 
Unquestionably the 
organization will continue to 
expand in the years ahead. 


is vice president and director of this division. 
In the center is John B. O'Neil, executive vice 
president of Vance Publishing Corporation. 


business. 
Helen M. Burns started with 
The Packer in 1919 at the age of 


interests in the home office. She 
corrected their mistakes, 
reminded them of telephone 
calls they were supposed to 
make, sometimes chided them 
for being remiss, but was 
always sympathetic and helpful. 

Other women who served for 
long periods include Isabel 
Stark, in charge of the 
accounting department for 
many years; Christine Hood, 
circulation manager until she 
went to work for the State 
Department in Washington 
sometime in the 1940’s; Ruth 
Little, who has been a faithful 
mainstay of the Red Book since 
it was founded. 

Mrs. L.G. Wilson, daughter of 
IN. Barrick who capably 
represented her family as an 
executive officer of the 
company. for many years, had a 
good business mind and often 
contributed much constructive 
help in company policy 
meetings. 


Editors 


DICK WHITING 


I would also be remiss in not 
telling something about the 
editors of The Packer. In the 
early days, Thomas C. Leech 
was editor until 1899. Tom 
Casey edited the paper in 1899 
and 1900. Austin Holcomb was 
editor in 1901 until Barrick took 
over the job himself. After 
Barrick’s death, James Drake 
was editor for a short time. 


George A. Gurley acted as his 
own editor during most of his 
Packer career. He named 
Fellhauer editor in 1935. I 
became editor after 

father’s death in 1939. 
more 


administrative affairs and 
nas eens 


; Whiting 
Dick Whiting had the longest 
ictly editorial career of any of 
us. He had had previous 


Kansas City in the late 1930’s. 
He was associate editor from 
1943 to 1950 when he was 
named editor. He retired in 
January 1966. During his years 
as editor The Packer placed 
increasing emphasis on 
packaging, retailing: and 
merchandising of fresh 
produce. 


I remember that at staff 


various in editorial 
direction, would say, in 
self-defense, “Don’t shoot the 
piano player.” 


Perhaps in a broader sense, 
The Packer could be considered 
the industry’s piano player. Not 
that its role is just that of 
providing incidental 
background music, or 
entertainment, although there 
is certainly no law against 
making a business paper a 





meetings from time to time 
when brash and exuberant field 
men would begin to demand 


valuable field experience for 
The Packer, starting in the 
Northwest in 1921, and later in 


pleasure to read, and we hope 
that such is the case with The 
Packer. Beyond that, there are 








Read About 
the Retail 
Produce 

Department 

of the 
Future, in 
Section E 


YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE 
AN OWL TO BE 


QUALITY - WISE 
Those Whoo" Know Rely On 


“BLUE SPRUCE” “SUN-FED™ pe 
"ROOF GARDEN" - "TRI-M™ brands 


From Colorado's San Luis Valley — 


SPINACH 
LETTUCE 
CARROTS 
POTATOES 


From Mexico's West Coast (Los Mochis, Sinatoa District)- 


ONIONS 
TOMATOES 
SQUASH 

PEPPERS JANUARY 1 THR 


MIZOKAMI BROS. 
PRODUCE CO. is. 


MOUNTAIN GROWN 
CLIPPED FOR PREPACKAGING 


VACUUM COOLED 
DAYS FRESHER 

CELLO 

or BULK 


JUNE 20 THRU 
OCTOBER 20 


JULY 10 THRU 
SEPTEMBER 20 


SEPTEMBER 15 THRU 
NOVEMBER 15 


NOVEMBER 15 THRU 
MARCH 15 


GOLDEN RUSSET 
BURBANKS 


WHITES 
GRANEX-ALAMO 


VINE 
RIPES 


ZUCCINI 
& SUMMER 


GREEN 
BELL 


FEBRUARY 15 THRU 
APRIL 13 


FEBRUARY 15 THRU 
MAY 1 


DECEMBER 15 THRU 
MAY 31 


Colorado Sales (Blanca) - Tel.: 303-379-3232 (ss) Sales Dept. 
Mexico Sales (Nogales, Ariz.) Tel.: 602-287-4606 (ss) Sales Dept. 
Growers - Shippers - of Finest Quality Vegetables 














FOR 60 YEARS KANSAS CITY’S FOREMOST 
PRODUCE BANKING SERVICE 





OUR OLD BUILDING 


eo PROMPT SERVICE 
ON DRAFTS 


@ 98% OF KC’S 
PRODUCE TRADE 
BANKS WITH US 


e OVER °60,000,000 
IN ASSETS 


OUR NEW BUILDING 


YOUR BANKING HOME 


MERCHANTS-PRODUCE BANK 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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For The Finest 


Service in The Midwest 


Gary Murray 





The Sales “and Service Staff of BROWN AND LOE want 
to take this opportunity to thank our many customers 
and shippers who have helped us build the finest produce 


cc marketing organization supplying the finest services 
Louise Siler, Bookkeeper 4 , in the country. Diane Johnston, 
Ee «: oi Switchboard Operator 


Bill Cunningham, Accounting Tom Bilello, ' spector 


We feel that our advertising in The Packer, printed every week since our business was established, has been an 
important factor in our growth and development. Our plans are for continued use of advertising space each 
week, and our wishes are that The Packer continue its service to the industry as long as fruits und vegetables 
are grown and distributed. 


The above text was part of the copy in our advertisement on The Packer’s 50th anniversary. We haven’t 
changed our minds. We look forward to another 35 years of telling our service story to the industry. 


This is our 1,853rd consecutive weekly ADVERTISEMENT IN THE PACKER. 
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Aug. 1, 2000 


An Accurate (7 } Projection of ings to Come 





By PALMER C. MENDELSON 
President, Mendelson-Zeller Co., Inc. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


It is a real privilege to contribute an article for 
the 75th anniversary of The Packer. Particularly is this 
a personal pleasure because |, myself, have been réad- 
ing and advertising in The Packer for exactly 45 years. 
Congratulations to both of us. 


They have asked me to offer my opinions of what 
the future holds for the produce industry, for myself, 
and for The Packer. It just happens that | am endowed 
with a mysterious occult power that will permit an 
absolutely accurate projection of things to come, like 
for instance - - - - 


SAN FRANCISCO. AUG. 1, 2000. 

The produce industry enters the new century with un- 
bounded enthusiasm and the confidence that in the year 
2000 we will have fine crops of all fruits and vegetables. 
The scientists who now control our weather have in- 
dicated that everything will be peaches and cream for 
the coming season — at least, peaches. 


Their controlled weather program, however, has, in all 
truth, met with some conflicting results. The rain pro- 
vided by the scientists for the wheat growers has ruined 
the grape crop, and the muchly required dry season 
requested by certain other crops, has raised merry hell 
with the lettuce growers who have been crying for rain. 
It is admitted that the application of the lettuce growers 
for rain was just a bit too late in seniority. The weather 
arrangements by the Department of Agriculture were al- 
ready in the computers and officially endorsed by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, not one of 
whose members has raised a plant or a vine of any- 
thing. 


There is some casual talk that the boycott on 
grapes which has been in existence for 32 years will 
be lifted although no one can remember how the damn 
thing started in the first place. It does seem somewhat 
ambiguous now that all grapes are now automatically 
picked by machines. 


The Railway Express Agency is still trying to get out 
of the perishable business and actually has only 20 
refrigerator cars left. None of the 20 are of much use 
(which is what shippers were complaing about in 1968 
when The Packer was about to celebrate its 75th dirth- 
day). 


The airlines, however, are now handling the major 
portion of America’s fresh fruits and vegetables although 
new advances in truck equipment have been able to 
maintain their status quo. 


The railroads continue to protest that their schedule 
of “no schedule” is, in reality, for the benefit of all grow- 
ers and shippers. It is expected that the matter of “rea- 
sonable dispatch” will soon reach the Supreme Court 
but the general theory is that by that time no one will 
soon reach the Supreme Court but the general theory is 
that by that time no one will need the railroads anyway 
and besides — who knows the makeup of the Court as 
the Senate is still debating the approval of the Presi- 
dent's choice of a Chief Justice. 


Among the kindred industries there are all sorts of 
experiments with cellophane crates, simulated ice, and 
lettuce compressed into pills which taste like hell and 
certainly nothing like lettuce. 


In 1999 The Packer was full of pledges by the Ameri- 
can railroads that in spite of the fact that they have no 
guaranteed schedules, they solemnly promise to deliver 
cars within 35 days from California to New York and if 
not—tough. 


So to the year 2000, an election year. It promises to 
rival the famous and notorious 1968 for excitement even 
though the 75th anniversary of The Packer was a high- 
light of that year. Now that it is 107 years old most of 
us have become used to having it around. 





Life preserver 


Decco is recognized the world over as a leader of fruit decay control and 
waxing processes. Not only do Decco’s protective coatings preserve the natural 
beauty of fruit; they also provide protection from excessive weight loss and 
give fruit a longer shelf life with a fresh-from-the-tree look. Having 
pioneered fruit decay control over 30 years ago, Decco is still actively involved 


in continuous research 


i development programs—and offers complete 


field service by highly trained representatives in facilities around the world. 
Get the full Decco story. Contact your Decco representative today, 
or write for full details to Dept. PA. 


decco 


1713 S. California Avenue/ Monrovia, California 91016/ (213) 358-1838 
A division of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
Branch Offices: Orlando, Fla., McAllen, T’ex., Yakima, Wash. 


Decco decay contro! and/or waxing processes ore available for apples, peaches, nectarines and plums. 


This advertisement appears in THE PACKER, June 15, September 28, October 5, and Nov. 9, 1968. 
Also in GOODFRUIT GROWER, July 15, 1968. 


as a team are (left to right): 


Packer Editorial Desk 


THE SUCCESS of any business publication is centered in 
its editorial department and The Packer for 75 years has 
come up with outstanding men dedicated to the long, tire- 
less job of good news handling. Shown working together 


Bob Kelley, assistant editor, 


veteran of many years in editing daily and weekly news- 
papers, Gordon Davidson, associate editor, who heads the 
department, and Paul Campbell, assistant editor, a graduate 


of the School of Journalism, University of Missouri, as is 


Mr. Davidson. 


These men, along 


with George Gurley, 


editorial consultant, were responsible for editorial planning 
of the 75th Anniversary issue. They are alert to the many 
changes taking place in our industry and move fast in giv-- 
ing Packer subscribers every week the latest news when it 


is news. 





Editorial Comment 





The Future Ils What We Make It 


By ORVILLE FREEMAN 

Secretary of Agriculture 

Happy is the man who can 
wed self-interest with public 
good. 

You who make up the fruit 
and vegetable industry 
have that good fortune. 

You can help solve some of 
America’s greatest current 
problems growing out of 
poor diets and malnutrition 
—and thereby increase the 
market for your own pro- 
ducts. The future of your 
industry, as well as the 
future of all of us, depends 
on how we deal with these 
problems. 

A study of dietary levels 
of households in the’United 
states in the spring of 1965, 
made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment ot Agriculture, rated 
as poor one-fifth of the 
household diets. The most 
serious shortages were in 
ascorbic acid (vitamin C), 
in carotene (vitamin A) 
and in calcium. 

These nutrient shortages 
were associated with rela- 
tively low consumption 
of vegetables and fruit, and 
of milk and milk products. 

Poor diets are the off- 
spring of lack of income, or 
lack of knowledge of good 
nutrition (even among 


wealthy famililies) or 
both. 

You can clearly serve self- 
interest and public interest 
together by helping people 
hurdle both these barriers to 
good diets and good health. 

You can step up your re- 
search and educational 
campaigns to carry the mes- 
sage wherever it is needed 
most, of what fruits and 
vegetables (and their juices) 
can do to improve nutrition. 

You can help see to it that 
food-help is available to 
needy families in all counties 
and independent cities of 
the United States through 
either the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram or the Commodity Dis- 
tribution Program. As 
this is written one out of 
six have no plans for such 
a program. 

Where there is a food 
stamp program, you can 
help educate needy fami- 
lies in shopping, food stor- 
age, and food preparation 
to get the most nutrition 
possible in exchange for 
their stamps. And for the 
aged or invalid, you can 
help provide the transpor- 
tation or information neces- 
sary for them to get their 
stamps. 


Where there is a com- 


modity distribution pro- 
gram, you can help encour- 
age families to buy the 
right foods (especially 
those that are fresh or 
easily perishable) to round 
out a good diet alongside 
the donated commodities. 
And here, too, you can help 
teach good practices in food 
handling and food prepa- 
ration. 

You can also help get 
child-feeding programs 
started where there are 
none. The child breakfast 
program, designed espe- 
cially for areas with large 
numbers of needy children 
or children who must trav- 
el far is an excellent 
place for increased con- 
sumption of your products 
—especially the juices. 

Above all, let’s keep a 
balanced view of the food 
situation in the United 
States. Americans are still 
better fed, for a lower 
share of their income than 
the people of any other 
major nation. 

But because we are such 


,a rich nation compared 


with all others, we have 
less excuse for poor diets 
—in the eyes of the less 
fortunate Americans, and 


in the eyes of the rest 
of the world. 

Large numbers of our 
poor cannot work—they 
are too young, too old, 
or too ill. 


However, I’m confident 
that better diets can gives 
many children the desire 
and ability to learn a faster; 
and many adults the 
health and energy they 
need to work or to learn 
new trades. 


What I’m really saying 
is, better diets for our 
own people can help heal 
the conflicts within Amer- 
ica, they can help reduce 
violence and crime,. they 
can help convince millions 
ot people in other coun- 
tries that our system is 
indeed the best . . . and 
that in turn contributes 
to our national defense. 
And you, as private citi- 
zens can help bring this 
about—while improving 
your own markets. 


The future of the fresh 
fruit and vegetable indus- 
try can be as good as the 
future of America—as good 
as, working together, we 
can make it. 
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As I See 
Tomorrow 


By LOOE BAKER 

C.H. ——- 
Air freight will grow in 

domestic and export 


"hae 
will be fewer 
shippers selling their own 
products. Sales agencies 
or cooperatives will 
handle marketing for 
large groups of grower- 
pers. 
of produce will 
rise unless inflation and 
labor union demands can 
be curbed. 
Retail chains 
(corporate, cooperative 


and voluntary) will 
continue expanding; 
efficiently managed 
jobbing houses. still 
thrive. 


Consumers will request 
better grading and 
packaging than ever 
before. 


In the brokerage field, 
new highs in service are in 
store. Personnel training 
will be further upgraded. 
Offices may be manned 
by groups of specialists, 
each highly informed on 
two or three 
commodities. 


As J 
, oe 
Today 


By FRED 


BOEKENOOGEN 
R. A. Waldsmith Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Reflecting on more than 50 
years — no, not quite 75! at the 
wholesale level, I find there is 
one thing that hasn’t changed a 
bit. Marketing fresh fruits and 
vegetables was and is a 
exciting, worthwhile and, 
rewarding undertaking for those 
who are willing to devote their 
full energies to it. 

Our product is alive! It’s 
glamor and life give it extra 
appeal to dealer and consumer 
alike. We must not, however, 
let these reasons cause 
complacency. 

We are—more than 
ever—engaged in a_ fierce 
competitive struggle for our 
share of the consumer’s dollar. 
We’re faced with increasing 
costs to grower and shipper and 
at the market place. Our 
problem — today and tomorrow 
— is to improve out packaging 
so that our product becomes 
increasingly easier to sell. At 
the same time we’ve got to cut 
distribution costs with methods 
— such as palletization — 
already available and yet to be 


Over 400 disciplinary 
complaints are filed each year 
under PACA. About three- 
fourths of these involve 
misbranding. The balance 
involve such violations as 
failure to render accurate 
accountings, failure to pay 
promptly for produce, and 
failure to maintain adequate 
records. 


Editorial Comment 





The Early and Middle Years 


By GEORGE H. GURLEY 
In its earliest days, The Packer devoted its editorial 
attention most enthusiastically to the exposure of pro- 
duce “crooks,” who were evidently fairly numerous in 


‘that time. Some of them were quite ingenious in enticing 


growers and country shippers to consign their produce 
but very lethargic when it came to remitting the pro- 
ceeds. 

Some shippers too were dishonest, and a favorite 
device is described as the “stovepipe trick.” A length of 
stovepipe was placed in the center of the barrel to be 
filled. Potatoes {(orapples) “of normal size were 
placed around the oufside while small ones were poured 
into the pipe. Ordinarily the stovepipe would be re- 
moved after the barrel was filled, but occasionally the 
packer would forget and leave it in. 

The packer became a fighting champion of the in- 
nocent and .implacable foe of the confidence man. Staff 
men like Tom Casey in New York saw it as part of their 
job to enact a private detective role in shadowing 
suspected crooks, who would then be triumphantly 
written up and exposed in prominent first page 
stories. 

In. those days there was little attempt to dif- 
ferentiate between editorial and news columns. The 
latter were quite frankly slanted according to need in 
the drive to enunciate the truth. 

Not all The Packer's’ readers approved of its 
crusading. Especially some of the eastern conserva- 
tives are said to have thought the newspaper was 
“reckless” in its policy. ot pursuing and exposing the 
swindlers. They feared that some innocent people might 
get hurt. 

However, The Packer was always willing to give a 
suspect reasonable benefit of the doubt. One produce 
buyer, exposed for the tenth time, wrote a letter saying 
that he was being hounded, and begged the newspaper 
to leave him alone. His wishes were respected for an- 
other six months until he reverted to his old practices 
(The Packer, Oct. 26, 1907). 

The greater number of trade readers appreciated 
what the Packer was trying to do and what it was ef- 
fectively accomplishing. Those were unregulated times 
when every man was on his own and had no idea of 
expecting help or protection from “the government.” 

However, through the years the newspaper expres- 
sed its editorial view of the need for government regu- 
lation of the industry.. This eventually materialized in 
the Perishable Agriculture Commodities Act of 1930. The 
law brought to a close the period of heavy editorial 
emphasis of exposure of the “crooks.” But The Packer 
ctonined its policy of advocating high standards of 


business ethics. It gave PACA its full support and pub- 


licized its findings and decisions. 

Another issue which absorbed a lot of the news- 
paper's attention during the early decades concerned 
the attempted organization of large, loosely knit farm 
cooperative associations. While The Packer strongly 
favored preservation of a competitive system composed 
of many small independents, it did not oppose coopera- 
tives in general. Its objection was to certain smooth- 
talking irresponsible organizers who, it felt, were mis- 
leading many farmers and causing them to expect far 
more in the way of benefits than association member- 
ship was likely to produce. “Even the world’s most noted 
co-ops,” a 1924 headline proclaimed, “are not able to 
do the impossible.” 

Early in 1915 an editorial entitled “The Quack Dis- 
tributor” said it. was apparent “that when you hear 


the blatant demogogue who claims to ‘know it all’ tell- 
ing how to market farm products, decicring that all 
competition must be destroyed and that a monopoly 
must be placed within his power, he neither knows the 
first rediments of economics nor the first principles.” 

While The Packer had favored government regula- 
tion of the industry as provided in the P.A.C. Act, it be- 
gan to take a dim view of other attempts to establish 
government controls in agriculture. It opposed and 
editorially fought against the Farm board established 
by President Hoover in 1929. The innovations of the 
Soosevelt years were seen as leading toward “com- 
plete governmental control over farming” and to so- 
cialization of the industry. Through the years the news- 
paper has continued its opposition to government in- 
terference and domination of marketing. 

From about 1925 to 1940 The Packer was deeply 
concerned about certain aspects of the development of 
big corporate retail chains, especially the use of fresh 
produce items as loss leaders, and the sometime ruth- 
less wielding of buying power to demoralize markets. 
While events proved that the chains were here to stay, 
the editorial battles of The Packer and other publica- 
tions of similar views contributed to the development of 
more responsible retail buying and selling practices 
(even though the lack of balance between buying and 
selling power continues a serious problem today). 

Another kind of problem appeared with the 
spawning of large numbers of itinerant produce trucks 
during the 1930's. Many of them, operating on a shoe- 
string, dumped their wares on terminal markets at prices 
disastrous for all concerned, including themselves. A 
familiar pattern was that before long the trucker would 
go broke, losing ownership of his vehicle. 

In this instance, most of the trade felt that some form 
of regulation by the cities and states was necessary to 
cope with the situation so that markets would not be 
in a chronic state of demoralization. 

Editorially The Packer supported this view, and con- 
tributed to the process whereby produce trucking 
gradually “came of age,” developing at its best into 
a responsible and, in fact, indispensable adjunct of the 
industry (even though plenty of problems remain today). 

As | recall, back in the early ‘30s when | first start- 
ed working for The Packer, the leading editorial of 
the week was apt to be written Friday morning, not 
long before press time. Sitting behind his roll-top desk 
so that only his head (likely as not covered by a felt 
hat with deeply pinched crown) could be seen from the 
editorial department, my father would write the first 
draft. Eventually he would look up with a smile and a 
toss of the head indicating that a conference was in 
order. Soy Fellhaver and | would join him and read 
over what he had written. Sometimes he would have 
dictated it to his secretary for typing. Soy Fellhaver’s 
reaction was usually one of enthusiastic approval, not 
that he was in any way a “yes-man” but because his 
mind worked along the same channels. Occasionally, 
however, he would recommend some changes, deletions 
or additions and these would be made. My own role, 
as an English major fresh out of college, was to provide 
if possible a semblance of literary polish. In that more. 
or less youthful phase, | did not know or care very 
much about the chain stores or itinerant peddlers. 

lf | remember correctly, my father composed 
some editorial comment on the final Friday morning 
of his life, before we walked up to the restaurant 
where he suffered a fatal heart attack. 

By that time The Packer itself was 46 years old. 
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Hot potato? 
Not if it’s 
hedged right. 


Bache offers complete 
futures service to New Jersey 
growers and receivers. 


Whether you ship or receive New Jersey potatoes, 
you know how important hedging can be. And 
how it can protect you against fluctuations that 
could slice your profits. 

Bache & Company’s Newark office has every- 
thing you need to conduct sound hedging opera- 
tions. There are two commodity specialists to help 
you design a plan of contract trades to reflect your 
specific needs. There’s Bache’s Commodity News- 
wire which carries a wealth of current information 
from our New York Headquarters to keep you 
right on top of the fast-moving futures market. 
And, of course, there’s Bache’s famous Commod- 
ity Research to help you find the opportunities — 
and weigh the potential risk and profit. 

If you’d like to find out more about how to 
hedge potatoes— and how Bache can help—send 
for our informative booklet called, “Trading Po- 
tato Futures.” There’s no cost or obligation. 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet, “Trading Potato 
Futures.” 





Name 








Address 





City 





Telephone 


pt BACHE & CO. 


Incorporated 
Members: All Leading Exchanges * Founded 1879 














10 Commerce Court, Newark, New Jersey 07102 
Tel. 621-9200 * Sol Ellman, Resident Manager 
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CALIFORNIAg 


FRUITS | 


Retailers: Mats of this full-color r.o.p. fruit display 


are available for use in your newspaper advertising. Write: 


For 68 years, the leading shipper of fresh California deciduous tree fruits and table grapes 


California Fruit Exchange 
P. O. Box 15498, Sacramento, California 95813 
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“Buy an Apple for a Nickel Mister? ¥ 


(In the depths of the 1929-32 depression, the apple 
industry, in a sort of “‘it’s an ill wind...” format, received an 

assist when unemployed began 
selling apples on the streets. How it all started is recalled by 
one of the activators, Joe Schwalb. He was for many years 
head of the Independent Fruit Auction Co., N.Y., and was 
also actively identified with other auction entities there. 
Since his retirement several years ago he has made his home 
at 1669 Elevado Avenue, Arcadia, Calif. As a California 
resident, he has continued his work for humanity by heading 
up produce fund raising drives for the City of Hope, famous 
southern California research and treatment center for cancer 


and other human diseases.) 


As Told to The Packer by 
JOSEPH A. SCHWALB 

In October 1931, with a large 
apple crop nationally that 
particularly ran to large sizes in 
the western states (88’s and 
larger), the New York 
Committee of the International 
Apple Assn. met in my office, in 
the Independent Fruit Auction 
Building, to consider how and 
what should be done to further 
National Apple Week. 

The Committee consisted of 
myself, as chairman, George 
Joseph, Al Welner, John 
Deegan and Joe Sicker. It had 


functioned for three years and | 


had collected each year around 
$1,500 to $1,600 from members 
of the New York trade, and 
with the funds collected 
purchased apples that were 
then distributed free to schools, 
hospitals and orphanages to 
promote Apple Week. 

I told the group that while the 
committee’s work in the past 
had been fine, I felt that it did 
not accomplish what we were 
striving for; i.e., to publicize 
and advertise National Apple 
Week — and suggested that 
each member of the committee 
put on his thinking cap and 
come up with some new idea as 
to how best to publicize and 
promote National Apple Week. 

There was silence for several 
moments and then Joe Sicker 
came up with the suggestion 
that large-size apples were a 
drag on the market — why not 
put the unemployed to work 
selling apples on the street? 
This immediately rang a bell, 
and inside of two hours, two of 
the committee members had 
met with the mayor of the City 
of New York and Chief of 
Police, and our committee had 
permission to have the 
unemployed sell apples on the 
streets of New York without a 
peddler’s license. 

The committee had a fund of 
$1,800 to use, and purchased 
1,400 boxes of large-size apples 
which were unloaded in the 
ground-floor store of the 
Independent Fruit Auction 
Com 


pany. : 
An ad was inserted in the 
morning newspapers that 
unemployed could purchase 





apples at this store starting at 8 
a.m. the following morning. If 
the person did not have the 
purchase price of $1.75 for a box 
of apples, the committee would 
give him credit on the first box 
he purchased. Our credit losses 
were nil. 

It was after 7 p.m. when the 
committee finished its 
arrangements and adjourned. 

I arrived at my office the next 
morning at 8 a.m. and found at 
least 4,000 men in line, trying to 
get into the store where the 
apples were to be sold and 
distributed, and I had to get a 
policeman to help me force my 
way into my office. 

I found all races, creeds and 
colors in line — boys of 17 and 
18 to men of 70 and 75 — and 
the numbers in line astonished 
everyone. 

We were not prepared for 
such a tremendous crowd, and 
it took some little time to get 
organized and triple our supply 
of apples. 

We finally opened our doors 
about 10 a.m. and sold each 
man a box of apples for $1.75 
with a large card which stated, 
“Help the Unemployed — Buy 
an Apple for 5c.” By noon our 
supply of over 5,000 boxes had 
been exhausted and had to be 
replenished, as a great many of 
the men had sold out in a hurry 
and were back for a second box, 
which was sold to them. 

In questioning some of these 
men, we found that they had 
realized from their $1.75 
purchase $4.50 to $10, as many 
patrons in purchasing an apple 
for a nickel gave them from a 
dime to a dollar — mostly a 
dime. Some of these men stated 
that it was the first money they 
had earned in months, and 
wanted to know if they could 
come back the next day to buy 
apples again. 

The daily newspapers by now 
were on the job and the papers 
were covered with stories and 
pictures of the unemployed 
selling apples on the streets of 
New York, and the national 
news services picked up the 
stories of the unemployed 
selling apples on the streets of 
New York, and it was read 
nationally in a few hours. 


On Friday, I received a 
telephone call from Will 
Wagner, secre of the 
Western Fruit Jobbers Assn. of 
Chicago, who wanted details of 
our drive in New York. I asked 
him to call a meeting of the 
apple men in Chicago for lunch 
for the following day, and I flew 
out and addressed them, giving 
them the full details of the 
drive. 

Wagner had arranged a 
telephone conference call with 
some of the trade in St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit, and as I gave my talk, it 
was relayed to the various cities 
with my plea that these cities 
set up a similar drive, as we 


found in New York that not, 


only was it a Godsend to these 
unemployed, who were selling 
apples on the street, but it had 
stimulated the demand for large- 
size apples, so that in three 
days, instead of selling these 
large sizes for $1.25 to $1.50 a 
box wholesale, they were selling 
from $1.75 to $2.25, and I 
assured the Chicago meeting 
and the cities connected on the 
conference call, the same thing 
would happen in their cities. 

I am very happy to report all 
these cities started their own 
drives and in a few days almost 
every city of importance in the 
entire United States was using 
the unemployed to sell apples 
on the street and thereby earn a 
day’s pay, and also stimulate 
the use and sale of apples, our 
primary objective. It is 
gratifying to report that some of 
the men who started out in the 
manner described have 
remained in business to this 
very day, finding locations in 
office buildings, etc., and 
adding to their apples, pears 
and other fruit in season, as 
well as candy. These men have 
become small businessmen in 
their own right, and are making 
comfortable livings. 

There is one feature that 
should not be overlooked in this 
report: The taxicabs during the 
depression were mostly 
standing idle on the streets, and 
almost immediately got into the 
act. They made deals to 
transport four or five of the 
unemployed, with their boxes 
of apples strapped on the back- 
rack of the cab, to any part of 
the city, for a flat rate of 25c a 
head, and in this manner these 
unemployed were transported 
all over Manhattan, Bronx and 
Brooklyn, and the taxicabs were 
kept busy all day long. Some of 
the men who worked in pairs (if 
they found a desirable location) 
would want to keep it open day 
and night, so as not to lose the 
location. By actual count, on 
the second day of our drive, 
there were 678 cabs in line 


waiting to transport 
unemployed apple sellers to any 
part of Greater New York. 

I had the opportunity of 
in i some of the 
unemployed men and found 
that they came from all walks of 
life — some from the Bowery, 
the prisons, sailors, soldiers, 
actors, bankers, brokers, 
doctors — in fact, a cross- 
section of America. 


We carried on the campaign 
during Apple Week and three 
days after, and then 
discontinued it as a project of 
the committee representing the 
International Apple Assn., but 
the work was taken over by 
private individuals who 
supplied these unemployed 
throughout the entire winter. 


This project in my opinion 
was by far the most outstanding 
charity that I have ever 
participated in, and it shall 
always stand out in my memory 
as a milestone as long as I live. 





PACKER MAN 


DAVE CLUTTER 


The most recent addition to 
The Packer staff is Dave 
Clutter, who is now assisting 
Ray Stockwell and Chet 
Mozden in the Chicago ter- 
ritory. It hasn’t taken Dave 
long to get a foothold in 
the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry as he is already 
known by many trade mem- 
bers in the Kansas City ter- 
ritory. 

Dave Clutter is a Kansan 
through - and - through and 
graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas School of 
Journalism in June of this 
year. Dave has the journalis- 
tic know-how and the en- 
thusiasm that makes an out- 
standing Packer man. 








FLORIDA 


CITRUS 
IVES YOU 


When you feature and mass display fresh 
Florida Citrus you get the benefit of extra 
“Greenpower’ sales and profits all year ‘round! 


Continuing mass advertising and special promotions 
help put the “pow” in“’Greenpower’’ for you! 


HE GOT THE GREEN! 


Top Winner in Florida Citrus Commission's “Go 
For The Green” Display Contest—Arthur Hughes 
of Detroit Chatham Stores accepts $1,000 check 
from A. |. Wilson, Florida Citrus Commission Dis- 
trict Manager. Art also won the Pontiac, golf clubs 
and a vacation for two in Florida...most impor- 
tant, Art’s produce department had a tremendous 
spurt of Fresh Florida Citrus sales due to his 
prize-winning display! 


‘ 
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Florida Citrus displays: 





“200% INCREASE IN FLORIDA 
CITRUS SALES!” 


Albert Will, David and Goliath 
Market, St. Louis, Mo. 








THEY GOT THE GREEN, TOO! 


Here are some other comments about Fresh 


“| NORMALLY SELL 12 BOXES 
A WEEK OF FLORIDA 
ORANGES. | SOLD 41 DURING 
THE FIRST WEEK OF THE 
PROMOTION!” 


Joseph C. Ward, Food Mart, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Your Florida Citrus Representative can help you 
join the happy “Greenpower” crowd above. Or 
write to: Merchandising Director, Florida Citrus 
Commission, Lakeland, Florida. 








73 -Years-73 


International Apple Association 


a non-profit organization, has served the Apple and 
Pear Industries with credit, distinction and profit to its 
members. Seventy-three years is a long span. Nothing 
short of definite performance could have brought prog- 
ress and stability with the assurance of future perform- 
ance and progress. 


The Industry can collectively accomplish 
much which the individual cannot. 


Your Membership is solicited. 





If you grow Apples or Pears or handle, store or 
sell these fruits or are connected with their production, 
handling, packing, sorting, distribution in any way, or 
with facilities for these purposes, you cannot afford to 
be without the services. Membership will be an Asset. 


JOIN US FOR 
THE FRUIT CONVENTION 
OF THE YEAR 


IAA’s 74th Annual 
Convention 
in 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
November 10-13, 1968 


General Convention Chairman William A. Gettz, 
the Convention Committees and the entire Trade in the 
Philadelphia Area promise you a memorable and profit- 
able occasion at our 74th Convention. We urge you to 
make vour Room Reservatin and Advance Registrations 


NOW. 


BE THERE AND — 


Meet Hundreds of Industry Leaders 
Profit from the Business Sessions 
With Your Wife Enjoy the Finest in 
Food and Entertainment. 

















JAMES E. MILLER, President — FRED W. BURROWS, Exec. Vice President 


For Information Contact 
Fred W. Burrows 
International Apple Association, Inc. 
1302 - 18th Street, N.W., Washington, D.D. 20036 
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Kansas City Bank President, 
Past Produce Man, Reflects 


on Changes in Two Industries 


Inness is now in business in 
TT Tex., as Bob Inness Co. 


) 

In _ 1937 Pe —~ formed 
Brokerage Co., specializing in 
potatoes from such areas as the 
Red River Valley, Nebraska, 
Colorado and Idaho. Two years 
later he brought the first potato 


a carlot washing 
operation. In the meantime he 
also got into the apple business 
when he bought 600 acres of 
orchard in southern Illinois. 

By this time many of his 
associates were reasoning that 
Schultz had used up his quota in 
po A gee luck and 

persistence for what they 
thought were ricky changes to 
the status quo. 

But in 1948 the successful 
produce man jumped the fence 
completely and bought his first 
bank, the Peoples Bank in 
Kansas City. Then when the 
opportunity arose later the 
same year he sold that bank to 
his brother and bought 
Merchants Bank. 

Almost 10 years later, in 1957, 
Schultz engineered the merger 
of the Produce Exchange Bank 
and the Merchants Bank into 
what is today the Merchants- 
Produce Bank. On the day of 
the merger the total combined 
assets amounted to $27 million. 
Tae 5 Soe ee oe & 


What opinions does a former 
man have about the 
relationship between today’s 
banking and produce 
industries? 

Schultz says ‘Nothing has 
changed. The relationship is 
still the same as it was in years 
gone by.” But he quickly adds 
that there have been many 
changes within the respective 
industries. He notes that the 
produce man of today is in 
much better financial condition 
than was his predecessor of 20 
or 30 years ago, based on the 
reduction in 

It isn’t the possiblity that 
borrowers might be going to 
other lending institutions that 
Schultz should feel that way. 
Merchants-Produce handles 
banking for about 97 per cent of 
the produce men on the Kansas 
City market. In addition, 
Schultz has maintained social as 
well as business, contact with 
members of the produce 
industry. 

Schultz prides his bank on 
two things. One is_ that 
Merchants-Produce is a bank 
“‘where the customer can walk 
in with a problem or 
proposition and walk out with a 


in his tastefully 
ited office. “I first used 


replied that he had cold feet on 
a certain project. 

The next time that customer 
came into the office, Schultz 
said he pushed the foot warmer 
in his direction and told him to 


senate tas berinans 4 id 8 por 
cent of my business with bank 
drafts,”” he says. “We still get 
drafts from produce men but it 
has been curtailed substantially 
in the past 20 years because of 
the improved financial 
condition of most members of 
the industry. 

He then added he felt that 
the produce men are most 
honorable just by noting the 
millions of dollars of business 
that can be transacted on the 
telephone with no written 
confirmation. 

But there is one facet of the 
new paying practice that 
Schultz does not approve of. 
“The trend is to ride some 
accounts for 30, 60 or even 90 
days,”’ he says. He points out 
that this practice is not confined 
to small firms as some people 
think, nor just the produce 
industry. 

What about today’s 
i the money 
situation? Schultz thinks that 
even with the tighter money 
situation any worthy borrower 
with a worthy cause can get a 
loan from his bank. The higher 
interest rates have not put 
anyone out of business either 
according to Schultz who says 
“The one or two per cent 
difference is just passed on, the 
same as higher rents, electric 
bills, transportation costs and 
labor — the main thing — have 
been.” 

“Of course the weak sister 
who has trouble borrowing in 
normal times will have that 
much more trouble borrowing 
when things are scarce,” he 
says. 


In answer to a question as to 
new innovations in the banking 
industry, Schultz points out 
such things as computers, one 
of which is_ installed at 
Merchants-Produce. He 
explains whereas it used to take 
25 people working a regular 
eight-hour shift to process the 
bank’s checks, it now averages 
out to a seven-minute task for 
only two people. 


“The new things that science 
develops every day make it 
almost impossible to predict the 
distant future with any degree 
of accuracy,” he says, adding 
that there is some innovation 
announced almost every day. 
One has to try to stay abreast 
them and then make the move 
early in order to keep in the 
running, the former produce 
man feels. 


‘in trying 


Sam Schultz — Former 
Produce Man—Now Banker 





Industry Comments on 
The Packer’s Anniversary 


“Let me extend congratu- 
lations now to The Packer on 
its 75th anniversary. ..I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to be 
among the contributors to 
this special issue and I look 
forward to its publication” — 
Orville Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


‘“‘We are anticipating 
something extra special in this 
anniversary issue which you are 
presently working on” — 
Howard Gault, Howard Gault 
Company, Hereford, Tex. 

=f) 


“My best wishes to you and 
all the “Packerettes’ on the 75th 


Inc., 


“Congratulations on reaching 
this advanced age. It wouldn’t 
have been possible to do so if 
your service hadn’t been good. 
All employees present and past 
should be congratulated 
including our own Ed Danis.” 
— John Orndorff, Union Fruit 
Auction Co., Pittsburgh. Pa. 

=e 


“Congratulations to The 
Packer staff for your upcoming 
75th anniversary. We in Florida 
are quite happy with the way 
The Packer has reported the 
activities of the fruit and 
vegetable industry over the 75 
years and will look forward to 


rating in every possible 


coope 
way in the future.” — Doyle 
Conner, Commissioner, Florida 
Department of Agriculture. 

Be al 


“Over the years your paper 
has been of so much help to us 
to bring about 
improvements in the physical 
handling of products between 
farms and consumers that we 
are only too happy to cooperate 
with you in any way that we 
can.”” — William C. Crow, 
Director, USDA Agricultural 
Research Service, 





NOW! THE WORLD'S LARGEST, AND YOUR MOST 

DEPENDABLE, SOURCE FOR ANJOU PEARS... 

DIAMOND... INTRODUCES THE NEW PAKGARTS: 
ili. 


FRUIT 


PS 


x ; 
Diamond 


NEW DIAMOND CORRUGATED PAKCART CUTS 
YOUR COSTS WITH LESS PRESSURE BRUISING, 
STEM PUNCTURING AND SCUFFING 


From Oregon’s famous, fabulous Hood River Valley, Dia- 


mond offers famous, fabulous fruit, all waxed . 


. Anjou, 


Bosc, Comice and Forelle Pears, plus Red Delicious, 
Golden Delicious and Newtown Pippin Apples. 


ae a A 


DIAMOND FRUIT GROWERS, INC. 


Hood River, Oregon + Area Code 503/386-3066 - 386-3088 


» 





Transportation and Facilities 
Research Division. 


“Our congratulations to The 
Packer for its many years of 
fine service to the produce 
industry. You people have kept 
well ahead of changing times 
and have played a big part in 
keeping the fresh produce 
industry a vital and growing 
business in the face of 
increasing difficulties.” — M. 
L. Collum, Chase & Company. 
Sanford, Fla. 


“I hope your 75th anniversary 
is a complete success.” — 
Wayne Vohland, 
President, Brown & 
Kansas City. . 


“Inasmuch as I will have 
been with Chase Bag Company 
for 45 years as of July 3, I will 
be especially interested in 
reading your special 75th 
Anniversary Issue. 
Congratulations to you on your 
75th, and here’s wishing you 
and your associates continued 
success for a long time to 
come.’’ — Robert R. Koch, vice 
president, Chase Bag Company, 
Los Angeles. 





PACKER MAN 


BILL COON 


As Sales Manager of The 
Packer Publishing Co., Bill 
Coon can take much of the 
credit for this fine 75th an- 
niversary issue. Yet he would 
be first to recognize his out- 
standing sales staff. 

Bill is the type of man any 
industry member would choose 
for his organization if he was 
to succeed in the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry. He is 
constantly seeking new ways 
and new means to help his 
company as well as the in- 
dustry he serves. 

Bill joined the company in 
1952 and started his Packer 
work in Kansas City. Previous 
to that time he worked with 
radio station KFKA in Gree- 
ley, Colo, and the Kansas 
City Star. While with the 
Packer he worked in the of- 
fices in Cincinnati, and Min- 
neapolis before becoming ter- 
ritory manager of the Colo- 
rado - Texas - New Mexico 
territory. In 1959 he went to 
Chicago as manager and 
then returned to the main of- 
fice in Kansas City in 1967 
as Sales mandger. 

His leadership will become 
a factor for The Packer as 
well as in the ‘Tomorrow’, of 
the fresh fruit and vegetable 


industry. , 





Quote Us Daily on All 
Vegetables and 
Fruits 


SEPTEMBER, 1968 


Ted Dillaha has been associated 
with the produce business since 1918 
and started in business for him- 

self here in 1929 - This firm 

now is the oldest established 
produce house in Little Rock oper- 
ating under the same management. 





Phone 
Area Code 501 
FRanklin 
5-8136 (ss) 














PROGRESS, QUALITY 


THOSE TWO WORDS SERVE AS CONSTANT 
WATCHWORDS IN OUR DAILY OPERATIONS. 
OUR PRESENT STANDING WAS BUILT ON 

THOSE WORDS AND OUR FUTURE WILL IN- 
CLUDE THEM TOO. 


ONIONS 
CARROTS 
CABBAGE 
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(Prepared by invitation for 
the 75th Anniversary Edition of 
The Packer by United Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Assn.) 

As reported and depicted in 
this 75th anniversary year of 
The Packer, 1904 and the 
preceding decade was 
distinguished mostly by the 
remarkable fact that fresh 
produce was being distributed 
and sold as well as it was to the 
80 million people who then 
inhabited the 45 states and 
three Indian territories. 

America was then a nation of 
small farms, small business, 
small markets and with only a 
few notable exceptions, there 
was little inclination to change 
the status quo. But the wheels 
of progress were turning in the 
minds of some men. Henry 
Ford made up his mind to get 
the nation off of two wheels and 
on to four in 1904; and a few 
months later the Wright 
brothers tried to outdo him by 
getting all four wheels off the 
ground 


One visionary in the produce 
field was O. C. Wood of 
Davenport, Ia. Wood was a 
jobber of fresh fruits, and as he 
traveled around the country 
west of the Mississippi buying 
and selling available fruit 
crops, harrassed by soot and 
cinder-filled railroad cars and 
foiled by less than dependable 
telegraph communications, he 
wondered if his job might not 
be made easier if the people he 
was dealing with got together 
and tried to improve the 
transportation and 
communication problems. 

Wood knew that the fruit and 
vegetable growers, jobbers and 
retailers in the eastern states 
did a better business because 
they were close together and 
knew each other. Each knew 
the other’s problems and when 
trains and telegraph lines broke 
down, there was a personal 
understanding that prevented 
their business from being too 
adversely affected. If this could 
be achieved west of the 
Mississippi, would not the 
entire industry prosper? 

Western Fruit Jobbers 

Certain that it would, Wood 
sent a circular letter to the 
other jobbers in Iowa and 
Nebraska asking them to meet 
with him on a certain day in 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. Just how 
many men journeyed to Cedar 
Rapids is not known, but one 
who was there was A. U. 
Chaney of Des Moines. Chaney 
was probably the best known 
and it fell to him to ‘‘introduce’”’ 
the men to each other. 

O. C. Wood then took over the 
speaker’s stand and described 
the fruit and produce industry 
future as he saw it. Others 
agreed and when the meeting 
adjourned, the seeds of Western 
Fruit Jobbers Ass’n had been 


ted. 
The idea grew rapidly. The 
men Cedar 


Fruit Jobbers Association 
activities began. The first 
executive officers were: 


Western Fruit Jobbers Assn. of 
America Second Annual Convention 
Des Moines, 1905 


United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 


Assn., Past to Present 


Ass’n used a statement in the by- 
laws that read, “It is most 
important for success to build a 
membership from _ jobbers, 
shippers and brokers of 
untarnished character, whose 
business methods would be 
continuously above reproach, so 
that the placing of the 
association’s stamp of approval 
over the name of any member 
would mean to _ shippers, 
customers and the public that 
any member of the Western 














Fruit Jobbers Ass’n was worthy 
of their full confidence.”’ 
Emblem Survives 

A distinctive emblem was 
also important and the first 
executive committee selected 
the trade mark, which survives 
to serve the United today, the 
Maltese cross, emblem of purity 
and truth. The strong forearm is 
emblematic of the strength and 
power of the association to give 
and demand a square deal 
through the scales of justice. 

The first annual convention 
following the formation of the 
association was held Dec. 28 
and 29, 1904 in Omaha. Ninety 
firms were represented. The 
main issue presented for 
resolution during the first 
convention was the widespread 
custom of peddling 
commodities from rail cars. 
This was considered to be 
detrimental to established trade 
and a transportation committee 
was appointed to investigate 
and report back to the 
convention the following year. 
They did, but nine years passed 
before the committee was able 
to report a ‘‘hearty 
cooperation” between the 
railroads and the industry. 

During those first nine years, 
other problems arose, the most 
important of which involved 
transportation rates and 
services, telephone and 
telegraph rates and services, 
and packaging. More 
committeemen devoted many 
more hours to the search for 
solutions, and by the tenth 
convention in 1914, the 
association finally was able to 
report a “heavy decrease’’ in 
small lot peddling and the 
“hearty cooperation” between 
railroads and industry. But 
rates and services continued to 
be a major area of work. 1914 
also saw the creation of a small 
publicity department to better 
tell the fresh produce story. The 
two programs, publicity and 
more orderly marketing, have 
continued in force ever since. 

Merchandising 

By 1920, merchandising was 
on everyone’s mind. Spurred by 
the growth of retail stores such 
as Sears, Roebuck & Co., J. C. 
Penny, Woolworth, Ford Motor 
Company, the A&P and other 
pioneers, members of the 
Western Fruit Jobbers Ass’n 
listened with great interest to a 
featured talk entitled 
“Application of Retail Methods 
to the Wholesale Distribution of 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables.” 

Advertising was one of the 
methods mentioned, and in 1922 
when the association moved its 
headquarters to Chicago, a 
publicity and extension 
department was formed to 


promote local advertising by 
association members. 

By 1925, changing trade 
conditions, such as the larger 
number of firms engaged in the 
sale and distribution of fresh 
produce, made the need for 
some sort of regulation much 
more important. Until this 
time, the association had been 
opposed to the licensing of 
produce dealers. This 
opposition continued through 
1928 culminating with the 


MALTESE CROSS, at 
left, emblem of puri- 
ty and truth, first 
served the Western 
Fruit Jobbers Assn., 
and continues as the 
trade mark of the 
United. 


adoption of a resolution 

opposing Senator Borah’s 

proposed Perishable 

Agriculture Commodities Act. 
PACA Stand 

Simply stated, the association 
was opposed to PACA because 
America was still a nation of 
small business men. The 
“trusts’’ had been broken up 20 
years earlier by President 
Theodore Roosevelt and it was 
believed that the prosperity of 
the ’20s was based partly on the 
success of the small medium 
sized business activities. The 
association set out to prove its 
point and in the process 
discovered that in the course of 
unregulated small business 
enterprise, many firms were 
not living up to the original 
concepts of the association. The 
character of some produce 
firms was not as “untarnished”’ 
as it might have been, and 
business methods were 
sometimes not ‘‘above 
reproach.” 

This resulted in a reversal of 
the association’s stand and 
during the 1929 convention, it 
was decided that PACA could 
indeed help to promote orderly 
marketing and improve 
industry ethics. The association 
officers went to work in support 
of the regulatory measure and 
in December 1930, the 
Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act was passed by 
Congress. 

With a new set of guidelines, 
the produce industry prospered 
and by 1934, after a number of 
strengthening measures for 
PACA, the 30th annual 
convention listened to a 
negative report from the 
association’s important 
Arbitration Committee. In the 
past, the association’s 
Arbitration Committee had 
handled disputes between 
members and non-members 
and the membership itself. All 
disputes were being taken care 
of through PACA, and the 
association eventually 
disbanded the committee. 

United Formed 

Throughout this entire period 
the association grew and by 
1937 there were some 800 
members across the nation and 
in Canada. It was at that time 
that the American Fruit and 
Vegetable Shippers Ass’n 
merged with the Western Fruit 
Jobbers to form the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Ass’n. 

As the largest association 
representing all facets of the 
fresh fruit and _ vegetable 
industry, the United was in a 
good position to provide many 
forms of assistance to its 
members. As.a result, there was 


a decade and a half of 
exceptional growth culminating 
in the formation of a number of 
divisions. First of these was the 
Potato division. Organized in 
1944, the Potato division now 
provides its members with a 
weekly publication, the 
Spudlight, which among other 
things reports up-to-the-minute 
industry news such as market, 
crop, price trends, quality, 
weather and _ harvesting 
information from every 
important shipping area. In 
addition, the Potato division 
publishes an annual certified 
seed report, providing the 
industry with vital information 
not available in such detail, nor 
as timely, from any other 
source. So effective is this seed 
report that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 
discontinued publication of its 
own report, feeling that the 
United’s was more satisfactory. 

In 1945, the Service 
Wholesalers division of United 
was formally organized and a 
secretary employed. Decreasing 
operational costs and increasing 
sales volume were the first two 
main objectives of the SWD. A 
uniform accounting system was 
developed in order to prepare 
more comparable operating 
costs studies. Improved 
warehousing practices and 
equipment were studied by a 
special committee. The 
division’s monthly publication 
kept the membership informed 
as to recommendations 
developed for cost-saving 
procedures and devices. 

Recognizing the growing 
importance of improving 
merchandising practices at both 
the wholesale supply and retail 
levels, the United 
Merchandising Institute was 
launched in February, 1946, by 
members of the Service 
Wholesalers division. So great 
was the need for a qualified 
training source in the produce 
industry, that in ten years the 
UMI trained some 50,000 
persons under a contract-with 
the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Working out of United’s 
office in Kansas City, UMI 
instructors visited hundreds of 
members’ plants and thousands 
of retail stores, bringing them 
the latest information and 
techniques in buying, handling 
and selling fresh produce. The 
efforts of UMI contributed 
substantially in raising the 
produce departments from a 
mere adjunct to many grocery 
stores to an essential, high- 
profit producing department of 
today’s supermarket. At the 
other end of the fresh produce 
industry, the growing, 
harvesting and shipping end, 
UMI training has resulted in 
more consumers having a 
greater selection of fresher 
produce than ever before in 
history. As the SWD and UMI 
services became so clearly 
complementary, it was decided 
in 1966 to merge them into the 
United Merchandising and 
Management Institute. 

Another Merger 

The United was again 
involved in a merger when 
during its 48th annual 
convention in Cleveland 
January 28-31, 1952, members 
of the National League of 
Wholesale Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Distributors voted to 
dissolve their association and 
merge their membership with 
the United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Ass’n. The adoption 
of the appropriate resolutions 
implementing the merger 
followed nearly a year of 
negotiations by officers of the 
two associations. 

The United’s “branches” or 
chapters in several cities, in 
New Jersey, North Carolina, 

(Continued on page 11) 
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“Serving All Factors in the Production and Marketing of Fresh Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles” is not just a slogan. It is the basis for United’s being. Today, virtually all of 
the commercial marketings of fresh fruit and vegetables are handled by the grow- 
ers, shippers, brokers, wholesalers, cooperatives, retailers and voluntary groups 
who are members of the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association. Transport- 


ers, packagers, commodity groups and associations and allied industry firms are 
also United members. 


Through United's well staffed divisions and departments the Associa- 
tion provides: 


pelted « Instruction and training offered 
through United Merchandising and Man- 
agement Institute covers management, su- 
pervision, sales, merchandising and promo- 
tional techniques. The latest teaching me- 
thods and modern audio-visual equipment 
is employed. 


‘ZZ - 


eeoemeecien Consultants on all phases of merchandising and manage- 
ment are available on a year-round basis. These technicians are available for on- 
site work, or by correspondence with the United. 


DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS To accomodate the scope of the Association's opera- 
tions, the United maintains seven distinct divisions or departments. These are, the 
United Merchandising and Management Institute (UMMI), the Potato Division, 
the Tomato Division, the Terminal Market Division, the Traffic Department, the 


Information Department, and the Fresh for Health Foundation (the consumer in- 
formation and food publicity arm of the Association). 


-— kee PROMOTION - PUBLICITY - 

ONSUMER INFORMATION 
nited members and the industry benefit 
9. ~}-, from the year-round, international commodi- 
4“ \\ ty promotion and food publicity program op- 
mr’ erated by the Association and its public rela- 
tions agency. It functions through major 
| daily and weekly newspapers, radio and tele- 
“ vision stations and other media in the United 

States and Canada. 
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GOVERNMENT LIAISON The United’s headquarters staff in Washington has easy 
access to every government agency dealing directly or indirectly with produce pro- 
duction and distribution. Legislative, regulatory and administrative agencies are 
continuously apprised of United members’ desires and interests. And United mem- 
bers are kept abreast of government activities of interest to every segment of the 
industry. (Three United staff members are registered with the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States for their legislative work.) 


Seven regularly scheduled newsletters - Fresh Outlook, Spudlight, 

resh Forum (retailers and suppliers), Mid-Month Management Review, Terminal 
Times, Tomato Talk and Monthly Supply Letter, plus Nutrition Notes, Facts and 
Pointers and many other highly informative publications are produced for United 
members and other qualified individuals and organizations, assuring them a con- 
tinuous flow of usable, up-to-date information about the industry in general and 


their interests in particular. 
Wine more ioe AU catalogued sources 


of information, United's library facilities are 
available to all united members on a request 

- | basis. The extensive files contain literature, re- 
ports, graphs, photographs, surveys and pro- 
jections. Teachers, dietitians, nutritionists, 
editors, government officials — all these and 
more are regular users of United's library and 
information services. 


The United offers its members companies the benefit of two 
major group insurance programs with attractively low rates. United’s Group Life 
Insurance program provides millions of dollars of coverage for its member com- 
pany officials and employees, its new Long Term Disability Income program offers 
member companies a valuable employee relations tool. 


Fees eaaeien anata cata aeiea Industry and Association activities, achievements, 
problems and projected plans are discussed openly each year at the Association's 
annual convention, by far the biggest and most comprehensive industry get-to- 


gether. The next convention will be held February 10-12, 1969, in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


April 27-29, 1969, are the dates for the next United Merchandising and Manage- 
ment Conference at the Marriott Motor hotel in Chicago. The Conference annual- 
ly provides an opportunity to discuss in detail, operating and marketing problems 
and opportunities. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A UNITED MEMBER 


Clio out and use the convenient coupon below. 


MEMBERSHIP-CONVENTION 
MONEY-SAVING SPECIAL 


Save money by attending the United convention 
as a member. Convention registration fee for non- 
members is $150.00, for members, just $100.00. 
Pro-rated annual dues plus initial fee are $43.33. 
(The $50.00 you save on your convention fee will 
pay for your membership with change left over.) 
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TO: United fresh Fruit and Vegetable Assn. a 
777 14th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 20005 
Check enclosed in the amount of $43.33. 











Jake Schoenburg 
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Auction Heyday of the 
1920s-30s Recalled 


JEFF ROARK 

Jake "loouiee now aged 
85, doesn’t pose as an expert 
analyist of the fresh fruit and 
vegetable auction phenomenon, 
and what caused it to flourish 
and recede. But he does have 
some wonderful memories of 
the auction heyday in the ’20s 
and ’30s, and a few ideas on 
what has happened since. 

For one thing, he points out, 
auction volume began to 
diminish in Chicago, New York 
and other eastern terminals 
when the buyers began to pass 
out of the picture via retirement 
or going into other lines of 
business, produce or otherwise. 
Like the art of tailoring, not 
enough younger men came 
along to fill the gap. As a result, 
in a transition which was 
hastened by the growth and 


development of the chain 
stores, retailers and wholesalers 
began to look elsewhere for 
their supplies. 

That, of course, doesn’t mean 
that the auctions are out of the 
picture by any means, 
Schoenburg points out. It’s just 
that the volume isn’t there and 
that the auctions are no longer 
the factor in the national 
produce picture they once were 
earlier in the century. 

Born in 1883, Jake 
Schoenburg started his produce 
career on the old Randolph 
Street Market in Chicago in 
1907, moved to South Water 
Street in 1911 with the old 
Watson Fruit Company. Shortly 
later he entered the brokerage 
business for a few years, opened 
the wholesale house of 
Schoenburg Company in the 


late teens. In those years, he 
recalls, the ae and 
activities of all dealers were 
closely linked with the daily 
fruit auction, and Schoenburg 
and Charlie Irrgang, for many 
years prominent in the Chicago 
auction business, became close 
friends and worked closely 
together. 

Another prominent and well 
remembered produce figure 
with whom Schoenburg had 
many dealings through the ’20s 
and ’30s was Thomas H. “Tom” 
Peppers, best remembered by 
even the oldtimers as the long 
time operator of the Western 
Fruit Growers, Inc. Los Angeles 
of “Red Mule” fame. 

In those days buying and 
handling fruit wasn’t quite the 
simple operation it is now. The 
grower-shipper didn’t often 


Memorable Chicago Scene of 1918 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH, from the files of Jake Schoenburg, 
who operated J. Schoenburg Company on South Water 


Street in Chicago in 


1918, 


recalls the promotion of 


“Ring Packed” peaches from the Bert Johnson Orchards in 
Arkansas, of which the late Thomas H. “Tom” Peppers was 


a principal. Charles Irrgang was a partner in J. 


Schoen- 


range 
out in their quest for supplies. 
Schoenburg got his feet wet at 
shipping districts in 


the first long distance telephone 
call from Chicago to Imperial 
Valley. 

The late Jack Golbus joined 
J. Schoenburg Company in 
Chicago in 1923, became a full 
partner when the firm opened 
with a choice location on the 
new South Water Market in 
1925. Jake Schoenburg was a 
key figure in the organization of 
the Independent Auction 


burg Company at the time and the three men had many in- 
teresting experiences and shipping point ventures in Wash- 
ington State, California and elsewhere in the years to fol- 
low. Today, at 85, Schoenburg is hale and hearty and makes 
his home at 603 N. Fairfax, Los Angeles. 





United, 


(Continued from page 10) 
and on the _ Del-Mar-Va 
peninsula, continue to flourish 
today after having been re- 
achartered at the time of the 
merger. 

Produce knowledge within 
the industry is only part of the 
success story. As more and 
more fresh produce became 
available, it became obvious 
that the consumer should be 
better educated to the essential 
value of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Out of this need was 
born the United’s Fresh for 
Health Foundation program. 

While product promotion had 
been a part of the association’s 
activities since 1914, it wasn’t 
until 1953 that the present 
consumer information and 
promotion program was 
initiated. Adopted at the 49th 
annual convention, the Fresh 
for Health Foundation has 
continuously and successfully 
utilized every media to tell the 
many merits of fresh fruits and 
vegetables to an ever growing 
number of health and taste- 
conscious consumers. The 
uniqueness of Fresh for Health 
is the fact that every fresh 
commodity is covered. 

Using press releases, color 
and black-and-white 
photographs, motion pictures, 
special editorial placements, 
radio and television and printed 
material, the Fresh for Health 
program adds up to a 
continuing barrage of 
impressions favorable to fresh 
fruits and vegetables. No 
consumer education program of 
comparable scope has every 
been undertaken by the 
produce industry and the ready 
acceptance of Fresh for Health 
materials by food editors of 
newspapers, television and 
radio stations from coast to 
coast and in Canada attests to 
the program’s value. 

Together, the United 
Merchandising and 
Management Institute and the 
Fresh for Health Foundation 
make an effective team in 
building sales and profits. 

Because of the ever 
increasing complexity of 
problems facing terminal 
market operators, the Terminal 
Market Division was organized 


Past to Present 


in 1960. Through its monthly 
publication, Terminal Times, 
and meetings at United’s annual 
conventions, the division is able 
to provide many valuable 
services for its members. It 
arranges special sales training 
seminars and other educational 
programs. The division also 
publishes special reference 
booklets prepared especially for 
its membership and keeps 
abreast of every development in 
fields allied to terminal 
operations. 

The United Brokers division 
is yet another well established 
United division that has served 
the produce industry for more 
than 20 years. In a continuing 
demonstration of industry 
leadership, the Brokers division 
has carried on advertising 
programs in the trade press for 
more than 21 years and has 
been an effective spokesman for 
brokers in advancing and 
promoting their interests. 

The newest United division is 
the Tomato. division. 
Authorized at the 64th annual 
convention in San Francisco 
early this year and organized at 
Monterey, Calif., in April, the 
Tomato division will do for this 
major fresh commodity what 
the other divisions do for the 
industry segments. they 
represent. Interest in the 
Tomato division is high with 
membership applications being 
received daily. The Division’s 
publication, Tomato Talk, has 
already seen its first edition roll 
off the presses and with the 
years of United experience 
from which to draw, the 
Tomato division expects to be a 
key factor in assuring a better 
future for the tomato industry. 

he success of the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association can be easily traced 
to the people involved, both 
staff and membership. There is 
a mutual respect between the 
nearly 2,700 member 
organizations and the 24 staff 
members; a respect born of 
integrity, nurtured on interest 
and matured in service. The 
association is achieving its goal 
of fidelity and service to the 
members. The members are 
loyal to their association; and 
today’s nation of healthy 


consumers is the beneficiary of 
the industry’s largest and most 
viable organization, the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Ass’n. 


AsI See 


Tomorrow 





By OTHAL E. BRAND 
Griffin & Brand of 
McAllen, Inc. 
McAllen, Texas 

The today and tomorrow of 
the produce industry is ever 
changing. We now face and will 
continue to face the everyday 
challenge of current 
competition, but as we face the 
future there are many exciting 
and stimulating challenges. 

The expansion of existing 
markets and the development 
of new markets throughout the 
world is a current and future 
possibility. Utilization of 
chemical bacteria and 
atmosphere control will extend 
the life of fresh fruit and 
vegetable making this possible. 

For those of us in the farming 
and shipping business more 
complete utilization of the total 
product is a necessity. 

Rising labor costs and its 
answer in facility improvement 
more efficient scheduling of 
work force and machinery 
development will continue to 
demand consideration. 

Rapidly changing technology 
in transportation and 
preservation will affect the 
industry. The development of a 
new concept in _ fresh 
transportation is thus assured. 


Company in Chicago in 1923, a 
new $1 million corporation, of 
which Irrgang became general 
manager. Schoenburg was also 
an active figure in_ the 
establishment of an 
independent auction company 
in New York at about the same 
time, made several trips to 
California to buy for both 
auctions in the ’20s. 

Biggest hurdle for newly 
formed independent auctions in 
those days, of course, was the 
procurement of supplies, which 
in the beginning they always 
had to buy until a pattern of 
consignment from shippers was 
built up. At one time the 
Chicago group, the veteran 
produce man recalls, sent his 
son Milton, now retired from 
the produce business, to 
Exeter, Calif. to establish the 
firm’s own packing and 
shipping operation. 

All of which may make dull 
reading to younger folks, but is 
a history still full of constant 
surprises and vivid recollections 
to Jake Schoenburg. He left the 
auction business in the early 
’30s when the Chicago auctions 
were merged, was briefly with 
Merkel Company, then spent a 
“tour of duty” as a buyer from 
L. Gillarde Company, Chicago, 
in California in the late ’30s. 
Still later, he reopened a 
brokerage business in Chicago 
with his son, Dean, and was 
active in the produce picture 
until he retired and moved to 
California in 1956. 

That was twelve years ago. 
Today, alert, as always neatly 
dressed, and maintaining an 
interest in his fellow men of 
well over the traditional three 
score and ten, he makes his 
home in an apartment at 603 N. 
Fairfax in Los Angeles. Mrs. 
Schoenburg, recently in poor 
health, makes her home in the 
Kennedy Convalescent 
Hospital, conviently located 
next door. Son Milton, retired 
from the produce business, lives 
in North Hollywood. The other 
two sons are still active. Ed is a 
principal of Ballantine Produce 
Company of Sanger and 
Reedley, and Dean is with Mel 
Finerman Company, Inc., at 
Oxnard. Schoenburg’s only 
daughter, Mrs. Syril Eyssman, 
lives at Leesville, La. 

Today, still interested in the 
ch a scene, Jake 

hoenburg can look back with 
ae he ok on goa on 

played in helping 
build the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry in its earlier 
days. 2 
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PHONE: 816-221-8730 (ss) @ KANSAS CITY, MO. 64106 


Serving the 
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WHICH IS THE GROWING OUTLET FOR ALL 
YOUR FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


TO REACH THAT MARKET 
CONTACT THE ENERGETIC 
TEAM AT YANKEE 
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Let Us Supply Your Needs 
from a BOX 
to a CARLOAD 


Phone (Area Code 312) 829-9413 (pp) 
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PACA Serves The Industry 


By J. J. DIMOND, Chief, Regulatory Branch 
Fruit and Vegetable Division 
Consumer and Marketing Service 


U. S. De; 


nt of Agriculture 


During the 38 years the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
has been in effect, great progress has been made toward 
developing a rapid and efficient system of marketing fruits and 
vegetables. Because of the highly perishable nature of these 
commodities, rapid harvesting, packing and distribution are 


essential. 

Many of the younger people 
now active in the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry are not 
aware of conditions prior to 
1930 which led to the enactment 
of this law. In those days, 
marketing of produce was an 
extremely hazardous business. 
Unscrupulous men_ took 
advantage of these conditions. 

As Representative Summers 
of Washington stated during the 
congressional debate on 
legislation which was to become 
PACA, “‘Everyone familiar with 
the situation knows that the 
farmers have suffered from the 
unscrupulous handlers for ages. 
Of the many men who handle 
these fruits and vegetables, a 
a great majority are honorable 
upright men, but unfortunately 
there are some unscrupulous 
people mixed in all trades and 
professions, and these take 
advantage when the market 
declines, or when there is a long 
distance intervening between 
the point of shipment and the 
point where the goods are 
received and insist on discounts 
before they will accept the 
goods or make settJement.’’ He 
further commented, “I have in 
mind a two-car shipment of 
apples — _ twice federally 
inspected and found up to 
contract but refused; the case 
was taken into court, and after 
three years it had not yet come 
to trial because a shrewd lawyer 
in some way secured 
postponement. The loss is 
charged back to the shipper and 
the farmer.” 

Representative LaGuardia of 
New York remarked during this 
same discussion, “Now take 
products like onions and 
watermelons, or any perishable 
product of any kind, when there 
is a glut in the market, say at 
New York, experience has 
indicated that the shipments 
are kept on the sidings, not 
unloaded and then either 
rightfully or wrongfully they are 
declared to be spoiled.” 

Senator Simmons of North 
Carolina, during Senate 
consideration of this legislation, 
commented, ‘‘I do not think the 
destruction of these perishable 
products is the chief evil of 
which the farmers complain. 
The chief grivance, as I 
understand — and I live in a 
trucking country where we ship 
immense quantities of 
perishable vegetables and a 
large quantity of potatoes — is 
that the trouble arises out of the 
dishonesty of the commission 
merchants in reporting that the 
produce brought a very 
negligible price because it was 
in such bad condition....During 
the trucking season in my 
country hardly a day passes 
when I am at home that I am 
not met by some farmer or 
producer of potatoes or other 
vegetables with a complaint 
that he shipped his goods in fine 
condition, they arrived within a 
reasonable time, and they were 
reported either rejected or in 
such bad condition that the 
returns were hardly sufficient 
to pay the freight charges; and 
that has become such a 
common and far reaching 


practice there is loud clamor for 


some sort of protection against 
these schemes of exploitation 
and robbery.” 
Early Efforts 

If a shipper or a dealer was 
convinced that he had been 
defrauded by such unfair 
practices he was discouraged 
from attempting to recover 
damages because of the time, 
expense and delay involved in 
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court procedures. Reputable 
shippers, brokers, and dealers 
found it almost impossible to 
conduct business in perishable 
commodities under these 
conditions. They realized that 
before the industry could 
develop an efficient system of 
marketing fruits and vegetables 
some generally agreed upon fair 
trading rules would be 
necessary. As early as 1916, the 
leading trade associations were 
discussing ways and means of 
solving these problems. 

During 1917, the U. S. Food 
Administration was created 
with broad war powers and, 
after considerable discussions 
with industrv leaders, 
regulations were issued which 
required the licensing of all 
handlers of fruits and 
vegetables. Also, rules were 
issued prohibiting certain unfair 
trade practices.. Marketing 
conditions in the industry were 
so much improved under these 
war time regulations that the 
industry sought a means of 
continuing these benefits when 
the war powers were 
terminated. By 1919 some trade 
rules were formulated and 
published but they were merely 
for the guidance of the trade 
and lacked effective 
enforcement machinery. The 
trade associations strongly 
recommended the industry use 
and obey these rules in order to 
reduce the number of 
contractual disputes. 

Numerous conferences and 
discussions were held by the 
trade associations thereafter 
seeking to eliminate the many 
unfair trading practices which 
were then prevalent. As a result 
of years of debate and 
deliberation the PACA emerged 
in 1930. It contained most of the 
important provisions and 
safeguards desired by industry 
representatives. Congress 
described this law as ‘“‘an Act to 
suppress unfair and fraudeulent 
practices in the marketing of 
perishable agricultural 
commodities in interstate or 
foreign commerce.” As defects 
in the law later became 
apparent, they were rectified by 
amendments. Each of 11 
changes so far has strengthened 
and improved the 
administration of the law. 

Fair Trading 

The law establishes a code for 
fair trading and prohibits such 
practices as the refusal of a 
seller, without reasonable 
cause, to deliver produce sold 
or contracted to be sold; 
rejection, without reasonable 
cause, of produce bought or 
contracted to be handled on 
comsignment; refusal to pay 
promptly the agreed price of 
produce which complies with 
the contract terms; the 
dumping, discarding, or 
destroying of any produce 


received by commission 
merchants on consignment 
without reasonable cause and 
the failure or refusal to account 
correctly and to make full 
payment promptly for produce 
shipped on consignment or on 
joint account. 

Also, the law prohibits 
misrepresentation of the grade, 


‘ quality, quantity, weight or 


state of origin of fruits and 
vegetables in interstate or 
foreign commerce. The Act 
does not require any particular 
markings on containers, but 
those that are used must be 
accurate. 

The law requires every 
licensee to prepare and 
maintain records which fully 
and correctly disclose all 
transactions involved in his 
business. The regulations under 
this act specify the basic 
records which are to be 
maintained, depending upon 
the nature of the business. 

All commission merchants, 
dealers, brokers and certain 
retailers handling fresh and 
frozen fruits and vegetables in 
interstate or foreign commerce 
are required to be licensed. 
Substantial penalties may be 
imposed for conducting a 
business subject to the act 
without the required license. 

Licenses 

Licenses are the key to 
enforcement of the act. 
Licenses may be suspended or 
revoked for flagrant and 
repeated violations of the act. 
This is a deterrent to persons 
who might otherwise operate in 
a manner detrimental to the 
industry. In addition, the 
department may refuse to issue 
a license to a person with a 
record of violations of the act. 

Revenue from the annual 
license fees pays the cost of 
administering the law. 

The regulations under this act 


(Editorial comment 
from The Packer, 
July 22, 1899) 

Potatoes will never be 
handled so that shippers 
will be certain of fair 
dealing until a system of 
inspection is adopted at 
receiving points. It is no 
easy matter to convince a 
shipper that a deduction 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 
pounds for dirt is either 
just or _ reasonable. 
Official inspection and it 
only will remedy the evils 
now complained of. 
There is no reason why 
potatoes should not be 
inspected and graded, 
and their condition upon 
arrival at any market 
ascertained, beyond 
dispute. As it now is, the 
dealer is in a position to 
give the shipper the 
worst of it, and if he is at 
all crooked, he does not 
fail to do so. 


include definitions of standard 
trade terms specifically 
designed for the fruit and 
vegetable industry. The use of 
these standard terms permits 
the preparation of short and 
simple contracts which can be 
understood by all the parties 
involved. 


Reparation complaints 
alleging violations of the law 
may be filed with the 
department. Any financially 
interested party can file such a 
complaint under this act 
whether he holds a PACA 
license or not. Complaints may 
be filed by letter, telegram, or 
telephone with any of the four 
PACA field offices located in 
New York, Chicago, Fort 
Worth, and Los Angeles. The 
facts will be reviewed by one of 


the investigators and if there is 
a proper basis for a complaint 
he will contact the other party 
and attempt to arrange an 
informal settlement. The great 
majority of the complaints filed 
under this act are settled on an 
informal basis at considerable 
savings in time, effort, and 
expense to the parties involved. 
The department makes no 
charge for handling such 
complaints. 
Formal Complaints 

If amicable settlement cannot 
be arranged and it appears that 
the facts warrant such action, 
the party claiming injury is 
given an opportunity to file a 
formal complaint. If the 
damages claimed are in excess 
of $1,500 either party can 
request an oral hearing, like a 
court proceeding, for the 
presentation of evidence. Cases 
involving smaller amounts are 
handled without hearings under 
a shortened procedure in which 
the parties submit their 
evidence in writing. 

After the proceedings are 
finished, the department’s 
judicial officer will decide the 
case and whether to issue a 
reparation award. If the award 
is not paid or appealed by the 
respondent within the time 
specified, his license is 
suspended automatically. After 
suspension, the violator cannot 
continue in business and cannot 
be employed by another 
licensee unless a bond is posted 
and the department approves of 
the employment. Therefore, 
such awards are usually much 
more effective than a judgment 
obtained in a court action. 

Since 1930, the department 
has handled over 90,000 
complaints and issued more 
than 212,000 licenses of which 
approximately 20,000 are now in 
effect. While many complaints 
are for small sums, some of 
them involve substantial 
amounts. In recent years, 
informal complaints were 
settled involving damages 
claimed of over $160,000, and it 
is not unusual for complaints to 
involve $50,000 or more. During 
an average year the department 
handles approximately 3,000 
informal reparation complaints 
and, as a result of amicable 
settlements effected, the 
complaining parties are paid in 
excess of $2 million. The 
department normally conducts 
more than 800 personal 
investigations a year, some of 
them requiring several months 
to complete. 


Reparations 

Last year, the Department’s 
Judicial Officer issued 318 
formal orders awarding 
reparations in the amount of 
more than $1 million. The 
largest reparation order issued 
that year amounted to over 
$66,000 and six others exceeded 
$20,000. There were 51 licenses 
suspended because of the 
failure of respondents to pay 
reparation orders and 52 firms 
permitted their licenses to 
terminate prior to the time 
orders were issued so these 
licenses could not be suspended 
when the awards were not paid. 
Appeals were filed in U. S. 
District Courts in only nine 
cases that year. The department 
takes takes considerable pride 
in the fact that only a very small 
percentage of the orders on 
which appeals are filed are 
reversed by the courts. 

Another type of action by the 
department involves 
disciplinary complaints. These 
are filed by the department 
against individuals and firms 
which have committed repeated 
and flagrant violations of the 
law. They usually involve 
failure to render accurage 
accountings on consignment 
and joint account transactions, 
failure to pay promptly for 
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PACKER WOMAN 


MRS. BETTE HATFIELD 

The friendly greeting most 
Packer advertisers receive 
when telephoning Kansas 
City is the voice of Bette 
Hatfield, advertising mana- 
ger. Mrs. Hatfield is respon- 
sible for the advertising 
production of The Packer, 
which was a great task in 
assembling the largest issue 
the company ever produced, 
this 75th Anniversary issue. 

Bette joined The Packer 
Publishing Co. in 1962 as sec- 
retary to Jim Connell, pub- 
lisher, who was then sales 
manager. She knows the in- 
dustry and the trade accounts 
as well as the allied factors. 


As Y See Samanta 


By L. F. GARRETT JR. 
Garrett-Holmes & Co. Inc. 


Unfortunately M4 
nately, it is necessary 
consider some of the lack of 
action and planning by the 
produce industry in the past 
when thinking about the 
“Tomorrow of the Produce 
Industry.” Without extensive 
planning by all factions of the 
industry, we will continue to 
experience “defensive type” 
progress which I consider to be 
very perilous and insecure. I 
would prefer to see our industry 
in the more healthy position of 
predicting some of _ the 
problems it will be faced with in 
the future and having a positive 
plan for strong “‘offensive type” 
progress. 

The tremendous growth in 
population throughout the 
world, and the fact that these 
people must be fed, offers a 
very bright future for the entire 
food industry. The fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry will get 
a fair share of that potential 
market only if it keeps its 
product before the consuming 
public through modern 


advertising and continued 
improvements in handling, 
quality, and display. 

Methods of 


our 
products have improved 


considerably during the past 
several years; yet, we are 
experiencing a very serious 
shortage of all types of 
transportation in most major 
producing areas. In fact, market 


value is influenced by the © 
availability of tion. 
This condition should not exist 
and is often times very 
expensive. Movement of 
product is curtailed. 

Young, qualified people must 
become interested in our 
industry. We have not kept 
abreast of the times in this 
respect. It is our responsibility 
to motivate young students to 
seek out employment in this 
industry. 


I have touched on only a few 
of the problems facing our 
industry. Planning for the 
future on an industry-wide basis 
is a “must” and can best be 
accomplished through our 
many well-qualified trade 
associations working under the 
direct supervision of capable 
industry leaders who are willing 
to devote much time to this 
movement. It is our industry, 
our livelihood, and our 
future.—The potential is 
there.—Industry people must 
direct it to greater success. 





Meet our nine top apple salesmen 


Yes, when it comes to shipping apples, F & P packaging sells itself .. . sells your apples, too. Shock-absorbing F & P 
Mapes Trays that prevent bruising, keep fruit safely separated, provide better ventilation for faster cooling and permit 
the use of lighter weight outer containers because of Mapes Trays’ greater strength. And F & P Apple Boxes are, 
available in a wide variety of sizes and styles to fit your every shipping and packaging requirement. From boxes and 
poly bags to packaging and sizing machinery, F & P offers the only complete packaging service to the fruit and 
produce industry. That’s what our 36 page catalog is all about. Send for your copy today! 








INLAND 


CONTAINER 


CORPORATION 


General Offices: 7601 W. Washington St., indianapolis, ind.. 317-244-7641 
























































Carlots 
Trucklots 
Apples, Peaches 
Pears, Plums 
Citrus, Melons 
Fred Essner 


CREATIVE MARKETING 


IS OUR BUSINESS... 
BUILT BY GROWTH, PROSPERITY 
& CONFIDENCE in our PERFORMANCE. 
LET US LINK YOU WITH YOUR MARKET. 


IC) FW ANT CQ 
S. 1B. DAVIES 


Catet Distulbutors 


Since 1924 


616-456-5342 (ss) 
280 VALLEY AVENUE, S.W. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH—— 
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“Our Performance Speaks For Us’’ 
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The Fruit & Vegetable Division: One-Half Century of Service 


By FLOYD F. HEDLUND, Director 
Fruit and Vegetable Division 


Consumer and 


Service 


Marketing 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The work of the Fruit and Vegetable 


Division — to help the 


produce industry in the orderly marketing of its products — began 


more than 50 years ago. T 
of 


‘oday, these programs cover a wide range 


services that affect not only producers and marketing 
firms, but also consumers: market news; the development of U. S. 
grade standards for fresh and processed products and the 
inspection and certification of these products; the enforcement of 
regulatory legislation; acreage-marketing guides; surplus removal; 
marketing agreements and orders; supplying foods under the 
National School Lunch Act; and defense planning. These programs 
are Carried out by seven Branches of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division in Washington, D. C., and 210 field locations. 


The cooperation of the fruit 
and vegetable industry has been 
and still is essential in the 
development and operation of 
these programs. The concern of 
many groups in industry and in 
government, about the chaotic 
conditions in the marketplace in 
the early part of the 20th 
century, was the impetus for 
the basic actions that estab- 
lished this work. This concern, 
transmitted to Congress, 
resulted in 1912 in passage of 
the United States Apple 
Grading Law, to standardize 
apple barrels and grades, and in 
1913 in the first Congressional 
appropriation for conducting 
studies in the marketing of farm 
products. Shortly after this 
appropriation was made, the 

of Agriculture 
established the Office of 
Markets in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

During the first year of its 
operation, work in the Office of 
Markets centered primarily 
around preparatory studies of 
market grades and standards, 
supply and demand, methods 
and costs of distribution, 
transportation and_ storage 
problems, and the feasibility of 
a market news service. 

Market News 

The Fruit and Vegetable 
Market News Service, operated 
by the Division’s Market News 
Branch in cooperation with 
state agencies, was the first 
program of our present work 
that was put into operation 
under the old Office of Markets. 
In 1915, the first market report 
was issued — on _ supplies, 
market conditions, and prices 
for strawberries in 
Hammond,La. The purpose of 
the Market News Service — to 
collect the disseminate timely 
market information so that 


effective marketing decisions — 
Tai. 

seven ping 
point offices and six terminal 
-market offices were established 





in 1915. By 1918, there were 32 
terminal market offices and 82 
offices in production areas. The 
number of market news offices 
has varied during the years; 
reports are now being issued 
from 24 terminal market offices 
‘and 47 shipping point locations. 

' Until the late 1930’s, market 
information was transmitted 
over leased wire by telegraph 
key. Today, market information 
is rapidly exchanged throughout 
the United States by 100-word-a- 
minute teletype machines over 
a 20,000 mile leased-wire 
system that connects all market 
news offices. Market news 
reports are available to the 
industry by telephone and in 
mimeographed reports 
published by the various offices. 
In some offices, telephone tape 
recorders are used to answer 
the many calls for information. 
Newspapers, radio, and 
television also disseminate our 
market news reports. 

In the fiscal year 1967, more 
than 6,200 buyers and sellers 
were interviewed daily to 
obtain price and _ supply 
information for market 
analysis, and 9.6 million market 
reports were distributed. 

Practically all of the seasonal 
shipping point offices and about 
one-third of the city market 
offices are jointly operated or 
financed under cooperative 
agreements between the 
Consumer and Marketing 
Service and state agencies. 
Currently, cooperative 
agreements are in effect with 31 
states. 


The most recent market news 
expansion is the experimental 
reporting of market 
information for cut flowers in 
growing areas in the central 
coastal counties of California 
and the San Francisco terminal 
market. This service began late 
in 1967. 

Standardization, 

Work leading to 


on 
the 


standardization and inspection 
of fresh fruits and vegetables 
also began in the Office 
‘for Markets in 1913. The need 
for national standards for fruits 
and vegetables was 
emphasized with 
inauguration of the Market 


based on comparable quality. 

Progress in developing grades 
and standards was naturally 
slow because of the necessary 
investigations in all produc-: 
ing areas and discussions with. 
growers and shippers to 
formulate standards that would 
be meaningful nationwide. The 
first official grade standards — 
for potatoes — were issued in 
1917. 

In the same year, 
Congressional authority was 
granted to inspect produce at 
terminal markets, and 
inspection offices were 
established in 34 of the larger 
markets. Inspection at shipping 
points was authorized in 1923. 

The Fresh Products 
Standardization and Inspection 
Branch is responsible for the 
development of U. S. grade 
standards and for the operation 
of the inspection serivce. 
Inspection at shipping point is 
made by the Federal-State 
Inspection Service. Cooperative 
agreements with state agencies 
to establish this service were 
institutued shortly after 
shipping point inspection was 
authorized. 

Development of grade 
standards proceeded slowly, but 
by June 1931, 67 standards 
covering 50 commodities had 
been recommended. At the 
close of the 1968 fiscal year, 157 
grade standards covering 8 
different products were in 
effect, including 39 standards 
for raw products for processing. 
In the fiscal year 1967, 
approximately 1,689,300 carlot 
equivalents of produce were 
inspected. 


Processed Fruits, Vegetables 
The Processed Products 
Standardization and Inspection 
Branch is responsible for 
developing grade standards and 
providing inspection for 
, frozen, dried, and 
dehydrated fruits and 
vegetables and _ related 
products, such as jams, jellies, 
peanut butter, honey, and 
maple syrup. The inspection of 
canned fruits and vegetables 
was first authorized under the 
U. S. ‘Warehouse Act of 1916. 
This act, among other things, 
gave authority to inspect and 


greatly . 
the 


canned fruits and 

stored in public warehouses 
soul of Maundy tasenetios 
parties. 


issue certificates of grades on 
vegetables 
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In the early 1930’s_ the 
demand for inspection was 
princiaplly from packers and 
distributors interested in 
obtaining certifications for 
loans. The period 1940 through 
1945 was one of tremendous 
expansion because of inspection 
for the military and other 
governmental agencies. 

Following World War II, the 
frozen food industry expanded 
rapidly. Because it was a 
relatively new industry, 
financing institutions required, 
among other things, certificates 
of quality and condition on 
frozen foods offered as 
collateral for loans. i 
requirement served as an 
impetus in applications for 
continuous in-plant inspection. 
The first continuous in-plant 
service was initiated in 1938 in 
a plant in Traverse City, Mich., 
that packed red tart pitted 
cherries. Growth has continued 
through the years, and in 1967 
there were 335 plants under 


‘continuous and other types of in- 


plant inspection. In addition, 
there has been a tremendous 
demand for and expansion of 
inspection on a lot basis. In the 
fiscal year 1967, approximately 
35 per cent of the canned and 80 
per cent of the frozen fruits and 
vegetables packed were in- 
ted. 
aks Regulatory Work 
The Regulatory Branch 
administers the Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act 
of 1930. the Produce Agency 
Act of 1927, and the Standard 
Container Acts of 1916 and 1928. 


The Perishable 


marketin 


in 
interstate and foreign 
commerce. All dealers, 


princi; 
agents javeivian 


consignments. This Act not only 
applies to fruits and vegetables, 
but also to all other perishable 
farm products. 

Under the Produce Agency 
Act, 18 cases were handled 
during fiscal year 1967. These 
involved cut flowers or 
Christmas trees 


The U. S. Standard Container 
Acts of 1916 and 1928 specify 
certain standard sizes for 
containers subject to these laws 
in order to prevent the use of 
deceptive containers in 
marketing fresh fruits or 
vegetables. Capacity 
examinations were of 
over 2,200 samples of containers 

j to the Standard 

to 

determine whether they 

complied with the capacity 
requirements of these laws. 


Marketing Agreements, Orders 

The Fruit, Vegetable, and 
Specialty Crops Branches are 
responsible for administering a 
variety of programs. The most 
important are marketing 
agreements and orders, surplus 
removal activities, and National 
School Lunch purchases. In 
addition, the commodity 
branches conduct market 
development programs with 
industry groups and make 
economic and market analyses 
and initiate recommendations 
in connection with (a) USDA’s 
Plentiful Foods Program, and 
(b) surplus removal and supply 
programs. 


The Vegetable Branch issues 
annual acreage-marketing 
guides for vegetables and 
potatoes. The Fruit Branch also 
has responsibility for 

inistration of the Export 
Apple and Pear Act and the 
Export Grape and Plum Act. 

The three commodity 

branches trace their origin back 


to the = 1930’s. The 
i of marketing 


agreement and order programs, 
authorized under the 
a Adjustment Act of 

, and the economic analyses 


for these 
were functions of the 


Agreeltaral Adjustment 
A onions. and toma 


a The Fruit and Vegetable 
A total of 49 marketing Division is one of seven 
psermapr A sb amb Qa commodity divisions of the 
were in effect in the fi year Consumer and Marketing 
1967 for fresh citrus and Service responsible for 
operating nationwide 
of marketing service. With 
approximately 1,600 employees 
and 4,000 licensees (state 
employees who are licensed to 
inspect fruits and vegetables 


limes, oranges, grapefruit, 
dates, ew rose lM hd le 








IN PHILADELPHIA 


A. CANCELMO CO. 


SINCE 1876 
Delaware Ave. and Wolf St. 
ZIP CODE 19148 


Specializing in 


DECIDUOUS FRUITS 


FLORIDA and CALIFORNIA 


CITRUS 
FRUITS 


SELL AT AUCTION 6 PRIVATE SALES 


Receivers e Commission Merchants e Distributors 


CITRUS - GRAPES - PEARS - DECIDUOUS 
All Fresh Fruits - Vegetables 


(AREA CODE 215) 


HOward 7-7582 (ss) A. Victor Cancelmo, Jr. 
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THE MIDWEST’S FOREMOST 
MERCHANDISING AND MARKETING 
SPECIALISTS OF FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


(Learning, Changing and Leading for 34 Years) 


A Message from ‘*fCap” 


On August 13, 1934, we started the fresh fruit and vegetable industry by inaugurating 
an over-night delivery warehouse service to service wholesalers within a 300-mile radius of 
Kansas City. Old timers in the trade were skeptical about the success of such an operation. 
“It could not be done profitably,” they said. 

As “poor boys” with some 20-years experience and very limited capital, but with hordes 
of friends and unlimited stubbornness and determination to work hard, we set out on the 
voyage. We anticipated a long and perilous journey. 

At that time service wholesalers in the territory were supplied by rail and trucks, which 
normally required 48 to 54 hours in transit from dealers in Kansas City. Lettuce, tomatoes, 
grapes, strawberries and all other commodities were shipped via this service. (As we look 
back, the merchandise was in pretty bad shape by the time it was handled and delivered 
to the carrier). Needless to say, after a few weeks we were swamped with business. We were 
short of equipment and short of merchandise. We were simply caught by a bad case of the 
shorts all the way around 

By January 1, 1935, we had rapidly overcome most of the difficulties and we were in a posi- 
tion to reach out further and still do a good job. This service helped tremendously to rehabili- 
tate some of the smaller service wholesalers and was most beneficial to the larger ones too. 
“Fresh” meant a lot in those days too. 

We continued to move ahead and we became a very important factor in our industry. During 
World War Il we were declared essential to the war effort because of our ability to make quick 
delivery to the trade which supplied Army, Navy and Air Force bases in the areas we serviced. 
By this time our success was very evident. 

During the change of times and distribution methods, we have kept astride. 

We must recognize the fact that while we had spent endless hours in this endeavor to be 
successful, we enjoyed the cooperation of our customers and our suppliers and we feel very 
much indebted to The Packer for all the helpful contributions they have made. 

We congratulate you on your 75th birthday. 


Fa 
GARRETT—HOLMES & CO. 


200 South Fifth St. 


(Area Code 913) 621-2526( pp) 


a complete selection 
of fresh fruits & vegetables 
from all shipping areas to 
all points in a TEN-STATE area. 





Offers 





L. F. GARRETT, SR. 
L. F. GARRETT, JR. 
JACK FIGUIERAS 
PETER ALESHI 


— SALES — 











Kansas City, Kansas 
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all involved with produce. 


As I See Today 


By WAYNE VOHLAND 
Brown & Loe Inc. 
Kansas City 
The produce business, as any other large industry, must 
constantly change and grow. The next few years should show 
many improvements that will keep this business providing a 
better product to the consumer which is the ultimate goal of 


Shippers are at all times striving to find better growing 
methods which will produce a more uniform and quality 
product. Their packing methods are constantly up-dated to 
find the best and most reliable ways to package their 


products. 


Since freshness of the product is the most important factor 
in the produce operation, transportation is and will remain 
one of the key areas in this business. Newer methods of truck 
transportation and express service of railroads will provide 
faster delivery to all parts of the country. The next few years 
should show greatly increased use of air freight which will 
enable us to insure delivery of our products in a matter of 


hours. 


Working with the people involved in all phases of the 
produce operation has made me proud to be a part of this 


progressive industry. 





PACA Serves The In 


(Continued from page 12) 
produce purchased, failure to 
maintain adequate records and 
other violations. Also in this 
category are cases in which the 
department questions an 
applicant’s fitness for license 
because of his unsatisfactory 
record. 

Last year seven licenses were 
revoked for flagrant violations, 
four licenses were suspended 
for repeated violations and four 
licenses were denied because of 
the history of the applicants. 
That year 407 disciplinary cases 
were handled, of which 321 
involved misbranding, and 86 
involved other types of 
violations. Injunctions and 
penalties were imposed by the 
courts in three cases resulting 
from operating subject to the 
act without a valid license. 


Misrepresentation of the 
grade, quality, weight, state of 
origin, etc., of fruits and 
vegetables shipped in interstate 
commerce is prohibited by the 
act. Any licensee who violates 
the law by misbrznding is 
subject to disciplinary action 
which may result in the 
Suspension or revocation of his 
license. If a buyer receives 
misbranded produce, he is 
entitled to reject it or to correct 
the misbranding at the 
shipper’s expense. 

The department conducts a 
continuous program of spot 
checking for misbranded 
produce on the terminal 
markets and in shipping areas. 
During an average year, the 
department will handle about 
300 misbranding cases. 
Investigators will visit over 700 
firms and contact more than 
1,000 industry members in 20 
States checking on misbranded 
produce. As a result of 
misbranding violations this year 
the licenses of two firms have 
been suspended for periods 
ranging up to 45 days. 

Trade Meetings 

To encourage closer 
cooperation between the 
industry and the department, 
PACA representatives attend 
many trade meetings to answer 
questions on the act and to 
discuss the policies and 
procedures followed in handling 
complaints. It is obvious that 
many of the parties involved in 
complaints are not aware of the 
duties and responsibilities of 
the persons with whom they are 
dealing and the _ protection 
afforded by the law. The 
department also conducts 
PACA marketing clinics in 
shipping areas and on the 
terminal markets to inform 
industry members how to avoid 
disputes and the importance of 
preparing and maintaining 
complete records. Various 
informational pamphlets on the 
Act and regulations also are 
available. 

Since most of the negotiations 
in this industry are conducted 


by telephone, disputes 
frequently arise because the 
parties involved do not have 
adequate evidence in writing 
ayailable to prove their 
contentions. This can result in 
substantial financial losses. Last 
year the Department conducted 
13 marketing clinics while 
representatives of the 
department attended the 
conventions of most of the large 
trade associations in order to be 
available to discuss with 
members of the industry their 
marketing problems relating to 
this act. 

The act makes an additional 
important contribution to the 
industry since the Department 
is available to act as a friendly 
and impartial arbitrator in 
arranging amicable settlements 
of disputes before complaints 
are filed. 

In such a fast moving 
industry, differences of opinion 
frequently arise. Many licensees 
utilize the department’s service. 
These businessmen are not 
interested in filing complaints, 
but they do desire advice and 
counseling on their contract 
performance problems. If the 
facts involved in a dispute 
permit a quick informal opinion 
it may be settled without delay. 
The great majority of licensees 
are willing to accept informal 
opinions on such matters and 
settle their differences on the 
basis of the department’s 
recommendations. If the 
transactions are complicated 
and an informal opinion cannot 
be rendered, the parties are 
afforded the opportunity to 
present their evidence for 
consideration. After these 
papers are reviewed a 
recommendation is made which 
usually results in settlement. 
Thousands of such calls are 
received by the Washington 
office and the field offices every 
year. 


Conference Group 

The PACA-Industry 
Conference Group meets with 
representatives of the 
department once each year for 
the purpose of advising and 
counseling with the department 
on the administration of this 
law. This committee was 
formally established on Jan. 10, 
1963, by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and is an outgrowth 
of a similar informal group 
which held its first meeting in 
1958. 


The Conference Group 
consists of representatives of 
growers, shippers, brokers, 
service wholesalers, terminal 
market dealers, and retailers. 
Discussions cover all phases of 
the administration of the Act. 
These meetings provide an 
excellent forum for exchanging 
views and ideas between 
members of the industry and 
the officials administering the 
act. All proposed regulations 





Order Your 


issue, NOW! 





Check for $ 


of The Packer's 75th Anniversary 


The Packer is making 
extra copies available at 
$3.00 each. Post Paid. 


ORDER FORM (CLIP AND MAIL) 


YES! Please send me — 


copies of the 75th Anniversary 
issue. Enclosed find my 


Extra Copies 
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under the law are first screened 
by this group. If the group 
recommends the proposed 
regulations, they are then 
published in tentative form to 
afford all interested parties the 
opportunity to submit their 
views and comments 


As changes have taken place 
over the years in trade practices 
governing the buying and 
selling of produce, the law and 
methods of administration have 


dustry 


been modified in order to keep 
pace with the needs of the 
industry. 


The Department looks to the 
industry for help and guidance 
in suggesting improvements in 
the services rendered under this 
law. While the act is not 
perfect, it has’ been 
demonstrated over the years to 
be a sound and workable law 
which promotes orderly 
marketing. 


The Packer 


MARKET 
GOSSIP 


(From The Kansas City 
Packer, Oct. 24, 1895) 
Lemons are steady to weak. 

California peaches are out of 
the market. 

The order trade for foreign 
fruits is very fair. 

Oranges are in light receipt 
with a fair demand. 

Cooler weather always 
stimulates the demand for 
celery. 

The supply of bananas is 
rather large, still the inquiry is 
fair. 

Colorado potatoes in car load 
lots sell at 45 cents per bushel, 
in smaller lots at 50 cents per 
bushel. 

The varieties of onions on 
sale are Red Weatherfield, Red 
Globe and Yellow Danvers, 
which are in good supply. 

The supply of potatoes is 
large. Home grown, Minnesota 
and Iowa potatoes on the 
market interfere materially 
with the sale of Colorado. 

Cranberries are very firm, 
prices having advanced $1.50 a 
barrel in the past two weeks. It 
is thought the advance has 
come to stay for some time. 

Table apples are firmer, in 
fact the apple trade has been 
brisker the past week. Receipts 
are rather limited and the 


Shipping demand east and west 


good. One Kansas City dealer 
made a sale the past week of 
2,000 barrels to an Iowa party. 
The lemon crop in_ the 
Palermo district this year is an 
exceedingly large one, at least 
twice as large as last year’s 
crop, according to a report by 
United States Consul Seymour 
to the state department. Owing 


PACKER MAN 


CHET MOZDEN 

He’s as solid as the Rock 
of Gibralter and persistent 
and consistent as a Packer 
man. That's Chet Mozden, 
Chicago Packerman. 

Chet works the territory 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Indiana with 
Ray Stockwell. He’s a sales- 
man that is popular with the 
members of the industry. Be- 
fore coming to The Packer 
he was associated with 
Diesel Publications, and his 
long experience in the busi- 
ness publication field makes 
him a valuable employe. 

Chet received his bachelor’s 
degree in advertising from 
Roosevelt University, Chicago. 





to the drought and small 
insects, however, the fruit is not 
of as good quality. Shipments of 
new fruit have begun. While it 
is early to judge as to oranges, it 
is improbable that they will be 
as abundant as they were last 
year. 


F. C. Ruediger & Co. 


SHIPPER OF 


BEANS - 
PEPPERS - 


CABBAGE - CUKES 
POTATOES .- 


TOMATOES 


Box 1 
Onley, Virginia 23418 


201 Delaware St. 
Kansas City, Missouri 64105 


Gentlemen: 


AslI 


See 
Tomorrow 


hold more excitement, potential 
or promise as does our fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry. A 
look into the future five, ten or 


| twenty-five years presents a 


picture which would have been 
considered a fantasy five or ten 
years ago ...but is now plainly a 
reality. 

Planting, culture and 
harvesting of fruits and 
vegetables will be done entirely 
mechancically and 
automatically under the 
supervision of professional agri- 
business technicians. All 
commodities will be harvested 
at full maturity and packed in 
the field...again automatically 
and mechanically. Grading will 
be performed electronically 
with harvester-mounted 
computers pre-programmed to 
reject the undesirable. 

Precooling will be 
accomplished in seconds by 
chemical rearrangement of 
atmospheric components. The 
fruits and vegetables will be 
“locked”’ in the fully mature 
state. Crates, cartons and lugs 
as we know them today of 
plasticized materials will be 
quick-loaded into insulated 
oxygen-free containers in which 
they will be delivered to the 
ultimate customer’s warehouse. 

Transportation by huge jet 
aircraft to regional “Jet Pads,”’ 
thence directly to the 


customer’s warehouse site by 


30 Years of Produce 


TELEPHONES 
AREA CODE 703 
OFFICE - 787-4546 
RES. - 787-2224 


August 10, 1968 


The Produce Industry is most grateful for a job well done,by 
your publication, during your seventy-five years--may your 
success continue. 


We are celebrating our thirtieth year in the produce industry. 
During this period we have seen a great many transformations 
in various segments of our industry. 


One situation that seems to be prevalent down through the years 
is the fact that many of the farm products we are selling today 


are in surplus production. 


This surplus production has caused 


prices to go down to the point where the grower is not receiving 
for his merchandise when considering today's grow- 


a fair price 


ing costs. 


It is our belief that the first solution in the farm problem 


iw 


s not government subsidy or control, 


but efficient distribution; 


then adjust production schedules on a voluntary basis by the 


farmer--after we see what the market can 


is merchandised right. 


take when the product 


Even more though,we must look to the future...Where are the 


new markets? 
our service? 


Have we found all the old ones? 


Can we improve our product? 


Can we improve 


We are thankful to be a part of an industry of which we are all 


so proud. 


Very truly yours, 


a ih 
fed y 
uedige 


cargo helioplanes. Time from 
harvest to consumer will be a 
matter of a few hours. 


With a world population 
many times that of the present, 
fresh fruits and vegetables will 
be produced in new areas of the 


world where land is not ,, 


required for high-density 
population. Produce will be 
consumed in 
undreamed of toady. 


The foregoing is not a 


quantities . 


dream...many of us will see it 


just like that....five, ten, or 
twenty-five years from now. 





One of the most important 
services rendered by the 


Regulatory Branch is_ the ; 


handling of 
complaints under PACA. In 
recent years, over 2,000 such 


reparation “ 


u 


complaints have been handled ~ 


each year. Amicable 
settlements, arranged on an 
informal basis in about half 


, 


these cases, have resulted in . 
payments to the parties totaling - 


$2 million or more annually. 


F.C. RUEDIGER « CO. 
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As I See 
Tomorrow 


By EDWARD W. MUIR 
Muir-Roberts Co. Inc. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


FIELD TESTED AND APPROVED! 


USP AGRITAINERS 


A NEW CONTAINER 
CONCEPT FOR FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE 
HANDLING, STORAGE 
AND TRANSPORT. 


A great new advance in container develop- 





Grocers’ Hand Wagon. 


Junt he shing for Ast Ba pen _ Uso to weet 


\I7 SA 
LIGHT, STRONG AND DURABLE. 


ASS, 
In common with most aspects rotated. | Price mesh lower than usually tous @ for on. interne artisan’? We mabe the sellowies 


contemporary life, business ee 

of anh tis challenge holds Me 3 cnafie * Pe’ Binvnme eb oe __. Meet Azle 
the fascination of every produce 4 wnMEEe fee ‘a 

man. Future change will ’ 


87x44 in., 10 in. deop 
pervade produce as never SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
before. 


DAIN MANUPACTURING COMPANY, Carrollton, Mo, 














“Fresh” will truly mean “‘just- 
picked” flavor as swift 



































transport assures “immediate 
delivery,” as technology stops, 
ut-will, the ripening process, as 
unit merchandising concepts by- 


pass all possible marketing 



































Dig Your Potatoes With e 


DOWDEN Packer Ads 








ADVERTISEMENTS in The 


steps to the consumer. 
Environmental control 
advancements will minimize 
glut and shortage. Enlightened 
propogation will produce 
bigger, better quality, higher 
colored fruits and vegetables. 


Continued integration, 
forward from the grower, and 
backward from the consumer, 
is inevitable. 


Perhaps our ultimate goal 
will be to enable every 
consumer everywhere to enjoy 
the pleasure and gastronomical 
satisfaction derived most 
completely when one picks a 
tree-ripened peach and eats it 
on the spot with juice dripping 
from his elbows. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables will continue to 
constitute the exciting ‘‘plus’’ in 
man’s diet, thus promising the 
industry a great future. 


-o: 


gn son ot 
See Seer ie 





Packer tell a story, just as 
the editorial material does. 
These ads from early issues 
of The Packer indicate the 
era from which they came. At 
top is a grocers’ hand wagon 
ad from The Aug. 10, 1907 
issue, at left is a potato dig- 
ger advertisement from The 


Box 728 Ss Prrairio ng lowa 





Packer of April 30, 1896. 
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By MARTIN 
KRICHMAR 
Produce Division 
Waldbaum’s 
Garden City, N. Y. 

In my opinion the fresh 
fruit and vegetable 
industry is in for a 
tremendous boom. The 
per capita consumption of 
‘fresh’ will increase 
rather than decrease as 
proponents of frozen, pre- 
cooked, convenience, etc., 
foods, believe. People are 
more weight and diet 
conscious and much more 
educated in the 
nutritional value of food, 
this means more ‘“‘fresh’’. 


More “fresh” will be 
grown in the Centrai and 
South American 
countries. This will take 
up the slack during the 
winter season insuring us 
of plenty of product. With 
the advent of bigger and 
faster cargo planes the 
“fresh” products will be 
shipped to our markets 
over night. We are in a 
wonderful business and 
the future looks very 
e ; 


History of 
Pittsburgh 
United Auxiliary 


PITTSBURGH, PA. — A 
history of the ladies auxiliary of 
the local branch of the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Ass’n. is now available to 
members of the association. 


The history not only explains 
how and why the ladies of the 
membership of the local branch 
organized their auxiliary, the 
first within the i 
organization, it also briefs all its 
activities including social 
functions. 


Data was prepared by Betty 
Catanzaro, auxiliary president 
and chair lady of the history 
committee, Mrs. Ann Danis. 


The Washington office of the 
United prepared a brochure of 
this newest United activity and 
has made it available to its 
members. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTKE 


Second closs postage poid at Kansas City, Mo. 
and additional entries Issued every Soturdoy 
Publication office 20! Delowore $t., Kansas City, 
Mo. 64105. Subscription Rotes: United Stotes, 
Conade and Mexico. $9 per year other foreign 
countries, $20 per yeor single copy 20°. Copy- 
right 1955 by The Packer Publishing Company. 
































Agritainers, above — stand- 
ard 41” x 47” x 33%" 
units. Formed steel legs 
permit safe, simple stack- 
ing. Protect contents while 
saving floor space. 


WS 


Agritainer sides and ends 
remove easily for conserva- 
tion of storage space plus 
economy on return ship- 
ments. 











Construction Features — roll-formed steel slats, electrowelded with %, 


ment for progressive fruit or vegetable pro- 
ducers, processors, marketers, etc. A much 
safer, more convenient, completely sanitary 

..and very economical system of handling, 
transporting or temporarily storing fresh fruits 
or vegetables. Agritainers offer a safe working 
capacity of 23.8 bushels — or 1,000 pounds. 
They can be safely stacked four high to take 
advantage of cooling or storage room capac- 
ity. Open slat construction allows for free air 
circulation around and through container 
contents . . . and produce can easily be 
cleaned or iced while in the container. Steel 
slatted containers will not splinter or harbor 
bacterial growth or residue from previous 
loads when properly cleaned. 


Agritainers offer a new concept in handling, 
cooling, storage or transport ease. They're 
economical and they do the job better. See 
for yourself, investigate the multiple advan- 
tages of Agritainers — now! 


” spacings on base and 14%” on sides. Sides 


are easily removeable for space saving storage. Standard models are 47” long, 41” wide, 33%” high and weigh 
only 127 pounds. All units have 4” underclearance for rapid lift truck handling. Three formed runner bars provide 
positive container support in the field and safer stacking in storage. Available with hot-dip galvanized finish for 
rigid sanitation requirements — or fire-baked Aluminum paint. Special sizes available on quantity orders. 














Uniform storage of potatoes allows suitable air 
circulation and permits increased use of ware- 
house floor space. 


Versatile USP Palletainers . . . ideal for 
everything from Watermelons to Castings 


The big and popular, heavy duty USP Palletainers have long proved their 
versatility in handling everything — everything that can be retained by 
a 2” steel mesh. Potatoes, oranges, watermelons, or castings — all safe 
and sound in regular Palletainers. They safely stack, handle, store or 
transport virtually anything .. . 
all the advantages, require little if any maintenance. Ask for proof. We'll 
send you actual case studies to prove their worth! 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE .. 
hensive information, literature and prices . . 


better and more economically. They offer 


. for complete and compre- 


. today. 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. j[\! 
Phone: 517-629-2181 TWX: 810-253-1930 Ka 


Albion, Michigan 49224 





THE HEART OF AMERICA 


+ 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CECIL HOUCK 
POTATOES 
ONIONS 


JOHN DAVIS 
LETTUCE 
CANTALOUPES 


JACK GOOD 
WATERMELONS 
STRAWBERRIES 

EASTERN & SOUTHERN 
FRUITS 


GIL HUONI 


N.W. APPLES 
SOFT FRUIT 
WESTERN CITRUS 


BOB SHOFFNER 


C.H. BLEVINS VEGETABLES 


TOMATOES 


JANE LOGAN 


BUCK STOOPS TRAFFIC MANAGER 


STOOPS & 


METCALF LANE 


ARLON WILSON 


WILSON BROKERAGE 


SHAWNEE MISSION, KANSAS 66202 


Tel.: TE 1-1308 (ss) TE 1-1300 (pp) 
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2() Years of Leadership in the 
DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. 





Procacci Bros. 


Sales Corp. 


Carlot Receivers & Distributors of Produce 


Procacci Bros. Sales Corp. has become one of the leading tomato distributors in the country. 
Founded in 1948 by Michael and Joseph Procacci, the original location of their plant was in 
the OLD DOCK STREET MARKET at 216 S. Front St. This building was 6,000 square feet and 
in a very congested section of the city. In 1958, a new location was found at 5th and Oregon 
Ave. This plant had 9,000 square feet. Within a few years, this building was not adequate to 
handle the growth of the business. 


With the development of the FOOD DISTRIBUTION CENTER, Procacci Bros. acquired land 
and built their ultra-modern plant which they opened in 1965. These facilities include 
50,000 square feet of office and processing space. The Receiving Department of Procacci 
Bros. consists of five indoor railroad boxcar sidings and eight indoor truck docking plat- 
forms. On an average, Procacci Bros. accommodate fifteen boxcars per week, each with a capa- 
city of 1,000 40 lb. cartons of tomatoes. Trucks are also capable of carrying 1,000 cartons each 
and arrive on an average of two per day. The present storage facilities include sixteen humidity- 
controlled rooms with a 50 carload capacity. The brands of Tomatoes which are distributed by 
Procacci Bros. include: Garden State, Pro Pak and P. B. in addition to custom packaging for 
consumer outlets. 


At this time, construction is under way for a 29,000 square foot addition to the present building. 
This space will be utilized by Procacci Bros. Sales Corp. newly formed subsidiary .... GARDEN 
STATE FARMS, INC. This company is handling strawberries from all sections on a year-round 
basis and is pre-packaging and distributing Spinach, Cole Slaw, Salad Greens, Kale, and Rad- 
ishes .... brands include, Mighty, Ist Prize, Garden State and ‘‘Look-Tem-Cole Radishes’’. 
Garden State Farms division of Procacci Bros. is under the management of Seymour Klinghof- 
fer. 
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Procacci Eros .Salies CGorp. 
Caradaemn $state E"arms Inc. 


3655 South Lawrence Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., 19148 
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Area 215 HOward 3-8000 
L.D.HOward 8-1237 








Our $100 
Prize Contest, 
Page 7, 

Will Interest You. 
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. Fresh Sweet Cider! 
*! pri . We guaran t to keep 
*) sweet and stick to the guarantee. 
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L. E. Newman & Son, 
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CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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120-128 K. Missouri Ave., 
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Store, Bank and Saloon Fixtures ! 
Complete Stock! Low Prizes! 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


JACKSON SHOW CASE Co., 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
res Mega i | 








at ae 

al. Gra. 

Onto Ante Bre pies strato 
ungarian lackverry 

a ndy....-- os _ 26. 


Atherton Bourbon,. 


Stisvem € 
olson Co. 
Jil wis ciand ; 4 


ioe eve Al B. C. Bohemian Beer, « Beer. &. fur Prices. 





ror “FARMERS 
ano STOCKMEN 


oods, Our “Cres. 
hom Prices, Stan ~ sea. veer ever offered in 


ecales, SEND FOR CIRCULA 


Standard Scale and Fixtures Ce., 


A REVIEW OF 


THE 


THE 


RKETS. 


1 ENDED YESTERDAY. 








wcaL, AL 
Better maturing = have 
ph Kacka are more 
ve 
standard sides. yp -E- 
rom % to | 
ote! Aad cent lower with an extra 
ed. Puro and fancy | 
compound ! 
with no dei, 
trado is a deluge. 
to current production with prices higher. 
8PECULA 
The past wee ao on 


b 

on veal was comparative'y light. 
and outside orders w 

ket appears tu be anattr suive 62 a cpeselos 
ny interest. The largo corn 


the be: 


Guring tho coming winter, 
reports of the curtailment o 


disease has f the hog crop by 


deterred any active uporation on 
that side of the market. The eolhes steady 
joe J in some of the grai 
o to check business on tho “short” side. 
po the other hand there are no particular 
ay es to envourage buying to any extent 
or future delivery, Operators are appar- 
pes d Waiting fur more pronounced factors on 
; ich to base their speculations for the 
caer The packing interest as a rale is an- 
Ucipating a oud supply of hogs during tho 
winter months, an! it is evident the advent 
of ould weather will be reached with smaller 
stocks of all kinds of products on hand than 
anticipated some months ago. Should the 
«rain markets exhibit a little moro activity 
there will be more interest manifested in the 
cepeulative article im the provision trade. 
older weather will check the ravages of 
a disease among the hogs—lIargely duc tu 
the fveaing of new corn. If the supply of 
hogs should be materially curtailed by dis- 
a tho effect wiil be manifested chiefly dur- 
ing the early purt of the season, and may 
possibly enlarge the speculative trading for 
delivery during the early months of the new 
year. Packing of the Weat Inet week was 
quite literal showing an increase of 76,000 
hogs compared with corresponding time in 
1804. Foreign markets have been dull and 
dragging. On Monday there wus rather more 
life manifested in the market for hog pro- 
ducts and the feeling was easier. Trading 
was chiefly in January and May contracts 
and prices ruled decidedly lower on all de- 
scriptions and the market closed rather 
steady ata slight advance on inside figures. 
Advices from Liverpooi were unfavorabie to 
sellers and prices were reduced 6d on bacon 
and ham and 4d on lard. On Tuesday the 
market was again quiet with pork lower, 
while ribs and lard were slightly higher. On 
Wednesday (yesterday) pork was stronger 
with December llc higher; January 120 
and May lic. ‘Lard gained omthe day Sc for 
October; 7!,¢ for January and 7!,c for May. 
Ribs lost 2c for October, gained Te for 
January and 7'¢e for May. 





The following prices yopeceens values on the 
various products im suitable packages for ship- 
mont 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS. 


UNSMOKED MEATS, 
Dry Salt Shores Clear Sides... 
bry 3 Belt teeske ° 


Dr) eet mellien,. LE Nee 
bry Salt Shoulders. . esece 

'ea> . _ eiiee . 
CrCl hoe ened 


SMOKED YEATS : 


trea- | Bogor Cured ere 
6uger one | lireat ‘ast Baco 
Sugar Cured Picnic Ham 
Bacon, Short Cane sides. 


Bucks. 
Bacon, Bellies... 
Hacon, Shoulders. 


Tierces Pure A 
AUcTERINE—Dalry eoecce 
punsses FRESH MEAT. 


Native Steers 
ganesh ovce 


Oo . 
byare Ribs las ae 
TALLOW. 

Packers’ No. 1, 4%0.; No. 2, 4a 
GREASY, 
White, dc.; yellow, 3c; brown 2a 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


lted hides, free of brands.. 
} name } tudes, Dutt oranded 
Green Salted, side de ans sn6se00 
Green Sulted Bull and stag hides. 
Green hides, | cent Jess than cured, 
Part cured hides % cent less than cured, 
Glue stock Hides 


5a ltesd 
Green Salt Horse Hides, 2. 00: : 
Green Salt Sheep Pelts. 25 to KUcents each, 
Dry Sheep Pelts 4toB cent» per pound. 


COUNTRY TALLOW. 


Tallow in oil barrels, No. | & 4c.; No 2 3%c.; 
Taliow Cake No. 1, 4%c.; No. %, dc. 
GREASE. 

White A, 3%0; White B, 3c.; Yellow, #%a; 

Brown, 24% “a. 
No, 1. 
Mink, large. ..---e08* «+> ..75 
Raceoon, larg 
Skunk, black cas 
Skunk, short stripe. . 
Skunk, earrus. a 
4 
Badger, 1.@ 0. nine, 00 


Muskrat, S@15« 
ar larue Pe antetn: $1.75, 75e., 39a.. 


nirie, 2p. 
Wolf, small pre me a A aie 2 cording to sise 
Otter, $1.00@7.0 cach according to 
Wild Cat ae +g +,00ch 100% 
Opossum... ; as 
Trach and worthiess not wanted. ae 
Red FOox..ccceccescrseeeceres pemate 
Grey FOX ....0+-seeeeeeee eee 


No.2. No.3. No.4, 
” 20 10 


No. 
“ 


Prairie and jun sos 8 SON 00 | 


Green and roug > buteher.. 


_————————— 
HORSE AND MULE MARKET. 
Receipts of horses and mules at this market 
from January 1 to October 82 have been 3,988 
of 1,853 over the corresponding period 


‘ 


a decrease 
of Inst year. 
HORSES. 
Draft—Good to extra .... 
Drivers—Good to extra 
Sndilers—Good to extra.- 
Southerp mares and ye idings.. 
Western range—U ubroken 


I¢hands, 4107 , sats. 

16 hands, 4 to7 yeure. 

144 hands, 4 to 7 years. SaaS che 

It to lG's Hands, good to ‘estes. 

Horses were plenty the past week and the «de- 
mand fair but at a low range of prices. Nules 
were about steady. 


THE PROVISION MARKET. 


filled ali dry 
plenty moving 
% cent over 
Dry ealt cures may Le called 
quar- 
Sugar cures remain unchang- 
ard drop 4 cent aud 

7s Cent. Shipments cuntinue heavy 
ays. The sausago and small staff 
Pigs feot are solid down 


k has been another quiet one 
in the speculative market and the Solame of 
‘Trading 
account at Chicago was moderate 


tractive to the — 
crop and the 
= bellet'amont therefor rather pr Ane Rares 

€ Some operators that priccs 
of hogs and b Og products should rule lower 
but the frequent 


n markets has also 


8 00) 


Tt ie firm i 
estab.isned a 
end sell grain 


Daily Market hich is sent free. 


GO SPECULATIVE MARKET. 
RANGE OF VALUES FURNISHED BY 
Commission Merchants, Nos. 2 and 4 Sherman Cwent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
1 oldest houses on the Chicago Board of Trade, having been 
ued in business without interruption since 1877. 
isions for future delivery on margins, Write them for their 


They buy 
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Ixct vary. 
PORN, per bbl. 

October oes 

January 
CARD, Per owt 


Sones 
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SRIRS, wewi'}"* "|" 
October ood 97% 
January 4 78 


Clos, 





WHEAT. # be. 
October” ;, 
5] 60 
“4 
29 
ay 
4055 


17% 
ie 


3 
A-6 
% | 30 


May " 
OAT, Nand bu. ps 
Octobe 
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Open.! Vive. | Open. 
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17% 
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Devember : i 
May eee 


20% 
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20% 





KANSA 


Furnished by CAMPBEL 
Rooms 33, 34, 35 an 


ITY LIVE STOCK M 
WEEKLY SUMMARY. 
UNT & ADAMS, Live 
Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 

CATTLE. 


MARKET. 


Stock Commission salesmen, 








"a Bea 
. ipping| 
re. Na 
Fed. 


Oct. 17 ro Nor @ 


Re- 
InchLustve 


coipts. 


Texas and, Texee and 
d Indi 


Sleere 


Bulle 








-4 2 
w-4 £0 
-4 85 
-¢ 60 
44% 





Thursday, October 
iriday, October Hie 
Satu ay, October i9.. 
Monday, ‘October a 
Tuesday, October 9¥ 11,766 
Wednesday. October 23. | # 371 


7,41 
4,833 
866 


4 
9,107 
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Receipts from January 1 to Octo 
forrespondiag period of last year of & 

st week were as follows: Armour, 1 
Fowler, 494. 


1,877,418 cattle and 67,890 calvos, bein 
cattle and an increase of 
4; Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, 4917; 


ecrease over the 
Sale to local packers 


329 calves. Dold. sae; Swift, 7,010: 





HOGS. 
The market below is representative f 
basis good hogs for packers’ use. 
se 
Prite. 








Oct. 17 ro Oot. 98 


Re 
INcLUSIVE. 


S 
s 





Thurs., October 17.. 
Fri. October ee 
Satur., October 19. 
Mon., October 91.. 
Tues. » Qetoher S.. 
Wed., October ber 23.. B65 


3 
Receipts from | tocar 1 to tobe: 
i 01 io head, inow ing a derease af 87.008 
rear for g period 
les ‘er local eee last week wereas 
Armour, 17,899: , 8,086, Dold, 7, we! | > 
19,684; ch warsechild, * ‘Sulzberger, 3,181. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Market quotations, October 93. 


F2 |seeaes 


ee 














Ss 
Se 











R ou ve Shee 


GAME. 

Receipts of game incre: otng slightly. Demand 
ood and the market firm at present quotations. 
‘hin stock will not bring full Hooton prices. Quote: 
Prairie chickens .-per doz #4 ou 
Ducks, mallard vais ’ 35 
Red heads .......seeseeeeeeee 

Cunvas backs......++..00% 

Ducks, mixed.... 

Plover . 

Jack snipe 

Ducks, teal 

Sand snipe not wanted 

Venison saddles 

Venison carcas 

Bear saddies.. 

Bear carcass bi 


CHEESE. 

Full cream, Wisconsin flats, per 1b,10% 
11@.11%¢c; Herkimer Co., llc; Brick, gs 
18c; Domestic Swiss . 180; imported, 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS. 
APPLES—Fancy, pow per bu; @2@2.50 per bbl, 

CRANK ERRI pe Cod, §7.50.¢8 per bbl; do. 

alca, $4; Mexican. 4.00. 


ORG am 
LEMONS — Fane: Messinas, 6. | gd 7 \ capemaees 
box 


11¢;¥. A, 
imburger, 











NAGGING HABIT NOT A VICE, 





Nagging is a disease, says an eminent phy- 

sician in the last North American Keview. 

“It is often,” says Dr. Edson, “the result of 

@ diseased condition or of strains on the 

strength.” 

It is the nervous men and women who most 
readily fall io that unfortunate class, and 
anything that does away with nervous weak- 
ness will cure the depression, irritability and 
the nagging habit that so often accompanies 
a ran-down nervous condition. 

Persons who lead an active life need some- 
thing to invigorate their nerves and to give 
them fresh, ruddy blood. It is the rebellious 

















ahr 


m.. 
‘Western Ewes, ..... 
—— Lambe 


x ie Weta... see 


—— a me 1 vo October 88 have been 
739,! 98 an increase of 279,014 over the corresponding 
period of ee year. 

Sales to local packers last week were as follows: 
Armour, ait, Swift, store; Dold, 104; Sohwars- 
schild & Sulzberger, 1,391; Fowler, 291. 


ative Lara 








oar aie essa a 2.0: 
ee te ¢i. ise ne; n thaoorer 

” cane; 

facet ee per case, 


fans 
VEGETABLES. 
E—Home grown, crated 900@$1 per 100 


‘LETTUCE—Per bu 80@40c. 
ee Dry, 35@@0c per bu; Spanish, 90@$i.10 


PSOTATORS—Home grown, srg ie per bu; Colo- 
rado, 4c; Minnesota and Tow B We. 

T POTATOES—Yellow, 20@2hc per bu, 

agg mn $1.25@ 1.50 per bu. 








KANSAS CITY GRAIN MARKET. 
Quotations below are furnished by the BIRD 
COMMISSION CO.. en rs of grain, hey and 
mill products, 103 and 104 Board of Trade Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., who will cheerfully furnish any 
information to correspondents. 

WHEAT—Receipts for the week 846 cars inst 
73) cars the previous week. The market yesterday 


was stoady Mery a foir demand 
do, 0m ste; No. ” 
@icc; N No 8 


3@58%c.; No 8 
oO 2 red, 6314@6ta: 
No. 4 do., rejected, ds@tve.:: pring 
c.; No. 3 spring, 52@od8}c. ; No. iSite opring, 
°. 


§3B560. t 

52052 

CUKN—Receipts for the week 270 cars against 
196 cars the previous week. Laoag was a firm mar- 
ket yesterday with a good laquiry. 
Do. & mixed corn ¥4%6.; a 3% mixed, 83c; No 8 
white, 44@25c.: No. 3 white, $c. 
re OA ‘TS—Receipts for the week ° cars Against 152 
cars the previons, week. Market fi one 
Cash prices: No x mixed. 16@158' 


white, 17% @Q 18%; ie ‘. Mrettee 


Na 2%, 8c.; No, 3, 340; 
No. 

SE S:be_Parchasing prices: Cr 832840 
for Uctober; timothy see wt; clover, 
$6.50; millet. 50@60c. On orders ortoss § are ‘slightly 
higher. 


No 3 


1%c.; No 8 
choice red, 2c. 
ag’ h— Market quiet 


KANSAS CITY HAY MARKET. 
Receipts for the week 321 cars. For the better 
grades Bed nyrne 4 and prairie the market has ruled 
strong. while common Was wea 
Ww en quote: Timothy, choice, Het: No. 1, @@ 
$10; No. 2. 87@4.50. slover, mixed, #7@8. Choice 
prairie, 9626.50: No. 1, $5@5.59; No. 2, $1@4.50; 
packing hay, 82.50@3.50. 

FEED. 


BRAN. anaes sacked, 499510. per cwt.; bulk 
5@6c. les 
CORN ‘Hor: quiet 51@ Bo per owt. sacked. 





KANSAS CITY STREET MARKETS. 
BUTTER. 

Receipts fairly large and market weak for cream- 

ery. Good grades of dairy firma aud common stock 

slu 

‘Quotations below on butter are furnishe! by 

S B. WILLOCK, produce commission merchants, 

116 East Fourth strect, Kansas City, Mo Prices 

guaranteed for the week. Returns made on day 

of arrival. 

Creamery—Choice to fancy sepnteree brands, 9)c.: 
finest gathered cream do, 16c. Dairy — fancy, 
1b@Ic.; fair to good, 1C@12e. Store pucked—Faucy, 
| 10@) ide. 5 packing stock, 7@6, 

FGGs. 

Supplies continue light and the market firm at 

| 15e per dozen for fresh cnndled. 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Dressed poultry no demand. 

LIVE POULTRY. 

Keceipts of live poultry have been heavy but 
market fully sustained at present prices. The 
Kan«as City market ix from one totwocents higher 
= proportion than any other market in the coun- 
try. Turn your shipments this way. Quote Wed- 
neaday'r market as a 
Hens.. eo creeceee 
Springs. 

Broilers, 2-1b and under. 
Turkeys, olf, heav 

Turkeys Sohn “fo-ts avera 
Ducks, springs... 

Geese, springs 

Ducks, oll. 

Geese, old 

Poosters, ‘ 

Conr-e young rooster 

Light spring turkeys. raat “wanted at any price. 








7 
@°o 


-Blaawcss800 


3 

-a 
ow... 
— 


Bw FEI 
2W@rwc yee 5 


HORS 
Bs sogthe vet Teast per dozen. 











‘T 

TU Ht 

BRA sieht an, — r doz bunches. 
RROTS_20aahe per bu. 


TS— 
PONPK INS 400 per Flap. 


DRIED FRUITS 

Jobbers’ quote as eo 4 Per Ib, apples, sacks 
Xén. bright domestic, 344; do, boxes, Ine as 
evaporated ag oy 4c Apricots, 1895 cro: 
10%0; do, boxes, bong eaches, new, sacks Cali- 
‘a. 1893 crop, 8%0; «do, boxes, 9c. Pears. 

Caittornie: aenes: 8%Gc. Raspberries, borer, 
25 lb, evaporated, 21o. Grapes;sacks,2%c. Black- 
berries lb boxes, evaporated, 7c; du, 50 Ib, 7c. 
California patains, boxes 50 1b 1 crown loose musca- 
tels, 2 » 50 lb2 crown loose muscatels, 2% c; 
do, haw b cro wn loose muscatels, 344; do, boxes 
bleached pe on. sulfanas, 4%. California prunes, 
ts Santa Clara. 6\c: 
@U-100, 3%c: do, fi6-110; 3% c. bates, boxes, 
1 Ib packages Hallowee, 6c; 60 lb boxes Hallowee, 
Bie. Caske dried currants, uncléeaned, 3c; cases, 

waned, 30 I-lb cartons, 44; boxes, cleaned cur- 
rants 5J Ibe bulk 3Xc; Drums meapern citron, lic; 
do, lemon peel, 12c; do, orange pel, 1 


NUTS. 

Jobbers’ prices: Chestauta, 100 
nuts, Mec per Ib; cocoanuts, per 100; 
Pecans, Hae peanut, Ci rib; Texas,8@10c; pecans 

lished, 12c; gl dene whiten raw, sack 

ts, per Ib, Ko; 626Xc; California 
walnuts, 10@12c; tlinonds, 1 1i@15e; Brazils, new 
crop, 644c; Alberts, 10c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
RICE—Market ateady. Jobbers’ prices: 3%«. for 
fair; So. for good, 6c. for choics. 

BUGAR—The market is steady. 

New York quctations today ars: Crushed 54D 
5%c.; Granulated, 4%@%.; Powdered, {6 

SALT Coo, Diamond Crystal, per case, +, H 
R.  £ » Sib. c 1eeene, per abe. 99.0); <7 
v. a asi. cartons, per caxe, $1.50; sacks dics, 





fornia 


rt lb; hazel- 


perves overtaxed’ by domestic duties, added 
ake constant living ia the vitiated atmoe- 

® reduces the servous 

strength of so many. women. 
rot, Edward E. Phelps, 31. D., kL. D., pre- 
sented M>bIs Profession the results of accar 
ate investig.ptions in the medical laboratory. 
His formula \for recruiting worn-out nervous 


Simply Nervous Weakness—Use 
Paine’s Celery Compound, 


compound, bas become familiar to every 
medical practitioner add family physician. 
“Break-down and ‘nervous prostration 
come,” say these physicians, “unless the great 
nerve centers arc promptly fed upon proper 
nutritive material.” 
Paine’s celery compound is the one great 
nerve-feeder and nerve restorative. By its 
means all the functions of the body receive a 
fresh supply of nerve food. It encourages 
tha bedy to manufacture.an abundantsupply 
of this indispensable vital force, without 
which there can be no health, strength nor 
happiness in living. From the lack of nerve 
force men and women are drives to despon- 
Gency, melancholia, insanity and suicide. 

Thousand of letters like the tollowing from 
Mrs. Lizzie Arnott of Mansfeld, Ohio, gre re- 
ceived by the proprietors of Paine’s celery 
compound every month ia the yaar: 

“I have used two bottles of Paino’s celery 

pound for ner and bave found 








tissues and ilding up. the nerve-centres 


when exhausted, chis remarkabie Térmala 


great relief from its use. It is truly a woa- 
eran romedy.~~a! om better and am using no 


now known the world over as Paine’s celery | more medicine nowy) 





Quotations below on rags, scrap iron and metal 
are furnished by the H. HEY RAG & METAL CO., 
220 to 228 East Third street, Kansas City, Me: 

G8 — Country mixed rags bg gl 
No IS and med Si.va@l. i No. 3 Ss: roe 
© perio 
i a IRON AND METAL—Wrought, 3324 a 
peris), heavy cast and trimmings, 9@: c; plow 
Hee stecl, 2; stor: plate, 2uc.; 
burnt, wc; light brass, sx. per Ib; Leavy, do., 
@c; copper, 7c" heavy copper, 7%c.: zinc. 1%o.; 
lead, 3" Mun . 7® Issrrels: Glucose, 60c; 


weeeare 
WV—in bales, $383.50 per 
CUOPKRAGE — {uotations Boog on cooperage 
are corrected by J. KELLEY & BRO., Kansas 
City. Kan, LAL. of and dealers in all 
kinds of cooperage. Prices F. 0. B, Kansas vy 
Fl el ond liquer packages steamed and pa 


APPLE BARRELS, 11 or - tks, 2ic; do., venti- 
lated, 22c. CIDER BARREL or 30 gallon = yaaa’ 
fined (5c; do., 14 or 15 gallon, half ba 
CIDER OR LIQUOR KEQs, 10 gallons, paratined. 6c; 
do., 4% or 5 gallons, 0c. SYRUP ON SORGUUM BAK- 
REL, soft wool, 50 to 52 gallons, $1 each. 

Lanp Tigxczes: Wood bound, $! each; iron bound, 
es hoop, 8c. OLtzo Tignces:. Wood bound, one 
iron hoop on each end, $1. 10 each; iron bound, 
eight hoop, 0c. Om Bannes: Iron bound, 
six hoop, 87%c. Pork saragis: Wood bound, 
80c each; iron bound, six hoop, 70c. HALF BaR- 
RELS: Oak, bound. 60c. each; iron bound, 
six hoop, 0c. FLOUR BARRELs: Flat hoops, 26140 
each; round hoops. 32c. MEAL BARRELS, 7c. 
PRopUcE BARRELs, 21c neat Packino MOUSE: 
1000 Ib. pickle vats, #4.75@6.00; 1500 Ib. vuts, 
%.502.6.00. 

GROUND LINSEED CAKE—Quotations below 
ou ground linsee ed cake are ait ey by TOPEKA 
LINSEED OIL WORKS, Topeka, Kan. 

uoted: Car lots, sac ked, 17 perton; ton lots, 

as ant Whole bulk linseed cake, $1 per ton less. 

OL, — Missouri, and similar tne, light, 93@ 

MA, eng KOS Ke: 
ing, coarse, 13 


wood 


medium, 18@14%c; comb- 
carpet, 12@13c: buck, 5@éc; 





M. . Ib., per sack, 8c. ; dair . 
m4 sos "per suck, 02,25: dairy, Ashice’s 86 Ib., 


aso, 72. 5 dairy, Ashton's 384 Iba. per sack, 
Pw RY—1 Ib. comb, white, 14@I5o., ‘or om, m4 
3.2 Ib. comb, Cal white, Ito dar 

19 ide. + extractel in cans, 6@ic. ; do., i Sereea, | | 
MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP —  aenein 8% | 
Bv~o ps: pound for pure sugar au 4 BO@s5o. por 
gallon forryru, 

CUFFEE—New York _Awotations today: 
16m O's tor No. 7 fat bean 

Local quotations fur Hiv are 17%c, for ordinary, 

L-4gc. for inir, 30s. for good, Zic. for prima  san- 
tos, 19. fo: be to Lg fer prime Arabias 
Mocha, 2D 27Qs3 

FLOUR—F. *. B. Rance City tu car lots, 
wheat, per bbl: Missourt and Kansas, patents, 
#..8042.90; do., straights, $2.00@2.70; do., extra 
fancy, @ 30x b0; Missouri and Kansas low Etades, 
$1 WELZ. Hard wheat, per bbl: Kansas, patents, 

802.0; do., straights, $2.60@2.70; do., bakers, 

>. SUig%. 50; Kansas and Nebraska rye flour, £.55q 
2.90; Graham, flour, per 100 pounds, $1.3091.55; 
bran, peer 100 pounds in sacks, 4 @Sic. 

CORN SESk | Pre 100 Ibs in. sacks, 57@60c ; 


‘On or:lers: 


Blo at 


Soft 


Pearl or flint, 1%c; 
alifornia yellow, new, OI: 4c. 

BibSWa X—Uright yellow, 243; Noa. M00. ; 
burnt, ball 

BROOM FORN— Fine green, wieer eae 2\%e; 
medium, do, 2c; red tipped, do,’14c; common, do, 

cranked, age price. 

CASTOR OIL — Quotabie in barrels: Nol at 

=. No. 8 at 8X; emall lots %@ic per pound 


oo 4 dork o08 cotted, 
ve Grese, prime, ark and so 25@90c. ; 
id, 15@Sbc.; damp, quilly, etc., less 


| medium, 10312c; coarse, ig 10@i2c; carpet, 


Kansas, Nebras : wdolortde and Indian Territory, 
O@lic; light, fine, 8@10c 
5@6c: burry and cotted, ‘i@3e 
CANNED GCODS--We “ao jobbers’ prices: 
oon, 3ib. 674% @65c. per doz.; Tomatoes, 4lb., 7c; 
Sucootash, 2 In., 83c.; Beans, 2 Ib., W@Mc: A 
ples, Sib, 67 %@Bbe: lack berpies, : 2 Iw. 700Q91.90; 
b. S; Strawberries, 2 Ib., 


iopbersien, 3 * 4 
Ztc.; Peaches, 8 ib, $1.3U@i.45: Pine- apples, 
2b. sliced, 3. 10. ee California fruits —_ Apri- 
cots, 3% Ib., $1.1081.40; Cherries, 24% Ib. 
CO: Burtlett Pears, 2% |b., $1. 38 
1.06; Peuohes, pie cuttings, 
ti. 1 + 90; Strewberries, %...: si 
= cuttings, $1.75; Rasp Lerries, 2 
‘ectarines, 24% Ib, $1.25@.. Quiuces, "216 lb.. 
es ; Asparagus, 6. 
COPTOS- SEED OIL — Summer yellow at 300 
and white at 3ic;winter yellow at 87c and white 
at 38c. 


at 9 fine, 5@8c; buck, 


1.60: bencken 
$4.30; Plums, 


FISH AND OYSTERS, 


Quotations below on fresh fish and oysters are 
furnished by BAMR FISH AND OYSTER CO., 
1125 Grand avenue, Kansas City, Mo., oyster and 
_ dealers: 

Sea fish: Red Suspper, lle; 
meeet, frexh. sem sniepe 

ino, 16c; haddock, 

ake: Trout, Oc; Shins, 
6c. iver: Catfish, ie: oon Bass: 
Black, 15c; croppie, 10c; wien Oc. Oysters: 
Season opened August22. New York counts, 340; 
Soasoe select, 3ic ee: Babr's select, 39. Celery: 

SOMe per bund Haltimore oysters on and after 
September 12 at the following prices: B brand 276 
rean; standard @ic. Bulk cysters: Standard, 

L08 por gal: extra select, $200; N. Y. counts, 61.35 


salmon, 12c; mac- 

. 160; pom- 

3; ood, 120. 

si 6c; herring, 
alo, 




















J, A. FINDLEY, 


Track Buyer of BUTTER and Foss. 
, GAME WANTED Dealers and hunters 


« write for prices. 


J. A. FINDLEY, 
1216 West Sth St, Kansas City, Mo. 


|APPLES See CAR LOTS, 


WK AKE 
HEADQUARTERS. 
| d have on heal large quantities 
weenie ba be tant waner choice «inter var. etios. 
if youhuve POLATOES to sbiy, 100 ill pay yuu 
towritens. gy Cc. GARTH, 


530 Walnut Street, - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 








efor to Dans ant ence St. Lou's, Mo. 
The PACKER 


SALESME EERE en aam cancagene, bo 


ress, wich e:emp,bire Mee. Co.J1 26, Messe 


SYSTEM OF 
0 Fi a : 


t for book and full particulars 
on. how to > trade. Five to itcen per 
cont. made weekly. 
c. Cc. MATHER & co., 
703 Medinah Tempic, CHICAGO, LL. 
PRAIRIE 


Prmuorhy MAY AND SEEDS! 


CEO. A. BENTON & CO. 
828 North Third St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
e ieliable aud lope time tried Commission Mer- 
ants with abupdant Ney f re 
Ry ate ay rere. Bl dar | 
tune iu a y ofa 


e 
and AL apg ger: rt 
& hay 
ana Wear Geo. 








aahy “in the 


oder < . J Behurte 


te keep two 
market na John ye Fieher 
--for twenty years ver 
Matted I:eb. Ay ls (. PaceEn. 





‘ 


| Slack Barrels! 


TOVE REPAIRS! 


Ca: tings end repairs for stoves and | ranges 
every dercription, Dournt from Oy m 4 
made fiom A aha tiginal patterns, and sold ‘at anes 
turers’ priecs 
A Full ‘Line of Adjustable Repairs. 
rods sink lish, stove sundries. W. 
tor tiiwstrated pricelist. _ 


A. G. BRAUER, 
218 Locust St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Josera Uacaer. {Tel. 563) Fraxe Havege. 


Hauber Bros. Cooperage Co., 


er of all tor. 


FLouR, MEAL, 
SALT, PRODUCE 





salesmen tm £6. Louis. oad bi. 


FSFE R444 FT Oe 


Sueaa & time. 
4,600 Slack 
Ferre per day. 


E. R. BOYNTON, 1812 Genesee 
St.. pear otha ° Mo., receiver aad 


per hun 
sbip ay 
oe an Nat. 
Dan's agen, 


"Write for prices. 


HAY, GRAIN AND POTATOES! 


VINING & SNYLEL, Beceivsrs acd Chizpers 
1128 West Twelfth Ha mt KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Agents National Hay I’r 
KelotenceMetropolitan Nat’ VE Bank. 
HENRY J. J. STRASSHEIM, 


— JOBBER IN — 


General .Merchandise, 
Uffice, R. 400, 56 Sth Avonuoc, 
CUICAGO. 


I solicit Merchandise of all descriptions on consizn- 
ment or buy fcr spot cwh. Any merchant vverstucked 
will Gnd it to their ee to correspona with me. 





malleable, « co; | O. y. C. Tayo 


J. 6, O'KEEFE, Wholesai.* Liquor Dealer. 


pe, | Bourbon at eat ‘tb White Ry. *:- en 


3.09 
- 2008 or 


Low cr Boor en.28 tor ic thi cae of Best fa vovate su © 
Darrel of bottled Beer, ¢doa. wets i Tebate 62. 

No Charge fer 'P 
1060 UNION AVE. nanene CITY, mo. 


BARRELS. 


— THE — 


OXLEY STAVE Co., 
KANSAS CITY, KAN., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Stand Casks and Tight Barrels 


Of all Deacriptione, 
For Oil, Vinogar, Uider, &o, 


Packing House Cooperage! 
A SPECIALTY. 


GOP MAY, 


=n QOOFERAGE | 


Apple, oan Flour and Pork Barrels @ Specialty. 
te for prices. 


Swingley - Holcomb Mercantile Co., 
Produce and Grocery Commission. 


OBBERS in car load lots of Py Mt nha 
J Butter, & Vegetables and ‘advadees 
made on cons gnmeats. 
COR THIRG AND MINNESOTA, 
Capital. $26.000. — KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
Kerenesces: Wyandotte National Bank, neeegnes 
7 le Hank, A Beak, A 

















MANUFACTURER 





Hank. Ar 
Refrigerator Transit Company. 


BAHR FISH AND OYSTER CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS xD 
SHIPPERS OF 


Fresh Oysters, Fish and Celery 


1126 GRAND AVENUE, 
Write for Prices. KANSAS CiTYy, Mo. 


Cold Storage Warehouse! 


€ FINEST AND 
seer ‘annanace IN THE Weer. 
periehacie in Eg Detter. Frets. . Gaine, Oysters and other 
w n pect 
remises or write us for particu protable — baad 


ot. Joseph Artesian ice ry Cold Storage Ce. 


216-317-419 North Mains ., S'1'. JOSEPH, MO. 


STORE FIXTURES! 


Nhow. Cares: interior. ba rdwood anil 
ow Cares, interior hard 
descriptions supplied by ve Spiek "ot “ali 


The PHOENIX WOOD MANTEL & FIXTURE CO, 


71C-714 South Fifth Strest, 
Write forcatalogue. Sr. JOSEPH MO. 


TO THE 
HOME-SEEKER: 


GREAT oer, NITIES along the Mae of 
fas City, Pittsburg & Guilt KR. RK. for small tt +3 
in Southwere Missouri aud Northwest 7 itermn Bh 
a @-acre — farm fers per acre—easy 
acre wee balance in monthly payme beer 
bank. ares rat = Witt GRO 


uodreds — 
Why net Feut Write tort ful information ¢ to 


F. A. HORNBECK, 


LAND gex MISSIONER 
K. C., P. d @ RAILROAD, 




















Office and Fac 
or. Kivery 


iow Ave. & X. 2nd St. oo City, Ks, |b. 


1. nave ees nate on ent wervhandice which cap 


‘ 


Trn & Wranoorre yeeros City, Mo. 


ill be mailed, on receipt of $1.00, “ntil January ist. ‘*97, thus furnishing the paper tree for the balance of 1896. 
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Aaron Produce Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Adams Brothers Produce Co., Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala 
Mark T. Adamson Co., Toronto, Ont 
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Hudson Valley Apple Products Co., Milton, N. Y. 
Isaacson Company, Inc., Chicago, Ill 
Italian Produce Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
Jacobson Produce, Inc., Bronx, N. Y 
Jarson & Zerilli Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich 
Joey Endive, Inc., Bronx, N. Y. 
Joey's Brokerage, Syracuse and Buffalo, N. Y 
Herschel Jones Marketing Service, Inc., 

New York, N.Y... , 


Kaiser Produce, Inc., Chicago, Ill. . . 
Koler Produce, Miami, Flo. . « 
1. Kallish & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa 


Kaplan's Fruit & Produce Co., Inc., 
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Karpman-Yaphe Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
E. W. Kean Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
The Kellogg Co., Mound, Minn 
King & Raphael Limited, Toronto, Ont 
Jack Kleban, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Klein & Caplan, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Ben Klena, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Kunkel Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn 

Tom Lange Co., Inc., Springfield, III 

Lee Brokerage, Toronto, Ont 

A. Levatino & Sons Fruits & Produce’ Inc., 


The Levin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Levy Produce Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

F.G. Lister & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont 

Loblaw, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 
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Louis Maniet & Sons, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. M. Mantia Co., Pittsburgh, Po. 
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Chicago, Ill 
Mutual Brokers Montreal Ltd., 

Montreal, Quebec. . 

Charles Nadiman Potato Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Al Nagelberg & Co., Inc., Bronx, N. Y.45 
Hubert H. Nall Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga 

National Fruit & Produce Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
National Produce Co. of Miami, Inc., 

Miami, Fia. . : 42 
Niagara Frontier Services, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. ..... 34 
J. Norinsberg & Co., Inc., Bronx, N. Y 
Northland Brokerage, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn 
Northwest Produce Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. . . . 
O'Donnell Fruit Co. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ontario Produce Co., Ltd., Division of The Oshawa 

Wholesale Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
P_R.M. Corp , New York, N.Y 
Paramount Produce, Inc., Chelsea, Mass. 

Paskoff Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

C. L. Pattillo Company, San Antonio, Tex. 

A. Pellegrino & Son, Boston, Mass 

Pisciotta Fruit, Vegetable & Provision Co., Inc., 

Kansas City, Mo 
Pitman & Sons, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Henry A. Pollak Riverhead Corp., New York, N.Y... . 
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Alexander Marketing Co., Inc., San Benito, Texas 
Bob Allen Vegetable Co., Raymondville, Texas 
Alturas Packing Co., Inc., Bartow, Fla 
Henry Ankeny Co., Nampa, Idaho 
Antigo Potato Brokerage Exchange, Antigo, Wis. 
Associated Potato Growers, Inc., Grand Forks, N.D 
A. Bertolla & Sons, Loxley, Ala. 
Birdwell & Son, Jacksonville, Texas 
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Evergreen Farms, Carrizo Springs, Tex. 
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Potato and Onion Association of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. . ° 
Potato Sales Co., Los Angeles, Calif 
Prevor-Mayrsohn International, Inc., Bronx,N.¥.. . . . 46 
Produce Exchange Co., Inc., Tampa, Fla. 
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M. Roth & Sons, Inc., Chicago, Ill 
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Santanna Banana Co., Inc., Harrisburg, Pa 
Jos. Scandurra, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y 
Jerry J. Schaub, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Schley Bros., Baltimore, Md. 
Schmidt Bros. Produce Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
H. C. Schmieding Produce Co., Inc., 
ee ag Aa ae Oba a ee a Psa 
Anthony Scotto Co., Inc., Bronx, N.Y... ....-.-- 
H. Seidman & Sons, Philadelphia, Po. ......... 


Senter & Corgan, Inc., Bronx, N.Y... ...------ 
Shapiro & Cohen, Inc., Bronx, N.Y... 2.2... 1s: 
Shorr-Weintraub & Fishman, Cleveland, Ohio 
Arthur G. Silk, Inc., Chelsea, Mass 
Smith Produce Co., Toronto, Ont 
Southland Produce Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 
Dan Storey, Philadelphia, Pa 
Strube Celery & Vegetable Co., 

Chicago, Ill 
Sunlight Tomato Repacking Co., Boston, Mass 
Anthony J. Sunseri & Son, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sunset Fruit & Vegetable Packing Co., 

eS te oe ui ockesar aca he ales HS 
T & L Produce Company, San Antonio, Tex 
Tampa Wholesale Produce Market, Tampa, Fla. . . . 
P. Tavilla Co., Inc., Chelsea, Mass. ........--- 
Terminal Vegetable Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Thomas Fruit Co., Inc., Joplin, Mo. . 2... 2 ee ees 
Thomas C. Thomas Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Tokay Produce, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. ........ 
M. Trombetta & Sons, Inc., Bronx, N.Y... . . Ay aks 
United Fruit & Produce Company, St. Lovis, Mo... . . 
Valley Fruit & Produce Co., Los Angeles, Calif 
Van De Walle & Sons, San Antonio, Tex 
Julius A. Vetter & Son, Louisville, Ky 
Vita-Wellbrock-Kearney, Inc., Bronx, N.Y... ..... 
Tony Vitrono Co , Baltimore, Md 
Paolo Volpe & Sons, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jack Wakeman, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
R. A. Waldsmith Co., Los Angeles, Calif 
Jack Walters & Son, Nashville, Tenn 
F. W. Ward & Sons, Limited, Montreal, Quebec... . 
Nathan Warren & Sons, Providence, RI... ....- - 
Joseph Wedner & Son Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
A. J. Weinstein & Co., Inc., Bronx, N.Y... 2.2.0 
J. L. Weinstein Co., Baltimore, Md 
WHAMCO, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. ........-- 
White & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
W. A. White Brokerage Co., Minneapolis, Minn... . . 
Wholesale Fruit & Produce Dealers Assn. of 

San Francisco. . 
Wholesale Produce Supoly Co., Inc., 

Minneapolis, Minn... . . 
R. E. Willson Company, San Antonio, Tex 
Yeckes-Eichenbaum, Inc., Bronx, N.Y... . 0.2.26: 
B. M. Young Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Zeidenstein Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa . 


& Shipping 


Howard Gault Co., Hereford, Tex. 

Florida State Farmers Markets 

Gressinger & Sons, Belle Glade, Fla. - Hartville, Ohio 

Griffin-Holder Co., Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Grower-Shipper Potato Co., Monte Vista, Colo. 

W.H. Hancock Produce Co., Foley, Ala. 

Glenn Harvey & Son, Hudsonville, Mich. 

Helms Potato Co., Alamosa, Colo. 

J. H. Henry Produce Co., Kimberly, Idaho 

Hollandale Marketing Assn., Hollandale, Minn. 

Hoople Potato Products, Inc., Hooole, N.D. 

Hot Springs Tomato Co., Hot Springs, N.C. 

V.V. Hughes & Sons, Salisbury, Md. 

Idaho-Oregon Truck Brokers, Nampa, Idaho 

Tom Iseri Produce Co., Ontario, Ore. 

S. E. Johnson Co., Parma, idaho 

Paul D. Jones, Inc., Hollandale, Minn. 

Harold H. Kastner Co., Sanford, Fla. 

Robert E. Kelsoe Co., Winchester, Va. 

Kennelly Co., Inc., St. Thomas, N.D. 

King of Spuds, Inc., East Grand Forks, Minn. 

Klein’s Kill Fruit Farms Corp., Hudson, N.Y. 

Koozer Produce Co., Hereford, Tex. 

La Casita Farms, Rio Grande City, Tex. 

Tom Lange Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Long Island Cauliflower Distributors, Inc. 
Riverhead, N.Y. 

Marshall Produce Co., Monte Vista, Colo. 

Martin Produce Co., Greeley, Colo. . 

John Meier & Son, La Grange, Wyoming 

Miller Produce Co., Inc., Shelley, Idaho 

Minnesota Department of Agriculture, St. Paul, Minn. 

Monson Bros. Co., Henderson, Colo. 

Nelson & Co., inc., Oviedo, Fla. 

North Dakota State Seed Department, Fargo, N.D. 

Ontario Produce Co., Ontario, Ore. 

Ore-ida Foods, Inc., Ontario, Ore. 

Park River Potato Co., Park River, N.D. 


(Continued on Page 19) 





Index to Advertisers 


Section D 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Parnell & Associates, Inc., Winter Park, Flo. 
Parsons Packing, Inc., Weiser, Idaho 

Rio Grande Produce Co., Monte Vista, Colo. 
Chas. A. Rogers & Sons, inc., Donna, Tex. 
Royal Produce Co., Nyssa, Ore. 

Rutherford Potato Co., Burlington, lowa 
Ryan Potato Co., East Grand Forks, Minn. 
Shafer Lake Fruit, Inc., Hartford, Mich. 

D.R. Shaffer, inc., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Simplot Eastern Idaho Produce, Inc., Blackfoot, idaho 
J.R. Simplot Co., Caldwell, idaho 


Section DD— 


Production 


FIRM 

Admiral Packing Co., Salinas, Calif... . . . 

Robert Alameda Co., Salinas, Calif. 

Bud Antle, Inc., Salinas, Calif 

A. Arena & Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Artco Distributors, Ine., Glendale, Ariz 

Jack T. Baillie Co., Inc., Salinas, Calif 

Burr Packing Co., Sanger, Calif... . . 

S._N. Beard & Co., Sanger, Calif. . . 

Blue Goose, Inc., Fullerton, Gilif.. . . 

Bodine Produce Co., Phoenix, Ariz... 2... ....04.- 

Bonita Packing Co., Santa Maria, Calif. 

George Braunston, Inc., Los Angeles, Gilif 

Mort Brown, Inc., Stockton, Calif... . 

Byrd Produce Co., Guadalupe, Calif 

California Artichoke & Vegetable Growers Corp., 
Castroville, Calif. . . 

California Coastal Farms, Inc., Salinas, Calif 

Central California Tomato Growers Co-op., Inc., 
Merced, Calif 

Lee A. Consaul Co, Inc., Yuma, Ariz 

J.J. Crosetti Co., Watsonville, Calif. 

Deardorff-Jackson Co., Oxnard, Calif 


Del Mar Packing Co., Oxnard, Calif. 
Driscoll Strawberry Associates, Inc., Gilroy, Colif.. . . . 


Elmco Vineyards, Inc., Portervill , Calif. 

G. A. C. Produce Co., Inc., Nogales, Ariz.. 

The Garin Co., Salinas, Calif. . . 

General Potato & Onion Distributors, Ltd., Stockton, Calif... 
Charles E. Gilb Co., Los Angeles, Calif red 
Richard A. Glass Co., Inc., Indio, Calif. 

Golden Y Growers, Yuma, Ariz 

Growers Exchange, Inc., Glendale, Ariz 

Harden Farms of California, Salinas, Calif 

A. Harrison Co. Distributors, Nogales, Ariz. 
Heggblade-Marguleas Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

F.H. Hogue Produce Co., Yuma, Ariz 

Walter Holm & Company, Nogales, Ariz. 


South Bay Growers, South Bay, Fla. 
Southland Produce Co., Inc., idaho Falls, Idaho 
Starr Produce Co., Inc., Rio Grande City, Tex. 
Stephen Potato Warehouse, Stephen, Minn. 
Superior Brand Produce, Hudsonville, Mich. 
Swartz Potato Farm, Shiloh, Ohio 

L. E. Tibert Co., Inc., Voss, N.D. 

Tobiason Potato Co., Grand Forks, N.D 
Valley Onions, McAllen, Tex. 

Valley Vegetable Sales, Denver, Colo. 

Walker Brothers Produce Co., Plainview, Tex. 
J. C. Watson Co., Parr a, idaho 

Chas. Wetegrove Co., Inc., Raymondville, Tex. 
Lyman Wright & Sons, Monte Vista, Colo. 
Nicholas J. Zerillo, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


& Shipping 


FIRM 


J-B Distributing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kitty's Vegetable Distributors, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif... . . 
Lake County Fruit Exchange, Kelseyville, Calif. 

A. Levy & J. Zentner Co., South San Francisco, Calif. 
E. M. Mallett, inc., Stockton, Calif 

Mann Packing Co., Inc., Salinas, Calif. 

H. H. Maulhardt Packing Co., Guadalupe, Calif. . . 
Mendelson-Zeller Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif 
Merced Tomato Growers Cooperative, Merced, Collif. 
Merit Packing Co., Salinas, Calif 

Meyer Tomatoes, King City, Calif. 

Nish Noroian Farms, Blythe, Calif 

J. R. Norton Co., Glendale, Ariz 

Nunes Bros. of California, Inc., Salinas, Glif 

Larry Ober Co., Delano, Calif 

Oceano Packing Co., Oceano, Calif 

Omega Produce Company, Nogales, Ariz. 

Oshita, Inc., Salinas, Calif. 

Pacific Farm Company, Firebaugh, Calif 

Pam Pak Distributors, Inc., Fresno, Calif 

Perez Bros., Crows Landing, Calif 

Phelan & Taylor Produce Co., Inc., Oceano, Calif. 
Phoenix Vegetable Distributors, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pismo-Oceano Vegetable Exchange, Oceano, Calif. 
Pure Gold, Inc., Redlands, Calif. 

Salinas Lettuce Farmers Cooperative, Salinas, Calif 
Schoenburg Bros. Produce Co., Inc., Salinas, Calif. 
State Produce Brokers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 
Sunkist Growers, Los Angeles, Glif 

Gregg Surabian Packing Co., Reedley, Calif 

Ta-De Distributing Co., Nogales, Ariz 

Trankina, Hatanaka & Ota, Stockton, Calif. 

Turlock Fruit Co., Turlock, Calif 

The Turner Co., Guadalupe, Calif 

United Packing Co., Fresno, Calif. 

West Coast Farms, Watsonville, Glif 

Western Produce Co., Inc., Nogales, Ariz. 

Wileman Bros. & Elliott, Inc., Cutler, Calif. 


Section E - The Retailer 


FIRM 

‘Allied Grocers, Inc. Indianapolis, Ind 

Banta Fruit Co. Springfield, Mo 

Belding Fruit Sales, Inc. Belding, Mich 

California Date Growers Association Indio, Calif... . . 
Copps Distributing Co. Stevens Point, Wisc 


J.S. Dillon & Sons Stores Co., Inc. Hutchinson, Kansas _ .: 


FIRM 


Florida Citrus Commission Lakeland, Fla 

J.M. Jones Co. Champaign-Urbana, Ill 

Tom Lange Co. St. Louis, Mo 

Minardo Fruit Co., Inc. Lafayette, Ind 

Northwood Fruit, Inc. Grand Rapids, Mich 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. Minneapolis, Minn. ....... 2 
Tem-Cole, Inc. McClure, Ohio 


Section F - The Grower 


FIRM 


Acme Machine Works, Inc. Filer, Idaho 

American Cyanamid Company Princeton, NJ... .. . 2 
1Asgrow Seed Co. Orange, Conn. 

Braco, Inc. Braham, Minn 

Evans Orchard Supply Co. Kansas City, Mo. ...... 5 
John R. Kovar Mfg. Co., Inc. Anoka, Minn. ....... 3 
Lockwood Div., Seilon, Inc. Gering Neb 

Milestone, Inc. Blackfoot, Idaho 


Section G - 


FIRM 

Northrup-King & Co. Minneapolis, Minn 

PPG Industries Pittsburgh, Pa 

Seed Research Specialists Middleport,N.Y........ 2 
Shell Chemical Co. New York, N.Y. 2... .....-2-- 3 
Spudnick Equipment Co. Blackfoot, Idaho 

Stark Bro’s Nurseries & Orchards Co. Louisiana, Mo.. . 5 
Super Valu Stores Hopkins, Minn 

Tri-Steel Mfg. Co. Grank Forks, N.D. 


Packing & Packaging 


FIRM 


Aber Box & Basket Factory, Jacksonville, Tex 

Bemis Company, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn 

J. C. Brock Corp., Buffalo, N. Y 

Chase Bag Company, New York,N.Y. ......... 8 
Thomas Colace Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Dichter Bros. & Glass, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 5 
FMC Corporation - Florida Div. Lakeland, Fla... .. . 
Fibreboara Corporation, San Francisco, Calif 


Fresh Vegetable Package Co., Inc., 
Denver, Colo 


Gordon Cartons, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland 
Kipers Packaging Equipment, Inc. 


Section H - 


FIRM 

Fairport, N. Y 
H. H. Mink Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Olinkraft, Inc., West Monroe, Louisiana 
Package Machinery Co., East Longmeadow, Mass. . . 
Produce Packaging & Marketing Ass'n. 

Newark, Delaware 
Red’s Package, Milton, N. Y. 
A. Reich & Son, Kansas City, Mo 
Troyer Mfg. Co., Smithville, Ohio 
Union Camp Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Welbilt Vulcan Co., Memphis, Tennessee 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. (H & D Div.) (Insert) 
Wooden Box Institute, San Francisco, Calif 


PAGE 


Merchandising 


& Promotion 


FIRM PAGE 


B. C. Tree Fruits, Limited, Kelowna, B.C. Canada... . 
H. F. Byrd, Inc., Winchester, Virginia 
Fadler Produce Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma 
J. A. Frederick, Inc., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Tom Lange Co., St. Louis, Missouri 
Louisiana Sweet Potato Commission, Opelousas, La. . . 
Malheur County (Orange) Potato Growers 
Michigan Blueberry Growers Assn., 
Grand Junction, Michigan 


FIRM 


Michigan Celery Promotion Co-operative, Inc., 

Muskegon, Michigan 
Michigan State Apple Commission, East Lansing, Mich. 11 
Red River Valley Potato Growers Assn., 

East Grand Forks, Minn. .. 6... 2 ee ee es 15 
United Fruit Company, Boston, Massachusetts (Insert) 
Virginia State Apple Commission, Staunton, Va 
Washington State Apple Commission, 
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Suggests Re-Examination 


of All Federal, State 


Farm Legislation 


(These comments are from a 
speech “The Agricultural Labor 
Dilemma” presented last June 
at the National Institute’s 33rd 
annual meeting at Berkeley, 
Calif.. by Ernest Falk, 
manager, Northwest 
Horticultural Council, Yakima, 
Wash. At that NAI meeting, 
Falk was awarded the 
organization’s Outstanding 
Apple Marketing Award.) 

I feel that in all too many 
instances there has been a 
tendency on the part of many 
people in agriculture to Insist 
on the status quo and to be 
against proposed legislation 
simply because it reflected a 
change, without making an ad- 
equate evaluation of the merits 
and demerits of the proposed 
legislation. Every proposal 
should be considered and 
judged on its merits. 
judged on its’ merits. 

By and large, through the 
years, agriculture has been 
exempted for a number of laws 
which have placed restrictions 
and-or imposed taxes on 
industry. I’ll discuss these one 
by one but first I want to make 
one general observation. I was 
not directly concerned with this 
class of legislation passed by 
Congress in the ‘30s when these 
various exemptions were 
granted to agriculture. 
However, from reading history 
it would appear to me that in 
many instances agriculture 
obtained exemptions from 
legislation as a concession for 
withdrawing opposition to the 
pending social legislation. It 
would appear that the 
advocates of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, the 
Unemployment Compensation 
law, income tax withholding 
and similar legislation, 
concluded that they did not 
have the necessary votes in 
Congress to pass their bills but 
by excluding agriculture they 
were able to silence some of 
their most potent opposition 
and obtain passage of the 
desired legislation. 

It is possible that in some 
instances the advocates of 
agriculture in the Congress 
were able to convince the 
proponents that it was proper, 
moot and right to exclude 
agriculture for sound reasons. I 
am thinking specifically of the 
exemptions given agricultural 
processing, including packing of 
fresh fruits from the overtime 
provisions of the Minimum 
Wage & Hour Law. In other 
instances the advocates of 
agriculture may have convinced 
their fellow members of 
Congress that the accounting 
and administrative burdens, 
both on the farmer and on the 
government, where only a few 
employees were involved, were 
greater than the benefits which 
might flow from_ including 
agriculture under proposed 
bills. These administrative 
complications or administra- 
tive burdens were undoubtedly 
responsible for some of the ex- 
clusions granted agriculture. 
agriculture. 

In the 1950s Senator Williams 
of New Jersey introduced a host 
of bills apparently at the 
request or insistance of labor 
union leaders and _ socially 
conscious, well-intentioned, but 
frequently misinformed, 
citizens, who are often lumped 
into the category of ‘‘do- 
gooders,”’ to correct some real 
and fancied injustices or 
inequities under which farm 
workers labored. Agriculture 
evinced a willingness to go 
along with some of these bills 
but has vigorously opposed 
others. Let’s now take a look at 
some of these bills and of other 
legislative matters. 

Fair Labor Standards 

The Fair Labor Standards 
Act, passed in 1938, provided a 
complete exemption of 
agriculture from the Wage & 
Hour provisions of the law. The 
definition of agriculture was 
broad enough to include 
farming and the harvesting of 
horticultural commodities, 
including practices performed 
by a farmer or on a farm as an 
incident to or in conjunction 
with such farming operations, 
including preparation for 
market, delivery to storage, or 
to market or to carriers for 


transportation to market. This. 


provided a total exclusion of the 
farmer from the wage, hour and 
overtime provisions of the Act. 
The purpose of the provision 
requiring payment of time and 
one-half for overtime over 40 
hours per week was to try and 
obtain spreading of the work 
among more employees. The 
Congress recognized that it was 
impossible for packers and 
processors of horticultural 
products and other perishable 
commodities to operate on a 40- 
hour-week because adequate 
labor was not available to man a 
second shift and accordingly 


provided exemptions from the 
overtime provisions for limited 
periods for the packing and 
first-processing of horticultural 
commodities by commerciai 
operators. A total exemption 
was also provided ‘cr first- 
processing and packing in the 
area of production. 

Various attempts were made 
to amend the provisions of the 
act to eliminate the exemption 
for agriculture and to reduce 


and it appears probable that 
it can be defeated this session, 
but we must look to the future 
and we can not rest on our 
oars. : 

The principal objections to 
these bills are that they would 
place almost complete power 
in the hands of union leaders. 
Workers would not have an 
adequate or fair opportunity to 
vote whether they wanted to 
have the union represent them; 
employers, threatened with a 
strike, at harvest time 
would be at the mercy of 
union leaders, some of whom 
have no concern whatsoever for 
the welfare of the employer or 
of the worker but apparently 
consider only their own 
financial wellbeing and power. 

Many farmers recognize that 


_ workers should have the right to 


ERNEST FALK 


the exemptions from overtime 
above-mentioned. Finally, as 
the culmination of many years 
efforts, the: Congress in 1966 
amended the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and eliminated 
the exemption previously 
provided for agriculture. 
Agriculture was brought under 
the Minimum Wage provisions 
but an exemption from 
overtime was provided. Some 
segments of agriculture did not 
object to a minimum hourly 
wage but asserted that 
employers who paid on a piece- 
rate basis should be considered 
as complying with the 
minimum if the average 
earnings of the piece-rate 
workers exceeded the minimum 
established by law. 

We succeeded in convincing 
the Senate to amend the House- 
passed bill to this effect but this 
amendment was lost in 
conference so that now each 
worker must be paid the 
minimum hourly wage, 
presently $1.15 per hour, 
regardless of his productivity 
and earnings at established 
piece rates. This minimum 
automatically increase to $1.30 
per hour on Feb. 1, 1969. It is 
obvious that efforts will be 
made to bring the agricultural 
minimum up to the industry 
minimum which is presently 
$1.60 per hour. Organized labor 
is campaigning for a $2.00 per 
hour minimum. 

It should also be recognized 
that the foregoing is a 
generalization and_ that 
agricultural employers who did 
not during any calendar quarter 
during the preceding calendar 
year use more than 500-man 
days of agricultural labor are 
exempt. There are also other 
exemptions which time does 
not permit me to go into. 

The Congress, by the 1966 
amendments, also reduced the 
exemption from overtime 
provided for the packing and 
first-processing of agricultural 
products. The substance of this 
— agriculture lost the battle on 
the first of the major Williams’ 
bills with which it was seriously 
concerned. 

National Labor Relations 

Another of the Williams’ bills 
would bring agriculture under 
the National Labor Relations 
Act passed in 1935 and 
commonly called the ‘Wagner 
Act.” It was amended in 1947 by 
the Taft Hartley Act and later 
by the Landrum-Griffen Act. 
Two bills are pending before 
Congress — S-S and H.R. 16014. 
These bills would bring 
agricultural labor under the 
National Labor Relations Act 
under conditions less favorable 
to the employer and also to the 
worker, but more favorable to 
the union, than any other 
category of industry except the 
construction industry. 

The House Education and 
Labor Committee amended the 
bill to provide that it apply only 
to employers of 12 or more 
employees with a total annual 
payroll exceeding $10,000. 
Actually this supposed 
exemption of the small farmer 
is largely meaningless. 

H.R. 16014 was approved by 
the House Education and Labor 


Committee and is now pending 
before the Rules Committee. 
Agriculture generally is hope- 
ful that it will stay buried in the 
Rules Committee. Agriculture 
generally is hopeful that it will 
stay buried in the Rules Com- 
mittee for the current session 
of Congress. The Senate Labor 
& Public Welfare Committee 
has not acted on S-8. Repre- 
sentatives of agriculture, in- 
cluding the National Apple In- 
stitute staff. are keeping a 
close eye on this legislation 
; 


organize into unions of their 
own choosing or to reject such 
organizations if they want to. 
The purpose of the Wagner Act 
as amended, was to even the 
balance of power and to provide 
protection for workers who 
were not able to protect 
themselves. These bills would 
place the shoe on the other foot 
and it would be the farmer who 
would be at the mercy of the 
opponent and therefore needs 
protection. The advocates who 
support these bills fail or refuse 
to recognize the unique 
situation of agriculture and the 
almost complete vulnerability 
of farmers to a strike at harvest 
time. 

If legislation of this type is 
adopted, it should afford 
adequate protection to the 
grower so that he will not be 
faced with a strike at harvest 
time with a consequent loss of 
his year’s work and the 
expenses incurred in bringing 
the crop to maturity. However, 
we must recognize that if the 
worker is to be denied the right 
to strike at harvest time, some 
provision must be made to 
balance the scales. The only 
apparent solution, if the worker 
is denied the right to strike at 
harvest, is to provide for 
compulsory arbitration if the 
worker end-or his 
representatives are unable to 
agree with the farm employer 
on the terms and conditions of 
employment. 


A possible alternative would 


be to have state legislation 
which would establish 
procedures under which 
disputes between farmers and 
their workers could be 
mediated and settled. 

Farmers should recognize the 
increasing pressure to provide 
collective bargaining for their 
farm employees and the 
possibility that ultimately 
legislation will be passed. It 
would seem that they would be 
wiser to develop legislation they 
can live with than to merely 
continue to oppose all proposals 
offered by the enemy. 

Workmens Compensation 

In most states farm labor is: 
not covered by the State 
Workmens Compensation Law. 
In some states a clamour is 
being raised by the so-called 
“‘do-gooders’’ and _ self- 
appointed representatives of 
the workers to bring farm labor 
under the coverage of 
Workmens Compensation Acts. 
Currently four states, including 
California and Connecticut, 
require coverage of all 
agricultural workers. 

New Jersey makes the farmer 
liable for benefits under the 
Workmens Compensation law 
so aS a practical matter, 
coverage is required or the 
farmer must be a self-insurer. 
Four states, Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio and Vermont, 
require coverage if a minimum 
number of workers are 
employed. This ranges from 
three to six. New York and 
Oregon require coverage if the 
payroll during the preceding 
year exceeded a fixed sum, 
respectively $1,200 and $1,500 
per year. Wisconsin requires 
coverage if six or more workers 
are employed on 20 days during 
the calendar year. Michigan 
requires coverage if three or 
more employees, not including 
piece-rate employees, are 
employed for 13 consecutive 
weeks, for such regularly 
employed workers. Michigan 
also requires medical aid 
coverage for workers who are 
employed for five consecutive 
weeks. Eight states require 
coverage of agricultural 
workers engaged in specified 
mechanized or power operated 
operations. 

If the principle of workmen's 
compensation or industrial 
insurance and medical benefits 
is sound for industrial workers 
— is it not equally sound for 
agricultural workers? Farmers 
who are not presently covered 
under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion lawsshould explore the 
cost of their current emplovers’ 


liability insurance, compare it 
with the benefits which would 
be provided under Workmen's 
Compensation and weigh the 
respective costs and benefits. 

There appear to. be obvious 
benefits to the farmer, 
especially where coverage Is 
provided for year-around 
employees, or at least, for his 
steady employees. The peace of 
mind and the security of the 
worker should be worth 
something. The farmer who 
must compete with industrial 
employers to get good year- 
around workers must offer 
wages and fringe benefits which 
will attract the more capable 
workers required by an 
increasingly complicated 
agriculture. 

Re-Examination 

What I am suggesting is that 
farmers should re-examine the 
entire field of federal and state 
legislation and particularly the 
exemptions heretofore granted 
to farmers. Each proposal 
should be examined on its 
merits. Those with merit should 
be supported; others which can 
be amended to be palatable and 
beneficial should be modified to 
make them workable. Those 
which are downright wrong 
should be opposed vigorously. 
Agriculture should take a 
positive approach, favoring 
good laws, favoring 
amendments which would 
make laws operable instead of a 
negative approach of being 
opposed to any legislation 
merely because it places a 
financial or administrative 
burden upon the farmer. Such 
an enlightened policy must be 
followed up with an effective, 
well financed public relations 
effort so that the public in 
general and legislators in 
particular will know that 
agriculture is looking to the 
future and not blindly opposing 
all proposals for a change. 

I am not going to go into the 
public relations campaign in 
detail ... I can only stress the 
importance and the need for 
such an activity to the end that 
the general public may be fully 
and accurately informed about 
the problems and conditions of 
migrant farm workers and the 
farmer’s contribution to the 
public good. 

In addition to this step, 
farmers throughout the United 
States, representing all 
segments of agriculture, must 
cooperate together in their 
efforts to promote good 
legislation and to defeat bad 
legislation in the fields 
involving agriculture. 
Obviously, this includes the 
farm labor problems I have 
mentioned. There has been 
fairly good cooperation 
between agricultural groups in 
the past. Several years ago the 
National Council of Agricultural 
Employers was organized to 
serve as a watchdog for farm 
employers on the Washington, 
D.C. scene. 

Initially, much of the 
Council’s effort was devoted to 
the foreign labor problem and 
especially Public Law 78 which 
permitted entry of Mexican 
Nationals to work on farms. 
With the repeal of Public Law 
78, the council lost some of its 
financial supporters and 
currently the council 
membership and financial base 
is not broad enough and strong 
enough to properly do the job of 
legislative representation in 
Washington, and _ public 
relations work in addition. 
Some of you now are members 
of the NCAE. 

Charles Toan of Winchester, 
Va., is the president and he 
really should be up here telling 
you about the council and its 
need for support. I urge all 
growers to individually support 
the NCAE and to enlist support 
among your neighbors and 
organizations to which you 
belong. 

Unless farmers are 
adequately organized to present 
their case to the congress and to 
the people, legislation which is 
manifestly unfair to farmers 
may, and undoubtedly will be 
passed by the Congress. We 
should organize to protect 
ourselves. While the immediate 
concern is the move to bring 
agriculture under the National 
Labor Relations Act, other 
legislation will be introduced 
which must be attended to. At 
the same time we must have 
someone in Washington, D.C, to 
keep an eye on the day-to-day 
operations in the Executive 
Branch to protect the interest of 
farmers when executive or 
administrative officials seek to 
go beyond their proper bounds. 

These defensive activities, of 
course, will cost money, but I 
feel that they, like insurance, 
are a necessary business 
expense. As was aptly said 
“Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.’’ Let’s be vigilant. 


nfs? 
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On The Cover 
of This Section 


The front page reproduction of The Kansas City Packer. on 
page 17 of The Packer's 75th Anniversary issue. is from one 
of the oldest issues of The Packer in existence. The Packer 
was just in its third year when this issue was published Oct. 
24. 1895. A representative of The Packer discovered this 
faded and torn issue in the files of The Kansas State 
Historical Society library at Topeka. As did most newspapers 
of that era. The Packer published numerous advertisements 
on its front pages. A glance at the advertisements indicates 
the readers’ interest: butter. eggs. poultry. livestock, grain 
and fresh fruits and vegetables. Within a few years, The 
Packer stressed more and more news and advertising on 
fresh fruits and vegetables and less on the other 
commodities, and by 1907. the newspaper had four editions 
— The New York Packer, The Chicago Packer, The 
Cincinnati Packer and the Original Kansas City Packer. On 
the editorial page of an 1895 issue was this subscription 
notice: **$1 year — Do Not Send Checks on Country Banks.’ 








Over 170 Supermarkets 
Serving N.Y. State, Penn., Ohio 


INTERESTED 
SHIPPERS 


FIRST IN QU At’ 


CONTACT 


J.J. BRENNAN, HEAD PRODUCE BUYER 
Executive Offices, 678 Bailey Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
TA 5-111] 


Editorial Comment 





The Daily Produce Scene...What Makes It Tick? 


By JEFF ROARK 

Would you like to know 
how a Packer man of over 
30 years sees the produce 
business? Okeh, I'll tell 
you. 

It started this morning, 
was well under way before 
| got up. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women 
entered tens of thousands 
of fields, orchards, groves 
and vineyards in hundreds 
of producing districts in 
nearly every one of the 50 
states. The commenced 
the day's harvest of around 
150 different fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Before 
nightfall they will have 
completed the picking, 
digging or cutting of ap- 
proximately 5,000 carlot 
equivalents of our com- 
modities. 

These fruits and vegeta- 
bles will move from the 
fields in lot sizes ranging 
anywhere from a half-filled 
pickup truck to a fleet of 
vans. The diversity of the 
150 products will be first 
multiplied by variety iden- 
tification, ranging from a 
few to many. The pattern 
of the 5,000 cars will be 
further confused by the 
introduction of scores of 
different sized and shaped 














Now Shipping Through October 


400 Acres Mountain Crisp 
DANISH 


CABBAGE 


Excellent Quality from Erie and Indiana Counties 


50 Pound Crates or Bags 


J. E. NELSON & SONS 


ALTOONA PA. 
Contact Don Nelson — Area Code 814 — 944-0833 











PACKER MAN 


LARRY WATERFIELD 

A business publication is 
the same as any other suc- 
cessful business operation. It 
must have a good product 
and to have a good ‘product 
you must have good news 
writers. Larry Waterfield, 
North Palm Beach, Fla., fits 
this requisite as a good 
Packer man. 

Larry joined The Packer 
after his graduation from 
the School of Journalism at 
the University of Missouri in 
1964. After serving an ap- 
prenticeship in the Kansas 
City territory as a Packer- 
man he moved over to an- 
other Packer property, Poul- 
try & Eggs Weekly. As editor 
of this publication from 
1967-68 he became cognizant 
of the value of news. 

Earlier this year he was 
transferred to the Florida 
office where he teams with 
Renny Hand in covering the 
states of Florida, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina. 





according to 


on the 


Samuel Chiovitti 


We are exclusive distributors in 


TORONTO, CANADA of 
FLAV-O-RIPE ..... Bananas 


we feature the top brands 


We operate the most modern banana processing 
plant in Canada where we prepackage — 
overwrap and preprice 
customer specifications 


Our main plant is located at 
10 Magnificient Road 


We also operate a large sales and display unit 


Ontario Food Terminal 


CHIOVITTI BANANA CO... 


tel 416-251-3774 


boxes, baikets, sacks, car- 
tons, lugs,crates and trays 
in the field or at a nearby 
packing house, plant, shed 
or lean-to. 

At sunrise, the destina- 
tion or the eventual own- 
ership of the great major- 
ity of these 5,000 cars and 
part cars was undeter- 
mined and largely uncon- 
sidered. Before sundown, 
this mountain of produce, 
now neatly encased in the 
container of its owner's 
selection, will start mov- 
ing to market. Refrigerated 
vans and cars, as well as 
an assortment of bobtails, 
pickups and perhaps even 


a few horsedrawn wagons, 
will start a journey of any- 
where from 20 to 2,000 
mles. miles. 

Meanwhile, of course, 
both destination and deal- 
er ownership or control, for 
the purpose of at least 
wholesale distribution 
have been determined. Anc 
before the sun sets, an en- 
tirely different group, 
thousands of men, will 
start the process of receiv- 
ing, assembling, warehous- 
ing and preparing whole- 
sale displays of a compar- 
able volume of 5,000 cars. 
Some of them came from 
today’s harvest, some from 
yesterday's and, depend- 
ing on the length of the, 
tripto market, some from 
last week’s harvest. Sig- 
nificantly, all of today’s 
arrivals, with the exception 
of so-called storage com- 
modities, were growing in 
the field from 24 hours to 
10 days ago. 

Finally, the great bulk 
of today’s arrivals—150 
commodities, varieties, con- 
tainers and all—will be on 
display for consumers 
throughout these United 
States tomorrow, or not 
later than the day after. 
To an amazingly accurate 
degree, each peach, on- 
ion, tomato and all the 
rest will be at that par- 
ticular stage of maturity 
and state of attractivene 
to make the most delicious 
eating. 

Parenthetically, the 
5,000 figure isn’t far off. 
It's based on USDA's cur- 
rent estimate of total an- 
nual shipments, 1,400,000 
carlot equivalents. The pro- 
duce industry, unlike some 
others, doesn’t adhere rig- 
idly to 261 or to 313 work- 
ing days. The total of 280 
as used here is of course 
arbitrary. 

If | served as a Packer 
man for 75 years, | 
would never get over the 
amazement and awe ex- 
perienced the first time 
| realized what was going 
on in the world of produce. 
No Einstein conceived it. 
No computer planned it. 
Day after day we take ap- 
approximately 5,000 carlots 
of all kinds of fresh fruits 
and vegetables from all 
kinds of places and in all 
kinds of containers. From 
24 to 240 hours later we 
place each piece, bunch or 
cluster in pretty close to 
the right spot for maximum 
consumer enjoyment. 

Sure, | understand the 
rough spots in the pattern. 
| know the urgent need for 
quality: upgrading, varietal 
simplification, container 
standardization, improve- 
ment in transit time and 
dependable deliveries, as 
well as for better refrig- 
eration. And these are 
only a few of the things; 
that fall under the —- 
heading of ‘‘industry 
problems.”’ 

But these problems only 


serve to pinpoint the 
rhythm and the beauty of 
the daily produce per- 
formance. Today, as ev- 
ery day, Market News 
will duly report “Demand 
good, market steady’’ on 
commodity after commod- 
ity in market after market. 
There'll be misunderstand- 
ings, squawks, hassles, re- 
jections, missed deliveries 
and some spoilage and 
dumping. But consider, too, 
when the day is over, how 
few of the 5,000 | ts will 
have been disturbed by 
these annoyances. 


My continuing amaze- 
ment over the euphony of 
the daily produce scene is 
exceeded only by one sen- 
sation. That is my esteem 
and admiration for th 
single force that makes it 
possible. 


You've guessed it! Peo- 
ple. Produce People! 


Including myself ‘in’ for 
the moment on this occa- 
sion of The Packer's 75th, 
we often think of ourselves 
as a special breed, skilled 
in our profession, depend- 
able in word, sure in ac- 
tion and capable in per- 
formance. 


And we are right. Now 
speaking objectively—for 
really | have never been 
privileged to become a mem 
ber of the group—!I know 
sincerely and most grate- 
fully that this is true. | 
have known and enjoyed 
the friendships and ac- 
quaintanceships of count- 
less produce people in th: 
past third of a century. | 
have known phonies—wh« 
didn’t last long—and I'v 
known and loved “high 
handicap players,’’ but 
I've never known a “bad” 
produce man or woman. 


Speaking of high handi- 
caps, | have long thought 
that golf, as a sport, is 
most closely akin to produce 
as a business. That's be- 
cause golf, unlike the 
three-strikes baseball, four- 


downs football or best-two- 


out-of-three tennis, is a one 
shot game. When the club 
comes through, that is it. 
The stroke goes on the 
score card forever, and the 


next play starts from where 
the ball comestorest.. 
Produce is like that. 
ing, cultivating, turning 
on the water or moving in 
the harvest crew. The ship- 
per takes a single down- 
swing. Presto, the product 
is packed and loaded. From 
that point on in the cycle 
of distribution, the sales 
agent, the broker, the 
wholesaler and the retail- 
er each gets but a single 
“stroke,’’ good or bad. 


To me this offers at least 
a partial explanation of the 
special quality of produce 
people. learning early to 
operate under ground rules 
that offer no second chance 
or an alternate decision, 
they develop a self-confi- 
dence, a resourcefulness 


and a dependability of 
thought and action that is 
most wholesome and attra 
tive to the ‘outsider’ who 
really knows them. 


This ‘‘only-one-shot’’ 
pattern helps explain an- 
other thing. Like the golfer, 
the produce man studies 
each shot carefully before 
he swings. Result is the 
while the world of pro- 
duce seems to be changing 
not at all, it is constantly 
changing in grip, stance, 
pivot and swing. 


Which is why today’s 
5,000 cars will get to the 
right. place, at the right 
time, .just right for the 
nation’s diet. Just as they 
did yesterday, and will to-: 
morrow. 


TOM RYAN 
Tom Ryan, Ryan Farms, 
East Grand Forks, Minn., 
comments on “As | See To- 
morrow” on page 32D, Pro- 
duction & Shipping Areas 
Section. 





Our heartiest congratulations 


to 


Sunkist Growers Inc. 


and 
The Packer 


celebrating their diamond 


jubilee this year 
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No. Ohio Food Terminal 
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Now In Our 5th Year of Operation in 
Top Brokerage Service 


Top Quality Produce 


Phone Area Code 318 
ss) 422-4417 (pp) 


ichard Marlowe 


MARLOWE 
BROKERAGE CO. « 


Shreveport, Louisiana 71101 
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PAUL DENNIS 
JOHN COAN 
DEAN WILLIAMS 


QUALITY SERVICE .. 
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JIM ROBINSON 
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GARY OWENS 
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H. C. SCHMIEDING 
PRODUCE CO., INC. 


P.0. Box 369 Springdale, Ark. 


H. E. Scniedin 
egy if 
Yes, the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable industry has come a long way 
since the 1800's. And the H. C. Schmieding Produce Co. is proud to 
have been a growing part (1936) of the yesteryears of agriculture. 
We look with excitement to the years ahead. 
We look knowing the watchword for tomorrow's success is 
. two words we know well. 


Our customers know Schmieding is a name they can trust. 
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HARRISBURGH SUPPLIER SINCE 1920 


SANTANNA BANANA CO. 


“TOP BANANA” 
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“CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA” 


INC. 


12TH & KELKER STREETS 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


“BANANAS A SPECIALTY” 


Ripened By The Most 
Modern Equipment 


JOE, MIKE, RAY & BOB 


SANTANNA 
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Glenn Harvey Sees Michigan As ‘California of Midwest’ 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. — 
“Michigan will become the 
California of the Midwest,” 
believes Glenn Harvey, Glenn 
Harvey & Son _ Produce 
Company. Harvey started in the 
produce industry at the early 
age of seven and came to 
Michigan in the early 1900s. 
“This state has the entire 
industrial Midwest at its 
doorstep and can _ take 
advantage of a vast population 
of people.” 

Starting at seven in his 
hometown of Fairmount, Ind., 
working for the local farmer, 
Harvey has become one of the 
best known names in both the 
Michigan and Florida vegetable 
deals. 

He stated that he and his 
brother Ralph Harvey worked 
the old Benton Harbor market 
on all commodities. He recalls 
that his firm was one of the 
largest asparagus shippers from 
the Harbor area to Mid-western 
terminals. “We used to ship 
grass in the old two-section 21- 
pound crates. My brother and I 
had seven trucks and we 
shipped daily out of the Harbor. 
I remember that some of the 
trucks were the old Reo’s, the 
rest were Dodge G-Boys. We 
were the first to have the new 
Reo dual wheel truck in the 
Michigan deal and did we ever 
love that truck.” 

“Celery was one of our big 
items and the big shipping 
points at that time were 
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By MILTON FADLER 
President, The Fadler Co. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

“Tomorrow of the produce 
industry’, or better yet” 
Tomorrow of the food 
industry.” 

This better defines the place 
of the produce industry of 
tomorrow since our place in the 
food industry is going to be 
dependent upon what we do 
today and how fast we do it. 

Granted, our industry has 
taken giant strides forward in 
the past decade is such areas as 
product development, new 
growing and_ harvesting 
methods, pre-cooling, CA 
storages, Modern packing, 
shipping and_ distribution 
centers and is also on the 
threshhold of great advances in 
transportation through the 
advent of mass transportation 
of produce by air and also 
modern refrigerated 
mechanical rail equipment on 
high speed, fast scheduled 
trains. However, these things 
are only the building blocks for 
our industry to move ahead. 
The real challenge to our 
industry of tomorrow lies in the 
fierce competition for Mrs. 
Housewife’s food dollar which 
is ever present in all segments 
of the food industry. 

The advances of food 
processing and technology in 
the past decade are beinging on 
many more products into the 
market place. With the advent 
of convenience foods in the 
forms of frozen, freeze dried 
and dehydrated foods, along 
with the use of modern 
electronic ovens, our challenge 
of the future is going to be on 
how our industry presents its 
products to the housewife to 
compete in this market of 
tomorrow. 

We are going to have to 
develop new techniques in 
packaging and even present 
produce in the form of a 
convenience food and have it 
washed, scrubbed and packaged 
ready for immediate use. 

There are many avenues 
which the future of our industry 
can take, but regardless of what 
it takes we are still going to 
have to tell our story of 
freshness to Mrs. Housewife 
and keep fresh on her mind and 
fresh on her table. 


Kalamazoo, Decatur and 
Comstock. We got some celery 
from the Muskogen - 
Hudsonville areas but the 
farmers in those days would 
send all their supplies to the 
Grand Rapids market from 
those points.” 

Harvey recalled the poor 
inspection system of those days. 
He said that ‘stove piping’’ of 
commodities was common. 
Receivers could expect all sorts 
of items to show up in their 
bushels and bags; regulations 
were just plain lax. 

“T guess it was because my 
Dad drove a wagon for the A & 
P (called it a Tea wagon), that 
we were among the first of the 
shippers to realize the potential 
of the chain operations. We 
started shipping A&P of Detroit 


right from the beginning. We 
also were among the first to 
work with Kroger and the old 
Standard Grocery Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind. We saw the 
potential of the chains and have 
stayed with them. Of course we 
have major receivers on the 
terminals also. Many of our 
terminal operators supplied the 
chains for us in the beginning 
but the change has been drastic 
to direct purchasing. I think in 
the old days we would load only 
about 25 per cent to the chains 
as they purchased mostly from 
their terminal market. This has 
changed to about 85 per cent 
direct buying from most 
chains.” 

Harvey said that following his 
brother’s retirement in the 
early ’40s, he became associated 





As I 


See Today 


By JACK F. DAVIS 
S. B. Davis Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Today's vast improvements in production, 
transportation, packaging, and distribution have 
advanced the fresh fruit and vegetable industry to 
a parallel with the rest of the food industry. 

These advances are creating many more 
complex problems in all phases which will tax the 
abilities and ingenuity of the people involved in 


this endeavor. 


We must be cognizant of the importance of 
personnel training and instilling initiative in our 
people in order to expand and improve our 


industry. 


The benefits we may expect in the future will 
largely depend on our preparedness today. 


with the John Schuring 
Company of Chicago and 
continued to serve his regular 
accounts in the Midwest. A 


happy moment in his life was 
when his son Dick became 
interested in the produce 
business. 





GLENN HARVEY 


“Dick served in the Navy 
during the war and received his 
degree in business 
administration shortly after. We 
formed Glenn Harvey & Son 
Produce Company in 1954 and 
at that time we added Julian 
“Juke” Sales to the staff. Dick 
took over management of the 
firm in 1967 when I ‘‘semi- 
retired,”’ he said. 

“I see Michigan as the central 
States leading producer of 
quality fruits and vegetables in 
the near future,” said Harvey. 
“The state is well diversified in 
fruits and vegetables and each 
section produces some crops for 
our industry. We are really 
becoming quality minded in the 
State. All the deals are being 
upgraded in quality and the 
future for the produce industry 
in this state is the best in the 
nation,”’ he reported. 

“We oldtimers can sit back 
and be proud on what we 
accomplish over the last 50 
years but if we are around some 
of the next 50 we will be so 
much more surprised than we 
think. We will be growing direct 
for the consumer. We will be 
thinking consumer and not for 
the dime. We will be packing 
for the consumer, in the 
package she wants. We might 
even go as far to ask her what 
she wants in the future,” said 
Harvey. 
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CAPITAL CITY 
FRUIT 
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“A Firm With a Solid Foundation and Progressive Ideas For a Bright Future’’ 


JOHN MOON 








Produce Co. 


45-47-49 Produce Row 


St. Louis, Mo. 63102 
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Phone (AC 314) 


231-5928 


Buying Handled By: 
JOHN N. MOON, Owner (Res. 432-6875) 


JOHN MOON 
JOE WIGHTMAN 
GILBERT ZONNIS 





PUT THESE MARKETING 
SPECIALISTS 
To Work For YOU! 


35 years in the produce industry 
including experience with one of the 
nation’s largest receivers and produce 


packing houses. 


RUBY ROBINSON, . 


Pres, Gen.Mgr. 


L. D. 247-4404 


. 


HAROLD D. LAUGHLIN 
L. D. 247-4401 


ROGER SERZEN 
L. D. 247-4402 


20 years in the produce industry, 


produce manager 


ROBINSON. 


18 years associated with THE GREAT 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO. 
Milwaukee division sales manager. 


with GAMBLE 


They Are a Team of Knowledgable Merchandisers 
Who Know their POTATOES... APPLES... ONIONS 
... anda Host of other Commodities. . . 





Serving the Nation’s Finest Shippers- - 
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2840 S. Ashland, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Adapting Data Processing 
to the Produce Industry 


By Harold B. (Hank) Wolters, 
Marketing Specialist, 
Federal-State Market News 
Service, 

Salinas, Calif. 

These observations on how 
the produce industry adapts 
Market News material to 
automatic data processing. as 
well as other observations on 
the general application of 
computerization in the fresh 
fruit and vegetable world, was 
originally presented as a talk to 
the Agricultural Market News 
Association at its 11th annual 
meeting in San Francisco in 
August, 1968.) 

This talk, on the specific 
subject implied, might better be 
given during the period 1970-75, 
for the reason that from my 
findings, the produce industry 


to date has adapted market 
news material for automatic 
data processing only in a 
limited way. Possibly a more 
apt title for this exposition 
would be: “How the Produce 
Industry May Adapt Market 
News Material for Computers 
and Automatic Data Processing 
Systems in the Future” 

When I talk about computers 
I am _ referring to. the 
“hardware” — computers and 
components — the physical 
equipment or devices which 
together comprise a computer 
and associated data processing 
machines. The ‘‘software”’ 
would represent programming 
and other services relating to 
the operation of computers. 

According to reliable sources, 
the first commercial computer 
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Packaging Onions in Plastic Net? 


THIS PROVEN SYSTEM MAKES ITS 
OWN PLASTIC NET BAG AND LABEL 
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2 OPERATORS PRODUCING 
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HARRY DAILY, GENERAL MANAGER 
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was installed in 1952. By 1962 
there were 10.000. Today's 
40,000 have been projected to 
multiply to 200,000 by 1975. 
Those of you who saw the 
production of 2001 — A Space 
Odessey’" probably were 
overwhelmed as I was on the 
performance of “Hal” —_the 
human computer. Thirty-three 
years from now — who knows? 
It does appear though, that 
along with Death and Taxes, we 
can safely add “Computers”. 
The computer revolution is just 
getting up steam. There is talk 
that computers may soon 
become the woiids third 
largest industry, topped only by 
the automotive and_ the 
petroleum. At the present time 
computer revenue in the United 
States approximates $10 billion 
a year. Today through 
computers we can get an 
immediate stock quotation or 
find out instantly whether a 
flight has been sold out. 
Computers write pay checks 
with itemized deduction, 
analayze tax returns, write 
personalized letters, have 
information for banks, credit 
bureaus, insurance companies 
and on and on. 

Since the produce industry is 
an important segment of our 
national economy, it must be 
assumed that it will follow 
other industries in use of 
computers. They will be used in 
an attempt to reach solutions to 
marketing problems_ by 
Statistical analyzes of available 
information. In a recent article 
in The Packer one of the old 
timer thinkers of the produce 
clan visualized the formation of 
a lettuce cooperative in the 
western states. This highly 
perishable commodity is 
subject to constant price 
fluctuations primarily due to 
inabilities of shippers to project 
total available supply. In the 
article, it was proposed basic 
information would be fed into a 
computer which would answer 
the question: “‘What will be the 
potential supply available of 
first cutting, second and third 
cuttings for shipment from date 
starting and date ending a 
certain period of time.’’ Listed 
as some of the information to 
be computerized were: growers 
name, number of acres, time 
land bedded for plantings, type 
of seed used, when planted, 


conditions, any insect damage, 
type and kind of insecticide 
used, day when cultivated, 
when watered, day first cuttings 
were to be made — after first 
cuttings: day watering done. 
when second cuttings ready. 
number of cartons or crates 
harvested, sizes and brands 
used 

This type of operation may be 
a long time coming, in that we 
know most of the western 
vegetable shippers are rugged 
individualsists who so far have 
not consistently conformed to 
this pattern of collective 
activity. 

To date, the produce industry 
has confined its usage of 
automatic data processing 
systems principally to the fields 
of payrolling and imvoicing. 
However, last winter some of 
our vegetable field stations in 

alifornia received many 
requests for five to ten years 
past records on shipments, 
f.o.b. prices, terminal prices, 
arrivals, track holdings. Since 
these requests came from one 
large western vegetable 
shipper, it indicated that this 
company was testing the use of 
market news material in 
connection with their automatic 
data processing unit. From 
many varied studies of our 
material, they arrived at two 
key index figures of Market 
News information which are 
being used daily in their 
automatic processing operation. 
These key figures are: First 
total daily U.S. rail and truck 
shipments of lettuce. This 
supply index is used for current 
and compartive purposes and to 
relate their volume to the 
whole. These figures are 
furnished to them daily by 
telephone as soon as available. 

Second, an average f.o.b. 
price on lettuce based on the 
quoted market of the day. This 
information is given to them 
daily as soon as the f.o.b. 
market is established. This 
average price appears on the 
computerized form as a 
deviation factor indicating a 
plus or minus in relationship to 
their total sales relaizations for 
the day. 

This produce company is 
continuing to experiment with 
other market news material 
seeking indices which will aid in 
measuring their operations and 


projections for guidance in their - 
immediate and long range 
programming. 


There are indications that 
otherlarge shippers are thinking 
along these lines. With trends 
toward integration and 

it larger organization’s 
the usage of market news 
material in automatic data 
processing systems _ will 
increase 


Fruit and vegetable market 
news reporters should be alert 
to weigh industry requests for 
material that lends itself to 
computerization. The Fruit and 
Vegetable Market News Service 
now should explore’ the 
possibilities of developing more 
“‘live’’ information representing 
today, such as daily averages of 
f.o.b. price quotations at 
shipping point and typical price 
averages at terminal markets. 


Who is better equipped to 
author these averages than the 
market reporter who gathered 
the figures? In this connection 
it is important to establish 
formulas or standards for all 
market reporters in arriving at 
these averages. For example: Is 
the present method of taking 
the ‘‘mostly”’ or the mid point 
of the range, whichever is 
lower; the best average for 
shipping point quotations? How 
are the factors of quality and 
condition to be weighted in a 
typical price at terminal 
markets? Do other collections 
of the Market News on produce, 
with modified presentations, 
lend themselves to automatic 
processing systems and 
computers? 


The Market News Service on 
fruits and vegetables should 
study the strides made in other 
agricultural fields such as in 
cattle and broilers as outlined 
earlier this morning by Mr. 
McMillan and Mr. White. The‘ 
Service should be alert to 
recognize any signposts that 
appear on the horizon in this 
direction and be prepared to 
adjust reporting figures to meet 
trade needs. Development of 
key figures or indices on 
produce may lead to 
simplifications, conciseness and 
uniformity which would add up 
to better overall market news 


As I See Tomorrow 


By LESTER V. “BUD” 
ANTLE 


President, Bud Antle, Inc. 
Salinas, Calif. 

The future of the produce 
business is tremendous. All of 
the progress made so far has not 
been because of what our 
industry has done, but in spite 
of what's been done. 

Future marketing requires 
grower-packer-shippers to have 


New firms will enter our 
business and provide the capital 
required to do the job. Whether 
good or bad, it seems inevitable 
that our numbers will be 
reduced. 


New techniques to reduce 
costs and provide more profit, 
to be shared by the grower- 
shipper and buyer, will 
eventually come. These 
techniques will be dramatic and 


substantial quantities of 
continuing production. We can 
no lunge: affuid to gu withoul u 
share of the difference between 
FOB prices and consumer 
prices. Quality standards must 
be generally upgraded to make 
a good job a better one 


beyond anything available to us 
now. 


We eagerly look forward to 
the challenge of the next 75 
years to do the best we know 
how for this business that has 
been so good to all of us. 





We Made Good in Youngstown, Ohio 
“Thanks To You’’ 


THE MOST MODERN WHOLESALER 
EAST OF CHICAGO & WEST OF PITTSBURGH 


KALEEL BROS., INC. 


Wholesale Fruits & Vegetables 
“If It Grows We Have It” 


360 West Commerce St. 
Phone 744-0258 - Youngstown, Ohio 44503 
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HANDLING COMPLETE LINE OF 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
TOM COCHRAN 


L. D. 991-1022 
Supervises All Sales 


INCORPORATED 


Our 75 Year 
1893 - 1963 


RECEIVERS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS 





UNITS 410-411 AND 412 
HUNTS POINT TERMINAL MARKET - BRONX, N. Y. 


PHONE AREA CODE 212 - 991-2340 


LD Domestic 991-1022 
LD Export 991-2341 
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GRIFFIN 
BRAND 


of McAllen Inc. 


McAllen, Texas 


GRIFFIN 
BRAND 


Sales Agency Inc. 


Hereford, Texas 


THE NATION’S LEADING 
GROWERS ° PACKERS ¢ SHIPPERS 


ONIONS POTATOES 
CANTALOUPES 


FROZEN STRAWBERRIES 


MANAGEMENT 


OTHAL BRAND JACK GRIFFIN ONAS BRAND BILL BRAND 





COLORADO 


Rocky Ford 
* 











NEW MEXICO 
* Belen 


Portales 














Crystal City * 


Carrizo Springs * 


MEXICO 


CARROTS 
WATERMELONS 


PEPPERS CABBAGE 


STRAWBERRIES 
LETTUCE 


SALES 


A. T. GRIFFIN MIKE GOWER 


YOU CAN ALWAYS RELY ON THESE QUALITY BRANDS 











QUALITY IS REMEMBERED WHEN PRICE IS FORGOTTEN 


SALES OFFICES 


NicAllen, Tex. Hereford, Tex. 
512 e 682-2811 806 e 364-3232 


Rocky Ford, Colo. 
303 e 254-7491 


Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
505 @ 524-7787 
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Father-Son Team Looks at Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 


KANSAS CITY — In the summer of 1914, a 15-year old lad gave 
up his job as office boy for the Schmeltzer Arms Company here to 
become an office clerk for a produce jobbing firm, the H. Kesting 
Company, for a 50 per cent increase in salary — to $6.00 per week. 

Since that summer the produce industry has been the way of life 


L. F., JR.: The “fresh” industry has done little to promote our 
i to public — this is the major problem we face, in my 
ion. we have to face up to it that we already may be too 

is respect. By 1970 a major percentage of our market is 

under 25 years of age — and taste buds are going to 


On The Telephones — L.F. “Cap” Garrett Sr., at left, and son L.F. Garrett Jr. 


for L. F. “Cap” Garrett Sr. and the firm he now heads, Garrett- 
Holmes & Co., Inc., has for years been recognized as one of the best 
produce outlets in the country. 


But though Cap Garrett himself has gained national industry 
recognition for his innovative leadership perhaps one of the highest 
tributes accorded him was when his son was elected president of 
the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Ass’n in 1963. Like his father, 
L. F. Jr., had developed a concern for the industry he served. 

In depicting the ‘Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow’’ of the 
produce industry The Packer editors thought a series of questions 
answered by this father-son produce management team might 
prove interesting for The Packer’s 75th Anniversary 
commemorative issue: 

THE PACKER: During your 54-year association with our 
industry, Cap, (Mr. Garrett Sr.,) and your 34 years, L.F. (L. F. 
Garrett Jr.,) what has been the most pronounced change? 

CAP: Fresh fruit and vegetable departments in stores today do 
not have the personal touch of a few years ago. During my early 
years the store manager took great interest and pride in the fresh 
fruit and vegetable department. The manager would personally 
handle the produce and often times they would move as much 
produce in one day as many supermarkets move in a week now. 

Our new methods of production have vastly changed too, and it 
hasn’t been entirely to the good — stepped up fertilization practices 
for example, have made some of our commodities of today tasteless 
when compared to the natural flavor of years ago. 

L. F., JR.: My dad certainly is right. I recall when working as a 
boy for my father and his partner then, Mr. Holmes, a retail store at 
Westport and Broadway would sell 100 crates of honeydew melons 





“Fresh fruit and vegetable departments in 
stores today do not have the personal touch 
of a few years ago...” 


on Friday and Saturday. I can remember too, working on the retail 
stands in the produce market in the late 1930’s when on Fridays and 
Saturdays the market area was like Grand Central Station. The 
people came to the city market in buggies, wagons and on street 
cars to buy their fresh fruits and vegetables. The retail market 
opened at 6 a.m. and closed at 11 p.m. The retail grocers also had 
daily délivery service in those days to the housewife. 

THE PACKER: I think we all agree that we can’t turn back the 
clock to the good old days in our industry, but do you believe there 
is a way to reverse the trend of lower per capita consumption of 
fresh fruits and vegetables? 

CAP: Surely. We can do a better job of getting quality 
merchandise into the stores and some how we must educate more 
of the retailers to the profit potential his produce department offers 
him. We are constantly asked by consumers when they see some of 
our fancy merchandise: ‘‘Why can’t we get that in our stores?” 
Somewhere along the line our method of distribution has fallen 
down. A large part of this failure to get out best merchandise into 
the retail stores is the buyers’ price consciousness, too. We know 
the consumer is willing to pay for fancy merchandise — but the 
buyer isn’t willing to accept this in many instances. Policing the 
produce racks at retail level is another of our major problems to 
moving more produce. 


change if we don’t do something about it now. We have got to think 
in terms of national advertising — like the cereal people do — and 
force the retailers to merchandise our products. I don’t mean token 
advertising efforts, like our Fresh for Health program ... although 
this has been a remarkable effort for the pitiable small amount of 
funds made available. I mean the type of advertising program that 


can change our commodities from impulse items to demand items. 
Actually the entire chain of distribution should be thinking retail 
and should be assisting the retailer in doing a better job of 
aggressive merchandising. 


THE PACKER: Where do you think such a program should 
originate and who should maintain it? 


L. F., JR.: The mechanics of such a program would have to be: 


developed ... perhaps by a hand-picked representative group of 
industry leaders who would form a committee to make certain 
specific recommendations to either the area or national association 
that they are working with. The United is the logical association asi 
the coordinator. Basically, this would have to be grower-shipper 
supported but there should be ways and means developed for 
maximum industry support. The first step is to get away from the 
idea of getting publicity and good public relations for no cost and 
attempt to develop an effective program that could be sold to the 
industry for whatever the costs might be. 


CAP: Let’s cite one commodity in our industry as an example of 
what we can do — cranberries. The Ocean Spray people have 
effected a ready market for both fresh and processed to the extent 
that they cannot supply the demand for the fresh market at this 
time. : 

THE PACKER: Will the retailer pay more attention to his 
produce department if our industry comes up with an effective 
national advertising program? 


L. F., JR.: No question about it ... he will be forced to. Right 
now we are a lost industry as far as top supermarket management 
is concerned. Sure we say our products offer him the best profit 


percentages in his store. But percentage of what? Most retailers we . 


know today would be happy if produce represented seven per cent 
of their total store sales. The volume simply isn’t there ... and it is 
shrinking. Why? Because they are being forced into bigger frozen 
food displays ... into displaying more varieties of cereals ... 
forced onto them by the demands of their customers who are 
motivated by national advertising. And that brings up another 


(Continued on Page 28) 


‘**... The entire ehain of distribution should 


be thinking retail and should be assisting 
the retailer in doing a better job of aggres- 
sive merchandising.” 








Specializing Since 1946 


POTATOES - CABBAGE - ONIONS 


Frozen Fruits and Vegetables 
FOR THE FINEST CALL 
502-458-5311 (pp) 


AL CAMPISANO 


FRUIT CO., INC. 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 








30 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 

THE POTATO 
INDUSTRY 


L.E. 


corporation. [- will 


GERRY CHRISTENSEN 
General Manager 


P.O. Box 209, Blackfoot, Idaho 





ST 


INC. 


IDAHO RUSSETS 


“Tepee’’ “Warbonnet” “Tom-Tom” ‘Papoose’ “Tomahawk” 


Since 1938 


A Firm Witha Distinguished History 
and Now With a Promising Future 


I am proud to announce the association of Gerry Christensen, Gary Gordon, and 
Dick Kerbs and Sim Johnston (Russet Potato Co.) as the new owners of the 
continue 
and as a grower. My office and telephone will remain the same.I am looking forward 
to a continued pleasant relationship with all our customers. 


my connection 


DICK KERBS 
National Award Winner 
Outstanding Young Farmer 


SIM JOHNSON (Not Shown) 


EPHENS 


in 


L.E. STEPHENS 


Founder 


an advisory capacity 


L. KE. STEPHENS 


GARY GORDON 
Vice President 


Ph.: (Code 208) - 785-2000 (ss) 











Congratulations, 
Packer and Staff, 





on your 
75th Anniversary. 
Idaho is proud 
of its 32-year record 


of potato advertising 





in the columns of this 


fine publication. 




































































Idaho: potatoes 


New Russet Crop 


COMING YOUR WAY! 


The early ones are moving now, and CALL 
more to come later. Start your negoti- 
ations now for a season-long source YOUR BROKER 
of the top-quality Idaho rupsets that JOBBER 
make nothing but money and friends 
for you. These are the potatoes so good OR 
® they are asked for by name, ‘“‘Idaho.« 
: : IDAHO DEALER 


Look for this registered trademark 
on the containers of the Idaho potatoes.”’ 
potatoes you receive. 


This advertisement published by the Idaho Potato and Onion Commission for all growers and shippers of Idaho potatoes. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO., SA’ 


CITY PACKER. 


Poultry and Produce Generally. 
Y, AUGUST 10, 1907. 





One Dollar Per Year—Single Copy 5 Cents. 
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INTERESTING SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS Fr. m the beat hols Srepectnr 
VAILING IN THAT VALLEY. 


THE PACKER MAN VISITS MANY ORCHARDS 


Pinds the Orchards Practically Perfect and Fruit Is 
of Very High Quality—Spitzenbergs and New- 
town Pippins Promise Well This Yeat—Mr. 
Shepard's Valuable Suggestions 


THE FAMOUS HOOD RIVER FRUIT EE Sp EES |Ims caneaee- goin. 
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APPLESHIPPERS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OPEN- 
ED THERE WEDNESDAY. 


WM. L. WAGONER, THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


Much Valuable Work Done—New Officers Elected— 
Delegates, Wives and Daughters Enjoy Cooling 
Breezes of the Great Board Walk— 
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As I 
See 


hg ee 


By VINCENT J. HEWITT 
United Fruit Company and 
United Fruit Sales Corp. 
Boston, Mass 


It is essential that the 
produce industry become more 
research-oriented in order that 
it create the proper atmosphere 


As I See Tomorrow 


By PAUL D. ENARSON 
Nash-Finch Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
TOMORROW... 
...there’ll be no room for less than top-notch effort. 
...we must un-learn our old worn out methods of marketing and 
distribution...by learning how to do thing better. 
...we must learn that advertising brings the people to do things better. 
..-learn that merchandising brings the product to the people. 
...Successful retail produce departments must be ready to be 
shopped at opening time, because ready-or-not,...here she comes! 
...we’ll sell “‘only ripe merchandise”’...that tastes good! 
...we'll learn that people BUY WITH THEIR EYES...searching 
only for what looks good. 
... twill be good to be here 
... TOMORROW! 





to institute changes that will 
accurately reflect the desires of 
that often misunderstood ‘‘lady 
of the house.” 





and honest or 
treatmenc. beth in prices 
Personal attention 


FRANK & NICK 
WHOLESALE, INC. 


Wholesale 
Fruit and Produce 
Phones 

—744-5191 


216—744-5192 
—744-5193 


NICK SALPIETRA 


HONESTY 
INTEGRITY 


lif 


In-depth research will 
undoubtedly dictate marketing 
ams that provide Mrs. 

‘f aioe ousewife with product 
Seo eis, Sas oF innovations in terms of 4, 


packaging, pricing, display and 
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NEW TORK rovcrny Wanner. 


Serpt 
feshirt 


Mied_sieaty—tive omen our business desperately needs 
apply some of these 
techniques to operations that 
still rely on policies based on 
“folklore.” 


With rising costs and 
decreasing margins at the retail 
level this work will have to be 
conducted by the growers, 
shippers, and wholesalers and it 
will be up to them to create and 
implement these programs with 
the ants and needs of that most 
elusive but important ‘‘average 
homemaker” foremost in their 
minds. 
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THIS REPRODUCTION of a portion of the front page, Aug. of apples in the old way. The work of our association has in 





10, 1907 Kansas. City Packer, shows the strong movement edi- 
torially to fresh fruits and vegetables the newspaper had 
made since its first issues. The story at left, on top of page, 
tells of “The Packer Man” visiting Hood River, Ore., apple 
orchards and finding Spitzenberg and Newton Pippin varie- 
ties “in the pink of condition”. Another story, from Portland, 
Ore., said, in part, “The Packer man desires to say to the 
growers back East, especially in Missouri, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, if you would take the pains to pack your goods 
like these far northwesterners you would realize many times 
more for your fruit. At the top of the page, right side, is a 
story on the opening session of the 13th annual convention of 
the International Apple Shippers Assn. at Atlantic City, N.J. 
Among the comments quoted in the story was this one, by 
Walter Snyder of Baltimore, a former president of the organi- 
zation: “I see that you are well acquainted with the handling 


a great measure changed all this. The reliable and success- 
ful packer no longer puts the large apples on top and the 
small ones in the bottom. The business has reached a high 
standard in the past few years. IASA President Wiley (first 
name not given), in his president's address, gave some com- 
ments which are still of interest today: “The day is coming 
when transportation companies will cease to regard those 
who do business with them as having opposed interests. Rath- 
er are they fellow partners in a common enterprise. Neither 
can do without the other. The interests of all are the interests 
of each. And if the officers of transportation companies 
would take their eyes off of immediate dividends and look a 
little into the future, they would grant as a concession or seek 
through Congress by joint petition what national bodies of 
reputable shippers declare to be reasonable demands, neces- 
sary for confidence and the reduction of costly friction’’. 


menu ideas. This kind of 
philosophy probably sounds 
familiar; it should, as it is this 
basic fundamental thinking that 
has contributed so sifnificantly 
to the success of many 
packaged food products...and 





Read About The Terminal 
Markets’ Future in 
Section C 


created by FMC Corporation, 
was held on Sept. 12. 


Hold Open 


House for New 
Artichoke Plant 
CASTROVILLE, CALIF. — 


No one has ever seriously 
disputed Castroville’s claim as 


The California Artichoke & 
Vegetable Growers Corporation 
was founded in 1924, when the 
artichoke was virtually 
unknown in California, to say 
nothing about the consuming 





ANTHONY J. SUNSERI 
& SON 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Buying Broker 
Phone: (Area Code 412) 322-8868 
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DESIDERIO 


(A C 716) 823-2211 BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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The Up and 
Coming Eastern New 
York Wholesaler 


D. BRICKMAN 


(trade name) 
Receivers-Jobbers-Commission 


Capital District Regional 
Market - Albany, N. Y 


Norman Brickman Louis Klapp 


area code 518 
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being the ‘Artichoke Capitol of | Markets throughout the nation. 


the World.” 


As of 1968, of course, thanks to 
a steady, concerted effort on 
the part of the Castroville 
artichoke industry through the 
years, the artichoke is known, 
accepted and eaten with relish 
by a surprisingly large segment 
of the total population in the 50 
States. 








The House You Can Count On In 
Albany, N. Y. 


A. J. RINELLA & CO., Inc. 


Handles a complete line of fresh 
fruits and vegetables 
the year’round 


as does its counterpart in 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


A. J. RINELLA SCHENECTADY CORP. 


Tel — area code 518 Albany 465-4581 (pp) 
Schenectady — Express 3-218] (pp) 








Nor will anyone be likely to 
dispute the fact that the new 
artichoke handling-packing 
plant, opened by the California 
Artichoke & Vegetable Growers 
Corporation coincidentally with 
the publication of The Packer’s 
75th, isn’t the most complete 
and modern artichoke plant in 
the world. Open house for the 
new facility, designed and 





PACKER MAN 








TOM PEARSE 


Tom Pearse likes to roam 





and it is a uood thing he 


M. Loeb Ltd. 


400 INDUSTRIAL AVE. PRODUCE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OTTOWA, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Canadas Sinast Wholesale Distributors 





does because he cove-s a lot 
of territory as a Packerman 
His work includes coverage 
of the states of Idaho 
Nevada Colorado Utah 


Western Montana Jew 











Mexice na 





braska 





Tom came to The Packer in 
1961 after graduation 
Oklahoma State University 
He worked the Midwest area 
from the home office, Kan 
sas City. In 1963 he moved 
to Pocatello, Idaho, where he 
handles the above territory 
He is a_ solid, all-around 
Packer man who serves the 
fresh fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry well. 


from 
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Russets & McClures from Colorado's San Luis Valley 
HARVESTING SEPT. 8 — VOLUME BY SEPT. 15 
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A 40-Year Love Affair: 
_ Looking Back on 4 Decades Plus 
~ Of the Packer's 75-Year History 


By DICK WHITING 
(Packer Editor, Retired 1966) 


It has been said that there is 
great personal satisfaction to be 
derived from having a hand in 
the shaping of events. 


That this is truly so this 
writer can attest, having been 
personally involved in nearly 44 
years of The Packer’s 75-year 
history of serving the nation’s 
fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry — a period extending 
from 1922 through 1965; a 
period of vast changes in the 
industry The Packer continues 
to serve, and in the publication 
itself. 

First. let it be noted here. this 
writer was privileged to carry 
on a dual and continuing. love 
affair over these 40 some odd 
years, the first love being the 
newspaper publishing business 
and the second the fresh fruit 
and vegetable business. 
Combining the two made the 40- 
year love affair only the 
stronger. 


If, then, these recollections 
‘seem to take on a largely rose- 
‘colored hue, I am sure you the 
‘reader will be indulgent, will 
understand that in recounting 
one’s romances, the tone is 
basically subjective rather than 
objective. 


Briefly, I began my 40-year 
love affair with The Packer and 
‘the fresh fruit and vegetable 
‘industry in Seattle, Wash., (my 
shome then) in 1922, at the age of 
‘21. It was then I began full-time 
employment with The Packer 
(coming from the Seattle 
Times), as Pacific Northwest 
representative covering the 
states of Washington and 
‘Oregon, with Idaho and Utah to 
be added to the territory for 
which I was responsible a few 
years later. 


Thus began the romance that 
was to continue to this day, 


Read About 
The Terminal 
Markets’ 
Future in 
Section C 


when I am still a part of it, and 
it a part of me, although I am 
now retired to the sidelines — 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


That period embraces about 
44 years of The Packer’s 75-year 
life and about two-thirds of the 
writer’s, and in those years I 
was to experience at first-hand 
the stimulus of competition and 
the introduction and 
involvement of new techniques 
that, in the aggregate, would 
change the course of produce 
history (and The Packer’s part 
in it) to a vast degree. 


It would be well to note here 
that the immediate involvement 
of The Packer and the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry 
was, and is, so close that it 
frequently is difficult to 
ascertain at this point where 
one led and the other followed. 
Suffice that The Packer has 
over the years enjoyed a 
uniquely integral part within 
the industry it serves. 


Also, The Packer is unique 
among members of the business 
press in having attained its 75th 
anniversary, unusual in a field 
where the mortality rate is high 
in the extreme, just as it is in 
the field of daily newspaper 
publishing. 

A warm relationship has 
existed over the years between 
Packer representatives and 
industry members. Many times, 
for instance, has the writer, in a 
mew or strange territory, 
walked into an office of a 
produce firm and introduced 
himself as: 


“My name is Whiting; I 
represent The Packer,” to be 
answered: 


“Come in Mr. Whiting. It’s 
always a pleasure to see a 
Packerman.” 


This close relationship was 
the rule 40 years ago, and is still 
the rule today; unique, I 
believe, in industry-trade 
publication personnel 
togetherness. It adds 
immeasurably to the pride and 
pleasure of being a Packerman. 
Little wonder that so many of 
us over the years have made 
The Packer our careers. 


Unique in this regard, also, 
has been the generally close 
relationship that exists between 
Packer people themselves; a 
“happy family” relationship so 
to speak; all of which adds 
immeasurably to announcing, 
“T’m a Packerman.”’ 





for 


Finest 


VEGETABLES 


eRADISHES 


South Florida’s 


Muck-Grown 


e@SWEET CORN eCELERY 


eSouthern Vegetables 


Carlot — Trucklot 
“W-C”’ and “‘Charlie’s Best’’ 
Brands 
It’s 
Wilkinson-Cooper 
Produce Co. 
Charles Wilkinson, 


(305) 996-7189 
Belle Glade, Fla. 


Vernon McCoy 


If one is to equate changes 
over the years within the 
produce industry itself, and 
changes The Packer has made 
to maintain its position of vigor 
in that industry, it is obvious 
that they advanced together. 
Vast changes in the industry 
over four decades; equally vast 
changes in The Packer in 
physical appearance, and in 
editorial content. As_ the 
industry upgraded its over-all 
operations, so, too, did The 
Packer keep pace. 


As an example: If one looks 
over Packer issues of 40 or so 
years ago one is immediately 
impressed by the fact that so 
many of the industry 
advertisers were commission 
firms, advertising for 
consignments. Today, the bulk 
of industry advertisers are 
shippers and _ distributors 
advertising their products for 
sale. There is still consignment 
selling, of course, but it is now 
largely the exception rather 
than the rule. 


*Parenthetically, The Packer 
has always been different from 
other industry publications, or 
business press, or “trade 
papers’’ so called, in that The 
Packer owned and operated its 
own printing plant, composing 
room, etc., an exception among 
industry publications. Only 
within the last six months has 
this been changed: now the 
paper is being printed offset 
rather than on the former 
cylinder press, this to further 
improve its reproduction of ad 
cuts, news pictures, etc. In 
other words, one more step by 
The Packer to keep abreast of 
the latest technological 
advances in the publishing and 
communications field. 


Forty years ago the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry was 
made up of rugged 
individualism to a considerable 
degree, each such individual (or 
individual firm) working hard at 
its own single link in the chain 
of distribution, whether 
shipper, broker or jobber; each 
trying to make a profit out of 
his own operation 
with relatively little concern 
over how fared those in the 
other links in the distributive 
chain. 


Today that attitude of “I'll 
get mine” has changed. There 
were giants in the industry 40 
years ago, and there are giants 
in the industry today, but with a 
tremendous difference — 
cohesiveness — working 
together more; the realization 
that each segment is but one 
part of the all-important chain 
of distribution from field or 
orchard to the _ ultimate 
consumer; that all segments 
must work together to see that 
Mrs. Consumer purchases the 
best possible produce to serve 
in her home, in the best 
possible condition and the best 
possible product. 


In a word — merchandising 
— all the way to the ultimate 
consumer; the now general 
realization within the industry 
that nothing has really been 
completed in the distributive 
operation until the product has 
been taken home and eaten, or 
has been consumed in a 
restaurant or other type of mass- 
feeding operation. 


This, to this observer of the 
produce scene is the biggest 
and most imporvant evolvement 
within the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry in the last 40 
years, this realization that to do 
the best possible job all 
segments must work together. 
This has been a gradual change 
of attitude and, while still 
probably not 100 per cent, has 
served to bring about an 
industry cohesiveness that just 
did not exist back in the 20s. An 
industry ‘“‘coming of age’’ so to 
speak. 


The Packer has kept pace; 
has, in fact, frequently led in 
this metamorphosis in industry 
thinking. Example: 
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CARUSO RINELLA BATTAGLIA CO. Inc. 
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Is the firm we have been recommending 
for well over 


50 Years 


They handle all fresh fruits and 
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The Packer, which is issued 
weekly, of course, is currently 
publishing once a month, and 
furnishing to the industry at 
cost, an ‘‘Ideas in 
Merchandising’’ section 
complete with recipes that is 
made available in retail 
departments of chain and 
independents to help the 
retailer do a better job of 
merchandising fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Not too many in the 
industry were thinking of the 
retailer, must less the 
consumer, 40 years ago. 

Also, as a further example of 
just how The Packer has 
continued to broaden its base of 
coverage, the paper is now 
issuing once a month a 
Growers’ Section, which is in 
addition to a regular Growers’ 
Department that is a part of the 
paper each week. 

Space limitations here 
preclude discussion of the 
myriads of other changes over 
four decades that have helped 
vastly to bring the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry into the 
near-third-quarter of the 20th 
century — technological and 
scientific advances that have 
helped the industry to do a 
better and more complete job 
in producing, marketing and 
retailing better fresh fruits and 
vegetables to the ever- 
expanding population in this 
country — and to many peoples 
throughout much of the world 
through exports. 

Such advances have been 
general-from production right 
on down the line to the 
consumer from vastly larger 
producing units, through 
mechanization, better packing 
and prepackaging, through 
better and faster 
transportation, including 
quality-preserving devices and 
treatments, right to the service 
wholesaler and chain store 
retail department. Whoever 
heard of a service wholesaler 
and his aids to the retailer 40 
years ago? Or regular and ever- 
increasing air-shipments of 
produce that are bringing better 
and ever better quality to the 
ultimate consumer? 

And not to mention the 
changes in the most important 
area of communications. Four 
decades ago the bulk of 
communication regarding sales, 
shipments, etc., was handled by 
telegram (either Western Union 
or Postal, the latter now long 
gone). Today such 
communication is by instant 
and immediate long distance 
telephone or teletype. That’s 
the way it’s happening now — 
right now! 

All of these remarkable 
changes within the great 
produce industry this 
commentator and observer has 
seen, experienced and rejoiced 
in, and, in a limited way, had 
for a time a small share in 
bringing about as editer of The 
Packer for the last dozen or so 
years up to 1966; had a hand in 
shaping the course of history of 
a great and vitally important 
industry. For, if I may close this 
brief resume of ‘“‘Produce—1922- 
1966”’ on a more personal note, 
my years with The Packer 
enabled me to see at first-hand 
and be a small part of much of 
the industry’s progress in four 
decades. 

After ten or 12 years covering 
the Northwest, I was 
transferred to Boston and to 
covering the New England area. 
(Thus I was as much at home in 
an Aroostook County, Me., 
potato field as I was in an Idaho 
potato field, or a Washington 
state apple orchard as I was ina 
Massachusetts orchard.) 


From New England to The 
Packer’s New York office for a 
year or so; then Philadelphia 
from where I covered the 
producing areas in Virginia, 
Delaware, Maryland and North 
Carolina, in addition to the 
major markets. Then to Kansas 
City headquarters as an 
assistant editor, later associate 
editor, then editor, from which 
post I later (in 1966) bowed out 
in retirement. 


My travels for The Packer 
have taken me into every state 
in the continental U.S., Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Panama and 
Ecuador — always’ with 
produce foremost on my mind. 
I have first-hand knowledge of 
virtually every major market in 
the country, and most of the 
country’s major fresh fruit and 
vegetable producing areas. 


Looking back, I find I am rich 
and enriched by the experience, 
and most fortunate of all in the 
great and good friends it was 
my goof fortune to make among 
the grandest people on earth — 
produce people. My love affair 
persists! 


And each week | look forward 
to receiving the current issue of 
The Packer, just as I have for 
some 2,392 weeks. You see, I 
still want to know what my 
people are up to. 
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IMMEDIATE ACTION! 


ON YOUR 


PRODUCE DRAFTS 
& 
COLLECTIONS 


Special individual attention under the personal supervision of G. L. 


Nelson, Senior Vice President and Cashier. Send your drafts to: 


CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


in Chicago 
120 S. LaSalle St. 

“THE BANK FOR 
SOUTH WATER MARKET” 
Telephone: 782-2520 
Member Federal Deposit Insuranve Corporation 
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Produce Bookshelf 


As He Saw Yesterday 

It may seem a little odd to 
write a review of a book that 
was written nearly 60 years ago 
and is now practically out of 
circulation. But for The 
Packer’s 75th Anniversary 
Issue, it fits in. So we’re writing 
and printing it. 

‘Produce Markets and 
Marketing’’ was _ privately 
published in 1911 by W. T. 
Seibels, who at that time was 
Chicago representative of The 
Packer. Later he became 
secretary of the National 
Poultry, Butter & Egg 
Association. 

Packer men of today will 
wonder how in the world he 
found time to write a book — 
especially a rather leisurely 
one, in a somewhat florid style 
that seems quite unusual for a 
trade paper editor or reporter. 
Author Seibels evidently 
enjoyed those evenings of 
juggling words in_ the 
composition of his first and 
probably last book. 

Most of the chapters are 
concerned with rather practical 
trade matters, but occasionally 
the author wanders off in flights 
of pure fantasy. A chapter on 
eggs concludes with a eulogy to 
the ‘Great American Hen,” 
which he admits is the “favorite 
child of his creating’ (the 
eulogy, not the hen). Seibels 
proposed that the hen ought to 
take the place of the eagle as 
our national bird of honor. 

‘May a generation of men be 
raised up yet who will honor 
themselves by honoring the 
hen!” Seibels wrote. ‘‘When her 
harmless fuss and feathers shall 
have supplanted the piercing 
scream of the awful eagle, then 
and not until then can we say 
with joy ‘the dawn of universal 
peace and prosperity has 
come!’ ” 

Present-day produce men 
discouraged and aggravated by 
lack of progress in inducing the 
eastern railroads to reinstate 
guaranteed delivery schedules 
would get a few refreshing 
laughs out of Seibels’ chapter 
on “Transportation,”’ including 
discussion of delays in 
settlement of railroad clams 
and the like. Evidently Seibels 
was not a great admirer of the 
railroad industry. Of course, he 
lived in a different time which 
was not too far removed from 
the era of the great railroad 


accounting, and compulsory 
inspection of goods on arrival at 
terminal market. 


Other chapters include 
“Crooks and Straights,” “‘The 
Making and Breaking of 
Markets,’’ Speculation,’’ 
‘Associations and Individuals,” 
“Are the Storages a Bane or 
Blessing?” 


While this book could hardly 
now be considered a reliable 
guide to operating a successful 
produce business, it is not so 
antique but that it provides 
many a Sage comment equally 
applicable today as in 1911. 


We borrowed our copy from 
Charles Rogers, Sr. of Donna, 
Tex. A visit to the Kansas City 
library turned up a card 
evidencing that their collection 
includes a copy of the Seibels 
book, but we couldn’t find it in 
the stacks. Either it had been 
checked out recently some old- 
time produce man, nostalgic for 
the past, or the book had long 
since disintegrated with age and 
use. 


If you can find a copy, it’s 
well worth reading. — G.H.G. 


oe re me 





Team Looks at Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 


*“We are going to be the victims of the com- 
continue on our 


puters if we 
course.” 


(Continued from Page 24) 


point. We in the produce industry have got to change our ways of 
thinking about how much profit the retailer is making from our 
commodities. This should be our best selling point to him. 
. Encourage him to take the percentages necessary to get excited 
about building bigger displays and paying more attention to his 
produce department. The retailer also should be made more aware 
that the variety and quality of fresh fruit and vegetables offered by 


a retailer still influences the consumer in selecting her supplier. 


Store traffic is the result of people. It means profit not only to the 
retailer but to the entire chain of distribution of fresh fruit and 


vegetables and also moves more produce. 











THE PACKER: To sum it up then, would it be your opinion that 
if we want the tomorrows to be as bright as the yesterdays, we had 
better develop ways soon for more in-store education and national 
advertising to the consumer? 


CAP: Definitely. We are going to be the victims of the computers 
if we continue on our present course. 


L. F., JR.: Soon is too late. We must act now. As an industry we 
should first research the potential so that our market can be 
scientifically established and substantiated to our producers who 
will have to initiate the program at least. Then our producers must 


forget state line borders and think in terms of apples ... 


not 


Washington or Michigan apples. If, for example, we can get our 
children to go to the refrigerator for an apple for a snack rather 
than the cookie jar, the Washington and Michigan producers won't 
have to worry much about getting their fair share of the market. 
The accelerated demand will provide them with incentive enough 


present 


to make certain their particular message gets to their trade outlets. 
But in todays marketing scheme it is necessary first to change our 


commodities from impulse items to demand items. 


items’’. 


**... [tis necessary first to change our com- 
modities from impulse items to demand 





Seventeen More Reasons 


HARDEN FARMS 


Maintains Leadership in Fresh Vegetables 


A near-replica of this advertisement, which 
Oppears on page 9DD of this 75th issue, con- 
tains one error. Photos of Gene Harden and 
Bob Temmerand were, through a printing 
error, transposed. The Packer, presenting this 
corrected message, assures its readers that 
each of the “Seventeen Reasons” is cor- 
rectly identified here. 


E. E. HARDEN 
Founder 
48 Years 


Gene Harden gets top position here only 
partly because our founder is eldest in 
point of service. A better reason is his 
quality, manifest for nearly a half cen- 
tury, of inspiring everyone in the organi- 
zation to dedicate his or her efforts to- 
wards leadership by the Harden team. 


barons of the 19th century. 

“Surely the man is crazy.” 
Seibels wrote, ‘“‘who sincerely 
believes that the transportation 
lines of this country are 
conducted from an 
eleemosynary standpoint. I 
think the firm conviction is 
widespread that when the 
transportation magnates give 
away one dollar, they expect 
two or more in return.”’ 


Waxing still more 
extravagantly indignant at the 
thought of the number of train 
wrecks that were being 
routinely reported in the daily 
newspapers, he asked, ‘Will 
they (the American people) 
submit tamely to being robbed 
and then maimed, sons of men 
who revolted from the tyranny 
of George the Third, who 
carved an empire out of a 
wilderness and who have 
wrought the greatest civilization 
yet recorded in the annals of 
history? Will they submit to 
such treatment, I ask, without a 
protest that will become a 
revolution itself if necessary to 
provide a remedy? ”” 


>. 
CLARENCE L. MORRIS 


President 
38 Years 


ROY R. SCOTT 
Vice President-Traffic 
33 Years 


EVERETT S. HILLARD 
Vice President 
5 Years 


GENE F. ROBERTSON 
Vice President-Sales 
28 Years 


No individual in this group, whose com- 
bined contribution to the produce indus- 
try totals exactly 409 years of service, is 
about to claim any. distinctions. But to- 
gether the team knows it’s doing a good 
job, every day, of keeping Harden prod- 
ucts and Harden brands in the leader- 
ship position. 

Along more serious lines, the 
writer came up with some 
observations quite pertinent to 
the industry's history and 
progress. A chapter on “Evils in 
the Trade That Need 
Correction’’ considered the 
physical surroundings in which 
the produce business was 
frequently conducted. ‘‘Upon 
my word, I only speak of some 
places where produce is suld as 
‘stores through courtesy. 
Buildings that offend instead of 
please from an architectural 
standpoint, that appear to have 
been constructed with no aim at 
sanitation; that are foul and 
stuffy, and are better for 
housing plunder than for 
handling produce, are 
considered by a few grasping 
landlords as being the very yarn 
for a produce dealer. It is 
amazing what excessive rents 
are paid for some of these 


shacks one runs across here and 
there.”’ 


It took a long time to develop 
today’s fine terminals such as 
Hunts Point. 


f 


BOB HOLETZ 
Asst. Sales Manager 
7 Years 


a4 
C.P. (RED) WILCOX 
Ranch Foreman 
28 Years 


CHARLES A. BRAMLETT 
Shed Foreman 
22 Years 


ALY W. FERRASCI 
Secretary-Treasurer 
23 Years 


x" 


E. L. EULISS 
Truck Shop Foreman 
32 Years 


FRANK E. FERRASCI 
Accounting 
7 Years 


GEORGE STANLEY 
Ranch Foreman 
11 Years 


ART SWANK 
Ranch Foreman 
34 Years 


BOB TEMMERMAND 
Harvesting Superintendent 
34 Years 


CROCIA STROM 
Personnel Manager 
33 Years 


LOUISA DOOLITTLE 
Receptionist 
3 Years 


BOB ECHEVERIA 
Asst. Truck Shop f oreman 
23 Years 


HARD-EN KRISP 
HARDEN FARMS 
HI GOAL 


LETTUCE “ 


These are the brands that pioneered 
LEVEL PACK for lower transporta- 
tion costs, sounder heads and mini- 
mum trimming at retail level. 


HARD-’N KRISP 
HARDEN FRESH 


ASPARAGUS e 


The West’s only consumer package 
. . . 60 minutes from field to 
hydrocooler . . . packed in special 
Wet-Lok wrap around crates. 


HARD-EN KRISP 
HARDEN FARMS 


CELERY 


Now shipping in a two-thirds Wet- 


HARD-EN KRISP 
HARDEN FARMS 


CAULIFLOWER 


Grown and harvested by experts 
.. . packed in single-layer cartons 
to avoid bruising and assure top 
arrival condition. 


RNIA 


Local (408) 424-7314 


In a prophecy forecasting 
eventual enactment of PACA, 
Seibels wrote: ‘‘After 
considerable thought on the 
subject I am of the firm opinion 
that a federal statute should be 
provided to regulate 
commission men and their 
commissions if a law of this 
character can be enacted and 
enforced. I am confident that 
no remedy short of a national 
law can ever accomplish the 
desired ends.’’ He went on to 
propose a uniform system of 


Lok wrap around crate (wooden 
ends) or wire-bounds. 


HARDEN FARMS of CALI 


LD (408) 422-3547 (ss) P.O. Box 779 Salinas, California 93901 
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‘Yesterday, Today and 


Tomorrow 


By ALLAN RAINS 
Executive Vice President, United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Assn. 


In the produce industry ““Yesterday”’ is a relative term. To 
some it may mean a decade ago, to others it could mean 
some real produce ancient history..Perhaps for this purpose 
it would be well to consider “Yesterday” as a ten-year 
era. beginning some 30 years ago. 

“Today” does not need much definition, but here we shall 
bracket the last few years and consider our present industry 
in that position in time. 

If anyone ever undertakes to engage in some crystal ball 
gazing to get a fix on “Tomorrow” in this business, he should 
have a substantial capacity to hedge, qualify, and otherwise 
protect himself when, at that time in the future, his 
prognostications are open to full view and evaluation. It is 
likely then that he would feel the urgent need of a sheltered 
cove. In the ‘“‘Tomorrow”’ aspect of this article, all possible 
care will be taken to provide such a sheltered cove. 

Let us turn the calendar back~o the late 1930’s and see just 
about where we stood. To begin with, the big industry news 
was the merger in July of 1937 of the American Fruit and 
Vegetable Shippers Ass’n with the Western Fruit Jobbers 
Ass’n., which resulted in the formation of the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Ass’n. The first ‘United’ convention — 
but the 34th for the senior predecessor merging organization 
(The Western Fruit Jobbers Ass’n.) — was held Jan. 13, 1938, 
in New Orleans. When the secretary made the- 
membership report, it showed something over 800 in good 
standing, and they operated on a budget of approximately 
$35,000. At United’s next convention in New Orleans Feb. 10- 
12, 1969, it is likely that the membership report will show 
nearly 2,700 members and the treasurer’s report will 
probably reveal that nearly $1,000,000 was handled by United 
in performing its multitude of industry services. 

In reviewing United’s records of “‘Yesterday,”’ one finds 
that the problems with which we are wrestling today were 
with us yesterday, and while they might seem puny by 
comparison today, they, nevertheless were monumental’ 
problems during that period. They included problems with 
the railroads, refrigerator cars, inroads made by itinerant 
truck merchants, and grade standardization, to mention only 
a few. With respect to transportation problems during that 
era, it is somewhat ironic to note that while the running time 
from West Coast to East Coast was scheduled somewhat 
longer than the running time solicited by the railroads today 
they, nevertheless, guaranteed those schedules and the 
industry enjoyed a consistent pattern of orderly 
(Someone said recently that the Eastern railroads must have 
taken seriously the poet’s line ‘‘turn back, turn back, oh time 
in your flight ..."°.) 

Looking back over our shoulders thirty years, it is 
interesting to note that the Fair Labor Standards Act was put 
on the books in: October with an established minimum’ 
wage of 25 cents per hour and the work week was 44 hours. 
Of course, secondary boycotts were unheard of and “‘lady-: 
cotts”, “hippy-cotts”, and “‘info-cotts’” were beyond the. 
realm of one’s wildest imagination. With the exception of a 
few mobs and gangsters, we were a society that respected 
law and order and enjoyed a government that sought to 
protect its citizens’ rights. Civil disobedience was correctly 
construed as breaking the law and was not tolerated. Law- 
breakers were promptly and appropriately dealt with. 
Workers and their families were protected against the 
violence and threats of hoodlums operating in a variety of 
garbs.. Law enforcement officers were permitted to do the: 
job for which they were hired. Public officials both elected 
and appointed took their oaths of office solemnly without 
tongue in cheek. But that was YESTERDAY — TODAY may 
be typified by the nauseating pictures we have thrust in front 
of us on the pages of our newspapers and on the screens of 
our television sets, all too often supported by equally 
nauseating editorials. 

But now, let’s look to TOMORROW, because it surely 
must be a brighter day. However, I do not believe there is 
any produce man so naive as to believe that any period in the 
future will be other than challenging with an ample supply of 


trying periods. But produce men are all optimists, so 
hopefully our next decade will be one in which our industry 
will find more on the plus side than on the minus. 

With labor one of our perennial problems, mechanization 
is sure to make tremendous strides. Plant breeders teaming 
up with industrial engineers and inventive geniuses will score 
breakthroughs in the production and harvesting of fresh 
fruits and vegetables which will reduce the dependence that 
we must place on agricultural laborers. There will be fewer 
and more highly skilled workers in the field and packing 
houses. Stream-lining from field to retail display cases will be 
the vogue and with fewer handlings greater dispatch in 
delivery through all levels of distribution will certainly result 
in substantially higher quality merchandise. 

Much of the success of our industry’s mechanization 
progress will be dependent upon scientists and plant 
breeders. Usually unsung heroes, their patient, dogged 
determination to develop strains with growth, maturity, and 
form characteristics which would facilitate mechanized 
harvesting, could be compared to the rugged and formidable 
line behind which the scintillating quarterback performs so 
brilliantly. To be sure, there may be some of our 
commodities that will successfully defy mechanical 
harvesting, but there are sure to be breakthroughs just as we 
may be about to witness with market tomatoes. 

With spiraling labor costs confronting the industry, ways 
and means must be found to reduce individual package 
handling both at shipping point and distribution centers. 
Unitization appears to be, at least, one of the answers. The 
methods to be employed and the extent to which they are 
employed presents an industry challenge which must not be 
met half-heartedly. Obviously, there are no simple answers, 
even though some of the experts in the area may believe 
there are. It is likely that some of the experts in the area may 

believe there are. It is likely that some of the presently used 
standard shipping containers will need to be altered. This 
could be by way of changing dimensions only, or it could 
involve changing the cube. Any preconceived ideas that there 
is one cure-all system which could now be adopted should be 
layed to rest, and an objective industry-wide cooperative 
research effort should be mounted. United’s Unitization 
Committee, working in conjunction with similar committees 
of other organizations, is a step in the right direction. But one” 
thing is sure — the cost-price squeeze is here to stay and our 
industry must seek out every means of reducing labor and 
handling costs if we are to escape its tentacles. 

The quality of our products will continue to improve in the 
eyes of Mrs. Consumer. This will be the product of several 
weli coordinated factors, beginning in the fields and orchards 
and finishing at the retail display counter. There will be less 
time from harvest to cooler for the more perishable 
commodities and near ideal temperatures in transit. Storage 
facilities with adequate minimum temperature will be 
virtually universal. Warehouses without air conditioning will 
be the exception. All this, coupled with the extensive use of 
controlled atmospheres and a more concerned and produce- 
minded retailer can only mean that Mrs. Consumer wiil show 
her preference for fresh. 

While the foregoing is little more than crystal ball gazing, 
there will be some aspects in the produce world 
“Tomorrow” which will obtain as certainly as they have 
since the most ancient ‘‘Yesterday”. Perennial optimism 
will prevail, though it likely will continue to be veiled from 
time to time with moans of despair. The unshakeable faith in 
the future will be demonstrated by frontal attacks on 
industry problems in such forms as unprecedented 
investment in machines and facilities, a. consolidation of 
forces and funds to expand the industry’s promotion and 
consumer information program in order that we may enjoy a 
greater share of the consumer’s food dollar and to protect 
against the forays of over zealous governmental agencies and 
misdirected legislators. 

“‘Tomorrow’’ will soon be today so let’s remember that the 
future belongs to those who prepare for it. 
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Buildings, Roads and 
Business Firms Must 
Have Strong Foundations 


CARRIZO SPRINGS, TEXAS 
“In the heart of the Winter Garden” 


HEREFORD, TEXAS 
“High Plains of the Panhandle”’ 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


“CLASSEE” & “TEE-PEE’’...... 


TOM POWER 
PAT POWER 


DICK POWER 
LARRY DAVIS 


T. J. Power & Co. 
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KYRAN CAREY 


Kyran Carey is an ex- 


PACKER WOMAN 


Packing Plant Phones: 848-8301-2-$ 
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Vine Ripes a Specialty 


MT. VERNON TOMATO CO., INC. 


Car Lot Receivers, Packers and Distributors of 


TOMATOES 


1226 HESSIAN AVENUE 
National Park, N. J. 08063 








As Y See yf 


By STEVE TAVILLA 
Tavilla Co., Inc 
Boston, Mass 

In order to forecast “The 
Tomorrow” of the produce 
industry, it is necessary to look 
back a little at past history. All 
of us in the industry will 
remember that at the end of 
World War II the prediction of 
the socalled experts at that 
time was that human beings 
would be living on pills which 
would replace the solid fresh 
foods that we consume in our 
diet today. As we all know, this 
forecast has not come true, and 
as a matter of fact I don’t think 
anyone now alive will see that 
day come along. 

It was the opinion of many 
people in the past that terminal 
markets were on the way out. 
But this has not proven to be 
the case either. Terminal 
markets are now in a stronger 
position than they have been in 
the past. 

A recent survey by the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture shows that in the 
past, going back 15 years in the 
records, when we _ were 
operating out of our old 
facilities in the city of Boston, 
the largest single day in volume 
was 112 carlot equivalents. 
However, we subsequently 
moved to our new facilities with 
modern handling equipment 
and on June 3, 1968 volume was 
up to 144 carlot equivalents, and 
on June 10 volume reached 133 
carlot equivalents. Both days 
show a good healthy increase 
over what we had handled in 
the past on this market. 

With modern, up-to-date 
facilities now being used 
efficiently by many terminal 
markets, and with many 
terminal markets now plan- 
ning to install or construct 
modern terminals, it is obvious 
that the terminal markets will 
be in a position to handle a 

ater volume of produce on 
an efficient and profitable basis 


than ever was the case in 
the past. 


Improved means of 
transportation is also serving 
the terminal market operator in 
good stead. As an example, air 


freight, which has developed’ 


over the past five years or so, is 
playing a much larger role in 
the operations of terminal 
market distributors and 
enabling us to bring products to 
the retail stores in hours instead 
of days. This results not only in 
an improvement in_ the 
condition of the produce when 
it reaches the housewife’s hand, 
but also in an increase in the 
amount of produce which we 
are able to handle. 


In addition, new large 
mechanical refrigerator cars, 
piggy-backs and modern trailer 


trucks and other new scientific © 


break-throughs such as Tectrol 
and nitrogen cooling are 
increasing the shelf life of 
nearly every commodity, and 
point the way towards better 
fruits and vegetables on retail 
shelves and on our tables at 
home. All of these things mean 
extra sales and extra dollars for 
wholesalers, retailers and 
producers alike. 


“The Tomorrow” of the 
produce industry really looks 
great, challenging and exciting. 


ample of the new look (a 
pretty one it is) in The 
Packer. 

She’s a real journalist and 
her by-line is a common 
thing in The Packer. When 
she writes a feature or 
covers a meeting you can 
count on thorough coverage. 
New features such as Ideas 
and Merchandising and The 
Grower that appear each 
month in The Packer need 
a look into the future which 
Kyran gives the readers. 

Kyran graduated from 
Dunbarton College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. in 1965 with a de- 
gree in English. She received 
her M. S. in Journalism in 
1968 at the University of 
Illinois. 





AsI See Tomorrow 


By ROGER DREYER 
J. M. Jones Company 
Urbana, Il. 


Tomorrow will be an exciting 
and profitable era_ in 
produce industry, but let us 
prepare for tomorrow, today. 


We must develop a modern 
marketing program which will 
result in greater sales and 
profits for all segments of the 
industry. This can be achieved 
through the industry having a 
sales oriented outlook. Plans 
need to be developed, so that 
advertising, merchandising, 
POS, and promotional efforts 
are all aimed to marketing a 
crop profitably. These plans 
need to be made prior to the 
harvesting, not after we are in 
trouble. We need to find out 
what motivates the consumer — 
what will make her buy fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 


By using this information and 
tying our promotional efforts 
closely with it, we will find that 
we can and will see the 
consumption of fresh fruits and 
vegetables rise dramatically. 


Tomorrow we will find all 
product being packaged at a 
central location rather than at 
the retail level. This will enable 
our retail managers to become 
experts in the area of 
merchandising. 

With all of these things going 
for us, we will find that the 
sales and profits for us will far 
exceed our fondest 
expectations. Tomorrow waits 
for no one, let us act — not 
react, and tomorrow will indeed 
be great! 


“America” on the Move 


In 1908, Luigi “America” Procacci arrived here 
from Italy and began in the produce business. 

It was the old Vine Street Auction in Philadelphia 
where “America” got his name. Out of respect for 
the many other Procacci’s in the business, he told the 
auctioneer to just say ‘sold America.” 

He had a wholesale house in Atlantic City and one 
in Camden under the name of L.C. Procacci & Sons, 
Inc. 

The Company began packaging tomatoes by hand as 
early as 1939 when they had a market at 131 Kaighn 
Ave. in Camden. However, it was not until 1955 
that they started speciaiizing in packaged tomatoes 


and grapes. 


Mt. Vernon Tomato Co., Inc. 


MIKE PROCACCI 
SALES 





It was at this time that they changed their name to 


JIM PROCACCI 
SALES 


Luigi Procacci has passed away now but Mt. Vernon 
Tomato Co. Inc. continues to progress through cus- 
tomer service, hard work and progressive thinking. 
The sons now run the business with Jim and Mike 
handling sales and Charlie taking care of personnel 
and plant operations in the 40,000 sq. foot plant. 
The National Park, New Jersey plant is equipped to 
handle 10 cars inside and 10 outside, and covers 5 
acres of land. 

They also operate out of Units 73 and 75 in the Phila- 
delphia Produce Center (848-8301). They supply chain 
stores, brokers, service wholesalers and the Phila- 
delphia market with tomatoes from every shipping 
point. 

Just as in 1955 when Procacci’s began specializing in 
tomatoes and grapes because the times dictated 
change, they are still alert to the trends of the in- 
dustry and are constantly working hard to keep Mt. 
Vernon growing. 


CHARLES PROCACCI’S photo is not included 
as he was away at time of publication. 
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Hemisfare—2000 A.D. 


By A. A. ‘BUD’ IRWIN 
International Consultant 

Our future may lie beyond 
our vision and even our dreams 
in our swiftly changing 
industry. To project the 
produce industry to the year 
2000 A.D. may sound fantastic 
to many readers of The Packer; 
however, there are many young 
men in our industry today that 
will be around in the 2000 A.D., 
and they will be the stewards of 
this industry at the turn of the 
century. Others may consider it 
as fashionable to predict what 
the produce industry will be 
like in 2000 A.D., but we can 
assure them that most of our 
predictions will become 
realities long before 2000 A.D. 
— they are occurring right now. 

Long before 2000 A.D. the 
population of the United States 
will surpass the quarter-billion 
mark, but let us not worry 
about the exploding population. 
Our little 48th state, Arizona, 
could still provide every family 
in the United States with a good 
size city lot and still have ample 
space for all kinds of recreation, 
or we could all move to Alaska 
and have three acres per family. 
Besides, the EDP computer in 
the U.S. Bureau of Census has 
already gone cockeyed beccause 
of the little ‘B.C.’ pill. In 
looking to the year 2000 A.D., 
let us not concern ourselves 
with the racial problem, 
because long before that time 
the ‘B.O.” (bleach out) pill will 
be on the market and we will all 
be white folks. Let us concern 
ourselves with our own 
business, the produce industry 
— the greatest industry in the 
country 


Consumption 

People eat what they like, 
and they like good quality fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The 
average American will consume 
almost double their own weight 
in fresh fruits and vegetables 
each year. A decade ago some 
leading authorities were 
predicting that frozen fruits and 
vegetables would obliterate the 
produce department in the 
supermarket within a few years, 
and today the American people 
are consuming approximately 
35 times as much fresh fruits 
and vegetables as they are 
frozen fruits and vegetables. In 
fact they consume three times 
as much fresh as they do canned 
and dried fruits and vegetables. 
Almost one-fifth of all the food 
consumed is fresh fruits and 
vegetables 

By 2000 A.D. we will have to 
be producing well over 15 
million tons more fresh fruits 
and vegetables just to feed our 
increased population. However, 
there exists in the world today a 
potential gigantic reservoir of 
food. Millions of fertile acres 
have not yet been developed. 
Our labors and our knowledge 
of food production and food 
distribution may well be the 
road to a PEACEFUL and 
WELL-FED WORLD 
HemisFare — 2000 A.D. will 
briefly project the produce 
industry from production to 
consumer 

In our development and 
growth, we should all give 
credit and recognition to our 
scientists, researchers, and 
plant breeders for their 
contribution to the produce 
industry. These men _ spend 





As J 
See 


Ves terday 


By RANDALL CHASE 
Chase & Company 
Sanford, Fla. 


The Great Freeze occurred 


in Florida in 


December of 1894 and February of 1895. Since that 
time, the produce industry has had an almost 


fantastic development. 


In the early days, the greater portion of the 
produce, especially citrus and what few vegetables 
were grown, moved by water; sometimes down the 
St. Johns River to Jacksonville and then ocean 
ships; other times by mule or ox team overland to 
some point where they could be barged and taken 
down an inland waterway to an ocean port. 

Practically all produce was packed in the field. 
There were no standard containers. Oranges and 
grapefruit were put in barrels between layers of 


Spanish moss. 


The produce industry, except for citrus, was of 
minor economic importance to the State. Now the 
citrus industry grosses better than a billion dollars to 
Florida. Vegetables and other produce add about a 


billion or more. 


The most significant changes have been improved 
transportation and standardization of containers, 
grade, and pack. In the early times, 12 to 14 days was 
not uncommon to reach the terminal markets. Now, 
with express trucks going over the highways, Florida 
and New York are within 26 to 28 hours. The rail 
schedules in the ‘teens and ‘twenties were 5th 
morning delivery; now it is third, and sometimes 
better. The development of the piggy-back has been 
one of the great improvements. 


literally thousands of laborious 
hours to bring us improved 
varieties, better cultural 
methods and new technology in 
the handling of our products. 
Their improved genetics and 
research is and will continue to 
give us new and improved 
products and better processing 
and materials handling 
procedures. Long before 2000 
A.D. we will see superior 
brands of fresh fruits and 
vegetables on the market — in 
fact, they are now appearing on 
the market. 
Industry Evolution 

Long before 2000 A.D. we will 
see our industry changing from 
an atomistic business to a highly 
oligopolistic business. This 
evolution is already taking 
place. Only a few years ago, 
there were a multitude of ‘truck 
farmers’ around every city, 
town and hamlet growing green 
onions, radishes, cabbage and 
many other vegetables. Today, 
from coast to coast and even 
outside of Continental U.S., you 
mention green onions to a 
produce buyer, and only one 
brand and one name comes to 
their mind — Lee Wong. That’s 
oligopolistic business to the nth 
degree, and it is already taking 
place with many other 
commodities. Today, we can 
almost count the radish 
producers on our fingers, or at 
most on our fingers and toes. 
This change from a multitude of 
small growers to a very few 
highly specialized growers is 
now taking place with almost 
every fresh fruit and vegetable. 
These progressive growers are 
rendering our industry a 
tremendous service 

The ‘Radish King” will 
produce radishes in northern 
Ohio in the summer, then he 
will move his equipment and 
key personnel to Florida in the 
fall, and produce radishes in 
Florida all winter and spring. 
He still supplies his customers 
with a uniform, good quality 
radish, clean and consumer-unit 
packaged under his own brand 
mame the year around. 
Tomorrow, the ‘Cucumber 
King,” whoever he may be, will 
grow cucumbers half the year in 
the United States, then he will 
load his foreman, tractors and 
other equipment along with 
some cucumber seeds on a jet 
plane for Honduras or Costa 
Rica, to produce another crop 
of extra select cucumbers for 
his customers. 

The production of fresh fruits 
and vegetables is_ rapidly 
becoming highly specialized, an 
exacting science, _ ultra- 
automated, very sophisticated 
and an industry that we may all 
be justly proud of. Production 
is already intracontinental — a 
potato grower in Maine may 
take his equipment, his people 
and his knowhow to Florida in 
the winter and produce a crop 
of potatoes there. Long before 
2000 A.D. the aggressive grower 
will become hemispheric in his 
operation. He will load his 
farming equipment on a jet 
cargo plane for Chile, for 
Honduras, for Puerto Rico, for 
New Zealand or South Africa 
and produce a crop for the 
American and the world 
market. He will no longer fight 
the elements, he will swing with 
the elements and produce his 
crop where conditions are 
Utopia for growing his crop. 

Production Programed 

Production will be 
programed to fit sales patterns 
which will be realistically 
predicted by computer 
techniques. The growers will 
have a firm order from the 
distributors they are supplying 
before they start a crop. The 
retailers through their central 
supply center will be projecting 
their requirements one year in 
advance. Production will be 
geared to sales, and not sales to 


production. Disastrous grower 
prices will be pa mrecel, with 
an intelligent, well coordinated 
production and marketing 
system. 

Mechanization will play an 
increasing and vital role in the 
production, harvest and 
packaging of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. From the 
preparation of the soil and 
seeding to the harvesting and 
consumer-unit packaging, 
automation will be the 
difference between survival and 
failure. All crops, including all 
berries, will be harvested by 
automation. The ‘Raspberry 
King’ will probably have a 
slogan on his consumer-unit 
package of red raspberries — 
“Never touched by human 
hands.” The electronic-eye will 
locate the ripe raspberry, in it’s 
peak of goodness, and a little 
suction-cup will pick the berry 
without bruising it, and within 
seconds the berry will be cooled 
and packaged in an atmosphere 
controlled consumer-unit 
package. 

Probably one of the greatest 
evolutions in the produce 
industry will be the post-harvest 
processing and handling. Most 
crops will be harvested, graded, 
sized, trimmed, cleaned, 
consumer-unit packaged and 
containerized right in the field 
all as one ultra-mechanized 
operation. Most crops will be 
fully ‘Display-Ready’ and 
‘Consumer-Ready’ when they 
leave the field. Growers will 
have their brand name on every 
consumer package, and they 
will not only be able to promote 


their own product, but they will 


have better control of the © 


market for their product. 
Growers will not be receiving a 
mere 27 cents of the consumer’s 
produce dollar, but they will be 
receiving well over 50 cents of 
her produce dollar. 
Consumer P: ie 

Practically all fresh fruits and 
vegetables will be consumer- 
unit packaged by the grower or 
grower cooperatives. They will 
be packaged in_ greatly 
improved consumer-unit 
packages. The packages will be 
designed to give better 
protection to the product, and 
some packaging may actually be 
molded to the product. All 
consumer-unit packages will 
have full visibility, so that the 
customer can see the product. 
Most all fresh fruits and 
vegetables will be consumer- 
unit packaged in a modified 
atmosphere. Each consumer- 
unit package will carry a 
controlled brand name along 
with complete identification 
and grade of the product. On 
most packages there will be 
instructions for preparation and 
recipes for the consumer. 

Shipping containers will be 
greatly improved — they will be 
much lighter, they will better 
protect the product, and they 
will be attractive and become a 
display tray at retailer level. 
Shipping containers will be 
standardized in size and shape 
for palletization and 
containerization handling. In 
many cases the consumer-unit 
package and the shipping 
container will become one well 





SIKORSKY S-64 SKYCRANE is designed to 
carry its cargo externally. It has a rear-facing 
pilot’s seat to provide a clear view of the car- 
go during pick-ups and deliveries. It has a 


coordinated unit, not only as a 
great savings in cost of 
packaging, but also to better 
protect the product and provide 
a modern-day merchandising 
media. The industry has 
beautiful, eye-appealing 
merchandise to sell — it has 
glamour, color, sparkle and 
freshness and it should and will 
be fully exposed to the 
customer. 

Environmental packages and 
environmental containers from 
the fields and orchards to the 
retail stores all over the world 
will be one of the greatest 
accomplishments. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables will be held in 
the proper atmosphere and the 
correct humidity and 
temperature at all times and the 
consumers will be able to buy 


—— 
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to-shore. 


produce at the peak of freshness 
goodness. For most products, 
the consumer packages will be 
dated, and the customer will 
know she is getting fresh 
produce. With some products 
the consumer-unit packages will 
be bound together with a shrink 
film, which will also serve as a 
controlled atmosphere cover. 
What She Wants 

No segment of the food 
industry has been more 
reluctant to provide the 
American housewife with what 
she wants and what she is 
willing to pay for — 
CONVENIENCE. The little 
woman that shops in the market 
place — our boss_ has 
demonstrated: that. she wants 
built-in convenience. Look what 
the flour millers have done with 


strong industrial potential as well as mili- 
tary. The attached picture shows the $-64 
transporting a 10-ton container from ship- 


their industry. Today, in some 
supermarkets the cake mixes 
are allotted as much space as 
the produce department, but 
you will have a hard time 
finding a 25-pound bag of flour. 
The frozen food industry has 
thrived upon convenient foods. 
The meat department certainly 
does not ask that sweet little 
lady to skin and slice her own 
bacon anymore nor do they 
expect her to cut-up a chicken 
for Sunday dinner. 

We drove that little woman to 
the frozen food department 
because she does not like to 
peel potatoes, but today with 
our modern technology and fast 
transportation there is no 


, reason why we cannot. give her 


fresh peeled potatoes — sliced, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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PREDECESSORS of modern refrigerator cars 
were in this train, said to be the first solid 


fruit train to leave California. The train 183 on the head-end. 


NEAR 
apples, 


THE TURN of 
felled by 


the century the 
severe winds or unable to 


Washington 
retain 
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= Yesterday 


was photographed in 1884 with Central 
Pacific (now Southern Pacific) Locomotive 


with ripened 
development of 


carpeted 
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branch. 


orchard 
grip on 


was 


their the 


“Stop Drop” sprays in recent years, much of this “droppage” has been eliminated. 


Irish Cobblers Ready for Shipment 


PRINT of an old picture Clay Ritter, chief, Market News Branch, Fruit & 
Veyetable Division, found in his files is identified by a notation on the 
back: “Washington, M. C., June, 1918—barrels of Irish cobblers waiting to 
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be loaded into cars, A. C. L. docks. Notice practically all barrels on cloth- 
top slats.” Ritter believes the potatoes were brought by river to the dock to 
be loaded into rail cars. 
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SCENE FROM YESTERYEAR in Florida agriculture is this 
white potato field at Hastings, Fla., in April of 1917. Roy 
Skallerup of Peter N. Skallerup & Co., Chicago, who furnish- 


ed this photograph, is shown at the far left, in suit and 
hat: in group of men at right, wearing suit and white hat, 
is Eugene Gehm of Gehm Greenhof. 


By ROCKWOOD BERRY 
Executive Vice President 
New York & New England 
Apple Institute, Inc. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. — It 
has long been the desire of 
apple growers that firm ripe 
apples become available to 
customers the year-round. Now, 
and well into July, apples with 
the crispness of October and the 
freshness of spring, are being 
offered in all our markets. This 
is because of a relatively new 
process known as controlled 
atmosphere storage, and one of 
the identifiable service trade 
most striking innovation in 
apple storage since the intro- 
duction of mechanical refrig- 
eration, Controlled-atmosphere 

:CA) storage has completely 
modified the marketing picture 
for apples, particularly for the 
McIntosh variety. 

In the past, high quality 
apples were in plentiful supply 
in the Fall, but as the months 
went by, good quality became 
more difficult to find. Now, 
however, CA _ (controlled- 
atmosphere) storage makes it 
possible to offer the housewife 
high quality New England 
apples as late as June or July. 
The full effect of this fantastic 
development on apple 
consumption remains to be 
seen, but it certainly fulfills the 
dream of an altruistic apple 
grower. 

What is controlled 
atmosphere storage? How does 
it work? 

Apples ‘Breathe’ 

Apples start to decline in 
quality as soon as they are 
harvested. This is because they 
“breathe” in oxygen and 
“breathe’”’ out carbon dioxide. 
If the temperature is lowered, 
their rate of respiration is 
reduced and they “‘live”’ longer. 
This is the basic principle of 
common refrigerated storage. 

In addition, if the amount of 
oxygen is reduced, the rate of 
“breathing”’ is further reduced. 
This is also lowered by 
increasing the amount of the 
end product or carbon dioxide. 
The decrease in oxygen and the 
increase in carbon dioxide, 
degree than is possible with 
other known storage methods. 
In fact, McIntosh apples (the 
variety most commonly stored 
in CA) held experimentally for 
two years were still edible when 
removed from such storage. 
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Because of the abnormally 
low rate of respiration, 
controlled-atmosphere apples 
characteristics to a far greater 
coupled with refrigeration are 
the basic principles of 
controlled-atmosphere storage. 

Once the apples are put to 
“sleep” in a_ regulated 
atmosphere, they never fully 
recover their normal rate of 
“breathing” when they are 
taken out of storage in the 
spring (or any time after a 90- 
day “sleep’”’). This results in a 
“shelf life’ at least twice as 
long as regular apples removed 
at the same time. 

Special Machinery 

In addition to a _blower- 
refrigerated cold storage room, 
special equipment is required 
for a CA environment. The 
storage room must be made air- 
tight. This is usually done by 
lining the room. with 
overlapping sheets of metal, 
and sealed at the joints with 
plastic compounds. All 
openings into the room must be 
sealed. The main doorway is 
made air tight by clamping a 
metal door on the frame inside 
the regular door (after the room 
is filled with apples). 

With the room sealed, 
provision must then be made 
for regulating the atmosphere 
in the room. Many sophisticated 
and complicated devices have 
been developed to accomplish 
this. Basically, three items are 
essential: (1) a chemical 
analysis to test atmospheric 
conditions in the room; (2) an 
atmospheric washer to remove 
the excess carbon dioxide, and 
(3) an air fan to introduce 
additional oxygen when 
necessary. It is necessary, and 
required by state laws and 
regulations, that storage 
operators keep a daily log 
showing the oxygen and carbon 
dioxide levels plus other 
pertinent information. For a 
storage room of apples to 
qualify as controlled 
atmosphere, certain 
requirements for temperature, 
oxygen and carbon dioxide 
levels must be reached in 
twenty days after sealing, and 
these levels maintained for 
nienty days. 

This explains why ‘Crips- 
Aire” McIntosh are seldom on 
the market before January 15. 
Very few rooms are filled 
before September 15, so that, 


CA New Dimension in 
Marketing of Apples 


with a 20-day plus 90 
days, makes the date 
about January 5. Then it takes a 
week to ten days to go through 
the process of conditioning the 
room to normal atmosphere, 
packing the apples and 
distributing them to market. 


How Big a Business? 

Controlled atmosphere apples 
are now marketed throughout 
the United States, and export 
shipments to the United 
Kingdom countries have 
reached significant tonnage. In 
1955 there were 31 CA rooms in 
the United States with a 
capacity of 792,500 bushels. Of. 
this total, 110,000 bushels were 
located in New England; 65,000 
of which were in 
Massachusetts, and contained 
in four rooms. The balance was 
in New York State. During the 
spring of 1956, for the first tie a 
“large” promotional campaign 
to sell CA apples was carried on 
under the auspices of the New 
York and New England Apple 
Institute. The Institute pledged. 
$6,000 out of its regular funds 
while CA storage operators 
pledged an additional $8,000 
outside of their regular dues to 
the Apple Institute. 

In January 1964, CA capacity 
in the United States had 
reached more than 10,000,000 
bushels, of which 2,700,000 
bushels were in New York and 
1,900,000 in New England 
storages. Most of these storage 
rooms are grower owned and 
operated. In 10 years CA 
capacity in Massachusetts had 
leaped more than 10-fold from 
65,000 to 746,000 bushels. 
McIntosh is the leading variety 
followed by Delicious and 
Rome, with lesser amounts of 
Cortland, Golden Delicious, and 
Northern Spy. Rooms began 
opening in early January 1964, 
and general distribution of CA 
McIntosh to all regular markets 
was achieved by late February. 


Storage Facilities Expand 
in the West 

This year, 1968, on January 1 
controlled atmosphere rooms 
contained nearly 13,000,000 
bushels of apples. In the last 
four years the number of rooms 
had expanded, particularly in 
Michigan and the Northwest. 
According to figures released by 
the International Apple 
Association in December, 1967, 
chntrolled atmosphere apples 
were stored as follows: 





What Hap 


pens to 


Package Traveling 
Inside a Box Car? 


By SERGE] G. GUINS 


Research Engineer, The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company 


Certain hazards against which 
products are packaged are 
common to all types of 
transportation. &tacking, 
loading, humidity. etc.. are 
examples of these hazards. 
Some of the others like impacts 
and vibration, which are 
encountered in all means of 
transportation. vary in their 
intensity and character 
depending on the vehicle in 
which the product is 
transported. 

These hazards have another 
characteristic and that is. they 
can’t be estimated empirically 
as they depend on_ the 
suspension of the vehicle. 
roadway, and type of service. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company. in an 
attempt to evaluate efficiency 


of various types of equipment 
sold, and to establish a program 
of improvement, has 
undertaken several test 
programs which lead to a fairly 
comprehensive picture of what 
is happening in a railroad box 
car, both on the road and in the 
yards. 

Our work on vibration study 
was conducted in co-operation 
with the Assiciation of 
American Railroads and railway 
truck manufacturers and the 
Signal Corps Department of the 
Army. Our own test 
instrumentation consisted of a 
Statham 6g accelerometer, a 
Hathaway MRC-12, 5,000 cycle 
carrier system amplifier. and 
Heiland A-401-R_ oscillograph. 
The response of this combina- 
tion allowed us to measure 
with accuracy accelerations up 
to 60 cycles per second, with 
all frequencies over 200 cycles 
per second automatically fil- 
tered out. 


SC Equipment 

Signal Corps engineers used 
equipment that had a range of 
from 20 to 5,000 cycles per 
second. The overlap between 
the ranges of the two sets of 
equipment allowed us to make a 
cross check so results could be 
easily compared. The high 
frequency data obtained, while 
of great value to electronics 
engineers of the Signal Corps, is 
of little importance to the 
majority of packaging 
engineers. Yet. it did explain 
the source of high accelera- 
tions that had been reported to 
exist in railroad cars. These 
high accelerations are coupled 
with frequencies of other 500 
cycles per second, have move- 
ment amplitude of a few thous- 
ands of an inch, and can be 
absorbed by a layer of corru- 
gated board. 





The opening of the first 
synthetic ammonia plant in 
1913, in Germany, marked the 
beginning of an industry which 
now has spread to all quarters. 
of the globe and accounts for 80 
per cent of the world nitrogen 
capacity. 





As I See Yesterday 


R. J. KEATING 
Assistant General Manager, 
Pacific Fruit Express Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Observing the feverish interest of our young PFE people 
engaged in the rail transportation of fruits and vegetables and 
their pride in the accomplishment of the giant mechanical 
refrigerator car and refrigerated trailer, with their positive 
controlled temperature of heat and cold, brings back 
memories of an identical pride that we sensed in our 
perishable rail transportation accomplishments of the early 


20s 


Ours was the 40-foot ‘ventilated refrigerator” car with its 
interior of planked tongue-and-groove siding with four to six 
inches of hair insulation. Polyurethane was yet to be 
discovered. No thermostats and no fans in those days so we 
controlled temperatures and air circulation by manipulating 
the hatch covers. Our fleet of cars at one time reached 41.000. 

Ice was in great demand and supplementing manufactured 
ice, we harvested it from our own ponds where outside 
temperatures would freeze the water to a depth of 12 inches. It 
was cut into blocks and floated through channels to ice storage 


houses. 


South Water Market in Chicago was located along the 
Chicago River on South Water Street, easily reached by truck 
farmers, fairly accessible to rail yards and most of all backed 
up to docks where incoming vessels brought fruits and 
vegetables from the states bordering the Great Lakes. In 1925 
Chicago began construction of a new street, to parallel the 
river, named Wacker after a famous city planner. It ran 
through the market. Progress prevailed — condemnation suits 
were filed and old South Water Street moved to its new 
location 15th and Racine. It was an end of an era, but the new 
market prospered and today still serves Chicago and supplies 
the bulk of produce throughout the Midwest. 
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diced, crinkle-cut or however 
she wants them. She did not tell 
us that she did not want fresh 
potatoes, she just let us know 
that she was tired of peeling 
potatoes. They did not change 
from fresh oranges to frozen 
orange juice concentrate 
because they preferred it over 
fresh squeezed juice — they 
were just tired of squeezing 
oranges every morning. 

Probably the most exciting 
innovations in our vast industry 
will be building convenience 
into our products. Table-ready 
fresh fruit and fresh vegetable 
salads have a_ tremendous 
potential, and they will soon be 
an important part of our 
industry. Carrots will be peeled 
and cut — the tips may be sold 
as fresh carrot nuggets, from 
the center of the carrot will 
come fresh carrot strips and 
from the top portion of the 
carrot will come fresh sliced 
carrots. The misshapened car- 
rots will be shredded and sold 
-across the country at 59 cents 
for a 12-ounce package. 

Cantaloupes will be cooled, 
peeled, sliced or diced and 
packaged in attractive 
transparent packages in the’ 
fields in Arizona, California 
and other hemispheric 
producing areas and rushed to 
market overnight. Rutabagas, 
turnips and other root crops 
will be peeled and sliced or 
diced — pan-ready. Fresh 
cabbage will be trimmed, sliced 
or shredded — 100 per cent pan- 
ready or salad-ready. Onions 
will be peeled and sliced and 
diced and sold as fresh in the 
produce department. The same 
is true with almost all of our 
fresh produce items. 

All of these fresh produce 
convenient items will be 
processed at-or close to the 
growing area. They will all be 
pre-cooled in the field and then 
processed in ultra-sanitary 
facilities. They will be packaged 
in special designed, transparent 
plastic consumer-unit packages. 
The products will be treated for 
discolorization or oxidization, 
and the consumer package will 
be sealed in a _ modified 
atmosphere. These . convenient 
fresh fruits and vegetables will 
be jet transported to markets 
around the world overnight, in 
containers with controlled 
atmosphere, controlled 
temperature and controlled 
humidity. A large per cent of 
today’s generation has never 
tasted truly tree-ripened, 
FRESH fruits, and_ the 
consumption of fresh fruits and 
vegetables will skyrocket. Just 
take a look at the poultry 
industry. When they decided to 
leave all the feathers, guts and 
garbage at the source of 
production, and not pay freight 
on it and then try and sell it in 
the market place, their 
consumption has more than 
doubled. 

Air Transportation 

During the next three 
decades, the greatest stimulant 
to the produce industry will be 
air transportation all the way 
from the fields and orchards to 
the supermarkets. A hovercraft 
will pick-up a 10 or 20-ton 
atmosphere and temperature- 
controlled container of fresh 
fruits or vegetables right in the 
orchard or field and dispatch it 
to an air cargo airport in 
minutes. The supersonic jet will 
deliver truly FRESH produce 
across the continent in a little 
over an hour, or from one 
continent to another within 
three hours. Waiting at the air 
cargo port will be other 
hovercrafts to carry the 
containers to the distribution 
center within minutes. The 
produce orders from _ the 
supermarkets will be delivered 
from the distribution center to 
the supermarket by another 
hovercraft. 

We do not have to wait until 
tr: year 2000 A.D. tor tie jet- 
age — it is here now We must 
lear.. how to live with it and 
how our industry may capitalize 
on it. The airlines are already 
transporting well over a 
thousand tons of perishables 
per week, and by 1975 A.D. 
their perishable revenue will far 
exceed their passenger revenue. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables will 
be the number one tonnage 
commodity for the airlines and 
probably fresh meat will be 
number two; we people will be 
lucky if we come in third place. 

The jet planes and the 
supersonic jet planes are 
rapidly making the produce 
industry a hemispheric 
business. People in West 
Germany like California 
strawberries, and they buy 
them by the plane load. Last 
January, fully tree-ripened Rio- 
Osa Gem _ peaches’ were 
harvested in San Felipe, Chile, 
one day, and by 2 p.m. the next 
day they were in Vancouver, 
B.C.. Canada and they won high 
acclaim. In March, over 150 
tons of okra was flown from 
Panama to Miami — flying time 
approximately 2% hours. Last 
year. papaya, a new tropical 
fruit to most Americans, 
accounted for 7 million air 

0 pounds. In two days time 
Seleee Easter, 100,000 pounds 
of fresh pineapples moved from 
Honolulu to Los Angeles by jet. 


It will be ‘Our World of 
PERISHABLES’ — jet planes 
will bring us fresh fruits and 
vegetables that most Americans 
have never seen or tasted. Also, 
they will be taking our 
American-produced fruits and 
vegetables to the far corners of 
the world — HemisF are — 2000 
A.D. — it’s here today. Fresh by- 
air in September, 
October and November; tree- 
ripened Bing cherries in 
December, or tree-ripened 
peaches, apricots, plums and 
nectarines are all available now 
in January, February and 
March. Just an overnight haul 
from the southern hemisphere 
to the states. Add to this the 
tremendous production 
potential of Central America, 
the Caribbean Islands and 
South Africa, and we will have 
the largest variety of fresh fruits 
and vegetables the year around 
anyone has ever dreamed of. 

New items, which most 
Americans do not even know, 
are now coming into the states 
on jet planes. There is yautia 
root and cassava root from 
tropical America. Plaintains by 
the full plane load from West 
Indies and Central America. 
Then there’s Jerusalem 
artichokes, Bok Choy, celery 
root, Chayote, Cher!imoya, 
lemon cucumbers, Taro root, 
Poi, Japanese eggplant, Guava, 
Jicama, Kiwi Fruit, loquats, 
lychees, Chinese pen pods, and 
many more that are available 
today from around the world 
via jet. 

Air cargo is still in it’s 
infancy, but their growth and 
development is fantastic. For 
many years the wholesale food 
industry has experienced 
difficulty in getting over two 
tons per man hour in labor 
productivity, but the airlines 
have proven in a few months 
that they are able to get up to 
one-hundred tons per man hour 
in materials handling. The 
airlines have grown so fast that 
they have had their problems, 
and many produce men have 
had problems with them, but 
that is the price we pay for 
change and progress. No one 
can deny that there is a 
tremendous big potential for air 
cargo in the produce industry. 

Air Freight Cost 

Progress in aeronautics will 
result in lower cost air freight 
for fresh produce, provide the 
industry with much, much fast 
transportation and at the same 
time make the industry 
hemispheric in scope. The new 
Galaxy C-5A jet plane is already 
coming off the assembly line. 
This plane can carry a 132-ton 
payload and cruise at 530 miles 
per hour. It is estimated that 
this plane will carry freight at 
2.1 cents per ton mile. The C-5A 
will be able to land on a 4,000 
feet dirt runway. Not 2000 A.D., 
but maybe as early as 1970 A.D., 
a Galaxy C-5A may be loaded 
with 132 tons of fresh, tree- 
ripened fruits in California at 6 
p.m. and three hours later this 
plane load of fruit will be in 
Kansas City. An hour later the 
plane will be loaded with those 
fine Kansas City steaks and 
headed back to Los Angeles. In 
just seven hours, the one plane 
will have delivered 132 tons of 
produce from California to 
Kansas City, and 132 tons of 
fresh meat from K.C. to L.A. 
An hour later this 20th century 
‘work-horse’ will be loaded with 
another 132 tons of fresh, fresh 
produce and headed for New 
York City. Five hours and 20 
minutes later it will be in NYC, 
and an hour and 40 minutes 
later the plane will be 
converted to a passenger plane, 
loaded with 902 passengers for a 
$99 round-trip fare from NYC to 
LA, and they will be in L.A. in5 
hours and 30 minutes. This 
same ‘work-horse’ still has 4 
hours and 30 minutes left in the 
one 24hour aay, so they will 
take 1 load of fresh, tree- 
ripened peaches up to 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 

Of course long before 2000 
A.D. we will be in_ the 
Supersonic Jet age, and these 
20th century marvels will be 
carrying ultra-fresh produce 
across the continent in less than 
two hours. Tree-ripened 
peaches harvested in South 
Africa one day will be on sale in 
Minneapolis supermarkets the 
next day. Most American 
metropolitan cities will only be 
three hours from Chile — where 
it’s summer all winter. 

Supplementing the jet-age 
transportation will be the 
kingsize insulated, atmospheric 
controlled cargo containers, 
which will be picked-up in the 
fields or orchards by a 
hovercraft and delivered to the 
air cargo port in minutes. The 
retail store orders will be 
delivered to the stores in 
kingsize containers by a 
hovercraft and these containers 
will become the backroom for 
the supermarket of tomorrow. 


Retail Level 

At retail level there will be 
many changes in the material 
handling and merchandising of 
fresh produce long before 2000 
A.D. The supermarket of 
tomorrow will have no 
backrooms for the preparation 
and storage of fresh produce. 
The produce will all arrive at 
the retail stores fully ‘display- 


room. All 
bles and even 
groceries will be delivered to 
the store the same way. 

The display area in the store 
will be more compact and far 
better utilization of space. Long 
before 2000 A.D. supermarket 
operators are going to question 
the sales per cubic foot of 
selling area and they will not be 
satisfied with sales per lineal 
foot of display or sales per 
square foot of area. New 
atmospheric, temperature and 
humidity control display cases 
will have ‘floating’ display 
racks, and if two layers of fresh 
strawberries are ample for the 
first of the week and six or eight 
layers are needed for the 
weekend, the automatic 
floating display rack will always 
have the merchandise at the 
right height. We will see more 
vertical displays for better 
utilization of space — such 
items as bananas will be 
displayed on a vertical display 
piece and the sales will 
increase. 

The supermarket produce 
department manager in the 
supermarkets of tomorrow will 
not prepare or package any 
produce — all of the produce 
will arrive at the supermarket 
fully display ready. The 
consumer-unit packages will 
have ‘sales-power,’ and each 
package will carry a grower or 
shipper brand name. Each 
package will be identified as to 
the product, dated and in many 
cases the retail price will be 
preprinted on the package. 
Also, each package will suggest 
usage of the product, cooking 
instructions, recipes and other 
sales media. 

Long before 2000 A.D. retail 
produce manager will not be 
ordering produce from his 
supply center. He will provide 
his supply center with a daily 
inventory by code numbers via 
an electronic device. Modern 
day computer ordering 
techniques will be used from 
retail store to grower. In fact, 
many crops will be produced on 
a firm order, as much as a year 
in advance from the chain and 
wholesale distributors. The day 
that a produce buyer, or a 
produce merchandiser, or a 
company sales manager can 
decide on Tuesday what 
produce they will advertise on 
Thursday is just about over. 
Today, electronics has much to 
offer our industry. 


The retail produce 
departments will always be well 
stocked with fresh fruits and 
vegetables from around the 
world the year around. Who 
knows, maybe by 2000 A.D. we 
may have many more fresh 
fruits and vegetables from the 
many satellites then the title of 
this story should be 
AstroFare — 2000 A.D. It is 
almost certain that we will be 
selling fresh sea vegetation in 
our produce departments long 
before 2000 A.D., then we 
would have to add MarineFare 
— 2000 A.D. 


By the year 2000 A.D. the per 
capita consumption of fresh 
fruits and vegetables will be 
much higher than it is today, 
because we will be providing 
the consumers with far fresher 
fresh fruits and vegetables and 
a far greater variety the year 
around from around the world. 
We will still have the same 
BOSS, that little woman, buying 
food for her family, but there 
will be 25-million more of them. 
Approximately one-fifth of her 
food dollar will go for fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and the 
oligopolistic, hemispheric 
growers will Ye getting well 
over one-half of the consumer's 
preduce dvllar. People will eat 
what they like if we offer them 
what they like. No industry has 
a greater potential today than 
the produce industry — the 
demand is there, the knowhow 
is here and the facilities and 
equipment is available — let’s 
move. 

Suddenly it’s the year 2000 
A.D. and The Packer is being 
published instantaneously and 
daily around the world — in 
South Africa, Mediterranean 
countries, Paris, London, 
Santiago, the Caribbean Islands, 
Central America, and all over 
North America. Jim Connell 
and Bud Irwin are eating 
breakfast in a_ paradise 
retirement home near Carefree, 
Arizona, by the ‘Fountain of 
Youth’ when Jim says to Bud, 
“Let’s run around to Tokyo 
today and see how those 
California strawberries are 
selling.” They get in a helicab 
for the supersonic jet airport, 
and Jim still has his bright red 
coat on. In Tokyo they find the 
strawberries are selling along 
with all the other fresh produce 
from all over the world. Then 
they go for a Japanese bath and 
rejuvenation and a delicious 
Japanese dinner. Before 
sundown they are back in 
Carefree, and as they bid each 
other goodnight, Jim, still in his 
bright red coat, says to Bud, 
“Why didn’t you tell me the 


“Sorry Jim — goodnight.” 
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As They See Tomorrow 


By C. V. (OPPS 
Copps Distributing Co. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

A “new breed’ of 
decision makers will lead 
tomorrow’s produce 
industry. They will be 
working with facts 
supplied them by 
qualified market 
research. This research 
will tell us what kind of 
facilities food retailing 
can afford and should 
employ in selling the 
consumer. The fresh fruit 
and vegetable consumer 
will be studied as to what 
they consume and why. 
We’ll know what their 
potential purchasing 
power is for produce and 
how we can motivate 
them to get it. 
Progressive firms within 
the produce industry will 
finance this research. 
They will benefit the most 
as they employ the ‘‘new 
breed’’ of decision 
makers who are capable 
of using this kind of 
information. 


By TERRY HINES 
Hines Nut Company 
Dallas, Texas 


“Fresh” is the magic word 
for today, but it will not fit the 
needs of the industry for 
“Tomorrow.” It no_ longer 
protrays fully, the image of the 
morning dew on a cantaloupe, 
that wonderful blush on a sun- 
ripened peach, or a small boy 
biting his way into a crispy juicy 
delicious apple. 


The term or word “‘Fresh’’ is 
worn out, over used, 
everybody’s in on the act. There 
is ‘Fresh’ baked bread, farm 
“Fresh” eggs, and even 
“Fresh” frozen home-grown 
southern style blackeyed peas. 


The words, ‘‘Fresh for Health,” 


will only be meaningful. when 
we get the doctors to write the 
prescriptions to be filled in the 
produce departments of your 
local store. 


As the Terminal Markets 
have changed their names and 
image by being. called 
‘Perishable Foods Distribution 
Centers’’; the produce industry 
must coin a new word or phrase 
to convey a new revitalized 
image to the consumer. And we 
must do it “today,” not wait 
until “‘tomorrow.”’ 


By ROBERT H. CASTELLINI 
The Castellini Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

What will sell tomorrow’s 
fresh produce? National 
advertising programs based on 
the quality, healthfulness, and 
convenience aspects of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Programs 
which are designed to establish 
and preserve famous brand 
images for products identified 
by various stamps, seals, 
wrappers, and-or whatever else 
progressive marketers and 
packagers can devise. 

Vertical and_ horizontal 
intergration will be the key. Big 
business is going to invade our 
present multi-firm industry and 
although the well-heeled 
corporate giants might someday 
dominate, there will still be 
plenty of room for the relatively 
smaller yet more aggressive 
innovator. There will be fewer 
but larger growers, shippers, 
and middlemen. The fittest will 
survive by being among the first 
to adopt the ever-increasing 
cost saving economies. ‘‘Air 
freight,’ ‘‘slip-sheet,’’ ‘‘no 
bulge packs,’’ ‘‘pallet 
containerization-’’, ‘‘computer- 
ization,” —perhaps these 
will be a few of them. 
these will be a few of them. 

Growers and shippers will 
constantly tune in on the needs 
of their particular markets. 
Wholesalers will think retail, 
retailers will think promotion. 
Both will be fresh produce 
merchandisers, i.e. those just as 
much concerned with ‘‘selling 
right” as their predecessors 
were with “buying right.” 


By BRUCE PASCHAL 
Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Co. 

New Orleans, La. 

We see better quality, 
more variety, more year- 
round items with prices 
continuing to rise as with 
most food items. 

Computers will be used 
extensively, but 
individual initiative, 
creativeness, originality 
and judgment will still be 
necessary for success. 

Produce departments 
will be glamorous and 
highly functional. Good 
taste and clever design 
will be featured. 

Bananas will continue 
to improve in quality and 
increase in volume with 
some price increases over 
the long term. Increasing 
recognition of nutritional 
value, greater advertising 
and merchandising 
efforts, excellent 
competitive price value, 
and improving quality 
should further increase 
per capita consumption. 
Bananas will be a volume 
and profit leader in 
tomorrow’s produce 
department. 


By TOM C. LANGE 


Tom Lange Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The current social unrest in 
our nation is often attributed to 
our tremendous advances in the 
real sciences, and until recently, 
our complete disregard for the 
social sciences. The produce 
industry is about to find itself in 
the same unenviable position. 
The advances made in growing, 
harvesting, and_ storing 
produce, the new varieties 
continually being developed, 
the transportation industries 
incentive rate program and 
better equipment, are all quite 
exciting and can and should be 
most profitable to all of us. 
However, when those advances 
overtake our outdated market- 
ing system, which has been 
sadly neglected, our problems 
will begin. 

Tomorrow in the produce 


industry can only be enjoyed 
and profitable if and when we 


~ come to grips with this problem 


and prevent any unbalance in 
our ability to produce and our 
ability to sell. Cheap 
merchandising tricks are not 
the answer. The answer can 
only be found in an_ honest 
marketing program designed 
to advise and direct the whole 
industry in the basic concepts of 
produce marketing. Everyone 
must be concerned not only 
with his own small part of the 
trip from field to table, but 
rather we must concern 
ourselves with every inch of the 
journey. 





Early Interest in Agriculture for Southern Pacific 


By WILLIAM G. PEOPLES 
Senior Vice President 
Southern Pacific Company 


SAN FRANCSICO, CALIF. — 
When I first joined Southern 
Pacific at Birmingham, Ala., in 
1920, the railroad had been 
deeply involved with 
agriculture and the movement 
of perishables for half a 
century 


Southern Pacific’s interest 
was a natural one. Unlike most 
railroads built to link 
established areas. Southern 
Pacific built not only its first 
transcontinental line but also 
most of its later extensions 


through virtually unoccupied 
territory. which it later helped 
to develop. 

The railroad’s interest in 
agriculture was thus an early 
one, dating from the 1870's. As 
lines extended into new areas, 


the railroad laid out towns, 


platted farms for sale at $1 to 
$10 an acre, and promoted 
western colonization not only 
from eastern sectors of the 
United States but from Europe 
as well. 


Southern Pacific’s 
agricultural specialists followed 
up by promoting irrigation, 
teaching dry-land farming 
methods and crop rotation and 
by introducing new crops and 
new varieties of existing crops 
to the new farms. To create 
markets and attract further 
settlement, trains called 
“California on Wheels” 
introduced western products, 
showed lantern slides and 
distributed literature as early as 
the 1870s. Later in that century, 
Southern Pacific founded 
“‘Sunset’’ magazine, which 
worked toward the same ends. 

As the new farms became 
productive, Southern Pacific 
introduced new marketing 
techniques with the aid of the 
farmers. For instance, the 
railroad encouraged a group of 
Southern California citrus 
growers to band together into 
an organization § called 
“Sunkist” and paid 50 per cent 
of a test advertising campaign 
in Iowa. Its purposes were 
twofold: to increase the sale of 
oranges in Iowa and to 
encourage more Iowans to 
come west to grow more 
oranges. The campaign was 
highly effective, sales increased 
by 50 per cent, and one has only 
to go to an Iowa State picnic in 
Southern California to meet 
thousauds vi iviimer Towans 
who came west to farm. 


in the very early years, 
however, movement of fresh 


produce was largely restricted 
to near-by markets 


‘Fruit Blocks’ 


When the first practical 
refrigerator car was developed 
in 1886, Southern Pacific began 
moving “fruit blocks’’ over the 
Sierra Nevada to midwestern 
and eastern consuming areas. 
By 1891, special cars — moving 
in both frieght and passenger 
service — hauled 17,196 tons 
eastward. Movements increased 
greatly the following year, when 
passenger train shipments were 
largely discontinued and freight 
trains began moving on 
passenger schedules at the 
lower freight rates. These rates 
were purposely kept low to 
keep western agriculture 
competitive with producing 
centers nearer to faraway 
markets. 


In those years, two 
locomotives would move 8 to 12 
cars — containing 12 tons of 
fruit and six tons of ice — over 
the mountains to Truckee, 
Calif. (near the Nevada broder) 
where the smaller blocks were 
consolidated into trains of 60 to 
65 cars for movement eastward 
to Ogden and connecting roads. 
All were handled as special 
trains moving on a single track 
railroad. 


The growth of refrigeratior., 
of course, led to the growth cf 
strategically located ice plants 
and inspecting stations along 
the route. 


Early ‘CA’ Test 
Even then, Southern Pacific 
sought better ways to move 
perishables than in ice bunker 
cars. For instance, in 1895, the 
18th California Fruit Growers 
convention in Sacramento 


heard a_ report on_ test 
inovements of perishables in 
Pacific cars utilizing carbonic 
gas. Although the tests were not 
wholly successful, they helped 
lead to early installations of this 
nature in storage sheds. 

By the beginning of the 20th 
century, Southern Pacific — 
knowing that perishable 
handling required specialists — 
joined with Union Pacific to 
form Pacific Fruit Express 
Company. 

PFE started with 6,600 40- 
foot-long cars with 1,780 cubic- 
foot lading compartments 
capable of carrying 30,000 
pounds. The cars gradually 
increased the power and 
efficiency of their motive power 
units. 

About the time I came into 
the railroad picture, the 
railroad was becoming more 
and more efficient. The west 
was pretty well colonized with 
people, and Southern Pacific 
turned its efforts toward 
attracting new industry — 
including many food processing 
plants. 

Southern Pacific double- 
tracked the Sierras in the early 
1920s, greatly increasing the 
speed and efficiency of the 
eastward fruit block trains. By 
this time, perishables had long 
been moving east on Southern 
Pacific’s second transcontin- 
ental route between Los An- 
geles and New Orleans. 

Southern Pacific continued to 
grow — and so did Pacific Fruit 
Express. Today, PFE’s fleet of 
refrigerated cars and trailers is 
the largest in the United States. 
The car line has continued to 
develop new types of 
equipment, and now has 9,600 
mechanically-refrigerated con- 
tainer flatcar to move fresh 
Hawaiian pineapple from West 


Coast ports. Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press’s refrigerated piggy- 
back fleet is among the na- 
tion’s largest. 


But equipment alone 
while vastly important to pro- 
ducer and packer — cannot do 
the job of distribution. South- 
ern Pacific today has im- 
proved its methods of gather- 
ing and expediting this traffic. 
It has virtually rebuilt its 
entire physical plant, and is 
making use of the latest ad- 
vances in traffic control, com- 
munications, and data pro- 
cessing equipment. 

Incentive Rates 
encouraging shippers to load 
cars more heavily in return for 
lower rates per hundred 
pounds. This incentive rate 
concept has had dramatic 
results in terms of cost savings 
for our customers, increased 
availability of freight cars, and 
more efficient rail operations. 

Between 1957 and 1967, 
SouthernPacific’s incentive 
rates brought savings of more 
than $250 million to California 
and Oregon shippers alone — 
including many perishable 
shippers. 

For example, a carload of 
lettuce moves via Southern 
Pacific from Salinas, Calif., to 
New York for only 30.8 cents a 
mile vs. a similar carload from 
Texas to New York on other 
lines for 38.9 cents. That’s quite 
a difference. 

I’ve been deeply involved in 
many of the changes that have 
taken place in movement of 
perishables from the West 
Coast and Southwest during 
recent years, and I know the 
emphasis that’s been placed on 
developing new equipment and 
new rate concepts to keep our 
producers active in 
transcontinental markets. 
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Post-harvest Research with 
Horticultural Crops in USDA 


By A. LLOYD RYALL and W.T. PENTZER 

(Editor's note: A. Lloyd Ryall is chief of the 
Horticultural Crops Research Branch, Market 
Quality Research Division, ARS, USDA. W.T. 
Pentzer retired as director of the Market 
Quality Research Division early in 1967 after 
40 years with the department.) 


Background 

President Abraham Lincoln, on May 15, 
1862, signed a bill that established the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
On July 1 of that same year Isaac Newton 
became Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Thus, with an initial staff of nine 
employees the work of the department 
was under way. 

The first reference to department 
research on fruit handling and storage 
appeared in the Agricultural Report of 
1874. It reported observations on the 
condition of Massachusetts cranberries 
which were being cooled after harvest 
with a unique arrangement of ice-filled 
cylinders through which air was 
circulated to cool the berries before 
marketing. This was undoubtedly one of 
the earliest applications of precooling. 

During these early years, the 
department was concerned largely with 
gathering agricultural statistics, locating 
and evaluating economic plants, both 
domestic and foreign, and disseminating 
the results of observations by 
knowledgeable scientists. It was not until 
the department attained cabinet status in 
1889 that research really began. At this 
point, the department had 488 employees 
and an annual appropriation of 1.1 million 
dollars. 

Early Research 

The impetus for fruit and vegetable 
refrigeration probably began with the 
department’s assignment to provide fresh 
fruits for the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
William Taylor of the department 
arranged for refrigerated facilities in this 
country for assembling needed fruits. He 
also improvised facilities in meat plants in 
France for maintaining replacement 
supplies. The remarkable result was that 
the exhibits of the United States were 
maintained continuously throughout the 
exhibition. That we were the only country 
able to do this greatly impressed the 
Exhibition officials and the thousands of 
visitors. It also provided a needed 
stimulus for research in the applications 
of refrigeration to horticultural 
commodities. 

Systematic research on the handling, 
transportation and storage of fruits and 
vegetables began in 1901 with the creation 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry in the 
department. The initial work involved the 


transportation of California and Florida 
oranges and Georgia peaches. Conducting 
these studies were such pioneers as G. 
Harold Powell and H. J. Ramsey, who 
later were to play important roles in the 
development of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange (now Sunkist 
Growers); A. V. Stubenrauch, later 
with the University of California; and 
C. W. Mann, who for many years 
headed the Pomona, California field 
laboratory. Following this early work 
the program was continued and ex- 
panded by such scientists as Lon Haw- 


kins, J. R. Magness, .D. F. Fisher, 
and others. 


From the work of this pioneer group 
and those who succeeded them, have 
evolved the modern methods and 
equipment for precooling, the present 
facilities and services for transit 
refrigeration; the specific environmental 
requirements of different commodities; 
the development of shipping containers 
and load patterns; the understanding of 
and methods for control of many of the 
functional disorders and post-harvest 
decays; and the instruments and 
techniques for determining harvest 
maturity and market quality. 


An illustration of industry progress 
through research can be seen in the 
California citrus industry. From a first 
shipment made in 1876 the industry had 
grown to about 10 million boxes in the 
1904-05 season. However, decay was a 
serious problem in shipments to eastern 
markets. Losses from decay were 
estimated at one-half to one million 
dollars per year, which in 1904 would pay 
for a lot of oranges. Studies begun in 1904 
showed that much of the decay fok 
lowed mechanical injury to the fruit 
from harvest clippers and packing 
house handling. Research to correct 
such injuries was the first step. Then 
followed concentrated effort on refrig- 
eration, both before and during ship 
ment. In the 1966 shipping season 
California sold about 56 million boxes 
of citrus fruit. Handling and transit 
losses were estimated at one per cent 
of the fruit shipped. 


Program’s Evolution 

Post-harvest research on horticultural 
crops developed over the years from a 
modest beginning in 1889 as the Section of 
Vegetable Pathology, under the direction 
of B. T. Galloway, to the present 
Horticultural Crops Research Branch in 
the Market Quality Research Division. 
This organization within the Agricultural 
Research Service has as its assignment 
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post-harvest protection and (Continued on Page 2.) 
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Post Harvest Research 


(Continued from Page 1! 
research with foods, feeds and fibers from 
harvest to ultimate use. 

Organizational names and structure 
have changed during the intervening 
years from Pomological Investigations to 
Handling, Transportation and Storage of 
Fruits and Vegetables, to Quality 
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and Ezell at the Wenatchee, Wash., USDA 
field laboratory in 1928. 


CO-AUTHOR LLOYD RYALL (left) as he ap- 
peared with fellow Handling, Transporta- 
tion and Storage staffers Diehl, Fletcher 


Maintenance and Improvement and 
finally to the present branch structure. 
Despite all the changes of name, the 
charter for research has remained 
essentially the same. Its function now, as 
originally, is applied and basic research 
on the post-harvest physiology, harvest 
maturity, storage, transportation, post- 
harvest diseases and disorders, and 
quality measurement of fresh fruits, 
vegetables, potatoes, melons, and 
ornamentals. This research is currently 
administered and conducted by a staff of 
about 50 professional horticulturists, 
plant pathologists, plant physiologists, 
and food technologists supported by 
technical and clerical help to bring the 
total personnel to approximately 980. 


MUM 


IN 1904, precooling of oranges was han- 
dled this way, with air circulated from cold 
storage room. G. Harold Powell, who helped 
conduct the initial USDA work with post- 


harvest handling of oranges and played 
a later role in development of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, is second 
from right. 


Research of the branch is conducted at 
Beltsville, at 10 field laboratories in 
producing areas, and at two market 
laboratories. 
Current Research 
No detailed discussion of research in 
the branch is possible here. Research on 
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csi California Oranges— 
USDA Experimental Unit (1909) 


many of the perennial post-harvest 
problems continues, but major effort in 
recent years has been devoted to projects 
of intense current interest. 

These include: (1) modified 
atmospheres for storage and transport of 
a wide range of horticultural crops; (2) 
non-chemical treatments and procedures 
for controlling post-harvest rots and 
disorders; (3) evaluations of mechanical 
and liquid nitrogen refrigeration for 
transit protection; (4) improvement of 
commodity protection during air 
shipment to both domestic and export 
markets; (5) fundamental studies of heat 
exchange, including vacuum, hydro, and 
forced-air cooling; (6) effects of various 
handling and refrigeration practices on 
pesticide residues, particularly in 
overseas markets; (7) non-destructive 
methods for objective evaluation of 
harvest maturity and product quality; and 
(8) basic research on the post-harvest 
physiology of fruits, vegetables, and cut 
flowers. 


The Future 

The crystal ball is cloudy on the exact 
course that horticulture and its associated 
industries in transport, storage, packaging 
and distribution may take in the years 
ahead. There seems little doubt that 
standardized refrigerated containers, 
which can be inter-changeably used on 
over-the-road vehicles, railway flat cars, 
cargo ships and the jumbo planes now 
under construction, will be increasingly 
used for the transport of all perishable 
commodities. Research will be needed for 
many years to adapt such equipment to 
the varied needs of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

Unitized loads, probably by 
palletization, will be an economic 
necessity. This will involve studies of 
related precooling and _ refrigeration 
needs. 

Pesticide residues will continue to 
cause concern with the probability of 
tightened restrictions and tolerances. This 
will require increased effort to devise non- 


chemical treatments, improved sanitation 
and handling methods, greater attention 
to atmosphere modification, and an 
improved chain of refrigeration from 
farm to kitchen. 

With an _ ever-increasing consumer 
awareness of product quality, there will 
be greater demand for objective 
measurements of the kinds of quality the 
consumer wants. This means additional 
research to determine those product 
characters which relate to “eating 
quality’’ and the development of 
instruments to measure such qualities 
non-destructively. 

On the basis of present knowledge, it 
appears certain that apples, oranges, and 
tomatoes will be automatically separated 
by machine sorters into. grades based on 
internal quality. 

As the appreciation of beauty grows 
with an advancing culture, there will be 
greater research emphasis on ornamental 
planting materials. Cut flowers will be 
abundant, reasonably priced, available in 
every food store, and will retain their 
fresh-cut appearance for many days. 

There appears to be little chance that 
advances of the future will reduce the 
need for further research. 





We're moving with 
new ideas in our 
85,000 car freight 
fleet, like super 
shock control, to 
deliver cargos 
damage-free onto 
assembly lines and 
into warehouses. 


We're moving to 
help develop 
industry along the 
Santa Fe; this plan 
shows our new 
1550-acre Argonne 
Industrial District in 
the Chicagoland 
area. 


We're moving into 
the future with 
research, marketing 
programs and 
development plans 
utilizing the modern 
facilities of Santa Fe’s 
Data Systems 

enter. 


Please don’t think of us as 
just another railroad... 


We're moving 
perishables at 
controlled temperatures 
from zero to 70 degrees 
with a fleet of over 
3,200 MTC refrigerator 
cars. New MTC's now 
= being received have 
load dividers, plus 
side-wall fillers. 





We're moving to 
develop new 
markets for freight 
service with the 
world’s fastest 
freight train “‘Super C,”” 
only 40-hours 
Chicago-Kansas 
City-Los Angeles 


Santa Fe is moving: 

... with new ideas, new 
equipment, new schedules and 
new transportation methods 
to make distribution and 
marketing easier. 


. . with new ways to help your 
planning staff gear Santa Fe facilities to 
your manufacturing and assembly line 
systems. 
... we’re opening-up new areas for 


plant sites, to make market expansion more profitable for iV 
. . we're moving faster to help you reach world markets 

more easily, by linking your plant with frequent sailings 
from busy California and Texas ports. 

Santa Fe moves your freight by railway, highway, 
Piggy-Back, container or pipeline. So don’t 
think of us as just another railroad. 

We're the moving part of your 
marketing arm. 
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Cool Cars in t- Shes Trains 


By JAMES A. SCHULTZ, 
Vice President, Public 
Relations, 
Association of 
Railroads 
Today’s familiar supermarket 
has become commonplace in 
America. Yet few people realize 
how much they depend on the 
railroads to move the millions of 
tons of fresh fruits and 
vegetables required to feed a 
nation. 
For U.S. railraods, the 
movement of fresh foods and 


American 
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other perishables is a multi- 
million-dollar business — $362 
million in 1966, the latest for 
which figures are available. 
During this year, more than 23 
million tons of fresh fruits and 
vegetables were shipped by rail. 

From artichokes to zucchini, 
shipments are rusehd to market 
by a fleet of more than 119,000 
privately owned and _,rail- 
controlled refrigerator cars, 
together with some 77,000 truck 
trailers and containers owned 
by railroads and rail equipment 
leasing firms. 

The familiar yellow, orange 
and white ‘‘reefer’’ car of today 


STRADDLE-TRUCK at dockside loads first 
container of hawaiian pineapples aboard 
a Northern Pacific container chassis at 
in a round-trip container- 


Seattle, Wash., 


traces its origin to the 1860’s 
when the first transcontinental 
railroad was completed, linking 
the western ‘erritories with the 
cities of the eastern states — an 
event we'll celebrate May 10, 
1969, with the Golden Spike 
Centennial. Sawdust-insulated 
freight cars, equipped with a 
box of ice, were used to haul 
perishables in the late 19th 
century. 

Newer techniques of icing 
and ventilating specially 
equipped ‘“‘reefers”’ led to the 
development of the mechanical 
refrigerator car during the 
1950's. Today ‘reefers’ of this 
type total more than 18,000 and 
are being augmented by 
specially equipped containers 
and piggyba:k trailers carried 
on rail flatears 

Meeting the exacting needs of 
produce wholesalers for tight 
schedules and_ reliable 
deliveries, the railroads have 
expedited refrigerator cars in 
“hot shot” express trains over 
routes carefully set up to by- 
pass delays and arrive on time. 

With today’s need for fast, 
competitive service for produce 
wholesalers, U.S. railroads are 
moving more perishables direct 
from fields and orchards by 
refrigerated trailers and 
containers, loaded on_ rail 
flatcars, to distribution centers 
for pickup by waiting truck 
tractors. 

Unit Trains 

Transportir g food products in 
trainload lois of containers 
froin California packing points 
to eastern and midwestern 
distribution centers is another 
new wrinkie under study. 
Estimates show that by 
operating 54 and  55-car 
container trains on a regular 
weekly basis, treight costs could 
be reduced by as much as 17 per 
cent. The plan _ is 
complementary in design to the 
“land bridge’ concept of 


{ 


hauling containerized _ traffic 
between the Orient and Europe 
across the U.S. by high-speed 
trains. 

“Controlled atmosphere’’ is 
another development being 
pioneered by railroads. Using 
liquid nitrogen refrigeration 
systems, produce is literally 
“put to sleep,”’ preserving its 
freshness. This means that the 
breathing or ripening process of 
fruits and vegetables is virtually 
stopped. Produce arrives at the 
market fresh and appetizing 

With new packaging and 
better handling techniques 
available today, the future holds 
limitless possibilities for 
railroads in handling 
tomorrow’s growing produce 
transportation needs. Round- 
the-world movements of exotic 
fruits and vegetables from 
foreign lands — traveling by 
ship-rail-truck combinations — 
will further revolutionize the 
eating habits of the world’s best 
fed nation. And railroads are 
taking a leading role in this 
development. 

Technology Miracle 

Making possible these new 
techniques is the miracle of 
modern rail technology, aided 
by dedicated and imaginative 
self-help economies, mergers 
and customer-oriented 
thinking. 

During the past two decades, 
railroads have spent more than 
$23 billion for improvements in 
equipment and facilities such as 
microwave, radar, computers 
and data processing. - Motive 
power has grown progressively 
in efficiency. Centralized 
Traffic Control now regulates 
46,000 miles of track. 
Maintenance has become 
mechanized, and push buttons 
control freight classification 
yards. 

Space Age stand-outs in this 
unfolding pace of modern 
railroading are ACI(Automatic 
Car Identification), TRAIN 
(TeleRail Automated 
Information Network) and 
UMLER (Universal Machine 
Language Equipment 
Register). 


Hawaii. 


These: systems _ provide 
accurate and prompt electronic 
recording and reporting of 
freight equipment movement 
and location. Such devices 
could increase freight car 
utilization by a minimum of 10 
per cent. That is the equivalent 
of adding 183,000 cars to the 
freight car fleet. 

Freight Services 

Another facet of modern 
railroading is the revolution in 


freight services and equipment 

— piggyback, containerization, 

unit trains, rack cars, rent-a- 

train and other customer- 

oriented freight service 
ts. 


machine and the embracement 
of more and more technology, 
the industry’s manpower needs 
have changed. Today’s and 
tomorrow’s railroads call for a 
new breed of railroaders — men 


RETARDERS to control speed of rolling down the grade of 
the Corwith retarder yard are controlled by an operator in 
a tower overlooking the classification yard. Santa Fe photo. 


Freight service capacity is no 
longer merely a matter of units 
available to shippers. It’s 
possible to have fewer cars and 
still have much greater 
capacity. The average capacity 
of cars installed in 1967 was 80 
tons — 44 per cent greater than 
the average for cars retired. 
And methods of car utilization 
are also constantly improving. 

Mergers 

Still another important 
development on U.S. railroads 
has been mergers ‘or 
consolidations. With the coming 


ized shipping venture to move pineapples 
from Hawaii to Winnipeg, Man., 
coal briquettes from North Dakota to 


and char- 


of massive and _ subsidized 
competition from air, highway 
and waterway carriers, the 
railroads no longer needed the 
full spread of the giant network 
of tracks which reached into 
every corner of the nation. The 
merger movement is aimed at 
greater overall efficiency, lower 
operating costs and improved 
service. 

With the streamlining of the 
railroads’ transportation 
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Truck Train Loader 
(Pennsylvania Railroad photo) 


with imagination and a capacity 
to adapt to new circumstances 
and challenges. By 
strengthening the _ railroad 
industry’s image of a “go 
getter,’’ more such people will 
be attracted to key jobs on the 
railroads. 


Finally management skills 
and attitudes are playing an 
increasingly important role in 
modern railroading. Top 
managers today are concerned 
with the managing of their 
people — highly trained 
technicians operating 
sophisticated equipment and 
other technological marvels. 
Today’s ‘‘new breed” of 
managers is equa! to the task 
ahead. 


Rail Advantages 


Besides these developments, 
railroads have their inherent 
advantages going for them. The 
steel wheel on the steel rail has 
less propulsive resistance than 
any other form of transport. 
Railroads can move large 
volumes over great distances at 
reasonable speed and at low 
cost. Railroads also have 
greater manpower efficiency, 
greater fuel economy and 
greater transport capacity. 


The years ahead point to 
continuing expansion of our 
nation’s economy and 
population. Experts predict 
that in another generation 
America will have 300 million 
people. More people will 
require more production. And 
more products will require 
more good _ transportation. 
Dependence on railroads is 
going to grow, not diminish. 


Railroads are _ breaking 
through barriers not only in 
technology but also in customer 
services pricing, 
merchandising and managerial 
approaches. Railroads are 
getting set as never before to 
serve America’s expanding 
transport needs of the coming 
decades. And delivering fresh 
fruits and vegetables will 
continue to be an important 
part of their transportation job. 
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When youve 
ot a problem 


finding a market, 
don't sweat it. 


Call us. 


We'll help you 
find one, £32 


Free. 


Let’s suppose you've got the bumpi- 
est crop Mother Earth ever gave you. 

And you're all set for a killing 
right? 

Then something goes wrong. 

You just found the demand (and 
the prices) dropped in what was 
normally a nice juicy market. 

So you put in a frantic call to 
some pivot markets. 

No sale. 

Then you call the terminal 
markets. 

Same story. 

What now? Do your hopes die 
along with that high-yield crop? 

Not if you remember two things: 

1. This is the era of the Jet. 
And that makes the whole 
world your market. 
2. Pan Am’s free World-Wide 
Marketing Service can help. 
Here’s how. 
We'll find where there’s a profitable 
demand for your crop. Whether it’s 
halfway or a// the way around the 


world. As soon as we do, we'll be in 
touch with you within hours. 

Like we did with one California 
Strawberry grower when he discov- 
ered that the domestic market 
prices had dropped. We quickly 
found him a market in Finland, flew 
the strawberries over, and they sold 
out overnight. 

lt works the other way, too. 

When a Miami wholesaler’s sea- 
sonal supply of cucumbers ran out, 
he contacted us. We went right to 
work and found a source in the 
Caribbean that enabled him to ex- 
tend his season. We flew up several 
tons of cucumbers from Santo 
Domingo that night. They went on 
sale and sold out within 48 hours. 

So don’t ever think you’re totally 
dependent on domestic market 
prices. Or ever feel pinched for 
buyers. 

Just contact Pan Am". 

After all, you sweat enough over 
your Crops. 


World's largest air cargo carrier World’s most experienced airline 





Traces Parallel Growth Truck, Produce Industries 


By FORNEY A. RANKIN 
Director of Farm Relations 
American Trucking Association 
WASHINGTON. D.C. — Seventy vears ago the first gasoline- 
powered “delivery wagon.” fore-runner of the modern motor 
truck. appeared on the streets of Cleveland. It was built by the 
Winton Motor Carriage Co.. makers of the famous “Winton Six” 


and it weighed only 1.325 pounds 


It had a single-cylinder. 


horizontal engine which developed six horsepower 


From this humble start grew 
an industry that in the next 68 
vears would produce 41,000.000 
trucks! An industry of no less 
than 1,800 manufacturers — 
almost all of which would fail 

From large and small shops 
throughout the country came an 
amazing variety of vehicles 
designed and built without 
precedent. prototype or 
experience and launched in the 
hope that they would transport 
anticipated loads over existing 
roads at a practical cost 

Competition was whetted by 
contests of various kinds 
Electricity competed with 
internal-combustion and steam 
engines. The Glidden Tours and 
the Indianapolis Speedway 
races were inaugurated in 1910 
Old companies failed and new 
ones sprang up 

World War I brought almost 
unbelievable achievements of 
the truck in moving men and 
materiel under battlefield 
conditions. At the start of the 
war in 1914 only 24.900 trucks 
were produced in the United 
States. At the war's end in 1918 
the total was 227.250. Wherever 
there were passable roads. 
trucks were in huge demand. 
and this was _ particularly 
noticeable in the field of 
agriculture. By nature more 
prone to isolation. vet more in 
need of good transportation 
than any segment of the 
economy. farmers and fruit 
growers accepted the motor 
vehicle not only as a liberation 
from drudgery and self-imposed 
exile. but as a weapon to 
enhance their position in the 
struggle for a greater share of 
the market 

First Produce Use 

Records are skimpy and 
recollections are hazy but it 
seems probable that the earliest 
notable use of trucks in hauling 
fruits and vegetables was in or 
near cities. where they 
gradually replaced horses in 
hauling from railroad car door 
to the wholesale market. from 
wholesaler to retailer and from 
local farm or orchard to 
wholesaler. A photgraph of the 
South Water Street Market in 
Chicago. taken in 1924. shows 
about 50 per cent of the vehicles 
in the crowded streets to be 
trucks. and this generally dates 
the change which was taking 
place in all markets 

Over-the-road hauling of 
fresh fruits and vegetables 
came later as roads were 
improved and _ satisfactory 
mechanical refrigerating units 
and insulation were developed. 
Railroads offered special 
services for perishables and 
held most of the traffic on long 
hauls from farm and orchard to 
cities 

That is ‘‘vesterday” in 
capsule form. a fantastic change 
from the ‘delivery wagon” 
built by Winton to the great 
truck-trailer outfits carrying 
fresh and frozen items at 
regulated temperatures across 
our country to big markets and 
to those served only by truck. It 
was change and progress made 
possible by the inventive genius 
of our people 

What's Ahead? 

The industry's “tomorrow” 
probably will include these 
developments 

1. Government regulations 
will play an_ increasingly 
important role in_ the 
transportation pattern in the 
next decade. particularly with 
respect to intermodal 
competition and equipment 
The fruit and vegetable industry 
will be especially watchful as to 
policy on rates. service 
highway user taxes and 
exemptons 





2. Truck tonnage will 
increase relative to railroads. 
The pro-truck trend will 
continue in spite of trailer-on- 
flat-car business. 

3. There will be an increased 
use of “containers.” including 
intermodal semi-trailers 

4. Piggy back and fishy-back 
service will expand. 

5. More computers will be 
used to improve service and cut 
costs 

6. Engines. refrigerating 
units and brakes on trucks will 
be improved 

7. There will be more trucks 
of special design. 

10. The use of ‘‘doubles” will 
increase 

Piggy-backing 

*Containerization™ is a word 
frequently heard in 
transportation circles. Its must 
spectacular use is in 
piggy backing — the transport of 
motor trailers on railroad flat 
cars. This service has grown 
amazingly. The number of 
railroads originating TOFC 
(Trailer on Flat Car) rose from 
32 in 1955 to 63 in 1965. Volume 
of all classes of traffic went up 
from 168.000 carloads to 
1.031.000 carloads in the same 
period. Between 1960 and 
1966 volume of piggy- back 
service more than doubled 

This rapid growth was 
stimulated by the availability of 
equipment already in use — the 
flat car. the _ trailer 
mechanically-refrigerated or 
drv) and the tractor. Only 
loading and unloading ramps 
and some yard space were 
needed to complete the service. 
And with the fifth wheel. the 
king pin and the ATA electric 
coupler. any tractor can hook 
up with any trailer. Thus there 
is no physical block or deterrent 
to interline or intermodal 
service as far as the trucking 
industry is concerned. 

In certain states. particularly 
Florida. Texas. Washington. 
Arizona and California (‘each 
with concentrated heavy 
production and long distances 
to market). piggvbacking of 
fresh fruits and vegetables is of 
growing importance. Reduced 
schedules. easier handling at 
terminals and selective rate 
structures are important factors 
in this shift. Improved 
mechanical refrigeration and 
better insulation of trailers also 
has helped 

In 1967. according to United 
States Department of 
Agriculture. preliminary data 
indicate that about 57.000 
carloads of fresh fruits and 
vegetables moved to market by 
TOFC. This is more than five 
times the quantity reported in 
1962 and represents about seven 
per cent of all fruit and 
vegetables unloaded from rail. 
truck. boat and air. 

Maritime Use 

Some exciting developments 
involving containers also are 
taking place in the maritime 
industry. New types of ships are 
being built. new kinds of port 
facilities are being constructed. 
new shipping alliances are 
being formed. All because of a 
piece of freight  unitizing 
equipment that has _ been 
around for years. 

These developments have 
special significance for 
exporters of perishable 
agricultural commodities 

The USDA has been 
experimenting for several years 
in the transportation of 
grapefruit. peaches, frozen 
poultry and fresh red meats and 
to a limited extent other fruits 
and vegetables in refrigerated 
containers to overseas 
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destinations. principally 
Europe and the Caribbean. 
These containers are actually 
truck trailers equipped with 
standard mechanical 
refrigeration units which 
aboard ship are powered by the 
ship's electrical system instead 
of a Diesel-driven motor. The 
Department of Defense has also 
conducted experiments of this 
type. 

Dr. John Clayton of the 
USDA. who has been closely 
identified with these 
experimental shipments. is 
enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of expanding the 
foreign markets of USS. 
perishables. E. W. Brooks of 
the South Carolina Farm 
Bureau Marketing Association 
says: “It is difficult right now to 
figure out the potential for the 
fruit farmers in the world trade 
market. but it looks now that it 
is unlimited.” 

Refrigeration 

In the whole area of 
refrigerated transportation of 
perishable foods by motor truck 
tremendous progress is being 
made. Mechanical cooling units 
are ever more efficient. 
Refrigerated containers. with 
polyurethane foamed-into-place 
insulation. hold temperatures 
better than the conventional 
insulants. 

These improvements also 
affect truck transport of frozen 
fruits. berries. vegetables and 
concentrated and_ single- 
Strength juices. Each year a 
greater proportion of total fruit 
and vegetable production goes 
into these products. In 1966 


WHERE HAVE ALL THE FLOWERS | 


production was nearly five 
billion pounds and _ trucks 
carried over 50 per cent to 
market. The trucking industry 
has led the way in developing 
refrigerating units and superior 
insulation which permitted 
maintenance of the required 
zero temperature. Trucks now 
carry 97 per cent of frozen foods 
in shipments of 500 miles or 
less. 
Mechanized Harvest 

The trucking industry is 
particularly interested in the 
spread of mechanized 
harvesting of farm products. 
Harvesting and handling of 
Maine potatoes is an example. 

Maine potatoes and the 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad 
were once synonymous. But by 
1966. 14.000 carlots out of 31,000 
moved by truck. Trucks also are 
carrying an increasingly higher 
percentage of potatoes 
processed in producing areas 
into frozen french fried 
potatoes. dehydrated mashed 
potatoes. etc. Additionally, as 
mechanical digging and 
handling of potatoes increases. 
truck flexibility will bring 
further demand. Truck 
flexibility and crop 
mechanization permits digger- 
to-belt-to-truck-to-belt at 
warehouse or processing plants. 
Trucks also will benefit from 
similar mechanization of other 
crops. 

‘Controlled atmosphere" use 
in truck-loads is undergoing 
careful analysis and trial. Its use 
in warehouses to slow ripening 
processes, is of course, old news 
to the fruit and vegetable trade. 


Its use in truck trailers and 
other containers is less well 
known, but is expanding 
steadily for both domestic and 
export movement. The 
development of “air-tight” 


FORNEY RANKIN 


refrigerated truck trailers 
makes this possible. At the 
shipping point, mobile injection 
equipment forces the blended 
gases into the trailer. 
Perishables so treated arrive 
‘“fresher."’ Motor carriers are 
cooperating in trial and use of 
this new preservative. 
Size and Weight 

Certain overall situations 
affect the handling of fruits and 
vegetables by truck. One 
important factor involves the 


COME FROM? 


Not very long ago, passing a New York 
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florist, you could be pretty certain where the 
flowers came from. New Jersey. 

Then the air cargo business began to grow 
and flourish. And one day, next to the 
carnations, appeared giant African onions: 
three foot stalks surmounted by giant furry 


purple balls. 


Next to the asters, miniscule Swiss snow 
drops, hundreds of them, picked the previous 


morning by someone crawling over an Alp 


on his hands and knees. 
And glorious Peruvian roses. 
The roses were probably grown by Amadeo 
Ramos and flown in by Braniff. Two years ago, 
it had never occurred to Mr. Ramos that he 
could sell flowers anywhere but Lima. Like 
many others, he had underestimated the speed 
with which Braniff’s Airgo service delivers om 
perishables; the care with which it handles 


fragile things; the complete reliability of its 
freight reserved space system (BRAF); and the 
economy which makes it possible to sell 
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Peruvian rcses in New York ata reasonable price. 
Mr. Ramos now sells flowers not only in 


Lima and New York, but in Madrid, London 


and Frankfurt. 


When last seen, he was rubbing his harfds 
and muttering something about Hong Kong 
and flower power. 


For details of all Airgo’s services, call your local 
freight forwarder or Braniff Sales 


Agent. 


BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL 
AIRGO SERVICE. 


maximum size and weight of 
trailers. These standards have 
been frozen for more than 12 
years and have most harmfully 
affected the 40-foot trailer-work 
horse of the industry. 

The industry has about 
exhausted ways of improving 
this 40-foot semi-trailer. Cubic 
content has been increased by 
the use of thinner walls and 
drop floors. Weight has been 
cut by use of lighter materials 
for refrigerated and dry bodies. 
More efficient refrigerating 
units and motors have been 
developed. . 

In 1946 the American 
Association of State Highway 
Officials recommended certain 
maximum size and weight 
limits. These were ihcorporated 
into federal legislation in 1956, 
to apply to the _ interstate 
system. These set maximums of 
18,000 pounds for a single axle, 
32.000 pounds for tandem axles, 
96 inches for vehicle width and 
a gross weight of 73,280. States 
which had higher limits on July 
1, 1956 were allowed to retain 
them. 

Until these federal 
maximums are increased, states 
cannot increase their size and 
weight standards to meet 
current needs. Meanwhile. 
freight cargo has become 
bulkier and lighter due to 
increased use of plastics, resin 
and aluminum and improved 
manufacturing techniques and 
packaging. 

The passage of pending 
federal legislation by the House 
of Representatives could help 
this situation greatly. S. 2658 


has been passed by the Senate 
and would increase the single 
axle limit to 20,000 pounds, the 
tandem axle limit to 34,000 
pounds, the width limit to 102 
inches and maximum gross 
weight to above 73,280 pounds 
by use of a formula. 

Of practically equal 
importance to motor carriers is 
the course of state regulation of 
‘doubles.’ These highway twin 
trailers, well known in the 
West, typically consist of two- 
axle tractors pulling two 27-foot 
semi-trailers and having an 
overall length of 65 feet. Twin 
trailers are permitted in 28 
states, and shorter lengths are 
legal in four other states. They 
include not only dry-freight 
trailers but double tank trailers, 
hoppers, flat beds and 
refrigerated bodies. 

Twin trailers are gaining in 
acceptance because’ they 
provide added cubic capacity to 
handle the same weight of 
freight. The mathematics is 
simple: a 40-foot semi-trailer 
has 2,700 cubic feet of cargo 
space, while two 27-foot double 
trailers have a total of 3,600 
cubic feet — or exactly one- 
third more capacity. 

Twin trailers also provide a 
flexibility not possible with the 
40-foot semi-trailer. They 
combine standard over-the-road 
service with local pick-up and 
delivery service — achieved by 
splitting the combination into 
two short city units. 


Thus, a review of the parallel 
growth of the motor carrier and 
fruit and vegetable industries, 
and of the innovations and 
technical advancements in use 
and in prospect for the future of 
the trucking industry, shows the 
future as bullish and bright. 


PAUL WELSH 


In any organization youth 
is an important asset. That 
means a man possessing en- 
thusiasm and aggressiveness. 
That Packerman is Paul 
Welsh. 

Paul was recently assigned 
to the Eastern territory with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 
He joined The Packer earlier 
this year after graduation 
from the School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Mis- 


' souri. His outstanding per- 


sonality plus his writing 
ability will make him an im- 
portant asset to the industry. 
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Mechanical Reefer Is 
Perishables Work Horse 


By JOHN A. HELM 
General Traffic Manager 
American Refrigerator Transit Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — The produce business and the refrigerator car 
business are synonymous — they work hand in hand — always did, 
still do, and certainly will continue. However, the picture has 
changed drastically and dramatically over the past several years 
and continues to progress and expand with each unfolding day. 





W.S. Jimjimian, 
Rail Perishable 
Agent, Retires 


FRESNO, CALIF. — William 
S. Jimjimian, representative of 
the Chicago Great Western 
Railway Company in California 
for the past 36 years, with his 
home at Fresno, has just 
retired, although he is still 
going around visiting his friends 
in the trade and railroad 
associates. 


Jimjimian, who retired as 
western perishable agent, has 
been covering most of the San 
Joaquin Valley, Salinas Valley 
and Pajaro Valley during his 
long railroad career. He started 
as traffic agent for the 
company. 


He has attended every United 
Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Association convention since 
1932 and has also attended most 
of the California Grape & Tree 
Fruit League and Western 
Grower Association annual 
meetings since that date. 


“I have met a lot of 
wonderful people in the 
industry and hope to keep in 
touch with them,” Jimjimian 
said. 


He and Mrs. Jimjimian, who 
also has many friends in the 
perishable industry, plan to 
continue living in Fresno. Other 
than that they have no 
particular plans for the future 
except that Jimjimian, who 
enjoys being busy, said he 
might get into some seasonal 
work connected with the 
perishable industry. In _ the 
meantime he plans to continue 
getting around to visit old 
friends. 

Merger of the Chicago Great 
Western Railway with the 
Chicago and North Western 
coincided with Jimjimian’s 
reaching the retirement age. 


It may be difficult to 
comprehend that 20 years ago 
there were upwards of 110,000 
RS type ice refrigerator cars in 
service on United States 
railroads as compared to less 
than half that figure in service 
today; however, there are over 
18,000 mechanical cars in 
service on United States 
railroads today as compared to 
none in 1948, three in 1949, six 
in 1950, and 29 in 1951. 


While the ice car still remains 
a factor, it is being replaced 
rapidly by the mechanical 
refrigerator car, thus 
eliminating the use of icing 
stations but speeding up frieght 
train schedules. The mechanical 
car has proven its efficiency, its 
ability to carry heavier loads, 
and to maintain controlled 
temperatures in all types of 
weather. It has been well 
accepted by the entire industry 
and has excellent possibilities of 
being the all-purpose car for the 
shipment of all perishables. 


Prepackaging, marketing, 
enormous distribution centers 


: AMERICAN 
4 REFRIGERATOR 


in large metropolitan areas and 
even in smaller locations, new 
methods of processing and 
handling, have made great 
strides in the industry, not to 
forget the important part that 
computers and televisions have 
played. 


So today, the temperature- 
controlled mechanical 
refrigerator car is for the most 
part the work horse for 
perishables, and the trend of 
the railroads and car lines is to 
phase out the _ ice-car 
equipment. The mechanical car 
is longer, wider, higher, and the 
cubic capacity varies from some 
3,000 cubic feet to over 4,000 
cubic feet, and today is 
constructed with the finest type 
of modern foamed in place 
insulation. Higher minimum 
weights with lower incentive 
freight rates have made this car 
the popular demand car. 


Future Possibilities 
Looking ahead, perhaps a 
different car for the handling of 
perishables may be developed 
— newer design, newer method 
of refrigeration — but certainly 
equipped with the qualities to 
keep the merchandise field- 
fresh. Various gases and other 
methods already have been 
developed to replace ice and 

mechanical refrigeration. 
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RS Type Ice Car— 
20 Years Ago 


JOHN A. HELM 


Perishables via air traffic is 
well on the way to success; and 
many railraods, their trucking 
subsidiaries, and truck lines 
already have established 
schedules with airlines for 
coordinated service on a 
national and international basis. 


So the future, insofar as the 
transportation of perishables is 
concerned, unquestionably will 
be most interesting and 
exciting, for what is new today 
in a refrigerator car certainly 
could be obsolete tomorrow. 


Despite what changes the 
future holds, we are confident 
that rail, piggyback, and truck 
transportation will provide the 
shipper, receiver, and consumer 
with the finest facilities 
obtainable for the 
transportation of all perishable 
products, fresh and frozen. 





P.F.E. 
SUPPLIES 
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Take advantage of PFE’s years of 
experience in handling frozen 
foods. 

PFE’s fleet of precise 
temperature-controlled mechanical 
refrigerator cars, designed to keep 
temperatures in the zero range, 
totals over 9500 — better than half 
of the national supply. 

PFE operates more than 19,200 
mechanical and ice bunker refriger- 
ator cars — the largest fleet in 
the nation. 

In addition, PFE’s piggyback 
fleet exceeds 3150 refrigerated 
Tempco-Van trailers. 

Owned jointly by Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railroads, 
Pacific Fruit Express offers the 
finest in equipment combined with 
the finest in rail service. Whenever 
you ship frozen foods, be sure — 
ship PFE. For information, contact 
your nearest PFE, SP or UP office— 
located in principal cities through- 
out the country. 


PACIFIC 
FRUIT 
EXPRESS 
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buyers and shippers 
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Take a look at the 


advertisement on the next page 


It ran in the May 1, 1925 issue 
of The Packer and featured testimonials 


on the first edition of The Red Book. 


For the past 43 years, 
The Red Book has made many changes 


and improvements to meet the 
demands of today’s produce industry 
for the best possible directory 

and credit rating service. 


And, the 


testimonials are still rolling in. 


201 DELAWARE STREET / KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 64105 











The Red Book is a detail- 
ed encyclopedia of the names, 
addresses and moral and fi- 
nancial ratings of the grow- 
ers, shippers, receivers and 
distributors of fresh fruits, 
vegetables and produce in 
every market and in every 
growing and shipping dis- 
trict of the United States, 
Oanada, Mexico, West Indies 
and other countries. 




















From California: 
April 28, 1925. 
The Red Book has arrived and I 
certainly want to congratulate you. It 
is far ahead of my expectations and 
I thought I expected a lot. It seems 
wonderful to me that in a period of 
nine months, The Packer Mercantile 
organization could develop such a 
book. I have no doubt in the world 
but what it will be considered gener- 
ally by the trade’ a remarkable ac- 
complishment. My hat is off to you. 


From Nashville: 


April 22, 19256 

Congratulations on the 1925 Red 
Book received today. This is indeed 
@ wonderful piece of work’ and es- 
pecially so, considering the short 
length of time in which you had to 
get up the information contained. 
Of course, we have had very little 
time so far to study the book, but 
we certainly intend doing so and use 
it to the fullest extent. Any time we 
can be of service to you in the way 
of furnishing information, don’t hesi- 
tate to call on us. With kindest per- 
sonal regards, we are. 


THE PRODUCE PACKER, FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1925. 


THE PACKER PRODUCE 


RED BOOK 


We continue to receive letters and telegrams from those who have received and examined 
The Red Book. The following are among the voluntary comments that have reached us this week: 


From San Francisco: 
April 20, 1925. 

We are just in receipt of your new 
Red Book and while the writer has 
not had much of a chance to go 
through it, from what he sees of it 
it is certainly a credit to your organ- 
ization. For a first edition you have 
certainly done wonders, and you 
surely have our best wishes for your 
future success. 


From Florida: 
April 22, 19265. 


We are today in receipt of your new 
Red Book, and wish to compliment 
you on same. As far as we have look- 
ed into it, we have found it very up 
to date, and believe, we will find it 
very useful. 


From St. Louis: 
April 25, 1925. 


Yesterday we received your new 
Red Book. While we have not look- 
ed through same very thoroughly, in 
looking at it in a general way it 
seems: to meet the requirements of 
this business, and we think it will 
be a wonderful book. You are te be 
congratulated on same, 


From New Orleans: 


April 28, 1925. 

We just received your Mercantile 
Book, The Packer Produce Red Book, 
and we wish to congratulate you up- 
on this comprehensive and complete 
publication. If there is any informa- 
tion you desire at any time regard- 
ing anyone on this market and we 
are able to assist you in any way, just 
call on us and we will be glad indeed 
to furnish it. Wishing you every suc- 
cess, which you so well deserve, we 
beg to remain. 


From Chicago: 
April 27, 1925. 


We have just received the first edi- 
tion of your Red Book and for an 
initial production, it surely is very 
complete and comprehensive. Wish 
you much success, 


From Fresno, Calif.: 


April 19, 1926. 
We have just received our copy ef 
the Red Book and wish to compli- 
ment you on the completeness of 
your first issue. 


The Red Book is 14 inches high, 11% inches wide and 4 inches thick—the above cut is approximately one- 


quarter of actual size. 


Here Are a Few Features of The Packer Red Book 

A total of 2,064 pages chock full of information you need to know— 
1,000 pages moral and financial \ratings of produce trade of the country, including shippers— 

656 pages carry classified lists of shippers of fruits, vegetables, butter, eggs, poultry, etc., and whether the 


From New York: 
April 25, 1925. 

The Red Book is fine. I note you 
did not “steal” anything. That is 
good from your subscriber’s stand- 
point. You may get a little off in 
some of your ratings but that will 
all work out and you can get down 
te accuracy in short order. “Honesty 
ig the best policy” in any event and 
we admire The Red Book because it 
bears the earmarks of honesty. 
From St. Louis: 

Mr. Stillwell showed us a copy of 
your new Red Book and we want to 
compliment you, as we think it a 
very fine book. 


From St. Louis: 
April 24, 1925. 

We have your favor of the 10th 
and note that you are mailing the 
Packer Produce Red Book to us. We 
note that you say in your letter you 
don’t expect it to be perfect. We 
are very glad indeed to receive this 
information as we know that no rat- 
ing agency is absolutely correct in all 
instances. Also note that you say 
you will be pleased to have our 
opinion and suggestions at any time 
as to whether we felt that the rat- 
ings were right as far as we could 
judge from our standpoint. 

We realize that it would be im- 
possible for any rating agency to be 
absolutely correct on all of their 
ratings but we feel quite sure that 
the ratings appearing in The Red 
Book will be as near accurate as any 
that would appear in any other 
agency. We are satisfied that your 
book will be all right in every way. 


From New York City: 
April 23, 1925. 

The 1925 “Red Book” has been re- 
ceived and I feel confident that I am 
going to find it to be a great asset 
to my business. Its féatures are cer- 
tainly to be admired and should be 
of untold value to those who use 
them freely. You and your com- 
pany are certainly to be congratu- 
lated. Wishing you continued suc- 
cess, I am. 


From St. Louis: 
April 25, 1925. 

In reply to, your letter dated the 
10th, wish to state that you can rest 
assured at all times that we will 
heartily co-operate with you in your 
efforts to make The Red Book equal 
to the purpose. For any detail work 
at any time, we will be glad to rec- 
ommend your representative, Mr. 
Stillwell of St. Louis. 


From Chicago: 
April 27, 1925. 

We wired you at noon today advis- 
ing that we were in a great hurry for 
our Red Book and about three hours 
later we received the book. We defy 
anyone to beat that for quick response 
to a wire request. Thanks very much. 
Judging from a quick glance through 
the pages of our book we know we 
will be well pleased with it. 


From Florida: " 
April 22, 1925. 


I thank my friend Mr. Casey for 
requesting you to send me one of 
the first Red Books available. This 
book was received by me today, and 
I want to congratulate you on the 
general get up of your new Red 
Book. I am attaching herewith my 
check for $65 which pays for my 
year’s subscription. Kindly see that 
I receive credit for same, and oblige. 


From Florida: 
April 27, 1925. 
Replying to your letter of April 22d, 
we have since received The Red Book, 
and we are pleased with it. 


From Cincinnati: » 
April 24, 1925. 

We are pleased to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of The Red Book which arrived 
late yesterday afternoon. We did 
not have time to give very close at- 
tention to it. However, from general 
appearances we believe that your 
book will measure up to all you 
claim. We surely appreciate your 
desire and willingness to serve and 
we hope we may find the opportunity 
of availing ourselves of your kind 
offer. 


From Chicago: 

April 28, 1925. 

We have your favor of the 10th and 
beg to advise we have also recetvéd 
the new Red Book. 

We want to say that we are highly 
pleased with our copy of the new Red 
Book. When I first saw it I came near 
wiring Bill Taylor “congratulations.” 
I mention Mr. Taylor because we gave 
our order to him entirely on our con- 
fidence in his description of what the 
book would be and we wish to say 
now that we are much more than 
pleased. 

, We have not as yet had time to 
check the book carefully, but will do 
so later and will surely be glad not 
only to ask you for help but to give 
you such information from time to 
time as we can. 

With good wishes, we remain. 


From Texas: 
April 24, 1926. 


We are in receipt of your letter 
under date of the 2Qth inst. 

We want to take advantage of.this 
opportunity to congratulate you on 
your ‘irst issue of The Red Book, and 
even though you have made an error 
in our rating, we appreciate that mis- 
takes sometimes are unavoidable; and 
we are not of the nature to get red 
headed when one happens to fall to 
us; too, we appreciate that you have 
had a great undertaking in this first 
Book and will improve as the years 
go by; and the fellow who does noth- 
ing is the one who makes no mistakes; 
so do not feel badly over the one 
made against ua. 

We feel that with your representa- 
tion in the different localities, you 
should, in time, have a wonderful 
book; and if all your representatives 
are as wide awake as Mr. Stark is, you 
should be in position to get correct 
data on each shipper ‘and receiver 
that would be about in keeping with 
true facts; for he certainly knows the 
standing of most every shipper in 
the territories that we operate in and 
has a diplomatic way of obtaining in- 
formation that many others haven't. 

Just as a suggestion,-seems to 
that your field men could be of ol 
real value to-you in compiling ratings 
than any other, for they are in direct 
touch with each shipper and receiver, 
and we presume that every section 
of the country is worked just as 
thoroughly as this one is. If this is 
true, your system cannot be equalled 
by other rating books, and we pre- 
dict for your new undertaking a won- 
derful success in the course of a very 
few years. We at least wish this for 
you, 


From Texas: 
April 24, 1926. 


Yours of April 9th advising that you 
are sending us The Packer Produce 
Red Book. We received same today. 

We also wish to be given the priv- 
ilege of informing you that this book 
is far better than any other mercan- 
tile Sook in existence now, serving 
the interests of the business in which 
we are engaged. J 

No question in our minds that in 
the course of time this will lead all 
other books and will be a great guide 
to people engaged in the marketing of 
fruits and vegetables. 

We note that you are ready to serve 
us at any time we ask you. We ap- 
preciate this spirit and we wish to go 
you one better. We will be at your 
service at any time we can help you 
in any information you may need 
with reference to people we do busi- 
ness with, or crop conditions in sec- 
tions in which we operate. 

Again we wish to offer our con- 
gratulations to your entire staff in 
getting this book in such perfect con- 
dition as it stands. We wish you all 
the success you deserve. 


From Texas: 
April 27, 1925. 
We have your Red Book and for the 
first attempt it looks to us as if you 
have made quite a successful start. 


From Memphis: 
April 24, 1925. 
Your Red Book has been delivered 
and we can frankly compliment you 
on the, make-up and general impres- 
sion of high quality that it gives. 











The Red Book is 2 dectali- 
ed encyclopedia of the names. 
addresses and moral and fi- 
nancial ratings of the grow- 
ers, shippera, receivers and 
distributors of fresh fruits, 
vegetables and produce in 
every market and in every 
growing and shipping dis- 
trict of the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, West Indies 
and other countries. 


— THEY THINK OF 




















From Texas: 
April 23, 19265. 


We received The Red Book a day 
or so ago. We are sure that it is all 
that you claim for it, and we ap- 
preciate very mueh your offer of as- 
sistance.to us. We may not call on 
you much, but we assure you that we 
will appreciate any suggestions from 
you that will tend to give better ser- 
vice to both shippers and buyers. 

Thanking you for your letter, we 
are. 


From Denver: 
April 24, 1925. 

Well, well, well, the first born fi- 
nally arrived, all dressed up in red, 
and believe me it’s some bouncing 
baby. We have a thirteen year old 
lad out at our house who weighs as 
much as his dad, and thought that 
Was a pretty good record, but Gosh, 
All Hemlock! what do you reckon 
your baby will look like when it’s 
thirteen years old, Looks like the old 
family Bible that grandma used to 
have, also shows who are the Jonahs 
and Annaniases as well as the square 
shooters. I’ve only read the first few 
chapters but it sounds as though it 
was going to turn out all right at the 
end. 

I'll say it surely was asking con- 
siderable to ask us to go into this 
“sight unseen,” sort of like buying a 
pig in a poke, if you know what I 
mean. But you see we figured that it 
would not be taking much chance 
with a coupla gents as good looking 
as Gurley and Stillwell backing it. 
(No thanks, I don’t smoke.) 

Reckon it must have set you back 
quite a sizable sum to bring this baby 
through, so we are sending our check 
for $65.00 to use if you find you have 
overlooked anything when planning 
its layette. Trust mother and child 
are both doing well, 


From Maryland: 
April 25, 1925. 

We are in receipt of The Packer 
Produce Red Book and will examine 
it along as we can find time and no 
doubt we will find it very helpful and 
useful. We notice the rating you give 
us and wish to say to you that you 
could not buy us, including all our in- 
terests, for five times this amount you 
rate us, tho we realize the great task 
you have in getting at these matters. 
With our kind regards, we are. 


‘ 

From Texas: 
April 24, 1926. 

We have received the first edition 
of The Packer Produce Red Book, and 
assure you we received a much larger 
and better book than we were ex- 
pecting. We congratulate you on 
same. You have not sent us an in- 
voice covering this book, but we un- 
derstand the price of same is $65.00 
for which we herewith enclose check. 
Will thank you to acknowledge re- 
ceipt. 


From Philadelphia: 
April 23, 1925. 

The Red .Book arrived yesterday 
and we were really surprised at its 
size and general make-up. /We of 
course have not had any opportunity 
as yet to look it over very carefully, 
but will do so at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. From a_ casual inspection, 
you have done a first-class job, and 
we believe the book will be found 
valuable. 


From Cincinnati: 
April 25, 1926. 

The Red Book has arrived and we 
wish to compliment you on its make- 
up. We have had several occasions 
already to refer to the ratings and 
find them generally correct. The 
book itself makes a splendid appear- 
ance and because of the legibility of 
the printing will be very easy to 
handle. We want to’compliment you 
on your good work. 


From Boston: 
April 25, 1925. 

“The shippers directory is fine and 
your ratings in the Red Book are as 
good as one might look for in a sea- 
soned product, let alone a new book, 
and the printing of the ‘year’ the 
rated parties started in business 
along with the name is a mighty in- 
telligent piecé of rating work,” 


shipper ships in carilots or less. 

100 pages of Classified Egg Shippers. 

$5 pages of Classified Poultry Shippers. 

42 pages of Classified Butter Shippers. 

24 pages of Classified Hide Shippers. 

And many pages of Classified Shippers of Cheese, Turkeys, Fur, Etc. 

34 pages of manufacturers and jobbers of packages and other supplies used by produce shippers and the 
trade— 

List of bonded attorneys, carrying every market and shippers’ district, with whom you can do business direct 
under the protection of bond in one of the biggest and most reliable bonding concerns in America. 

List of banks at all banking points from which produce is shipped or received— 

Addresses of all inspection offices of the United States Department of Agriculture, with whom you can get 
in touch direct and whose inspections carry extraordinary weight in the United States Courts— 

‘Up-to-the-minute maps of all of the States, United States, Canadian Provinces, Mexico, West Indies and 
World. 


(CLIP OUT AND RETURN WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS) 
Please tell us how we can see THE RED BOOK. 


(Name) 
Cleveland, O., 525 Broadway. San Francisco, Calif., 513 Pacific Bldg. 
(P. 0. Address) Detroit, Mich., 1799 W. po St. Seattle, Wash., 1477 Dexter-Horton Bldg. 


If In a hurry for the book, WIRE your order now. 
THE 


PACKER PRODUCE MERCANTILE AGENC| 


Subscriptions will be received at the following places: 


Can ship same date order is received. 


NEW YORK 
99 Warren St. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
192 N. Clark St. Walsix Bidg. 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES 
9 Masonic Temple 606 So. Hill St. 
Minn. ->olis, Minn, 1151 Plymouth Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex., 202 Produce Exch. 


New Orleans, La., 1218 No. Peters St. 
St. Louis, Mo., Belcher Hotel. 


Boston, Mass., 643 Tremont Bhig. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 415 Fruit ‘Trade Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 406 Fruit Exchange 
Jacksonville, Fla., 418 Masonic Temple Bldg. 
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Fantastic Piggyback Growth 


By W. C. BURK 
Public Relations Manager 
Santa Fe Railway 
CHICAGO — The term 
“‘piggyback”” has become so 
generally accepted as a part of 
railroad vernacular that it has 
almost faded from use by 
youngsters who try to twist 
their dad’s arm for a ride on his 
back. 
Shifting usage of words is 
nothing new on the American 
scene, but to have it happen in 


c. BURK 


about a decade is perhaps 
indicative of the explosive 
impact piggyback service has 
had on railroads and shippers 
alike 

Modern piggyback has 
colorful antecedents as far back 
as the 1830's, when circus 
wagons reportedly were first 
moved on railroad flatcars. In 
the 1880's Long Island farmers 
loaded produce wagons on 
flatcars for trips to New York 
City markets. And periodically 
since then there have been 
flurries of activity. 

The service did not begin to 
achieve real volume, though. 
until the mid-1950’s, when 
equipment and_ pricing 
innovations began to make it 
attractive to shippers. Since 
then it has been one success 
story after another 


Ten years ago, for example, 
America’s Class I railroads 
moved just under 250,000 
revenue carloads of piggyback 
traffic. By 1967, this has 
increased nearly five-fold, with 
more than 1,200,000 carloadings 
having been moved. Industry- 
wide, piggyback traffic 


This new breed of cat isn’t the only thing n 


$200-million aerial hook-up. 
New Manager of Markgting!. 
He’s Jim Morrow. His primary 
responsibilities are produce 
shipments. He's got the 
schedules, equipment and 
know-how to make your ship- 
ping easier, faster, and more 


Tigers have lots of news for 
produce shippers. 

New jets! Tigers are first 
across the U.S. with the first 
of that new generation of car- 
gojets you've heard so much 
about, and read so much 
about. Tigers’ new DC8-63Fs 


increased 6.7 per cent last year. 
Container 

Speaking now just about 
Santa Fe, our piggyback traffic 
‘has been growing recently at 
the rate of about 20 per cent a 
year. One relatively new 
promising aspect is the fantastic 
growth of container traffic. We 
moved about twice as many 
containers in 1967 as in 1966, 
and we expect container traffic 
to double again in 1968, and re- 
double in 1969. 

It is difficult to look beyond 
that with any degree of 
certainty, but it is safe to say 
that this will continue to be a 
vitally important and growing 
segment of our traffic. 
Primarily, containers now 
handle import-export traffic, as 
containerization has the unique 
ability to adapt itself to 
different modes of 
transportation with a minimum 
of handling. 

We have been gearing up for 
expanded trailer and container 
traffic both through purchase of 
rail equipment and 
improvement to facilities. In 
the equipment field, last year 
we purchased 200 dual-purpose 
flat cars at a cost of $3,500,000 
The first of their type 
to go into regular service in the 
industry, these unique flats can 
handle either trailers or 
containers or a combination 
thereof. They were delivered in 
September, and are now in use. 
In February, 1968, we took 
delivery on 30 container cars 
and 62 containers, and in March 
announced a $6,500,000 order 
for 600 containers and bogies 
that can be carried as either 
trailers or containers, 
whichever the shipper may 
prefer. 

Yard Improvements 

There have been 
many improvements at yards 
and terminals, including open- 
ing of a new piggyback-con- 
tainer facility at Richmond, 
Calif., the first of this year. 
When totally developed, the 
new facility will represent an 
expenditure in excess of $1 
million. Other major physical 
improvements included instal- 
lation of a second giant overhead 
crane at our Corwith freight 
terminal in Chicago, and ex- 
panded facilities at other lo 
cations. The $12 million pro- 
ject to expand and modernize 


our Argentine (Kansas City),. 


Xan., yard will expedite ser- 
vice through that important 
terminal. - 

Probably the most dramatic 
break-through in recent years 


hold 110,000 pounds of cargo 
— 40% more than any aircraft 
flying today. And these jumbo 
jets fly from coast to coast 
well in excess of 500 m.p.h. 
New schedules! New lift! 
New Service! Starting Sep- 
tember 3rd, Los Angeles, 


from a service point of view 
came January 17, 1968, when 
Santa Fe introduced its new 
“Super C’’ freight train. 
Designed strictly for trailers or 
containers, the high-speed train 
provides through service 
between Chicago and Los 
Angeles on a 40-hour schedule, 
or between Kansas City and Los 
Angeles on a schedule of about 
32 hours. This cuts about 20 
hours from existing schedules. 

For example, trailers 
departing Chicago at 2 p.m. or 
Kansas City about 10 p.m. on 
Monday, are scheduled for 
arrival in Los Angeles at 4 a.m. 
on Wednesday, allowing for 
delivery second morning after 
departure. In actual practice; 
the train has consistently been 
arriving ahead of schedule by 
several hours. The inaugural 
run from Chicago was made in 
34 hours, 35 minutes. 

The Super C is designed to 
compete for traffic now moving 
via highway or air, as it is faster 
than truck service and cheaper 
than air freight. Rate is a flat 
$1,400 per trailer or container 
loaded to a maximum of 35,000 
pounds, with a charge of $4.00 
per hundred over maximum. 

Operating Economies 

As stated above with regard 
to containers, it is difficult to 
look into the future with any 
degree of accuracy. It is worth 
noting, though, that data 


developed during resistance 
tests in connection with 
inauguration of the Super C 
confirmed that containers offer 
genuine operating economies as 
com to trailers. This is 
basically due to two factors: (1) 
The cross-sectional area 
exposed to wind resistance is 
about 30 per cent smaller; and 
(2) the tare weight of an empty 
flatear carrying containers is 
about 14 tons less than a flatcar 
carrying trailers. When 
considering domestic service 
alone, of course, at least part of 
these economies are offset by 
the need to maintain bogies and 
special unloading facilities at 
each end of the haul and other 
terminal problems. 

Railroad supply people are 
constantly coming up with 
revised equipment, and it is 
possible the car of the future 
may be more of a simple frame, 
rather than a flatcar as we know 
it today. There may be cars that 
will ‘stack’ containers two 
high, thus effecting more 
economies. And there will 
undoubtedly be changes that 
nobody has yet envisioned. 

One thing, though, seems 
certain. Piggyback has come a 
long way from the days of circus 
wagons, and, indeed, a long way 
in the past decade. It is a lead- 
pipe cinch that, in one form or 
another, it will be with us for a 
long time to come. 


There’s Gold in the Sky 
(For Miners Who Know How) 


> ees STARK 
neral Manager 
Air Fresh Perishables 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Produce by air is new! Only five 
years ago — less than 6,000,000 
pounds moved by air 

The major + that 
caused the sharp increase in 
traffic was the lower rates filed 
by major transcontinental 
carriers in the spring of 1964. 

Since that time the air 
movement has_ increased 
sharply each year — from 
17,600,000 in 1964 to 24,524,730 
in 1965 — increase 39.3 per 
cent; to 27,100,403 in 1966 — 
increase 10.5 per cent; to 
45,446,336 in 1967 — increase 
67.7 per cent. 

The 1968 volume is now over 
46,036,071 pounds as of July 31 
with nearly six months still left 
in 1968. It has already exceeded 
the 1967 volume by 589,735 
pounds. 

Air use would be greater if a 
number of factors limiting the 
present use of air were 
corrected: 

1. From the time air was first 
used, it has rarely been used as 
a marketing tool by either the 
grower, shipper, packer or 
receiver. 

2. The receiver normally 
relies on the shipper to make all 
necessary space arrangements 
when air is used. 





SUPER ‘C’ freight train of the Santa Fe 
is shown here being served by travel-lift crane 
at Hobart yards, Los Angeles, after its speedy 


Chicago and New York are 
linked by this new Tiger 
cargojet service. 

In afew weeks, San Francisco 
and Boston will have it. And 
before 1968 comes to a close, 
more Tiger cities through- 
out the nation will join this 


journey from Chicago. Designed strictly for 
trailers or containers, the train operates on a 
40-hour schedule. Santa Fe Railway photo. 


ie ina So a a yt: SEEGER RR SAE SE 


3. Normally the f.o.b. buyer 
preferred to let the shipper or 
receiver take the risks. As a 
result he did not assume an 
active, direct, identifiable role 
in the use of air freight. 

4. The air lines are generally 
not familiar with perishable 
handling and _ protective 
requirements. This 
unfamiliarity was transmitted 
to shippers and receivers in the 
form of advice as to the need 
for protective facilities, 
containerization, etc. The 
completely different approach 
on the part of the various 
airlines added confusion and 
resulted in any and ll 
approaches by airlines and, as a 
result, by the Produce industry. 

5. The airlines very frequently 
are influenced by the grower, 
shipper, packer, whose main 
purpose in using Air Freight 
was to: (a) Cash in on short 
cycle price fluctuations; (b) be 
first and last to market their 
products; (c) better timing for 
maximum price advantages; (d) 
substitution of air in place of 
Railway Express resulting from 
Railway Express’ decision to 
discontinue carload service; (e) 
the comparable rate between 
Railway Express rates and air 
freight for highly perishable 
commodities, i.e. strawberries, 
raspberries, figs, etc. 

6. Airlines did not provide 
adequate service during peak 
periods, forcing the shipper to 


find other means of 
transportation. 

7. Airline service standards 
are as variable as their rate 
structures. Many airlines have 
not provided protective 
facilities at airports. They have 
neglected to provide proper 
communications with shippers, 
receivers, or to exercise a fair, 
efficient and impartial booking 
and routing control. 

8. Airlines have operated 
airport-to-airport and have not 
provided a door-to-door 
complete integrated 
distribution service for 
perishables. 

9. There has been no uniform 
developmental effort on the 
part of the airlines to provide a 
Suitable container for the 
handling of perishables or to 
provide rules to support its use 
or return. 

10. Individuals believe that 
air transportation rates will cost 
little more than _ surface 
transportation. 

11. Individual attempts to 
influence the air industry to 
further depress air freight rates 
is having a limited success. The 
belief that with additional 
equipment the airlines will be 
forced to substantially reduce 
air freight rates should not 
become the basis of a decision 
as to when air freight should be 
used 


12. A slowness to recognize 
air freight as part of a 


marketing system, and not 
applied to only meet a specific 
market demand. 

13. The receiver frequently 
fails to assume his rightful place 
(as a shipper) in the movement 
of produce by air. He has not 
used air as a part of a planned 
merchandising program. 

14. The effects of variable 
airline rates is confusing to the 
industry, and tends to 
discourage the use of air 
transportation. 

15. The lack of specific 
commodity or joint specific 
commodity rates in a number of 
important market areas 
provides a _ cost barrier 
sufficiently high to effectively 
restrict the use of air. 

There are changes occurring 
which will remove or correct 
those factors which limit the 
use of air transportation. The 
changes occurring fall into six 
general categories. 

1. Product quality 

2. Airline rates 

3. Services 

4. Containers 

5. Distribution 

6. Merchandising 
Product Quality 

During the next few years, 
the produce industry is going to 
take advantage of ativanced 
technology to make radical 
changes in accepted standards 
of quality and methods of 


(Continued to Page 10) 
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Serving 
COLORADO’S 
SAN LUIS VALLEY 
TRUCKERS—Need Loads? 


SHIPPERS—Need Trucks? 


Call GUS or CLAUDE (Jr.) SALICOS 
Area Code 303-589-6313 or 589-6906 (ss) 


ALAMOSA TRUCK BROKERS 


“VALLEY’S LEADING BROKERS” 


Colorado 








Tigers. 


Shona Galt Jim collect, 
(213) 64§1073,: or call your 
‘local Flying Tiger*represent- 
ative. Either way, ygu "ll get all 
the news about what's new at 


And*that's aie news for 
produce shippers. 
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at Flying Tigers. 


FLYING 
TIGER , @ 
LINE * 


World Headquarters: 
International Airport 


Los Angeles, California 90009 
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Worldwide Market as Future 
For Produce in Air Transport 


By RAMON R. TRUMAN 
Manager-Industrial Develop- 
ment, Cargo Sales Dept. 
Pan American World Airways 

NEW YORK — It may seem 
a little strange to talk about the 
future of air transportation in 
the agribusiness since our past 
is so recent. Although air cargo 
has had a tremendous impact 
on agribusiness, it was only 
some 37 years ago that Pan 
American World Airways made 
its very first air-freight ship- 
ment, an air express box of 
baby chicks from Miami to 
the Caribbean in late 1931. 

Prior to that time, Pan Am 
moved only mail and 
passengers. Within a few 
months, someone down in 
Mexico was encouraged by one 
of our pilots to fly his winter 
flowers over to Brownsville and 
get a better profit than his 
competitors could on_ the 
market in Mexico City. The 
pilot had been asked if he could 
find something to fill the empty 
mail space coming home. The 
plane used was a 90 knot Ford 
Trimotor; the baggage 
compartment was the tail of the 
plane; and the pilot was 
Captain Harold Gray, now 
Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer of Pan Am. 

Since that time, agriculture 
and air cargo have continued to 
mutually benefit each other. In 
just one item alone — 
strawberries — for a two-year 
period, California has flown 
over 1,100 carlot equivalents to 
distant markets in a matter of 
hours; in addition to the volume 
movement of fresh cut flowers 
which, until only a few years 
ago, was the West Coast’s 
largest air-freight commodity. 

In 1962 rates began coming 
down because of the jets. By 
1963, the rapid trip to market 
attracted new risks and 
curiosity. By the summer of 
1964, we had jet freighters in 
service. Through-rates from 
about 60 cents a pound from the 
West Coast to Europe gradually 
came down to the present 23 
cents established in 1966 on a 
five-ton minimum, depending 
on the commodity and 
destination. Individual produce 
shipments to one account in 
Frankfurt have been as large as 
16 tons at a time. 

As an international carrier, 
Pan Am holds a special interest 
for growers. We fly overseas, 
most anywhere overseas, and if 
you have been doing your 
marketing homework lately, 
you'll realize that the future for 
agricultural producers lies in 
the ability to extend their 
markets or create new markets 
outside the United States. 

Builds Network 

In recent years, Pan Am has 
built a good reliable network of 
truck, rail and even steamship 
interline networks that service a 
segment of industry called 
surface-air shippers. Naturally, 
most perishables move in the 
truck-air combination both long 
and short haul. But western 
iceberg has moved to 
Stockholm in _ carlots by 
piggyback, Salinas to Hunts 
Point; and air beyond from 
New York. And at other times, 
when the market is not at its 
peak, by air to New York and 
ship to Hamburg and then air to 
split markets in Gothenburg, 
Malmo and Stockholm. 

When the market is at its 
peak over Easter, Christmas or 
Swedish midsummer, the 
Swedish chain stores will order 
direct air movement and the 
truck haul may only be Yuma to 
Los Angeles. In other words, we 
have an intermodal network 
and a variety of rates depending 
on urgency of the market. 

Like many _ industries, 
agribusiness is just beginning to 
realize the real potential of air 
cargo. Quick, convenient 
transportation can be used for 


the sudden cold spell that takes 
all the housewives into the store 
to buy beef. How many 
cattlemen, feedlot operators, 
meat packers and retailers have 
wanted a way to meet that 
sudden demand with enough 
product in the market? The 
people who stay with the old 
methods go down with them. 
Short Markets 

Air marketing can help move 
in on a short supply market fast. 
Last fall the airlines in only nine 
days flew some 637 tons of 


transportation to serve the 
expanding demand for their 
product from overseas points, 
but unless you pursue the 
growing market now, your 
foreign competitors will beat 
you to the door. 

In the next 14 months Pan 
Am will be flying new aircraft 
capable of lifting more than 
200,000 pounds at a time, across 
the Atlantic. And it can return 
with another 100 tons the same 
day. The passenger version of 
this plane, the Boeing 747, will 


“FRESH STRAWBERRIES, anyone?”, seems to be what Pan 
Am stewardess Dorle Small is asking. All 3,700 pounds of them 
were shipped out of Los Angeles on Pan Am’s Jet Clipper 
Polar flight to London enroute to Helsinki. 


tomatoes from the Netherlands 
to Canada and New England. 
Supplies were short because we 
didn’t have any spring in this 
country in 1967. There was a 
demand market and it was a 
matter of moving the supply 
there quickly. 

Last year California flew to 
Europe nearly three million 
pounds of fresh strawberries, 
asparagus and a wide number of 
other commodities ranging 
from Chinese vegetables to 
tropical fruits in transit from 
Hawaii. 

Most U.S. growers found new 
markets in the °30’s with the 
new marketing tool, truck 
transportation. Likewise today, 
growers are entering the air age 
of agricultural marketing. Just 
as reaching more distant 
markets by truck created new 
business for growers, attaining 
even more distant markets and 
arriving at these distant points 
quickly have created a world- 
wide market and new pivot 
markets for growers. Food 
growing seasons have begun to 
lose significance in terms of 
supply. Somewhere in the world 
some produce is out of season. 
We can fly this produce from 
grower to market place in time 
to capture the housewive’s 
dollar or shilling, kroner or 
deutschemark. 

Need New Outlets 

With production expanding as 
it is, the United States needs 
new outlets, new markets in 
which their fresh produce and 
other perishables can be sold. 
This is where the airlines come 
in. We can be your industry’s 
key to the future, your 
connection to the world-wide 
market you must have in order 
to expand. World population 
growth is moving at rates that 
will require doubling of world 
food supplies by 1980 and 
tripling by the end of the 
century. Growers will need air 
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for the Southeast 
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TRUCK SERVICE 


Seasonal Office: Hendersonville, N.C 
(704) 693-3431 and 32 
also, Slocumb, Ala. 


MAIN OFFICE: IMMOKALEE, FLA. 


BEN STARLING 
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carry 80 per cent of the present 
volume we load in the Boeing 
707 freighter of today. In 1970, 
we will be receiving these 
aircraft at a rate of three per 
month; all 25 to be delivered by 
the end of the year. On the 
passenger side, we will develop 
as many seat miles in one year 
as we were able to generate in 
the first 25 years of our 
corporate life. Our supplier, the 
Boeing Co., has undertaken a 
staggering delivery schedule for 
the Superjet — 8% of these 
enormous planes per month 
average. 


Heavy Commitments 

Over five and a half billion 
dollars are already committed 
by sober-minded, cost 
conscious, profit-oriented 
banks, investors and insurance 
companies in the coming new 
mode of air transportation. In 
three years, Pan American will 
be flying the Anglo-French 
supersonic aircraft Concorde, 
capable of developing a speed 
of 1,300 miles per hour. This 
aircraft and the 747 have a price 
tag of over $20 million a piece, 
but we’re not stopping there. 
America is planning the SST, 
and we will be flying this one at 
a speed of 1,800 miles per hour 
with nearly twice the capacity 
of the smaller Concorde. The 
price tag here is approximately 
$40 million a piece. 

What can you do to uncover 
export profits? Growers could 
organize industry-wide trade 
teams for overseas trips on a 
regular basis. This would be a 
major step forward in acquiring 
new overseas markets. It goes 
without saying that growers will 
have to learn the market 
requirements, its limitations 
and how to shape their sales 
effort to fit the overseas 
market. 

Growers should get some 
workshop sessions within their 
commodity groups that include 
banks, carriers, freight 
forwarders, etc., and find out 
specifically what credit 
financing and risk guarantees 
can be obtained from 
government and private 
sources. 

Encourage your affiliate 
organizations or commercial 
firms to invest in a man who 
knows the trade and is willing 
to be on the move. Make sure 
this man knows how to sell. 
Frequent visits to overseas 
accounts are necessary to 
establish solid contacts. 


For growers and producers 
who are hesitant about entering 
exports, there is the possibility 
of forming an organization to 
work as a marketing tool. Texas 
has been highly successful by 
using their Farm Bureau as the 
exporter of record to get the 
market going. Today they have 
franchises in Europe that cover 
everything from Texas ruby 
reds to pecans. 

Some little things that might 
help you cope with the overseas 
market are: subscribe to 
Foreign Agricultural Weekly, a 
bulletin published by the 


(Continued on Page 10.) 


As I See 


Tomorrow 








By GORDON C. KEEIMAN 
Produce Inc. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The tomorrow I see for our industry is a bright and 
dynamic one. A tomorrow that in many cases only the 
“‘dreamers’’ and the “why not try” leaders of our industry 


can see. 


I see a tomorrow where our plant breeders have produced 
fruits and vegetables that we know “won't sell” but are 
selling, where our packaging and material handling methods 
will be drastically different than what we have today, where 
retail merchandising methods will only make us old timers 
shake our heads and ask why didn’t I think of that. 
Transportation will be more competitive for our products 
between air, truck and rail. This competition will force 
changes in all our thinking about markets and prices. Our 
pricing systems will be more realistic and thus more efficient 
in coordinating supply and demand. 

One of America’s greatest strengths is in the field of 
agriculture (food) and our industry will capitalize on its 
Strength in foreign markets. Better and faster transportation 
and better handling methods will make this possible. 

Certain of our products will disappear in the modern food 
market, but more of our products will increase because of 
the ease of eating, attractiveness and the better health that 
we as a nation seek. “Fresh for Health” will be truly an 


industry-wide promotion. 


Ifyouthink - 
youre too far 
trom our railroad 
to use it... 


look again. 


Too many people think 
they have to be practically 
on top of a railroad to take 
advantage of its low-cost 
dependability. Not so. 
That’s why we piggyback. 


So we can truck right up to 
your door almost anywhere 
you are. No other shipping 
service is quite so conven- 
ient, fast, and versatile. 


product 


you. Ju 


you can load on a 


truck trailer. Find out what 
piggybacking can do for 


st call, and we'll 


bring our railroad right 
And that goes for any SEL out to your back door. 


SEABOARD COAST LINE RAILROAD 





Give us 
your cargo. 


You may already 
be giving us your 
Scandinavian-bound 
cargo, because you 
know that SAS has 
more flights on more 
days of the week di- 
rect to more Scandi- 
navian cities than anyone. 


You may be shipping SAS to the rest of 
Europe, too, because you've found out that 
SAS serves more cities within Europe than 
any other transatlantic or transpolar airline. 

What we're after now is the cargo you're 
shipping to other parts of the world... Africa, 
the Middle East, the Far East. Because you 


from .Copenhagen to 


Our Middle East 


see your SAS cargo 


may not know that SAS can jet-freight your 
goods and products there and just about 
anywhere... quickly, directly, safely. For 


instance: 


Our Trans-Asian Express—with space for 
18,000 pounds of cargo—leaves JFK twice a 
week, Tuesdays and Fridays, and jets to 
Bangkok and Singapore (the Tuesday flight 


We'll 


even flies on to Dja- 
karta). Because of 
time-zone differences, 
it's the shortest way to 
go from New York to 
the Far East. 

And keep in mind 
our Transpolar route 
Tokyo, with connec- 


tions to other key cities in the Far East. 


flights carry cargo to 


Abadan, Baghdad, Beirut, Cairo, Istanbul, 
Teheran and Tel Aviv. 
Wherever in the world you want to ship, 


agent or freight for- 


warder. Or call SAS direct. 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES 
SAV FREIGHTER - WORLDWIDE 


give you 
the world 
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As I 
See 
Yesterday 


By CHARLES A. ROGERS 
Chas A. Rogers & Sons Inc. 
Donna, Texas 


When I started in the 
produce business on Old 
South Water Street Market 
in Chicago, in 1912, all 
produce was shipped by 
rail, express, or boat. No 
trucks 


Many Midwestern and 
eastern apples, 
cranberries, shallots and 
spinach came in bartels. 

On arrival, the receiver 
sent his horse and wagon 
to the car and hauled the 
merchandise to his store. 
No trucks. 

The retailer, with his 
horse and little wagon, 
went to the market which 
like others was 
aggravatingly congested. 
He shopped around, 
bought what he needed 
and hauled it back to his 
store. No trucks. 

There were no chain 
stores. 


Sees Too Much Emphasis 
On Getting ‘Cheap Truck’ 


By BUFORD WRIGHT 
President, 


Shippers Service 

of Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. — 
Transportation is a vital part of 
the merchandising of any 
commodity, and this is 
especially true of the produce 
industry. There are many 
factors which have to be 
considered when choosing the 
means and manner of 
transportation of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Inasmuch as I am in the 
business of truck 
transportation, I will confine 
my comments to this kind of 
movement. 

Perhaps the most disrupting 
single thing in the sale of fruits 
and vegetables today is the 
misuse of transportation. For 
example, many produce brokers 
depend on their ability to 
secure a “‘cheap truck”’ to make 
the sale. This often times 
results in just exactly that, a 
“cheap truck,”’ one that misses 
the schedule, fails to call in, and 
does not take proper care of the 
load. 

When this happens, it is a 
pretty good bet that several 
people are going to get hurt. 
The truck broker is always first 
in line for punishment, because 
of his position of vulnerability; 
and many times he can’t hope 
to collect even a small claim 
from the ‘‘cheap trucker,” for 
he is indeed just that and 
unable to pay. 

And let’s not forget the 
produce broker, for he, too, is 
vulnerable. It may be that 
neither trucker nor truck broker 
is able or willing to pay, and 
that leaves the produce broker 
“holding the bag.”’ And so it 
goes, either to shipper or 
receiver, and Mr. Consumer is 
deprived of the quality 
merchandise to which he is 
entitled. 

Value of Service 

But when those people in a 
position to make freight rates 
realize that transportation is 
necessary, and that good service 
is very much a part of 
merchandising quality produce, 
we see a change in that we are 
able to offer a price to our 
truckers that will permit them 
to afford good equipment and 
hire good personnel. We can 
demand more service from the 
trucker because of this, and 
there is an upgrading all along 
the line. 

Now there is some argument 
that only so much can be paid 


for transportation but this can 
be answered by common sense 
and simple arithmetic. It takes 
a great amount of time and 
labor to re-work bad produce or 
fruit, and the best money spent 
is that money which afford the 
greatest protection to the 
product from grower to 
consumer. Even in the handling 
of those commodities which do 
not require protection tor heai 
or cold, it has been found that 
service here also is very 
important. We are serving 
national accounts today that 
have their inventory geared to 
rapid truck delivery on these 
items as well as perishables, 
and are happy to pay proper 
rates for accelerated service. 


And of course another reason 
for paying a decent rate is to 
insure availability of equipment 
to handle the demand. This is 
getting to be a real problem, 
and we find more and more 
each year that the truck supply 
in a given area is directly 
affected by the price offered the 
trucker for his services. There 
has been a period when the 
independent’ trucker, 
particularly the small owner- 
operator, has been forced out of 
business by our _ inflated 
economy with no increase in 
rate to compensate. The loss of 
these operators has accented 
the problem and we need to 
bring our freight rates into line 
so there will be an incentive for 
men to invest again in this form 
of transportation service. We 
should at least be competitive 
with the large common carriers 
who are hiring drivers for over 
the road. 


Need Standard 

And the most important thing 
of all is that all of us should 
make every effort to bring into 
our industry a standard of 
conduct which will reflect 
dependability and fair dealing 
to all. Too long have we had to 
fight over things that we should 
be in accord on, such as 
exorbitant unloading charges, 
length of time allowed for 
loading and-or unloading, 
penalties for late arrivals, stop 
charges, scheduling fairly, and 
on and on. This perhaps could 
best be accomplished by a 
national association of some 
kind which would be 
empowered by its members to 
sit down and work out 
reasonable solutions to 
problems and promulgate rules 
which would be recognized and 
adhered to by all. 





TAHITI was destination for this shipment 
of California Sunkist oranges by Pan Am 
jet Clipper for the use of the French army. 
Lowell B. Williams (left), vice president of 


Set i ter 


American & Far Eastern Trading Co., and 


Hans Mober'g (right), Pan Am cargo sales 
representative, check over part of the ship- 
ment to make sure that the boys will get 
what they are after. 





Gold in the Sky -- 


(Continued from page 8) 


procurement and distribution. 
Firms and commodity groups 


‘ that do not take advantage of all 


the available resources to 
deliver better quality are going 
to suffer the consequences. 
Declining per capita 
consumption of a_ specific 
product is not by itself a 
symptom of economic illness, 
but it does reflect the judgment 
of the market place. Many 





I trust that some good may be 
accomplished by your approach 
to this matter of transportation. 
If you should need 
representation on a committee 
or research done on something I 
am qualified to do, please call 
on me. I have a deep feeling for 
the trucker and _ trucking 
business which dates back over 
35 years to the time when my 
father started me out as a teen 
age boy. Ben Wright and Sons of 
Whigham, Ga., were quite 
active prior to and during World 
War II in the business of buying 
and _ selling poultry, eggs, 
pecans, and produce. I made 
lasting friendships in the field 
with wonderful people and have 
chosen to continue in the field 
of transportation. I am one 
truck broker who is proud of his 
heritage and happy in his work. 





Want to get into the European market? 


Lufthansa has an export edge for you. 


It's the Lufthansa Show & Sell 
program we've organized to assist 
you in selling abroad. Lufthansa will 
tell you where your product can get 
maximum exposure to your best trade prospects. Ask us for full details. 


But this isn’t our only edge. 


THE 
EXPORT 


Lufthansa maintains more offices in more cities throughout the U.S.A. 
and Canada than any other European airline. Our cargo specialists are ready 
to provide you with the best, fastest, and most dependable service possible. 


Within Europe, we offer more cargo flights than any other airline, and also 
operate its largest jet freighter fleet. 


Can Lufthansa’s export edge give you an edge over your competition? 
Depend on us to try. 


For details on bookings, rates, schedules or other information check with 


your air freight forwarder, cargo agent or Lufthansa. 


Lufthansa 


“You do a job... you do it right” 


EDG 





- competent and 





consumers believe that they get 
better value in many fruit and 
vegetable purchases by buying 
them in_ processed form. 
Generally fresh fruit and 
vegetables cannot compete 
strongly on the basis of 
economy. 
Airline Rates 

Redesign of airline rate 
structures essential to the 
development of a marketing 
system will be proposed to the 
air carriers. It will be proposed 
only as the result of studies, i.e., 

a. Density 

b. Economic factors that 
influence marketing effort — 

1. Market product competi- 
tion 

Products of the same 
kind, 
Products of a different 
kind. 

2. Ability to market com- 
modity via air transpor- 
tation. 

Airline Services 

Carriers are beginning to 
provide suitable equipment and 
environmental facilities and 
services competitive with very 
efficient and well-organized 
distribution channels and 
services nor provided with 
surface transportation of 
perishables. Carriers will 
develop and provide good 
handling and_ shipping 
practices. : 

Container Development 

Air carriers are beginning to 
develop refrigerated igloos and 
smaller containers to provide 
proper protection for 
perishables. They are 
recognizing that the increased 
use of air transportation in 
sharply reducing transit times 
does not eliminate the need for 
control of transit environment. 
They are showing interest in 
protecting the original quality 
between its harvest and 
delivery. Time and temperature 
is being recognized as 
important and that refrigerated 
containerization is the most 
practical method of slowing 
deterioration and developing 
the regular use of air freight. 

Distribution Efficiency 

Airlines will develop a co- 
ordinated refrigerated surface- 
air transportation service which 
will provide shippers and 
consignees of perishables with 
experienced 
handlers from the time the 
igloos are picked up until they 
are placed in the hands of the 
consignee. An_ increased 
distribution efficiency will 
include the use of modular 
containers which can be loaded 
at origin and delivered direct to 
the retail store, by-passing 
whenever possible. their 
distribution center. 

Merchandising 

An economic enterprise 

progresses in the long run, only 


by offering product value. The 
unique value of fresh fruits and 
vegetables are in flavor, texture 
and appearance. These special 
qualities must be merchandised 
at the point where it counts — 
at retail. 
Merchandise 
1. Quality 
2. Freshness 
3. Eye Appeal 
Display 
. Separate from other pro- 
duce 
. Advertise quality, not 
price 
Ordering System 
. Higher frequency order 
cycle 
. Increased turnover 
. Reduced shrinkage, 
spoilage 
4. Increased sales 
5. Increased return on 
investment 


The grower-shipper must 
allow fruits and vegetables to 
move fully mature so that the 
quality requirement of size and 
sugar content is at its peak. He 
must ship other fruits and 
vegetables at their peak of 
freshness, taste and vitamin 
content. Higher product 
standards are required for: (1) 
Quality, (2) maturity, (3) 
freshness, (4) appearance, (5) 
taste, (6) defects or variations in 
quality, (7) usability (limitation 
of waste, at origin). 

New methods and standards 
are required for: (1) packing, 
(2) handling, (3) new container 
standards to — 

(a) Reduce tare weights 
and transportation costs; (b) 
provide protection; (c) provide 
a unit package weight which 
will permit widest distribution 
in domestic and _ foreign 
markets; (d) identify quality 
and method of shipment on 
container through ‘brand’ 
identification to stimulate sales 
of quality products. 





Worldwide -- 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


Foreign Agriculture Service of 
the Department of Agriculture; 
prepare and distribute a 
calendar showing when you 
harvest your products; change 
your weights and measures to 
the metric system, when 
quoting overseas. 

Sit down with your airline 
representative and discuss what 
he can do for you. Many new 
sales tools for’ in-store 
promotions and merchandising 
of your products are available 
for worthwhile projects. 

There’s one thing no one can 
deny and that’s change. It’s 
always there and no one can 
avoid it. Those who can adapt to 
it will make the profits. Those 
who can’t will go down with it. 
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Controlled Atmosphere: 


By C. S. PARSONS 
Market Quality Research Division 
ARS, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 


Modifying and controlling the 


atmosphere to retard 


deterioration of fresh fruits and vegetables is not a new method of 
preservation. A French scientist almost 150 years ago observed that 
the storage life of some fruits was extended by sealing them in gas- 
tight containers with absorbent chemicals. 


The chemicals absorbed both 
the oxygen in the air and the 
carbon dioxide given off by the 
fruits, leaving an atmosphere 
composed almost entirely of 
nitrogen. Although this new 
storage method attracted much 
attention, it is not put to any 


» commercial use. 


Later, in the early 1900’s, 
research workers in the U.S. 
tried holding apples in pure 
atmospheres of hydrogen, 
nitrogen oxygen, carbon dioxide 
and sulphur dioxide. Results 
were disappointing in all 
atmospheres except carbon 
dioxide. According to the 
researchers, apples held in this 
atmosphere were still firm after 


’ six months, and their flavor was 


not noticeably injured. 
Raspberries, blackberries, and 
loganberries remained firm 2 to 
3 times longer in carbon dioxide 
atmospheres than in air. These 





findings were of academic 
interest only, and no 
commercial use was made of 
them. 
English Pioneers 

Two English scientists, 
beginning their work ‘about 
1920, laid down the principles of 
present-day controlled 
atmosphere (CA) storage. Most 
English varieties of apples 
break down rapidly after being 
held extended periods at low 
temperatures (31 to 32 degrees 
F.). The low-temperature 
breakdown was eliminated by 
raising the storage temperature 
but this speeded up ripening 
and limited the storage period. 

In their search for an 
improved storage method, the 
scientists learned that they 
could hold apples at 40 degrees 
F. in good condition for eight 
months by reducing the oxygen 





Expects Strides in 


Storage Service 


By RICHARD POWELL 
President, 
National Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Most 
of what has been written about 
public refrigerated warehouses 
in recent years has concerend 
the storage and distribution of 
frozen foods. This is natural 
since frozen foods are seen by 
many as the glamor products of 
the food industry. Their rapid 
growth and development have 
tended to overshadow the other 
important segment of many 
public refrigerated 
warehousemen’s business — 
the storage and distribution of 
fresh food products at cooler 

» temperatures. 

The public refrigerated 
warehouse business began and 
was built on cooler storage. 

The first refrigerated 

, warehouse was built in New 
* York City in 1865. It was cooled 
* with natural crushed ice and 
“salt. _The first warehouse 

refrigerated with liquid 
; ammonia and brine was built in 
© 1890. 

In those early days the 
principal items stored were 
butter, cheese, eggs, fish, fruits 

*and nuts. Today over 150 
different fresh food and some 
» non-food products are to be 
‘found in cooler storage at 
+ temperatures from about 29 
} degrees F. up. 
* Back in 1937 the US. 
> Department of Agriculture 
‘reported total public 
+ refrigerated warehouse space of 
; 334 million cubic feet; 241 
» million cubic feet or 72 per cent 
»of this was operated at 
= temperatures of 30 degrees F. 
{and up. Today, out of an 
- estimated total of 720 million 
t cubic feet of public space, 215 
»million or 30 per cent is 
*operated at cooler 
« temperatures. 
*" These statistics can be 
‘misleading, however. They 
‘suggest that cooler storage is 
declining in importance, and 
may be on the way out. In the 
past six or seven years public 
cooler space has _ actually 
increased, and there are 
indications it will assume more 
and more importance in the 
*years ahead. 
» According to USDA figures, 
“public warehouses are storing 
40 per cent of all cooler 
products being reported to 
USDA. At the end of September 
1967, there were 1.2 billion 
pounds of cooler product in 
public refrigerated warehouses, 
a record exceeded only once 
before in October 1954. Thirty- 
two per cent of all fresh 
vegetables being stored are 
handled by public warehouses. 
For nuts this figure is 63 per 
cent, for fresh fruits 10 per cent 
and for cheese 53 per cent. The 
‘figure for fresh fruits is low 
‘because of the large quantities 
"of apples held in private apple 
storages at the point of 
production. 
' Scientific Progress 
: The science of cooler storage 
‘has come a long way since the 
early days. Research has 
‘determined the proper storage 
temperatures and humidities 
for hundreds of fresh products. 
Modern refrigeration 
‘equipment is able to maintain 
‘these requirements to a fine 
‘degree. 
} The successful operator of 
‘cooler storage space must know 
mot only the proper storage 
‘conditions for each product, he 
{must also be familiar with the 
freezing points of various 
roducts, and be able to 
Tecognize the different diseases 
‘and other signs of quality loss to 
which fresh fruits, vegetables 
fand other products may be 
subject. He must know what, if 


, 


anything, the warehouseman 
can do to control certain 
diseases, and he must be aware 
of the safe storage life for the 
products entrusted to his care. 

All of this information for 
more than 150 different 
products is contained in the 
Commodity Storage Manual 
published by the Refrigeration 
Research Foundation. The 
manual is under constant 
review and is being continually 
updated with the latest 
scientific knowledge in the field 
of food preservation. Every 
member of NARW is also a 
sustaining member of TRRF 
and possesses a copy of this one- 
of-a-kind manual. 

No one has more up-to-date 
storage data at his finger tips 
than the public refrigerated 
warehouseman who belongs to 
NARW and TRRF. 

New Products 

Research is developing new 
products for cooler storage. 
TRRF-supported research in 
the past has proved the value of 
cooler storage for such products 
as dried fruits and candy, and 
these are now common storage 
items. We know that if the 
higher quality of HTST (high 
temperature — short time) 
processed canned foods is to be 
maintained for long periods, 
cooler storage is needed. 

Sterilized milk concentrate 
may find its way into long term 
cooler storage since there is 
little doubt that cold storage 
would be_ beneficial for 
retention of the top quality of 
this product. 

There may be _ increased 
storage of nursery stock such as 
cuttings, both rooted and 
unrooted, because of the 
advantages in spreading the 
work load and being able to 
select wood at the ideal 
physiological time. 

Those foods which can be 
successfully treated by 
pasteurization irradiation (and 
apparently there will be more 
and more of them) require 
cooler storage if they are to be 
held any length of time. 


Controlled Atmosphere 

One of the rapidly developing 
techniques involving coolers is 
Controlled Atmosphere storage. 
USDA figures show that CA 
storage of apples has increased 
from 20 per cent of those stored 
in 1963 to 22 per cent of those 
stored last year. One prediction 
is that CA storage of apples will 
reach 50 per cent. 


Research on the CA storage 
of vegetables, using various 
modifications of the natural 
atmosphere, is being carried on 
at numerous locations. 
Asparagus, mushrooms, 
tomatoes, lettuce, cauliflower 
and potatoes all benefited in 
one way or another from CA 
storage in these tests. 


There is also a possibility for 
CA storage of grapefruit, 
oranges and lemons. It is almost 
a certainty for pears. Some 
terminal market storage of 
highly perishable commodities 
under CA _ to accumulate 
supplies for week-end specials 
or to extend the season for 
asparagus, broccoli, lettuce, 
green peas, berries, cherries, 
peaches, nectarines and 
apricots is a good possibility. 
There is also some storage 
under CA at the points of 
production so that processors 
can lengthen the season for 
apricots and other fruits. 


Fruit storage at  sub- 
atmosphere pressures has 
shown promise for several 
subtropical fruits. This is a long 
shot but will be getting 
attention by researchers. 


C.S. PARSONS 


in the storage air and 
increasing the carbon dioxide. 
As a result of these findings, the 
first commercial CA storage 
was placed in use in England in 
1929. Ten years later, almost 
two million bushels of apples 
were being held under CA in 
England. 
U.S. Research 

Research workers in the U.S. 
renewed their investigations 
with modified and controlled 
atmospheres beginning about 
1930. Particular emphasis in 
many of these early studies was 
given to the controlled 
atmosphere storage of 
McIntesh apples. This variety 
develops a disorder known as 
brown core when held extended 


under controlled 
atmospheres had increased to 
almost 100,000 bushels, almost 
exclusively McIntosh, and all 
located in New York State. 

During the 1950’s, controlled 
atmosphere storages were 
placed in commercial use in 
New England, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Washington, California, 
Oregon and Virginia. During 
this period, other varieties of 
apples, particularly Red 
Delicious and Jonathan, were 
being stored in quantity in 
controlled atmospheres. By 
1966, an estimated 13 million 
bushels of apples were placed in 
controlled atmosphere storages, 
or more than 20 per cent of the 
total amount stored. 

Prior to 1960, CA storages 
depended upon the stored fruit 
to modify the atmosphere. By 
this method, the fruit is placed 
in a gas-tight room and the 
respiratory activity of the fruit 
uses up the oxygen and 
produced carbon dioxide. The 
desired levels of oxygen and 


nectarines, 
cherries and 


carbon dioxide are controlled, 
respectively, by ventilation and 
scru 


oon CA storage has been 
ae 


include: pears, peaches, 


apricots, sweet 

strawberries. 
Commercial holding tests are 

now under way with oranges 


modified and controlled 
atmosphere storage will 
probably expand from storage 
in production areas to 
transportation lines, to 


controlled or 
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modified 


Its Development and Future Possibilities 


atmospheres. The introduction 
and use of liquid and gaseous 
nitrogen for modifying 
atm should also add to 
the CA 

juce 


expansion of 
of fresh 5 
controlled 


use of 


prepackers, etc., should also 
increase, particularly for 
controlling ripening of some 
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and 


LOADS 


Contact Us For Dependable Service 





Phone: (Area Code 602) 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


272-6704 (ss) Ed Chapman or Bob Dintaman 


SHOWALTER 
TRUCK RENTAL, ... 








“IF YOU CARE - 
SHIP CARAVAN" 





Phone Area Code 318 
585-6300 (pp) 


Talton A. Turner, pres. 
Gudmund Erlingson, sec. 
OPELOUSAS, LOUISIANA 





W. Atlas Turner, vice pres. 
Phone 901-784-1851 
HUMBOLDT, TENNESSEE 





John Tudor, agent 
Phone 601-582-1259 
HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 





Commodities 


and Mobile, Alabama 


California, Colorado, 


Ohio, Oklahoma, 


Serving ports of New Orleans, La., 


OUR BUSINESS — TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


We specialize in hauling Bananas and other Perishable 


Gulfport, Mississippi, 


Authority into States of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Georgia, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, 
Texas, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


Idaho, Illinois, l!owa, 


South Dakota, Tennessee, 


COMMON. CARRIER — ICC-MC-119789 
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Sees CommunicationsNeed In Fresh Produce Trucking 


By ALICE SKAGGS, Director 
Truck Brokers & Exempt Truckers 
Association of Florida 
(The opportunity of writing a past-present-future history 
of the truck brokers, presented to me by The Packer, 
seemed golden, at first thought! Further consideration 


revealed pitfalls. 


It seemed presumptuous to consider 


myself equal to the task. Having been in the business 
of produce trucking and truck brokerage for a short 12 
years leaves much to be desired and to learn. Research 
through interviews, experience and reading supplied the 


material. 

of the writer. — Author’s note.) 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
— The produce _ industry 
comprises many facets, totally 
related, which of necessity must 
include the grower, shipper, 
truck broker, trucker, and 
receiver, in that order. This is a 
relationship seldom openly 
acknowledged as necessary by 
any given one of the group, 
reminding one of a _ long 
engagement but never any talk 
of marriage. 

In the 1930’s the extent of 
produce farming in South 
Florida consisted principally of 
beans, peppers, and ‘‘tomatoes 
grown on the hills,” and 
transportation was limited. The 
grower could ship by barge or 
boat from Port Everglades and 
port of Palm Beach or by 
railroad car, allowing at best 
.four to seven days delivery to 
New York. Truck transpor- 
tation was something yet to 
come. 

Picking and packing was done 
in the fields and produce from 
the rich Everglades area was 
loaded on box cars. There was 
no guarantee of delivery time, 
and produce from Belle Glade 
might reach the New York area 
within four days, if lucky 

Until the “big freeze”’ of Dec. 
12, 1933, there were few buying 
brokers, no truck brokers and 
hardly any trucking as we have 
today. Lycoming, Continentel, 
and Buda Hercules were truck 
engine manufacturers of trucks 
of no design and _ limited 
engineering quality, and many 
trucks were of the 
“homemade” variety. This 
period found trucks with six- 
cylinder engines and _ solid 
rubber tires that could not take 
long trips over the bad roads 
without trouble. Until the 
rubber companies brought tires 
out on the market of better 
composition it was quite 
impossible to truck long-haul 
with any degree of safety and 
dependability. The most 
reliable of truckers could only 
drive from Belle Glade to New 


Dates are approximate, 


and facts are those 





York, with two men driving 12 
hours a day each, within three 
days and three nights. 

Changing Methods 

The years between 1933 and 
1956 proved to be the beginning 
of new growers with new 
methods, packers, buying 
brokers, truck brokers and 
truckers, arriving in South 
Florida and creating a 
revolution in all phases of their 
industries. 

The arrival of such men as 
Sam Senter, Roy Vandegrift, 
Charles Greenstein, Dave 
Posnack, Sam Siegel, as well as 
Nathan Greenstein, with their 
courageous views of Florida’s 
growing potential, their faith in 
Florida and their willingness to 
adopt new methods of growing, 
packing, pre-cooling — trying 
truck transportation and using 
truck brokers — revitalized the 
entire industry. 


Independent truckers 
suffering the pains of growth 
were not always reliable, and 
the shipper had no recourse for 
damaged shipments. 

Thus the truck broker came 
into being. In like manner, 
truck brokers too suffered 
growth pains, and many came 
and went before the arrival, 
from Ocean City, Long Island, 
N.Y., in Pompano, of Mr. 
Nathan Greenstein. ‘‘Mr. 
Nate,”’ as he is still respectfully 
called by the trucker and 
brokers, was the first true truck 
broker of scope, reliabiliry and 
honor. His ‘‘word was his bond’”’ 
to the day of his passing. He 
trained his sons and daughter to 
carry on after him in a like 
manner. Today, Nathan 
Greenstein Truck Brokers is 
still a respected company. 

Licensing Law 

During the 1940’s and into the 
1950’s the state of Florida 
decided that for the best 
interests of the shipper and 
trucker, an auto transportation 
broker’s licensing law was 
necessary. This law was passed 
about 1953 or 1954, and placed 
jurisdiction and enforcement of 
the law with the Florida Public 
Service Commission. 


Now, all Truck Brokers are 
required licensing and bonding, 
but the law enacted was, and is, 





Space Additions 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
National Association of 
Refrigerated warehouses 
reports the following additions 
to members’ facilities: 

Mid-Continent Underground 
Storage, Kansas City, Mo. is 
converting 67,000 square feet of 
general and cooler storage 
space into over one million 
cubic feet of new freezer space 
to accommodate an additional 
ten million pounds of frozen 
product. 

A one million cubic foot 
freezer addition is _ being 
completed at Merchants 
Terminal Corporation’s 
Landover, Md., facilities. This 
will bring the company’s freezer 
capacity at this location up to 
three million cubic feet. 

Mankato Cold Storage Co. is 
constructing a new facility at 
Fairmont, Minn., to be known 
as Fairmont Refrigerated 
Services. It is a 1,200,000 cubic 
foot fully racked freezer 
building. 


Vegetables for 
Freezing Show 
Larger Output 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — 
USDA reports increases in 
vegetables planted for freezing 
this year. 


Planted acreage for green 
Lima beans is estimated at 
65,710, up slightly over last 
year; sweet corn at 139,420, up 7 
per cent and green peas at 
182,990, up 6 per cent. Plantings 
of snap beans and spinach are 
down slightly from last year at 
68,010 acres and 11,090 acres, 
respectively. 


Output of frozen vegetables 
has been increasing each year 
and inventories in __ public 
freezers have hit new highs for 
the past two years, it is pointed 
out by the National Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses. 


a loose and non-feasant statute 
of small consequence except as 
a means of collecting unjust 
license fees that can be and 
have been increased 
indiscriminately at the whim of 
the legislature of PSC and 
offers little regulation of the 
brokers. 

In effect, in practice, the auto 
transportation brokers law of 
the state leaves much to be 
desired, especially in so far as, 
affording protection to the 
trucker. 

At this time, the only other 
state having a truck brokers law 
is Texas, and this law too is 
inadequate for its intended 
purpose. More importantly, the 
enforcement of this law, in 
Texas, is under the jurisdiction 
of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, which to a large 
extent controls all modes of 
transportation in Texas. 

The licensing of truck brokers 
in Florida brought a rash of 
applicants as well as an 
abundance of extremely poor 
business practices that set 
unintended, unnecessary, and 
detrimental precedents that 
have carried over to this day. 

Some of these applicants 
were formerly truck drivers 
who chose to improve their 
position, yet there are a few 
who lacked the ability to think 
like executives, rather than 
truck drivers. Some of these 
exist today! Truck brokers 
solicit the shippers business in 
various ways and make all sorts 
of ‘‘deals” to acquire their 
business. Some promise the 
impossible and try to live up to 
their promises, such as 
guaranteed delivery time and 
guaranteed profits, when the 
poor trucker is manifested out a 
day before he actually leaves his 
loading point. 

The broker has small choice 
but to do this, for the receiver 
has given his order to the 
shipper in plenty of time for 
delivery, but the truck broker 
has long since set a precedent of 
accepting any size shipment, 
even to six packages, for any 
destination, and is often hard 
put to get together a full truck 
load bound for the same 


is then penalized for ‘late 
arrival.” 

Weather also plays a part in 
deliveries, as do breakdowns, 
and sometimes illness. None of 
this is allowed, in so far as being 
“on time.” More often than not, 
a “‘late delivery’’ is determined 
not by the arrival time of the 
truck but more importantly, by 
the market condition at the 
time of arrival. For example, 
should a trucker arrive one hour 
late on a “hot” market, all is 
well, but should the same 
trucker arrive one hour late on 
a “falling market,” disaster 
strikes! The merchandise is still 
claimed by the receiver and 
sold to the account of the truck 
broker and the trucker. Rarely, 
are any account sales furnished 
when the receiver or shipper 
presents his claim for damages, 
and equally as rare is the 
trucker who can afford to pay 
the truck broker for this claim. 

On the other hand shippers 
are prone to substitute quality 
for whatever they want to get 
rid of, and arrange with the 
truck broker to accept, load and 
deliver this ‘‘garbage’’ in the 
sincere hope that something 
will happen to the trucker to 
make him late, the refrigeration 
mal-function, or any other 
gamble they can think of. 
Inevitably, the truck broker and 
trucker will bear the brunt of 
this practice and ultimately pay 
for the loss, quietly. This is a 
form of rebate, as is the actual 
practice of cash rebates made to 
shippers by some _ Truck 
Brokers. 

Unjust claims are customary 
and accepted practice but in no 
way could they be considered 
good business practice. 
Caliming damage and dumping 
of produce is also common 
practice with this group. This, 
of course, without benefit of 
USDA inspections or dumping 
orders. 

The magic word in this game 
is ‘‘fear.’’ The truck broker and 
trucker have made this their 
way of life, much to the regret 
of all concerned. The trucker is 
having his rigs repossessed at 
the rate of 75 per cent annually, 
and the truck broker is 


destination, due to arrive at® struggling to make a bare living, 


approximately the same time. 
Trucker Squeeze 
Invariably, all shipments to 
any one given point are due for 
arrival at the same time, and 
the trucker finds it impossible 
to make all deliveries ‘‘on time” 
under these circumstances, and 





United Air Freight’s smooth, swift delivery 
keeps fresh strawberries picture perfect, 


keeps customers 


coming back. 


At United, we don’t simply say handle with extra 


care. We do it: over the 


last three years, United 


Air Freight delivered over 99% of all shipments 
claim-free . . . to achieve the best record in the 
industry. When you're shipping perishables, like 
strawberries, that record is especially important. 
So are United's Cold-Temp holding rooms 

which help preserve the vine-freshness of 


your strawberries until 


departure time. On 


United, departure time is never far away... with 
the world’s largest jet fleet, we offer more jet 
departures to more U.S. markets than any other 
airline. We can probably get your strawberries 
to any one of them tomorrow. With extra care. 


who can and will bear the brunt 
of any abuse heaped upon him. 
It is an _ unhealthy and 
unprecedented way of business, 
and behooves ill for many. 

Need for Reforms 

Ideas that seemed 
functional in the 1950’s have 
become practices that the truck 
broker would like to change, 
but can find no reasonable 
manner to break the set habits 
of all concerned. Only the 
possibility of future things to 
come can change these 
precedents. A major change in 
modes of transportation and a 
major change in_ truck 
brokering. This is a must, for 
even learned judges sitting at 
court hearings concerning suits 
among the trade are of the 
opinion that here is an industry 
that has such impossible and 
unbelievable conditions that 
these practices are simply non- 
existent in this country, and in 
dire need of revision. 

Envision, if you will, a central 
filter center for all shippers to 
assign their merchandise, with 
computerized distribution of 
this produce to the truckers, 
with systematized, 
computerized loading; allowing 
safe truck travel time and 
loading time, safe delivery 
time. All this simply because 
each segment of the entire 
trade recognized the need of 
one for the other, and through 
communication gleaned 
knowledge of each others 
problems, admitted that each 
segment is imperative to the 
functioning of the other, and 
made concerted efforts, by 
working together, to eliminate 
all problems to help everyone to 
continue in business and to 
work towards efficiency of 
industry, instead of the 
“survival of the fittest’ chaotic 
conditions existing today. 

A dream? Perhaps. 
Impossible? Never! When 6,000 
men will talk together, man to 
man. 


As 
See 


bincibew 


By W. A. GETTZ 
Acme Markets Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The tomorrow of the produce industry will depend largely 
upon the ability of all segments of the fresh fruit and produce 
industry to cope with the rising costs of doing business. An 
all-out effort should be made by all concerned to sit down as 
a group and have a heart-to-heart, head-knocking session 
regarding the problems of the grower, shipper, wholesaler, 
retailer, and transportation segments of the industry. 

It is necessary for the fresh produce industry to compete 
with the products being offered by the processors and frozen 
food dealers. As we all know, Mrs. Housewife today is very 
much interested in convenience foods; therefore, the fresh 
industry must meet the challenge and do everything possible 
to present “‘fresh’’ as nearly as possible ready for the pot. I 
believe with the know-how of all those connected with the 
fresh industry and research as we know it today we can meet 


the challenge. 


By C. L. PATTILLO 
C. L. Pattillo Co. 

San Antonio, Texas 

The most significant 
changes the future of the 
fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry will bring will be 
in the shift by buyers for 
retail outlets to know and 
program the consumer’s 
needs, weeks, if not 
months, ahead of 
schedule to assure 
sufficient amount of 
supplies at the time of 
harvest. 

Assuring the most 
efficient ‘and economical 
means of transportation 
will be a factor in 
scheduling supply needs 
earlier than at the 
present. Labor cost and 
marketing will have a 
more pronounced effect 


on the type of 
commodities that will be 
channelled into the 
process and frozen level 
of the industry. A closer 
relationship between the 
large retailer and the 
growing industry, coupled 
with the continued 
striving of the industry as 
a whole, will assure that 
the consumer’s needs will 
be satisfactorily met at all 


Every spicy cook knows that the 


secret of salad-making is fresh fruits and lettuce 
shipped via WP in Refrigerated Trailers. 














keeping your costs down. 


For complete information on rates, routes, spe- 
cial new equipment, etc., cali, write or wire your 
WP Sales Representative or C. G. Hartje, Jr., 
Manager, T.O.F.C. Services, Western Pacific. 


Western Pacific's expanding piggyback fleet of refrigerated trailers are on the 
move...speeding more perishables to more destinations more efficiently... 
keeping fruits and vegetables field-fresh... 


WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


GENERAL OFFICES: 526 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5 (YUKON 2-2100) 
‘ 
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Modern Living Brings 
Changes to the Nation’s 
Food Supply Centers 


THE TERMINAL MARKE 


YESTERDAY/TODAY/ TOMORROW 


Not Enough! United Leader 
Look Ah ey Says Terminal 
— Sree eg Market Vital 


Director. Transportation and Facilities Research Division. ARS. USDA 


By Dave Warren 


As a student at the University of Chicago I had occasion to visit Chairman, Terminal Market Division, 
the old South Water Street Market, which at that time was the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
principal distribution center in the Chicago area for fruits, 
vegetables and some other perishable foods. Such wasteful 
handling and inefficiency I had never seen. 

Products brought to the city by rail were transferred to the 
market by wagons and trucks. In the narrow street these vehicles take to provide for the greatest possible efficiency in 
joined those bringing products from near-by farms, others hauling the distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables? 
the products away to retail stores, and still others operated by ; , ee m 
hucksters. The small stores could not hold the volume being _ Perhaps the key can be found in the simple word “Fresh.” Our 

; : : : dustry wants to get its products to the consumer in the best 
handled. Sidwalks were jammed. Refrigeration was largely mp esddition ind tehen 
pn he wr mage be ge high costs were the most apparent As the areas of population concentrations develop. as 

Yet it was through this market that the people of Chicago were emphasized in our metropolitan district. the — ae 
fed. Farmers and consumers for the most part were unaware of providing the necessary techniques and facilities sae = 
conditions there. Dealers did not seem to be concerned because demanding requirements for fresh fruits and vegetables by the 
they (1) were accustomed to operating there, (2) were able to pass sansa da 7 
the high costs back to the grower or on to the retailer, and (3) knew For many years, many authorities have thought that with the 
their customers had no other source of supply. But the conditions development of the chain stores the terminal market operator 
in that market bothered me. They seemed to be wholly inconsistent would be eliminated and that all produce would move direct from 
with the ideals of efficiency which I thought were fundamental to the grower to the retailer, thus ‘‘eliminating the middleman.” 

i ania oe the American way of life. Soon after my visit an early ‘“‘urban However, the terminal markets have more than held their own 
ie }? renewal project” wiped out that market and forced the industry to over these years. The terminal market operator continues to be in 
relocate. But I could not wipe the problem out of my mind. business because he is performing a vital function for our industry, 

A General Condition and is doing it well. 

When I returned to the University, I learned that such What would it be without? 
inefficiencies in food distribution were prevalent throughout the What position would this industry be in without the terminal 
land. Food production was being pushed back into specialized markets? Who would solve the various problems that are part of 
growing areas and the population of the country was piling into the fresh fruit and vegetable industry? 
cities. There was little concern about the distribution system The grower has only limited control over the forces of nature. 
required to bring the food from farming areas to the people in the Growing conditions affected by weather result in shortages. over- 
cities. Yet neither specialized farming nor city living could exist production, great variety of quality. 
without a bridge to connect them. In regard to transportation. there are frequently breakdowns and 

Congress had made a study of the problem in 1922, and deplored delays, and the produce may develop unfavorable characteristics 
what it found. Others began to view the situation with alarm. The such as decay and breakdown in quality due to inherent 
life of the food wholesaler was hard. To many he became th: weaknesses that develop en route to destination. 
villain, or whipping boy; but what could he do about it? Something Also, consumer demand can be extremely variable. This demand 
obviously had to be done. Condemnation and abuse would not help. depends on psychological factors resulting from weather. 

How did such a condition develop and what should be done to For these reasons, it is difficult to plan ahead in produce 
correct it? marketing. 
The Early Markets As an example. one day recently. we had a car of lettuce which 

In the early history of our country most of our cities had a showed an average of 17 per cent decay, and another car which 
‘‘public market’’ to which farmers in the surrounding areas showed 10 per cent decay. Because they were sent through 
brought their products for sale directly to consumers. As the cities terminal markets for districution, both of these cars had value, but 
grew the consumers lived farther and farther from these markets, only when properly and quickly distributed through the proper 
so it became inconvenient for them to go there. Retail food stores channels. In other words, there are channels which can handle 
were established nearer to the consumer, and these retailers went produce of this type if it is done properly and promptly. But the 
to the old public markets, which then gradually shifted from retail chains would have rejected these two cars. Chain stores are not 
to wholesale operations. Around the public market in privately geared to handle problems like these. 
owned buildings of any and all types food wholesalers located. The Competing Buyers 
entire area became “‘the’’ wholesale food market for the city. Thus And, on the other hand, when it is a question of merchandising a 
was born the Faneuil Hall market, the Washington Streets, Dock product of vastly superior quality, the grower will invariably get 
Street, Camden Street, the French Market, Third Street and best returns if he uses the terminal market because competing 
Broadway, and all the others. buyers have an opportunity to compare. 

With the passage of time the population to be fed grew too large The produce business is a fast-moving operation that must be 
for such markets to handle the food — space was inadequate. Since kept on a flexible basis in order to meet the needs of a flexible and 
they were in the heart of the cities, tall buildings were constructed variable marketing situation. The question is, who is best equipped 
around them, so there was no room to expand. Products were to solve these problems which require prompt and quick decisions? 
stacked on sidewalks and in streets, resulting in deterioration, The answer is obvious. It is the terminal market operator. 
spoilage, and much hard labor. Railroads were invented, but it was As a terminal market business man, I am enthusiastic in my 
impossible to bring tracks through city streets to the stores — belief and participation in the new era for the terminal market 
cartage was necessary. Motor trucks came on the scene. They system, updated to meet the challenges of the new times. 
became longer and longer and more numerous. Traffic congestion At the same time, I cannot help but foresee the vital role to be 
resulted. Hours were lost by vehicles hauling products to and from played by United's Terminal Market Division, which I am 
the market. All of this added up to high rents, lack of space, big privileged to serve as chairman this year. 
cartage bills, high labor costs, waste of time, much deterioration Our program for the year is evidence of the type of service which 
and spoilage, and confusion. This created a situation where it TMD brings to its members in order to equip them better to meet 
seemed well-nigh impossible to move food through the market and the future. For example, we have tested our sales training seminars 
impossible to get it anywhere else. in several cities, including Baltimore, Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh. 

Something Had to Give and others. In every instance, TMD has been asked to come back as 

To relieve the situation, in some cities railroads built freight soon as possible for more of the same. Philadelphia TMD members 
houses and called them markets. In them carlot receivers could are preparing for sales seminais in the fall. 
unload and sell provided their receipts were brought in by the Counsel Service 
railroad which owned ‘‘the terminal.” The number of commodities TMD has available a tested counsel service to help members in 
available at any one time at these freight houses was limited, so the the construction of new facilities or remodeling of old structures. 
retailer had to visit both the old market and the new freight houses and the installation of modern equipment and handling machinery. 
to obtain all the commodities he needed, or the products had to be We are developing a Market Facilities Committee to bring the 
hauled from the freight house ‘‘terminal’’ to the old market — the composite experience of new market planneis and builders to the 
only place where the retailer could get all the products he wanted. aid of others who are just beginning to get into the same kind of 
This resulted in two middlemen with cartage in between. These venture. We are developing an educational service for the industry. 
freight houses were of limited value. They provided some relief for and we have outlined proven techniques for members to build 
the old market, but this was an inefficient way to get space and an complete merchandising programs of their own. 
expensive way to handle food. Obviously, this was not the answer. It has been an exciting experience to me to be associated with 

Since ‘‘necessity is the mother of invention,” other solations this industry. It is full of color, life. and vitality, and is the most 
were sought. Someone conceived the idea of having one firm own a exciting part of the food industry. We terminal market operators 


should look ahead to the future with confidence, for we have a 
great future. if we will only make the most of it. 


Section C - September, 1968 


Two questions must be answered: 

1) How important is the function of the terminal mar- 
ket to the fresh fruit and vegetable industry? and 

2) What steps should the terminal market operator 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Not Enough! Look Ahead 


(Continued from page 1) 
number of retail stores, and supplying them all from a single 
wholesale house — a “food chain."’ This made it unnecessary for 
the retail store operator to visit the market. The wholesale house, 
being assured of its retail outlets through common ownership, no 
longer had to be located in the old market area. Little thought was 





United Leader 


DAVID WARREN 


required to see that if a warehouse were built on a railroad track, 
large sums could be saved in cartage; if it were outside the old 
market, traffic congestion could be avoided; if a new building were 
constructed, it could have adequate refrigeration and handling 
equipment; with volume equal to that of any other wholesaler, it 
could go directly to the producing area for a large portion of its 
supplies. 

Certainly it would still need to pick up some items in the old 
market, but the high cost and inconvenience of such an operation 
created quite an incentive to avoid going there, With the 
opportunity to receive carloads and truckloads of foods directly at 
one warehouse with plenty of space and equipment, and to move 
them speedily and directly to the retail stores, costs were much 
lower than those required to move products through the older 
system. This idea seemed more useful than freight terminals, so it 
lasted. These chains found it relatively easy to attract business 
through lower prices made possible by lower costs. Independent 
retail outlets, still dependent on the old market, were under 
competitive pressure. They sought the solution by forming groups 
to have warehduses and services like the food chains. Thus they 
were able to avoid the old markets. 

Divided Markets 

In this manner the pressures on the old market were relieved — 
not by correcting the conditions in it, but by the splitting off of 
business. At this stage the ‘‘terminal market’’ became scattered 
and consisted of ‘‘the market’’ (the old one), the freight houses 
provided to carlot receivers by the railroads, and the chain store or 
voluntary group warehouses. Under this situation some 
wholesalers had to operate in more than one place and many 
buyers found it necessary to visit widely scattered places in the 
city. 

In one city an out-of-town buyer reported it required 16 hours for 
him to purchase and pick up his supplies at the old market (for 
truck receipts) the auction (for fruits), ‘‘the terminal’’ (for rail 
receipts of some vegetables and fruits), and the piers (for imports). 
This buyer was not happy with the situation, and sought better 
ways to obtain his supplies. The old market was no longer “‘the”’ 
terminal market. It was only a part of it — the most antiquated and 
inefficient part, the part that had not changed. 


The result was inevitable. Since food could by-pass the old area, 
it did. The volume in the old market declined. For a time it was 
sustained by the continued operation of farmers’ markets handling 
near-by products in season. In time the expanding city took over 
the near-by farm land, the number of small farmers declined, and 
the farmers with larger outputs did not have time to ‘peddle their 
products” on a farmers’ market. Thus city wholesale farmers’ 
markets began to pass away. Still those retailers who wished to 
visit the market to inspect, purchase, and haul away their supplies 
continued to use it. But these retailers had a full-time job running 
their stores, so they sought ways to place their orders by telephone 
and have their purchases delivered. Many firms in the old market 
went out of business, and others began to consider seriously what 
they could do. 


The handwriting on the wall was clear — ‘change or die.”’ The 
“terminal” market had become a different creature — no longer 
tied to one. location but collectively still performing the same basic 
function. It still received carloads and truckloads of single 
commodities and, with or without further processing, delivered 
a of mixed commodities to retail stores and public eating 
Pp . 

The demise of the city wholesale farmers’ market or the decline 
of the old market area might be the end of an era, but it was not the 
end of the need for terminal market facilities and of the need for 
the functions they perform. With each change some people said 
terminal markets were dead. Their kind of market might be dead 
(just as the shallowness of their thinking might indicate that they 
teo were slipping). Similar comments were made when gaslights 
changed night into day “‘against God’s will.” The passing of wagons 
did not mean the end of transportation. Nor did the demise of the 
one-room country school mark the end of education. 

Changed But Not Dead 

Thus terminal markets have changed. They are not dead. Nor are 
they going to die in the foreseeable future. However, they are going 
to change just as everything else will. The future of any wholesaler 
or of any market will, as in the past, depend on the extent to which 
they adjust to changing conditions. 

Some farsighted food distributors began to analyze the situation 
to see which way to go. Public retail markets had gone. Wholesale 
farmers’ markets in cities were going. Freight houses handling only 
products brought in by one railroad were not the answer. The old 
markets were obsolete. Still the cities were getting larger and 
larger: there were more people to feed: and obviously the food 
could not move directly from the farmer to each kitchen, no matter 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Improvement His Aim 


William C. Crow is director of the Transportation and 
Facilities Research Division in the Agricultural Research 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. He was born 
in Alabama, graduated from Maryville College in Tennessee 
and from the University of Chicago where his specialties 
were marketing and finance. 

While a student at the University of Chicago he became 
concerned about the need for improving the efficiency of 
handling food between the nation’s farms and its consumers. 
He has devoted his life to working with industry to improve 
the marketing system. 

For more than 33 years he has been in the Department of 
Agriculture. During this period he has been engaged in 
marketing research, service. and regulatory work on all 
commodities, at all levels from farm to consumer. He was in 
charge of shipping and storing foods that were sent abroad 
during World War II, and regulated refrigerated 
warehousing. 

He served as assistant to the Administrator of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service: and helped draft the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. the charter for the major 
part of the marketing programs of the Department. 

Presently Mr. Crow directs research to improve marketing 
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facilities of all kinds, transportation, storage, handling 
equipment and methods, and containers — a field in recent 
years called ‘‘physical distribution.’’ Under his guidance 
plans have been developed for new markets in 60 cities — 
more than half of which have been built or are under 
construction. He also has advised countries throughout the 
per on problems relating to the physical distribution of 

In recognition of his efforts he has received a medal from 
the government of France and been named ‘‘Chevalier de 1’ 
Ordre du Merite Agricole;"’ a citation by the Greater 
Philadelphia Movement for conceiving, developing plans for. 
and promoting construction of the Philadelphia Food 
Distribution Center; a citation by the National Association of 
Produce Market Managers; and the USDA Superior Service 
Award. 

He is an honorary member of the National Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses, an honorary citizen of several 
cities, and a member of several professional societies. In 
addition to. his work in marketing he is active in community 
and church activities. He served 13 terms on the Public 
Utilities Commission and has been a member of the 
Arlington, Va.. Committee of 100 since its organization. 
Occasionally he has time for a game of golf at the Springfield. 
Va.. Golf and Country Club. 
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MARKETING FACILITY STUDIES-TERMINAL MARKETS 


The illustrations pictured here, all supplied 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are presented primarily to show 
the improvements that have been made in 
the nation’s system of Terminal Markets. 
The line drawing which is self explanatory, 
shows where new ‘market facilities have 
been completed and where new market fa- 
cilities are in the planning stage. The black 


dots indicate completed facilities and the 
tiny clear circles indicate cities where 
new market studies have been made, but 
actual construction of new facilities has 
not yet started. The other photographs 
show some U.S. Terminal Markets as they 
were “Yesterday” and some others as they 
look “Today.” 


GOLDEN GATE Produce Terminal, San Francisco----1962. 


OLD FASHIONED and over-crowded, but 
doing business—fresh fruit and vegetable 


HORSE POWER was the thing when this 
photograph of the Los Angeles market was 
made in 1909. Also, it should be notea 
that there were no display platforms, no 


market at Detroit, Mich.—1928. 
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sheds and no protection for fresh fruits 
and vegetables, horses, sellers and buyers, 
from the sun, rain and wind. 
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Chicago’s South 
Water St. Market 
Has Long History 


By KYRAN CAREY 
An interesting history 
becomes this market on South 
Water Street, whose roots 
forged deep into the land long 
before the city of Chicago even 
existed 


South Water Street grew from 


canal. Germans, Czechs, Poles 
and Russian Jews, followed by 
Italians and Greeks, soon also 
made this ethnic ward their 
home. By 1862 the market 
extended along both sides of 
South Water Street for a 
distance of about seven blocks 
west of State Street. The 
physical facilities included 200 
buildings, two to four stories 
high, small in size, and lacking 
display and storage space. 

Although in the center of 
Chicago, the market was a 
world of its own. Growing with 
the city, yet separated from it 
by its personality, the street 
became one of the largest 
produce markets in the world. 
Native tongues of Greece, Italy, 
and England simultaneously 
blended loudly, bargaining in 
front of shops bearing odd 
names and behind wagons 
brimming with fresh food. 

For as far back as 1893, fresh 
produce was big business here, 
as may be noted by the usual 75 
to 100 carloads of California 
peaches and pears sold on South 
Water Street in one average 
day. 

Wagons Wheel to Wheel 

A few operated at the old 
market and moved to the 
present location may remember 
the wagons standing wheel to 
wheel along the curbstones of 
this famous street as others 
wormed their way down the 
narrow street middle. Boxes, 
baskets, and barrels were the 
center of attraction then, piled 
high with produce to feed the 
people of Chicago and the 
midwest. 

But as early as 1904 
objections were raised to the 
market location in the center of 
the city, and by 1911 demand 
for relocation was even greater. 
Many were saying, ‘South 
Water Street is in the way.. .it 
is too narrow for the kind of 
business that is done there. . .it 
is too crowded...dirty...ugly. 
The heart of town is no place 
for a great market place.. .it 
must be moved out.’’ And many 
were right. 

From early morning until late 
afternoon, seeming confusion 
and disorder prevailed on the 
street as thousands of wagons 
and later some trucks arrived 
and departed, loaded to 
capacity with fruits, vegetables, 
poultry, game, butter. cheese. 
eggs, coffee, teas, spices, and 

; grocery supplies. ‘The sidewalks 

; were piled high with boxes, 

* baskets and crates of produce, 
leaving only a narrow lane 
through which other boxes, 
baskets and crates could be 
transported on hand trucks. 

On the old market, a trade 
publication reported, ‘‘The 
narrow street delays traffic, 
increases the expenses of 
handling and causes serious 
product deterioration. The 
sidewalks are narrow and the 
stores are poorly arranged and 
equipped.” 


Difficult to Reach 

In addition, the market was 
located in the north end of 
town, not easily accessible to 
the railroad yards on Chicago’s 
southwest side. Despite the 
convenience of the market’s 
treceiving docks for produce 
from other midwestern 
markets, violent summer 
‘storms caused delays in 
‘unloading and considerable 

amounts of spoilage. 
While several attempts were 
made to relocate the market, 
some merchants, resistant to 


change, objected stroagly. 
Between 1914 and 1917, there 
was just delay after delay, until 
finally the federal government 
required street level changes 
that would make relocation of 
the market imperative. The 
market site was condemned and 
plans to move began to form. 

Organizations for the change 
were formed — primarily the 
South Water Market Trust, with 
150 representatives joined. A.H. 
Welch was their first president, 
assisted by vice president W.F. 
Morf, treasurer Nathan 
Lapidus, and secretary H.A. 
Eck. The Market Service 
Association, which grew out of 
the Trust, later became the 
official mouthpiece of the 
industry on South Water 
Market. 

Land in the newly proposed 
area was first bought secretly, 
selling for $20 per front foot in 
the shabby neighborhood, later 
jumping to $2,000 when rumor 
of the move spread. Architect 
B.K. Goodman & Co. was 
selected for the $17 million two- 
block project of 166 stores, 100- 
foot wide streets and 42-foot 
wide alleays. 

Court Order in 1925 

In January, 1925, a court 
order for moving was issued, 
and six months plus later, Aug. 

1925, merchants took 
i of their new 


“Dobbin.” Cold storage houses 
relieved much of the ice 
packing. And the new market 
itself replaced what was once a 
dilapidated, tumbling 
neighborhood, by providing an 
outlet for Chicago’s then second 
largest industry — the produce 
industry. 

Sam Schatz of Gridley Maxon 
& Co., recalled the move from a 
Chicago publication in 1958 
when he said, ‘It meant the end 
of an era for many of us, but on 
the other hand, the whole 
market was better off.’’ 

It was expected that the new 
market would alleviate all 
previous congestion problems 
and would ably serve Chicago 
for at least the next 25 years. 
But shortly after moving day, it 
was realized that bigger trucks 
and other new handling 
techniques would create 
difficultues. In fact, the 1925 
criticisms of the old street can 

only be compared with 1965 
criticisms of South Waver 
Market. 

The Chicago Tribune here has 
reported .one visiting 
congressman as saying he was 
appalled at the contamination 
of the fresh produce in the 
marketing processes, and at the 
serious traffic congestion there. 


Plan to Move or Expand 

While these complaints have 
been contested, the wheels are 
turning for either a new or an 
expanded market, the next step 
in the history of South Water 
Market. By necessity, the 
industry is growing as rapidly as 
the population, and the Chicago 
market now handles virtually 

it and vegetable 
imaginable. 

While the case for relocating 
the market is strong, the 
market’s planned development 
and comparative recent origin 
have led some to the opinion 
that the present operation is 
successful and the best of the 
four markets here. What this 
market means to Chicago is 
difficult to determine. To a few, 
it is regarded as antiquated, to 
others it is a way of life. It 
means revenue, satisfied 
consumers who prefer fresh 
food, and it means employment 
in this mammoth metropolis. 

As the market outgrows its 
present limitations, it may well 
mean a new, even more exciting 
market site, or it may mean an 
expansion of the existing one. 
But the hard core of Chicago’s 
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BACK IN 1901, the South Water Street pro- 
duce market in Chicago looked like this. 
This picture was made from a color postcard, 


South Water Market produce 
community apparently believes 
in the old adage — ‘Where 
there’s a Will, There’s a Way!” 
And most merchants would 
prefer expansion or 
redevelopment of their present 
facility to a new move at a new 
location. 

For several years merchants 
have themselves been 
conducting an incisive appraisal 
of the ‘‘state of the street.” 
Although they still must break 
through a foreboding line of 
skeptics, they have arrived at 
some solutions which a few 
observers believe have 
considerably enlivened 
Chicago’s produce marketplace. 


Fla. 


Delivery Hours 

Truck delivery hours on 
South Water Market were 
changed in 1965, so as to better 
accommodate truck traffic. The 
new hours have relieved 
congestion by keeping the over- 
the-road trucks off the market 
when customers are present. 

Commission merchants 
reported an _ enthusiastic 
response to this change, stating 
that customers who had stayed 
away for years were now 
encouraged to return to the 
produce market. 

The returning buyers said 
they had missed coming to the 
market to select the “really 
fresh produce” but, due to 





loaned to The Packer by Herman J. Heid- 
rich of Herman J. Heidrich & Sons, Orlando, 


traffic congestion, they could 
not drive and park close to the 
market; the time and effort just 
were not worth it any more. 
Still, “‘The Street” as it is 
known in the trade, has been 
described by one merchant as 
“tan antique from another era.”’ 
He continued to explain that the 
market ‘‘was built for wagons 
and small trucks, not the 40-foot 
units now in_ use.’’ 
Consequently, he added, 
“traffic is in a continual snarl, 
necessitating limited loading 
hours and the continual 
attention of the _ police 


department.” 
This same critic said, 


IF AND WHEN a decision is made to re- . 
locate the South Water Street market in Chi- 
cago, a decision which at this time is in a dis- 
cussion stage with many pros and cons involv- 


moreover, that rail service to 
the terminal is “‘the rail service 
of 50 years ago, not the modern 
railroader’s idea of today.”’ 
Critical of Buildings 
Likewise, some spokesmen 
are critical of the multi-story 
buildings along the street 
which, unlike the single-level 
units now being used in all 
modern commercial property, 
necessitate transporting 
perishable merchandise via 
elevators from storage units to 
the selling floor. In addition, it 
is their contention that most of 


the buildings are operating with 
an out-of-date power and water 
supply. Sanitation conditions, as 
they see them, are “archaic, in 
most instances, and in some, 
non-existent.” It is difficult, 
they say, to view the market as 
a place to handle fresh food for 
human consumption. 

On the other hand, in defense 
of the South Water Market 
operations, Albert Barnett, 
president of the Market Service 
Association, maintains, ‘‘our 
aim is to serve the consumers 
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ed, one possible model for a new Market: 
center is pictured here. It is purely a model | 
built for discussion and study of all concerned | 
in the Chicago Market. 


with quality goods and?! 
expedient service and I, for one, 
am proud of our record.” ' 
5 Barnett explains that : 
use our ‘obsolete | 
streets, we are able to! 
concentrate completely during 
the morning rush hours on 
selling and delivering to our | 
customers in an expedient and ‘ 
efficient manner, without being « 
hampered by the confusion of ! 
simultaneous unloading of large * 
out-of-state trailer trucks that « 
carry our produce.” 
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OUR SHIPPERS 


ARE STILL WORKING, AND 


THE APPLES, PEACHES, PEARS, CITRUS KEEP COMING 
THROUGH TO YOU BECAUSE WE HAVE 


— The facilities with its trucks, coolers, etc. 
— The know-how to do a better job. 
— The men who are dedicated to supplying 
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their retailers and serving our shippers. 


49-515. WATER MARKET 
CHICAGO, ILL 60608 

















NER-CHICAGO 


CHICAGO: sales headquarters for All F.0.B. BERNER Shipping Point Packing Operations. 


CHICAGO: Sales for All Mixed Truck business, Anything Available en The Chicago Market, Trucks, Express, Air 
By Anything, we mean Anything . . . Including our Famous “WOODEN SHOE” Grand Onion Sets 
from Cook County, Ill. and Kenosha Racine area of Wisconsin AUGUST IS—APRIL 30 


SOMERS, WIS.: CABBAGE JULY 15 - OCTOBER 30 
RACINE-KENOSHA, Wis.: POTATOES JULY 15 - FEBRUARY. 
BERLIN, Wis.: “HERALD” brand LETTUCE JULY - SEPT. 
MONTELLO, Wis.: “HERALD” brand LETTUCE JULY - SEPT. 
ROBERTSDALE, Ala.: POTATOES MAY 15 - JUNE 15 - SWEET POTATOES AUGUST to OCTOBER 
HENAGER, Ala. (Sand Mountain) POTATOES JUNE 20 @ JULY 25 
BYRON CENTER, Mich.: CELLO RADISHES MAY 30 - OCTOBER 30 


COOK COUNTY, ILL. (Arlington Valley Growers Co-Op) 


Sweet Corn, Cabbage, Onions, Peppers 
Cucumbers, Squash, Pumpkins, 
Asparagus, Green Onions 
JUNE 15 - OCTOBER 30 






































ROBERT L. BERNER CO, 


73-75 SOUTH WATER MARKET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Barnett Sees Future 


With More Special 


Activity in Produce 


(Editor’s Note: When it was 
decided to publish a Terminal 
Market Section for The 
Packer’s 75th anniversary, the 
editors decided to interview a 
representative of one of the 
nation’s leading produce 
terminals, Chicago’s South 
Water Market. The purpose was 
to find out not only how this 
terminal operates as a 
wholesale outlet, but how this 
market is working toward 
industry improvements and its 
views on retail communication. 

One of the most successful 
“stores” on ‘‘The Street”’ is that 
of the Albert Barnett Co., and 


shipper. And every shipper that 
I have used in the past naturally 
wanted to move more 
merchandise. 

PACKER: What prime 
factors do you feel are 
important when selecting a 
shipping outlet? 

BARNETT: When we first 
went into the _ business 
(brokerage operation), I 
contacted some of my shippers 
and they seemed thrilled with 
the idea that I could be moving 
more merchandise for them. I 
have acquired good shippers, 
and when visiting the producing 
areas, I buy on reputation of the 


BARNETT keeps customers posted on daily available items 
through contact with reliable sources of supply. This means 
selecting the best possible shippers in each fruit district and 


sticking with them. 


the interview was with Al 
Barnett, president of the 
Market Service Assn., and 
whom one could name as the 
man who put the “GO” in 
Chicago’s South Water Market. 

The Albert Barnett Co. was 
organized in 1930, and will 
celebrate its 25th anniversary at 
56-58 So. Water Market Jan. 1, 
1969. Barnett, who began in the 
produce industry at the age of 
14, has been one of the leading 
jobbers on South Water Market 
and has recently established a 
separate brokerage operation, 
the Barnett Distributing Co.) 

PACKER: How does the 
wholesa'e operator today 
service the large retail outlet? 

BARNETT: The modern way 
of selling is usually from 
shipper directly to large outlet 
with an intermediate jobber 
who can handle F.O.B. 
purchasing for the retailer. The 
trend is, any retailer who 
believes he can buy 500 to 600 
packages of one commodity, 
wants to buy these from the 
grower-shipper. 

Recognizing this, I, as a 
jobber, have recently opened a 
brokerage division, the Barnett 
Distributing Co., where we act 
as a go-between, procuring 
from the shipper for the larger 
customer, the retailer, at 
F.O.B. prices. We feel this is a 
unique way of working a service 
that we could, and have 
already, performed. 

PACKER: How best can a 
brokerage operation perform in 
conjunction with a _ jobbing 
operation? 

BARNETT: Our brokerage, 
now in operation four months, 
is operated in conjunction with 
my jobbing house, and I have 
found that it is workable. 
Running a jobbing house and 
procuring merchandise on 
brokerage for retailers, I find 
that it is very beneficial for all 
parties concerned, giving us 
more distribution at less cost to 
the retailer. We can bring in a 
load, one-half of which can be 
sold to a retailer at F.O.B 
prices, and the remainder can 
be purchased by ourselves for 
our own jobbing house. In many 
cases, this is workable, 
especially with carlot, piggy- 
back or mixed truck loads. 

PACKER: How does this 
operation benefit the retailer? 

BARNETT: In some 
instances we can bring a piggy- 
back load in from the west, and 
if part of it is sold to a large 
local supermarket, we can 
transport his portion of the load 
with our own trucking 
equipment. The overall cost to 
the retailer would be less than 
his cost would be had he 
purchased this commodity 
direct from the shipper and 
used other transportation, other 
than piggy-back. 

PACKER: How do you view 
the reception your new 
brokerage operation has 
received from members in the 
industry? 

BARNETT: Reception to our 
brokerage business has been 
very good. We have retained 
our larger customers because 
they wanted to be F.0.B. 
buyers. In modernizing and 
streamlining our operation, and 
continuously trying to cut our 
operation costs, we feel that by 
being in the brokerage business 
we are able to move more 

ise for the grower- 


shipper, as well as the growing 
section; these both I feel are 
important considerations. 

PACKER: In a_ fruit 
wholesale business today, what 
is the keynote to success? 

BARNETT: In a successful 
fruit wholesale business today, 
it is essential to have a good 
source of supply from good, 
dependable shippers. Now, 
even more, in the future, too, 
the most important thing is, and 
will continue to be, getting good 
fruit. I handle some 1,500 cars 
of fruit a year, and a good deal 
of our merchandise is bought 
and sold without our looking at 
it from the time it leaves the 
field from shippers to other 
jobbers and distributors. 

PACKER: As a jobber, how 
do you service your customers? 

BARNETT: Almost without 
exception, our customers look 
to us as a source of volume 
supplies of quality 
merchandise. This means that 
we must be constantly posted 
on all items that are moving and 
have them available daily for 
our customers. To do this, we in 
turn must have a constant and 
reliable source of supply, which 
means selecting the best 
possible shippers in each fruit 
district and sticking with them. 
This accustoms our buyers to 
specific levels and at the same 
time develops their confidence 
in the merchandise we have to 
sell. 

PACKER: What type of 
accounts do you service? 

BARNETT: My _ accounts 
include local jobbers, service 
wholesalers, distributors, 
purveyors, independent 
supermarkets, and _ branch 
warehouses of national chains. 
Many of the _ independent 
customers depend on us as their 
primary supplier, and rely on us 
to keep them posted on 
seasonal commodity changes 
and price trends, as well as to 
assit them in preparing for 
special sales. 

The national chains use us 
mainly as a source for less than 
carlot requirements, and 
occasionally as a source for 





THE RECENTLY organized Barnett Distribut- 
ing Co., has enabled Barnett (left) to retain 
larger customers. By being in the brokerage 


large volumes of a commodity 
that suddenly becomes scarce 
or when emergencies develop 
due to delay in shipment or bad 
arrivals. 

PACKER: How can 
wholesalers us well as retailers 
effect industry improvements in 
consumer communication? 

BARNETT: To bring about 
an improved consumer 
response to fresh vs. frozen and 
processed products, 
wholesalers and retailers must 
work together. And there is 
much to be done, as the hard 
core of progressive merchants 
will tell you. 

PACKER: You use the term 
“‘merchant.”” Do you feel the 
produce industry is helping to 
merchandise its products? If so, 
how? 

BARNETT: Direct buying of 
many large food chains has 
changed the complexion of the 
whole produce _ industry 
considerably. In the future, 
industry promotion of fresh 
fruits and vegetables direct to 
the consumer will enable retail 
customers to merchandise a 
wider selection and variety of 
commodities. The wholesaler 
must keep his retail customers 
better posted on what 
commodities offer good 
merchandising possibilities for 
next week’s ad. And, incidently, 
only a terminal market buyer 
can work this closely with the 
advertising department. 

PACKER: What efforts can 
and will be made by -the 
produce industry to help the 
retailer increase produce sales? 

BARNETT: Efforts should, 
and are being made to assure 
improved consumer response as 
well as commodity repeaters 
after a special is advertised. The 
greatest thing, both for the 
retailer and the wholesaler, is 
when you have a repeater on a 
commodity. 

The thing that hurts our 
industry must is what could be 
termed ‘‘rushing the season.”’ 
For example, at the beginning 
of the grape shipping season, 
our first grapes out of California 
and Arizona often are yet 
immature when picked and 
shipped to market. If these 
grapes are immature and the 
housewife buys them and finds 
them to be not sweet enough, 
often she will not buy any more 
grapes until late in the season. 
This can mean no repeaters, 
retarding our early seasonal 
business. If picked only, say, 
five days later, these grapes 
would be sweet, ready for 
market and ready for consumer 
consumption. I’ve seen the 
same situation arise with 
western apples, picked when 
dry, immature, when the 
shipping season opens. Besides, 
even when a consumer buys a 
“green” commodity and allows 
it to sit in her kitchen to ripen, 
often it becomes over-ripe or 
dried out before she realizes it. 
Then, when she does eat it, she 
is not satisfied with what she 
believes is really ripe and ready 
to eat. 

PACKER: What can the 
wholesaler do to better improve 
produce condition by the time it 
is delivered to the retail outlet? 

BARNETT: For four years 
now, we have been engaged 
ourselves with a local retailer in 
our own Anjou Pear pre- 
ripening operation. Upon 
receipt of a shipment, the pears 
are placed in a high 70 degrees 
humidity room, where they 
remain until 12 pounds pressure 
indicates the pears are ready for 
shipment to the retail store 
warehouse. This program has 
worked well. In fact, after this 
pre-ripening treatment, the 
pears are good for about five 
days shelf life in the store. And 
the housewife can consume 
these pears immediately when 
she gets them home. 


PACKER: How has the 
produce industry promoted 
produce to the consumer? 

BARNETT: In_ promoting 
produce to the consumer, at 
different times many of our 
organizations, such as National 
Apple Institute, Prune 
Association, Pear Bureau, 
Sunkist Orange Growers, Seal 
Sweet Organization, National 
Peach Council, and various 
other organizations 
representing different seasonal 
commodities, distribute 
advertising material, spot ads 
on TV, and try to keep the 
public fresh-minded. The cost 
of this type of advertising is 
generally paid by assessment of 
a few pennies per package to 
the grower and shipper. 

So, we in the industry are 
working together to promote 
the fresh theme direct to the 
consumer. Many organizations 
and commodity groups as well, 
such as grape, apple, citrus and 
pineapple, work on individual 
promotions, sometimes directly 
with retailers, and sometimes in 
conjunction with wholesalers 
who then work with retailers. 

Even retail chains, wishing to 
gain access to more suppliers, 
find it beneficial to work with 
us to reach the consumer 
better. We at Barnett have 
worked closely with Chicago 
retail outlets several years in 
promoting the fresh theme. 
Also, when we receive display 
kits or other point-of-purchase 
merchandise from commodity 
groups or their agencies, we see 
that our retail customers get 
this material. 


PACKER: How have national 
food manufacturers (exclusive 
of processed and frozen fruits 
and vegetables) helped the 
fresh industry promote produce 
to the consumer? 

BARNETT: National food 
manufacturers find it profitable 
to advertise their products 
along with various fresh fruit 
items. Cereal promotions 
feature fresh fruit and Kraft 
utilizes fresh apples for its fall 
carmel apple promotion too. 
You see everywhere other 
products being advertised with 
fresh. The only way you can get 
the consumer to realize that 
there is such a thing as fresh 
fruits and vegetables is to 
advertise. 


PACKER: Do you expect the 
frozen products will continue to 
compete with the fresh field? 

BARNETT: It can only be 
expected that the frozen fruits 
and vegetables will probably 
gain even wider consumer 
acceptance in the future. 
Naturally, with any item that is 
manufactured such as frozen, 
canned, or condensed fruits and 
vegetables, costs are lowered 
and money is_ saved on 
transportation and everything 
else. These factors are 
definitely in favor of the frozen, 
canned and condensed items, as 
compared with our _ high 
transportation and processing 
costs for fresh items. The 
retailers are faced with rising 
labor costs too. 

PACKER: How, then, do you 
see wholesale operations in the 
future? 

BARNETT: In the future, the 
good jobber will remain, with 
good business and good sources 
of supply. The broker, too, will 
stand his own, but some of the 
smaller operators may be 
passed by. There will be fewer 
operators, but improved 
methods by those who do 
remain, with more and more 
specialization. This is because 
everyone has to streamline their 
operations, even at the retail 
level, with increased pre- 
packaging, hopefully to lower 
costs and thereby enable and 
encourage consumers to buy 
more fresh produce. 


business Barnett is able to move more 
merchandise for the grower-shipper. .Robert 
L. Drabek (right) heads sales. 
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Look Ahead— 


(Continued from page 2) 


how happy some people would be to eliminate the middleman. 
Only cne element of the conglomeration of ‘‘terminal market 
facilities’’ seemed to point the way out. What lessons could be 
learned from it? 

The Modern Warehouse 

The modern food distributor's warehouse seemed to be working. 
To it products came directly by rail and truck from producing areas 
throughout the United States. Without cartage. with no back- 
breaking labor, and with little delay and exposure, these cars and 
trucks were mechanically unloaded over platforms at truck and car 
floor height into these buildings. In the buildings they went into 
rooms with controlled temperature and humidity, and often such 
rooms were equipped with air doors. 

Instead of handling each crate or hamper several times. such 
containers were stacked on pallets, which in turn were stacked 
three high to save space. Adequate space and equipment were 
available for all kinds of processing. From these buildings large 
trucks could deliver loads of mixed commodities directly to retail 
outlets. Costs of handling through these warehouses were low. So 
was spoilage and deterioration. What would happen if new 
“terminal markets” consisting of warehouses such as these were 
built? 

New Type of Market Born 

Some people started out to try a new approach. Of course 
mistakes were made, but the movement seemed to be in the right 
direction. In Cleveland in the '20s the Northern Ohio Food 
Terminal was built, and in Buffalo the Niagara Frontier Food 
Terminal. These developments marked the first changes toward a 
new type of market. Each had wide streets. Over the objections of 
many of their tenants, they had truck-height (and to humor some 
people half truck-height) platforms. 

Both had facilities for large and small dealers, chains and 
independents, and a farmers’ market; and they included 
distributors of a wide variety of foods (not merely fresh fruits and 
vegetables). Neither had railroad tracks all the way to the stores, 
but they brought them close. Each, bowing to the pressures of the 
times. did not welcome with enthusiasm the receipt of products by 
truck. There were bitter fights against these upstarts. They were 
defying tradition. Action moved into the courts. But a good idea is 
harder to suppress than a revolution. These markets lasted and 
grew. Their competing prophets of doom passed away. While these 
markets were assisted by railroads, they were not freight houses. 
They attempted to build markets instead, and made a real 
contribution toward marketing facilities of the future. 

USDA Helps 

In 1935 the U. S. Department of Agriculture began to help cities 
and food distributors develop plans to replace outmoded markets 
with new ones that would cut costs, meet the needs of the times. 
and be adaptable to the needs of the future. Co-operation without 
pressure was used. A study of existing markets — their faults and 
good features — resulted in a publication in 1938 on the markets of 
40 leading cities. In September 1935 a committee of the trade in 
Philadelphia asked the Department to put the entire staff it had 
assembled for this type of work (consisting of half time of a man) 
into a study to determine what could be done to sustain a faltering 
Dock Street Market. 

To the surprise of some of the members of that committee the 
wild-eyed bureaucrat recommended the abandonment of Dock 
Street and the construction of a new type of market near the 
railroad terminals. With all deliberate speed, a few more studies. 
and much work by many people. this proposal was adopted about 
1960. Still it was accomplished by reason and co-operation and with 
mounting enthusiasm — hardéo detect at first. but growing to 
extensive proportions at the climax — and culminated in the 
Philadelphia Food Distribution Center. 

Others Ask Aid 

Then came requests for studies in New York. Kansas City, San 
Francisco, Atlanta — 60 cities in all. In every case an attempt was 
made to combine the experience of local people with that 
accumulated by those in the Department of Agriculture. In the 
early ‘40s the Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives studied the situation and proposed legislation, 
unanimously enacted by the Congress. which gave a great boost to 
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this effort to improve city marketing facilities and set in motion the 
whole effort of the government to assist in improving the 
distribution of food between farms and consumers. It appeared 
that the first market planned would never get built, but it did. Then 
new facilities came one after another. In more than half the cities 
for which plans have been developed new facilities have been built. 

Others will be, and markets based on the studies and experience 
of the United States are going up in every part of the world. None 
of these new markets has been free of mistakes, but much has been 
learned from experience, and they all are great improvements over 
those they replaced. Estimated savings from the new markets in 
the United States amount to about $100,000,000 per year. These 
savings for two weeks would repay all the money spent by the 
USDA in its 33 years of working on this particular problem. 

Food Distribution Centers 

Thus the “terminal market” has become a different creature. no 
longer tied to one location but collectively still performing the 
same basic functions. The quantity of food handled goes up and up. 
When individual distributors could not wait for group action, they 
have selected a site and built for themselves modern warehouses. 
In many cities large numbers of food distributors are relocating 
into *‘food distribution centers’’ designed for utmost efficiency 
under present conditions and for modification to meet the 
foreseeable needs of the future. 

These new food distribution centers are located outside the 
central business area where plenty of less costly land is available. 
The sites chosen are accessible to railroads and super-highways. 
The buildings are usually one story high. In well-planned markets 
not more than one-fourth of the land area is covered by buildings. 
Located in these markets are all types of food wholesalers. They 
may be chain, voluntary, or independent. Most of them take orders 
by telephone and deliver directly to retail food stores and 
restaurants. When these markets are properly located and have 
adequate land, other food distributors needing new facilities move 
into or adjacent to them. It seems that all food wholesalers, both 
chain and independent. in choosing a location seek sites on railroad 
tracks, easily accessible to the retail outlets of the area. on 
reasonably priced land. Hence, if a site is properly chosen for fruit 
and vegetable distributors, other wholesalers locate in or near it. 

Benefits Many 

Experience has shown that the location of the site is not the only 
magnet that tends to draw wholesalers of different types together. 
When an area is set aside for food wholesaling and processing, 
better planning is possible. Non-market traffic can be kept out. 
Better rail service can be provided. Better highways can be 
constructed to one area than could be provided to reach many 
scattered locations. There are economies of construction and 
operating costs when many facilities are provided in one area. 
Several costs do not rise in proportion to the size of the project. 
Consolidation of facilities reduces the cross-hauling from one part 
of a city to another. In an industrial park devoted to food 
wholesaling and processing it is easier for a wholesaler who is short 
on a commodity to make fill-in purchases from another: meat 
wholesalers have an advantage in being near specialists to whom 
they sell portions of the carcass, such as sausage makers and 
portion-control distributors. Distributors who do not need a 
carload of a product still can buy in carlots by pooling their orders 
with a neighbor. 

The larger the volume and variety of business done in one 
location the more attractive the market is to buyers. With enough 
distributors in an area. common services can be provided — 
refrigerated warehouses, central refrigeration. banks, office 
buildings, garage service, restaurants, garbage collection and 
incineration, and snow removal. In a consolidated food distribution 
center better communication is possible. special bus service for 
employees can be arranged: and better regulation of hours of 
selling can be established. Joint promotions can be undertaken. 
Better inspection services can be provided. A concentration of food 
distributors also has advantages to companies who market through 
these firms. These salesmen can make more calls in a day. 
Deliveries of a manufacturer's product to several wholesalers are 
facilitated. 

Joint Economics 
One also wonders about the possibility of bringing other 
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WATERCRESS 


HAWAIIAN PAPAYAS e AVACADOS 


CUT FLOWERS 
HOLLY & MISTLETOE 


in Season 


Handle 


LIMES 





GROWER OWNED 





MUSHROOM GROWERS ASSN. SALES CO. 


18 South Water 


Market Chicago, Illinois 60608 








ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS 


Tel. Area Code 312 - HAymarket 1-7243 (ss) e HAymarket 1-7088 (pp) 
Frank Kutchan, Gen. Mgr. - Tony Manzo, Sales - Dan Navilo, Sales - Chas. Fusco, Sales 


(Res. 788-6034) 


(Res. 484-3042) (Res. 626-2971) (Res. 453-6758) 





CARLOTS 


12 So. Water Market 
James Caruso, Pres. 
(Res. 446-4251) 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS TRUCKLOTS 


J. CARUSO PRODUCE, -.. 


Area Code 312 
243-9855 (ss) 
243-8822 (pp) 


Chicago, Ill., 60608 
Anthony Caruso 
(Res. 827-8494 








EDW. H. ANDERSON & 
Cco., INC. 
312-666-6006 

BACON BROTHERS, INC. 
312-226-0958 


F.E. BALDWIN & CO. 
312-226-3798 





THE POTATO 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS: 


H.C. BERGART SON, INC. 
312-343-5466 


CHICAGO POTATO CO., INC. 
312-829-1475 


W.J. ENGEL CO., INC. 
312-226-5100 


POTATOES 
“ON TRACK” CHICAGO 


YOU CAN PRO 
SELECTING 








FIT BY 


ALL YOUR 


AND O 


NIONS 


66 
1. You have a wider range to select from On Track. ”’ 


2. Your pricing is closer to your date of arrival. 


3. You benefit from the last minute inspection by 


Experienced Brokers and Distributors 


FELDMAN FRUIT CO. 
OF ILLINOIS, INC. 
312-226-5262 


S. FRIEDMAN & SONS, INC. 
312-928-5959 


M. W.~ FRISSELL & CO., INC. 
312-226-6336 


HOWARD HUIZINGA CO. 
312-738-1164 


STERLING HUXTAB 
312-829-38 


KENNEDY & KRATZER, INC. 


312-666-63 


e Progressive Shippers Use Chicago for 
Wider Distribution and Marketing Control. 


R.A. KLOTZ & CO. 
312-927-3240 


POTATO SPECIALTIES, INC. 
312-928-5959 


SKOKIE PRODUCE CO. 
312-927-3174 


LE CO., INC. 
62 


SID LIPSIG & CO. 
312-829-6413 


MURLAS BROTHERS CO. 


STEINBERG BROS. CO. 
312-674-4200 


08 312-376-9095 


ABOVE DEALERS ARE MEMBERS OF 


AND ONION .ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


1425 SOUTH WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Miles Van Arkel, Manager 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK — CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RAILROAD — CITY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


— CHICAGO TRAFFIC AGENCY 


IDAHO GROWERS AND SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION — H. HASKELL LURIE, Attorney at Law — SANTA FE RAILROAD — WICKMAN TRAFFIC SERVICE 
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‘Indianapolis 
Hub Market In 
100-Mile Area 


South Side Market area, 
adjacent to South New Jersey 
and Maryland Streets. The 
market area extends about 100 
miles in every direction with 
complete coverage of most of 
this area. 

Indianapolis receivers handle 
fruits and vegetables from all 
parts of the country. In 
addition, there is considerable 
produce grown in. this section 
and also a good size green- 
house vegetable industry has 
been established with consid- 
erable shipping of greenhouse 
vegetables. 

Approximately 14,000 carlot 
and trucklot equivalents are 
unloaded at the Terminal 
annually. Approximately 25 
receiver-jobbers operate here, 
as well as four national chain 
outlets which warehouse 
produce here. 

The Terminal is serviced by 
New York Central Railroad, 
which has team tracks on the 
terminal property. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
serve the local produce industry 
and both have team tracks near 
the South Side Market. The 
New York Central also has 
team tracks in this section. 
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Castellini Co. Prime Example 
Of Yesterday— Today— Ter morrow 


CINCINNATI — Travelers 
enroute to Greater Cincinnati’s 
airport or crossing the Ohio 
River from downtown 
Cincinnati to Kentucky, cannot 
help but see the sign ‘The 
Castellini Company”’ across the 
company’s large fresh fruit and 
vegetable warehouse and 
distribution center here. Just a 
stone’s throw from the heart of 
downtown and the railroads’ 
produce team tracks, The 
Castellini sign has been a 
landmark for nearly 70 years to 
Greater Cincinnatians. To 
them, as well as to customers in 
mors than 25 states, the sign has 
been symbolic of what has been 
inscribed below it: ‘The Best in 
Fruits and Vegetables.” 


Few companies typify so well 
The Packer’s 75th. Anniversary 
commemorative theme — the 
‘Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow’ of the dynamic 
produce industry. 

The founder, J. J. “Joe” 
Castellini, started his career in 
1891, when he was 15 years old, 
as a clerk and fruit handler for 
the old M. Fugazzi & Co. in 
Cincinnati. A hard worker, and 
ambitious, he attended a night 
school bookkeeping course, and 
in 1898, just slightly over 21 
years of age and with a capital 
of $500, he became.a partner in 


LOOKING FOR A 
DEPENDABLE OUTLET? 


CAPODICE- 
GRINGER 


47 S. WATER MARKET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Is Your Answer 


for Orderly Distribution of 
Your 


Fresh 


_ * its 


éx i 


ON THE NATION’S SECOND LARGEST MARKET 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Straw berries— Peaches 
Peppers— Cucumbers 


t 
{ 
« 


Beans— Asparagus 
Handling Tomatoes From All Sections of the Country 
Phone (Area Code 312) 
226-0696 (ss) — 226-0647 (pp) 
FRANK GRINGER (res. 685-9692 


the William M. Grey & Co. 
commission merchants firm. 


Cooney, and two years later he 
bought out his partners and 
organized the firm as the J. J. 
Castellini Company. A young 
man was on his way to become 
a leader in the industry. 

Built on a foundation of ideas 
infused into it by its founder, 
The Castellini Company, as the 
firm was incorporated in 1927, 
continues to serve shipper and 
buyer alike with integrity, 
ability, experience and with 
high ideals. 

Though its methods of 
operations basically have 
remained unchanged by those 
who subsequently have engaged 
in the management of the firm 
— the Castellini Company 
remains one of the few old-line 
commission houses in the 
United States handling a full 
range of fresh fruit. and 
vegetable commodities 
purchased or consigned from all 
sections of the country — the 
management's quest for 
improved handling and 
marketing techniques have 
enabled the firm to grow in 
spite of vastly changing buying 
and distribution patterns. 

A warehouse fire less than a 
year ago only momentarily 
stopped progress at the “House 
of Castellini’. In fact, it 
accelerated modernization and 
the firm’s distribution center 
now is housed in a building over 
500 feet in length. Its 
refrigeration capacity has been 
more than doubled since its last 
expansion in 1960, and one “‘ice 
box’’ now has a capacity for 10 
carlots of produce—all in pallet 
reacks. The dock was extended 
to double the floor space and is 
so designed that automatic dock 
levellers can handle the 
mechanized loading and 
unloading of any type vehicle. 

But the real success story of 
the Castellini Company, that 
perhaps is typical of the most 
successful terminal marketer 
operators throughout the nation 
who have weathered the storm 
of changing distribution 
patterns, lies largely in the 
firm’s devotion to the business 
and their pride in_ being 
associated with the people who 
make up the great fruit and 
vegetable industry. 

As a Packer reporter, Gene 
Asken wrote in a feature story 
about the firm in the Oct. 1, 
1960 issue: “The Castellini 
Company is a symbol of the 
finest in commission houses. Its 
reason for being is dictated by 
the needs of its customers and 
shippers; its success is the 
result of the service it renders. 

“A policy of the company, 
through its diversification, is to 
work with individual shippers 
of various commodities and 
throughout a shipping season. 
giving fair representation to 
each shipper of a given 
commodity from different 
shipping districts. It has 
enjoyed continuous business 
relationships with some 
shippers over a_ period 
exceeding 25 years, while ever 
developing new relationships as 
changes in production and 
distribution occur. Integrity is 
its watchword; the golden rule, 
its yardstick.” 

Just recently the Castellini 
Company merged the old Louis 
Meyer Company into its 
organization and thus became 
sole distributors for the 
Hamilton County Greenhouse 
Growers which the Louis Meyer 
Company had represented for 
many years. Since the Castellini 
firm has been sole distributor of 
the Cincinnati Produce 
Growers Ass’n.,_ since its 
founding nearly 35 years ago, 
the combined representation 
marks The Castellini Company 

now as the largest greenhouse 
shipper in southern Ohio 

But to go back and review 
further the Castellini success 
story...built on ideals, integrity, 
and strong family ties...it was in 
1949 when the fruit and 
vegetable industry mourned the 
passing of a dedicated produce 
industry leader, Joe Castellini, 
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who for more than five decades 
was active in the development 
of his business in Cincinnati. 
Since the late 1920's one of his 
sons, Robert H. “Bob”, had 
been active manager of the 
firm, and he carried on as a 
leader in his own right. It was 
he who encouraged over 100 
local growers to band together 
as the Cincinnati Produce 
Growers Ass’n., and he was one 
of the key produce leaders who 
was instrumental in the merger 
of the United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Ass’n., and the old 
National League Produce 
Ass’n., at the United’s 48th 
annual meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the last week of January, 
in 1952. Immediately following 
his return home from the 
convention he suffered the first 
of a series of heart attacks and 
he died Feb. 5, in a hospital 
oxygen tent at the age of 48. 
Though Mrs. Robert 
Castellini assumed _ the 
presidency of the firm upon the 
death of her husband, it was 


their eldest of eight children, a 
young Miss named Claire, just 
graduated from Manhattanville 
College in New York, who 
became treasurer and general 
manager of the firm. 


Guided at first by her uncles, 
Al, an attorney in Cincinnati, 
and Jack, who took leave of 
absence from Queens College of 
the city of New York where he 
is a professor of music, Claire 
provide to be a “natural”. As 
Packer reporter Gene Asken 
put it: “She loved the produce 
business, learned it, well, and 
became known, 
respected by the working force 
of the company, and by buyers 
and shippers She participated in 
all local and national produce 
organizations with a diligence 
that did honor to the Castellini 
name. Joe and Bob Castellini 
could be justifiably proud.” 


In 1958 Clairs was married to 
Jere Thornton and within a few 
years, the demands of her 
children consumed most of her 





Terminal Market 





Baltimore (939,024) 


(Independent City) 

Marketscope: Baltimore is 
the largest market in volume in 
Maryland, exceeded in this area 
by New York and Philadelphia. 
Its distribution is extensive, 
comprising a S5state area 
(Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Virginia and 
Delaware). 

Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for Baltimore amounted to 
21,417 carlots consisting of 8,800 
by rail and 12,617 by truck. 

Distribution: About 45 per 
cent of total receipts move 
through local and_ national 
chains, about 55 per cent 
through receivers, jobbers and 
wholesalers to independent 
retailers, hotels, restaurants 
and institutions. 

Market Components: 
Recievers 43, Brokers 10, 
Jobbers 36, Chain Stores 13, 
serving about 521 outlets. 

Markets: Primary wholesale 
markets, ranking in volume as 
follows: ((1) Camden Street — 
Light Street; (2) Baltimore 
Wholesale Produce Market, 
6400 Pulaski Highway, J. Miller 
Merritt, manager, tel Oreleans 5- 
8920; (3) Pennsylvania Produce 
Terminal; (4) Baltimore & Ohio 
Produce Terminal. 

Market Hours: Constantly 
changing according to season of 
the year. Usually starts at 
midnight. No sales Friday 
night, or on Saturday on 
Camden St. market. Pulaski 
Highway open midnight to 11 
a.m. week days during summer, 
closed Sat. — Sun winter 
months. Eastern standard time 
prevails during winter months. 

Railroads: Principal lines 
serving the produce markets are 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 


Ohio and Western Maryland. 
Truck facilities are restricted to 
chain or private warehouse and 
the markets jobbers. 

Truck Facilities: 
information shippers 
consult receivers or 
brokers. 

Sources: The Baltimore 
market draws supplies from 
most of the nation’s important 
areas and foreign countries. 
Heaviest movements from 
eastern areas, Main to Florida; 
also California, Arizona, Texas, 
Idaho and the Northwest in 
season. 

Inspection: USDA, 534 
Appraisers’ Stores Bldg., Tel 
962-2546. 

Banks: Equitable Trust Co., 
P O Box 1556 (21203); Maryland 
National Bank, Baltimore & 
Light Sts (21203); First National 
Bank, Light & Redwood Sts 
(21203); Union Trust Co., 
Baltimore & St. Paul Sts 
(21203). 

Associations: United Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Association. 
Baltimore Carlot Receivers 
Association. 


For 
should 
truck 





Air transportation of produce 
had grown slowly since the end 
of World War II until the past 
few vears. This is partly because 
shipping containers suitable for 
the needs of air transport had 
not been developed. Produce 
shippers tried to use heavy 
wooden boxes designed for rail 
truck movement. Lightweight 
shipping containers that can be 
stacked on pallets need to be 
designed for efficient loading 
and unloading and efficient use 
of space in jet-freighters. 
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time and attention, and Jere 
took over the 
management of the firm. The 
Packer feature in 1960 thus 
portrayed him: ‘As an 
executive, Jere rates with the 
tops. Easy to like, he is 
hardworking himself and 
considerate of others. The 
management of The Castellini 
Company continues to be in 
strong and good hands.”’ 


At the time of Bob 
Castellini’s death, his only son 
was 10 years old. Last year, 
young Bob, fresh from 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., and the 
Wharton School of Finance 
Graduate School, joined the 
family business. Today, as 


‘president, he guides with his 


brother-in-law Jere, who is vice 
president and general manager, 
the destiny of the organization 
that soon will observe its 
diamond jubilee. 

It is the hope of management 
that the same people who 
helped guide the successful 
course of the company through 
the years, will still be active to 
help celebrate this occasion. 

This would include of course, 
John Welsh, sales manager, and 


‘ Jack McCarthy, head of track 


sales, who have been with the 
firm 35 years or more. In the 
Packer feature story eight years 
ago, John Welsh was described 
as a man “with boundless 
energy and great honesty which 
is recognized by countless 
shippers and customers alike as 
an integral part of this fineman 
whose experienced 
salesmanship has served them 
so often and so well. 

“Jack McCarthy, with his 
exuberant personality and 


active. 


unerring knowledge of 
merchandise and markets, 
along with his ability to give a' 
straight forward picture of any 
market situation, is well known 
and well liked throughout the 
country. 

Joe Milazzo who heads up the 
field-grown tomato department 
is nearing his 30th successful 
year with the firm and Ivan 
Whitaker in the presently 
booming citrus department will 
shortly celebrate his 20th year 
with the Castellinis. 

The addition of Lou and Leo 
Meyer has been beneficial not 
only to the firm but to the 
greenhouse growers and 


customers. ‘I'hese two produce’ 
veterans have been hearily 
welcomed by the rest of the 
sales force and the entire staff is 
housed in thé modern sales 


office designed expressly for 
this merger. 

“Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow’. Because of a 
“yesterday’’ and ‘‘today” 
foundation built on ideals, 
integrity and strong family ties, 
surely odds are the ‘‘tomor~~” 
chapters will reflect the s 
aspirations and goals...ar 
proud industry will be pro 
still for the slogan that re 
“The Castellini Company— 
in Fruits & Vegetables’. 





Always 
Dependable...At Your Service 





Chicago, Ill. 60608 
68 South Water Market 





108 South Water Market 


Ship Quality: 
Corn-Cabbage-Carrots-Horseradish 
Receive — Job — Handle on Commission 
Quality: 
CARROTS-CABBAGE-ONIONS-PARSNIPS- 
ONION SETS-HORSERADISH-CORN-RADISHES 


GREEN ONIONS-SWEET POTATOES-ENDIVE 
ESCAROLE-ROMAINE-OUTDOOR VEGETABLES 


STRUBE CELERY & VEGETABLE Co 


(Area Code 31: 
243-2233 (p 
226-6888 (p 








(Area Code 312) 





M. ROTH 
& SONS, INC. 


Commission Merchants 


Specialists in: 


ALL VEGETABLES 


MELONS — POTATOES — ONIONS 


226-1042 (ss) or 226-7347 (pp) 
Station - to - Station Telephone Answered Only by NATE ROTH 


53 South Water Market 


‘QUALITY 
R** 


BRAND 


Chicago, Illinois 











SELL F.0.B. 
ROLLING 
and 








CHICAGO TRACK 


| aud WEGETABLES 


CEL 
- CANTALOUPES . HONEYDEWS 


and ALL SEASONAL FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


and 
POTATOES 
and ONIONS 


KAISER 
eepUcE, IN 


2840 S. Ashland Ave. 
Room 108 


CARLOT BROKERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 


TUCE - CARROTS 
ERY - CABBAGE 


PHONE (Area Code 312) 
376-9005 (ss) 
376-9000 (pp) 

AL, FRED or HARVEY KAISER 


CHICAGO, ILL. 60608 

















~~. 68 Years of Service 
to Shippers 


Bob C a and Customers Jere Thornten 
ob Castellini 6 
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Complete Line of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


Sole Distributor for 


Hamilton County Vegetable Growers Assn. pow, anil 


Greenhouse Sales 


Jack McCarty 


Potatoes, Onions and Melons 


Cincinnati Produce Growers Assn. 
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Finest Sales Force an 
Facilities in the Midwest 


Al Menninger 


Joe Milazzo Greenhouse Sales 


Tomatoes and Bananas 


Ivan Whitaker Bill O'Connor 
Citrus and Apples Office Manager 


Phone (513) 721-7711 
(513) 241-4184 
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South Haven Railroad Terminal, 1910 


DISASTER struck the Pittsburgh, Pa., mar- 
ket on St. Patrick’s day, March 17, 1936, 
when the flood waters rolled over sections 
of the city causing losses totaling.more than 
$300,000 to produce men# Every produce 
firm in the market suffered major damage 
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SHRIMP BOATS may have been coming in 
down at the piers and Jazz musicians 
probably were giving out with “the good 
sounds” in other areas of New Orleans when 
this picture was taken in 1914, but in the 


‘4 « m — 
- “Crom 


and’ loss. Top photo shows Smallman 
Street, looking west to 19th Street. Bot- 
tom picture shows flooded carioads of fruits 
and vegetables with the major area of the 
Pittsburgh Produce Yards in the  back- 
ground 


—— 
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produce market horses were plodding along 
with wagonloads of produce, or standing 
patiently while buyers made selections of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Columbia Farm Market 
COLUMBIA, S. C., State Farmers Market in 1951 is shown in the top photo. This is regarded 
as one of the most modern farm markets in the United States. Lower photo shows selling pro- 
duce on Assembly Street in Columbia, S. C., about 1930. 


TRAFFIC congestion resulting from expanded volume of business 
and growth of truck transportation was a prime incentive, along 
with the need for modern building space, in the change-over 


from the old St. Louis produce market pictured here about 1947, 


into the modern market facilities the 


were constructed in 1953. 
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Look Ahead— 


(Continued from page 7) 


economies by joint action of firms in a food distribution center. 
What about central accounting and the joint use of computers to do 
existing jobs at lower costs and to provide management with 
needed data currently not available at all? What are the 
possibilities of savings through pooled delivery services to increase 
the quantity delivered to one place, increase the size of the load, 
and reduce the mileage traveled? 

The industrial park concept in food distribution does not seem to 
be limited to wholesale food distribution and processing. More and 
more of our supermarkets and other retail food distributors are 
locating in shopping centers, which are really industrial parks or 
centers of a different kind. These centers usually provide a rather 
complete line of commodities and services needed by consumers 
living in the surrounding area — ranging from food stores and 
restaurants to branches of department stores, drug stores, 
furniture stores, variety stores, apparel shops, beauty and barber 
shops. All have extensive parking. and are located on-important 
streets or expressways. Many have malls, some of which are air- 
conditioned. 


What of the Future? 

The only healthy markets today are those which have changed to 
meet changing conditions, but where do we go from here? 

First, with the increase in population ‘in and around our cities, 
the volume of food to be handled will continue to increase. The 
wholesalers collectively, the total terminal market facilities, will 
have more business. But this does not mean that each firm or each 
part of the market will automatically share this increase. They 
won't. Some will get more. others less. and some will cease to 
operate. 

Second, the number of wholesalers will continue to decline and 
the average volume and number of commodities handled by those 
remaining will increase. A recent inspection of the new markets 
that have been built showed that the number of one-store unit 
operators has declined and the number of two- and three-unit 
operations increased. There are several reasons for this. One is the 
growth in importance of the large supermarket which handles from 
5,000 to 7,000 items. The operator of such a store finds it 
inconvenient and costly to buy from a large number of wholesalers, 
which he would have to do if each wholesaler handled only a few 
commodities. To meet this need, the wholesaler must handle more 
items. Furthermore, with an increase in volume, the operating 
costs per dollar of sales decline due to the economies of scale. 

Mechanization 

Third, mechanized equipment will be used to a greater degree. 
With the wages of labor going higher and higher, there is increasing 
pressure to use the labor more productively. This means the 
elimination of unnecessary handling and the use of equipment to 
make the necessary handling more efficient. The larger volume 
handled by a wholesaler facilitates this mechanization. 

Fourth, the larger wholesalers will be in a better position to buy 
directly from producing areas or processors. By bringing products 
directly to their warehouses by rail or by truck. they can cut their 
costs and the deterioration caused by the extra handling involved 
when products move through two or more markets or wholesalers 


in the same city. Fill-in items and those needed only in small 
quantities will be obtained from another wholesaler, but for the 
most part the distinction between a receiver and a jobber will 
disappear and the wholesaler will do both jobs in one place. 
Indeed, the fresh fruit and vegetable wholesaler will probably 
expand his operations to include other products or fruits and 
vegetables in forms, and the meat wholesaler will handle 
poultry, eggs, fish, butter, and cheese. 
Closer Ties 

Fifth, there will be a closer tie between the wholesaler and his 
retail outlets. Common ownership is not necessary, but it is 
absolutely essential that wholesalers be more than storekeepers. 
They must go after the business, not wait for it to come to them. 
They must provide the products needed by the retailer as to 
quality, specification, and condition, and must price them 
competitively. In some cases this may put the wholesaler in the 
packaging business. In most cases he will have to arrange for 
delivery. Some types of wholesalers will provide portion control. 
The wholesale establishment without some kind of affiliation with 
his outlets will continue to handle a smaller and smaller part of the 
total business done in the terminal market. The success of the 
wholesaler will depend on the success of the customers he serves. 

Sixth, the percentage of food that will reach consumers through 
public eating establishments may be expected to continue to 
increase. Alert wholesalers may increase their sales in this area by 
meeting the needs of these customers. 

Need Modern Facilities 

Finally, to handle an increased volume, to use mechanized 
equipment, to perform a wider range of services, to be able to 
unload directly into warehouses products arriving by rail and truck, 
to provide the needed refrigeration, to get away from traffic 
congestion — in short, to give the necessary service and cut costs so 
as to remain competitive — the wholesaler cannot operate without 
the right kind of facilities in the right place. Facilities built 50 to 
100 years ago in what is now the blighted, congested downtown 
area of a city are adequate only for the firms planning to go out of 
business. Under such conditions they can even go out of business 
without planning. The modern wholesaler needs a one-story 
warehouse, equipped with refrigeration, designed for efficient 
handling, and with good access by rail and truck, where sufficient 
land can be obtained at a reasonable price for him to have adequate 
parking and avoid congestion. Under these conditions he can do the 
job. Such an environment will make success possible, but will not 
guarantee it. The final result depends on the wholesaler, for no 
facility, however good it may be, will run itself. 

It, is not enough to design a facility to meet today’s needs 
(although in some places that would be a terrific improvement). To 
prevent the new facility from becoming obsolete before it is 
amortized, some people are looking ahead in planning new 
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Daily Offerings 


For Shipment e Rolling @ Chicago Diversion 


w ISAACSON COMPANY ,wc. 
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Philadelphia Firm 


SAM DICHTER, president of Dichter & Glass, 
and his sister Rose, stand before boxes of 
California tomatoes packed by Dichter & 
Glass. Besides his sister, Sam Dichter’s wife 
Ann also works in the office at Dichter & 
Glass. 


markets. Others insist on planning only for today. And. 
unfortunately, there are a few people who still insist on planning 
for yesterday. Developing plans for today is a big enough job. but 
anticipating the future is even more difficult. It is hard to plan 
something in our rapidly changing enconomy that will be good for 
25 years, but many wholesalers are trying to do it. 
Can Do Better 

The accomplishments made by the collective efforts of food 
distributors and research people are great. Without the 
improvements in efficiency that have been made in food 
distribution si.we 1950, the nation’s food bill would be ten billion 
dollars per year greater than it is. $0 while changes continue to be 
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needed, let us not overlook the great service being rendered by 
farmers and food distributors in making this the best fed nation in 
history, and in providing that food at a cost of only 18 cents out of 
the consumer's dollar. 

We have done well, but we can do better. Those distributors who 
do better will handle ever-increasing quantities. They will 
constitute the terminal market of the future. That market may not 
have gas lights, wagons or farmers’ stalls, and prices may be 
determined elsewhere, but it will still be there, handling more food 
than ever and doing it more effie iently. 








CONGRATULATIONS and BEST WISHES ON THE PACKER’S 
75th ANNIVERSARY 


aS 


The Modern Terminal With a National Reputation 


THOMAS C. THOMAS CO. 


Wilkes-Barre Produce Terminal 


Carlot Receivers and Distributors of Quality Fruits and Vegetables 


N. Pennsylvania Avenue and Union Street 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 18701 


Phone: Area Code 717 - 822-2101 








l 


FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
ALSO SERVING PREPACKAGED TOMATOES 
AND FRUIT TO JOBBERS, DISTRIBUTORS, 
RETAILERS, SUPER MARKETS, CHAIN AND 

CO-OP STORE WAREHOUSES 
IN RADIUS OF 200 MILES. 








AS 
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are indeed proud 
tradition, 


they are 
serving you with 


302 COMMERCE BUILDING 
Tel. (712) 258-5289 (ss) 


258-4558 (pp) 





YEARS 


Max Ginsburg and John Lansburg 
dedicated themselves to serving the 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable industry. 


TODAY 1968 


‘their sons, Henry Ginsburg and Saul Lansburg 


continuing 
the 
principles of integrity and dependability. 


_GINSBURG-LANSBURG CO. 


BROKERS 


FRESH FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


Dependability 
Integrity 


this 
same high 


Anne De Leo 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





MENANDS REGIONAL MARKET 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
J. F. MacNutly, Mgr. 


SPECIALIZED SALESMANSHIP 


Years of the finest Service to the Produce Trade 


J. F. MAC NULTY, Inc. 


BROKERS 


CARLOADS andor TRUCKLOADS 


Efficiency 
Quality 








Jay MacNulty 
Walt Huba 


AC 518 463-1291 (ss) 434-3144 (pp) 


NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
AC 716 822-0300 ROBERT VOGEL, Mgr. 


CONN. REGIONAL MARKET 


AC 203 522-5540 (ss) 522-1079 (pp) 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.REGIONAL MKT. 


A C 315 474-3202 (ss) 474-1294 (pp) 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


SAL MIANO, Mgr. 


FRAN NEUSER, Mgr. 
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Kansas City 


Market is 


Undergoing Changes Similar 
To Other U. S. Terminals 


Produce men on_ the 
municipally owned market in 
Kansas City are now operating 
from a complex constructed in 
1940, the third market for the 
city. 

The first, crude by any 
standard and operating well 
before the turn of the century, 
consisted basically of space. 

The second market complex 
served both the wholesale and 
the retail produce men. Stalls 
and small shops predomin- 
ated. In fact, some of the men 
operated both. 

Variety of Life 

Recollections of some of the 
old-timers on the market reveal 
a variety of incidents — not all 
of which were of any 
importance in aiding the growth 
of the market. For example, the 
finding of a skeleton during 
excavation for construction set 
off a flurry of excitement in the 
late 1930's. Rumors ran 
rampant as to whose it was and 
how it came to be in the area. 
Eventually most concluded that 
the death and burial was the 
result of a bar room brawl, of 
some sort, probably in a near-by 
saloon. 

Other memories linger in the 
general atmosphere that 
prevailed in early market days, 
wagons with produce being sold 
from the end-gate, horses 
wearing hats, candle-lit banana 
rooms, pot bellied stoves and 
the always present youngsters 
scurrying about. Many of those 
boys of the past are still on the 
Kansas City scene, but 
admittedly, older. 

Today’s market consists of 22 
carlot units, 28 jobber units, 17 
retail units and 168 canopied 
farmers stalls. Many of the 
older firms still flourish. The 
names of Pisciotta, D’Angelo, 
Cochrane, Yukon, DeFeo, 
Fadler, Palermo, Garrett- 
Holmes, Mallin, Robinson, 
Taube and Reich, for example, 
all have deep roots in Kansas 
City. 

The Saturday farmers market 
is still big. An estimated 10,000 
persons can be seen in the area 
some Saturdays during the local 
growing season. There is a 
backlog of people trying to 
obtain rights to stalls according 
to Alex Picone, market 
commissioner, a fact that does 
not support the oft-heard 
opinion that today’s housewife 
isn't interested in fresh 
produce. 

Many Changes 

Along with the physical 
changes in the market have 
come changes in distribution 
and marketing. These have 
changed operations in the 
Kansas City market as they 
have in many other markets 
across the nation. The following 


analysis of what has happened, 
is happening, and probably will 
continue to happen, to United 
States terminal markets such as 
Kansas City and others, is a 
partial summary of the 
situation from W.C. Crow, 
director, USDA Transportation 
and Research Division: 

In early days of the country 
most cities had a “public 
market” to which farmers in 
surrounding areas brought their 
products for sale directly to 
consumers. As the cities grew 
consumers lived farther from 
these markets, and it became 
inconvenient for them to go 
there. Retail food stores were 
established nearer’ the 
consumer, and the retailers 
went to the old public markets, 
which began to shift from retail 
to wholesale operations. 
Around the public markets in 
privately owned buildings of all 
types food wholesalers located. 
The entire area thus became the 
wholesale food market for the 
city. 

In time the population to be 
fed grew too large for such 
markets to handle the food — 
space was inadequate. They 
were in the heart of the cities 
and tall buildings ‘were 
constructed around them, so 
there was no room to expand. 
Products were stacked on 
sidewalks and in_ streets, 
resulting in deterioration, 
spoilage and much hard labor. 
Railroads came, but it was 
impossible to bring tracks 
through city streets to the 
stores— cartage was necessary. 
Motor trucks came on the 
scene. They became longer and 
more numerous. Traffic 
congestion resulted. Hours 
were lost by vehicles hauling 
products to and from the 
market. This resulted in high 
rents, lack of space, big cartage 
bills, high labor costs, waste of 
time, much deterioration and 
spoilage and confusion. 

To relieve the pressure, in 
some cities railroads built 
freight houses and called them 
markets. In them carlot 
receivers could unload and sell 
provided their receipts were 
brought in by the railroad which 
owned the “‘terminal.’’ The 
number of commodities 
available at any one time at 
these freight houses was 
limited, so the retailer had to 
visit the old market and the new 
freight house to obtain all the 
commodities he needed, or the 
products had to be hauled from 
the freight house terminal to 
the old market where the 
retailer could get all the 
products he wanted. This 
resulted in two middlemen with 
cartage in between. These 
freight houses provided some 


relief for the old market, but it 
was an inefficient way to get 
space and an expensive way to 
handle food. 
Other Answers Sought 

Other solutions were sought. 
Someone conceived the idea of 
having one firm own a number 
of retail stores, and supplying 
them all from a_ single 
wholesale house — a “food 
chain.’’ This made _ it 
unnecessary for the retail store 
operator to visit the market. 
The wholesale house, assured of 
its retail outlets through 
common ownership, no longer 
had to be located in the old 
market area. If a warehouse 
were built on a railroad track, 
large sums could be saved in 
cartage; if it were outside the 
old market, traffic congestion 
could ve avoided; if a new 
building were constructed, it 
could have adequate 
refrigeration and _ handling 
equipment; with volume equal 
to that of any other wholesaler, 
it could go directly to the 
producing area for a large 
portion of its supplies. 


It would still need to pick up 
some items in the old market, 
but the high cost and 
inconvenience of such an 
operation created an incentive 
to avoid going there. With the 
opportunity to receive carloads 
and truckloads of foods directly 
at one warehouse with plenty of 
space and equipment, and to 
move them speedily and 
directly to retail stores, costs 
were much lower than those 
required to move products 
through the older system. 

Chains found it relatively easy 
to attract business through 
lower prices made possible by 
lower costs. 


The result was inevitable. 
Since food could by-pass the old 
area, it did. The volume in the 
old market declined. For a time 
it was sustained (and in some 
cases still is) by the continued 
operation of farmers’ markets 
handling near-by products in 
season. In time the expanding 
city took over the near-by farm 
land, the number of small 
farmers declined, and_ the 
farmers with larger outputs did 
not have time to peddle their 
products on a farmers’ market. 
Thus, city wholesale farmers’ 
markets began to pass away. 
Still those retailers who wished 
to visit the market to inspect, 
purchase and haul away their 
supplies continued to use it. But 
these retailers had a full-time 
job running their stores, so they 
sought to place their orders by 
telephone and have their 
purchases delivered. Many 
firms in the old market went 
out of business and others 
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began 
what they could do. 
‘Difterent , 


Creature 

The “‘terminal’”’ market had 
become a different creatare — 
no longer tied to one location, 
but collectively still performing 
the same basic function. It still 
received carloads and 
truckloads of single 
commodities and, with or 
without further processing, 
delivered loads of mixed 
commodities to retaill stores 
and public eating places. 

The demise of the city 
wholesale farmers’ market, or 
the decline of the old market 
area might be the end of an era, 
but it was not the end of the 
need for terminal market 
facilities and of the need for the 
functions they perform. 

Thus terminal markets 
including Kansas City, have 
changed. 

The modern food 
distributor’s warehouse seemed 
to work. Products came directly 
to it by rail and truck from 
producing areas throughout the 
United States. Without cartage, 
with no back-breaking labor, 
and with little delay exposure, 
these cars and trucks were 
mechanically unloaded over 
platforms at truck and car floor 
height into the buildings. In the 
buildings they went into rooms 
with controlled temperature 
and humidity and often such 
rooms were equipped with air 
doors. 

Instead of handling each crate 
or hamper several times, 
containers were stacked on 
pallets, which in turn were 
stacked three high to save 
space. Adequate space and 
equipment were available for 
all kinds of processing. From 
these buildings large trucks 
could deliver loads of mixed 
commodities directly to retail 
outlets. Costs of handling 
through these warehouses were 
low. So was spoilage and 
deterioration. 

Some operators began to try a 
new approach. In Cleveland in 
the °20s the northern Ohio 
Food Terminal was built, and in 
Buffalo the Niagara Frontier 
Food Terminal. These 
developments marked the first 
changes toward a new type of 
market. Each had wide streets. 
They had_ truck-height 
platforms. 

Both had facilities for large 
and small dealers, chains and 
independents, and a farmers’ 
market; and they included 
distributors of a wide variety of 
foods (not merely fresh fruits 
and vegetables). Neither had 
railroad tracks all the way to 
the stores, but they brought 
them close. 

In 1935 the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture began to help 
cities and food distributors 
develop plans to replace 
outmoded markets with new 
ones that would cut costs, meet 
the needs of the times and be 
adaptable to the needs of the 
future. Co-operation without 
pressure was used. A study of 
existing markets — their faults 
and good features — resulted in 
a USDA publication in 1938 on 
the markets of 40 leading cities. 

In a _ general way these 
comments give a picture of the 
basic changes and their causes 
in terminal markets. Bringing it 
cleser home, Don Hunter, a 
Packer representative, now in 
the Armed Forces, interviewed 
several operators in the Kansas 
City market to get their views. 
Following are some of their 
comments: 

Stoops and Wilson 

BUCK STOOPS — ‘The 
produce industry has changed 
like the grocery business. It has 
gone from jobbers § and 
distributors to chains and 
service wholesalers. 

“Chains revolutionized the 
whole thing because they are 
more competitive than are 
jobbers. They put field buyers 
in the field to get the best 
quality and started shipping 
direct. 


Brokers 
“The reason Kansas City is 
more broker oriented than 
some terminal markets is that 
in a more metropolitan area 
the jobbers can receive in 


Ut 


qerige 


voluntary chains. Chains can 
force their stores to buy a 


certain place. 

“Stoops & Wilson has grown 
for many reasons, but one is 
they have their sales force 
specialized in i 
commodities and areas of the 
industry. 

“IBM helps the broker, 
because it does not allow the 
wholesalers to buy other than 
what is needed of a commodity. 
They cannot buy constant 
truckloads and the brokers can 
fill the trucks and _ then 
distribute the contents. 

“Rail is now 10 per cent of 
their business and truck 25 per 
cent. 

“It was the complete opposite 
30 years ago. 

“In 1953 when Stoops got into 
it, it was about 50 per cent truck 
and 50 per cent rail. They were 
in the middle of the move to 
trucks. 


EARLY DAYS at the old Kansa 


market long before construction of the more 


s City produce 1940 where present day operations are car- 


on. 


modern facilities at Fifth and Main streets in 


“Institutions are supplied 
through institutional jobbers 
and the brokers serve the 
jobbers. 

“In the future, brokerage, 
including Stoops and Wilson, 


will continue to expand. 
Communication is going to be 
the big reason. They will 
become more efficient due to 
communications and_ thus 
expand their operation.”’ 


F.0.B. 

ERNEST FADLER, E.E. 
Fadler Co. — “The biggest 
difference in the brokerage 
business in the past 25 years is 


(Continued to Page 20) 





Specializing in 











ALSO A FULL 
LINE OF FROZEN 
AND CANNED 
FOODS 


DEPENDABILITY - QUALITY - VOLUME 


When growers look for an outlet for 
fresh fruits and vegetables, they 
know we offer the best in the 
mid-America area of Kansas City. 


PROCESSORS - REPACKERS - WHOLESALERS 
Lettuce, Tomatoes & Potatoes our Specialties 


OPERATING OUR 
OWN TRUCKS 
TO AND FROM 
KANSAS CITY 








PHIL PISCIOTTA, JR. 


PISCIOTTA FRUIT, 


VEGETABLE & PROVISION CO., INC. 


OVER 50 YEARS 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





MIXED LOADS VEGETABLES 


VAN DE WALLE & SONS 


5342 HIGHWAY 90 WEST, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Always on the 


Telep 


GEneral 3-1472 (ss) Joe Van De Walle 


CApito 


The present farming operations of Van De Walle & 
Sons started back in 1905 when the late Octave Van 
De Walle came to San Antonio from Belgium and 
started growing vegetables in this area. 


The existing partnership of Octave Van De Walle 
and his four sons was formed in 1935. The Van De 
Walles now farm 1600 acres of irrigated farm land 
under the direction of Henry Van De Walle, Alfons 
Van De Walle in charge of sales units at the San 
Antonio and Houston Terminal Markets, Joe Van De 
Walle, sales manager and shipping operations and 
Cyril Van De Walle, general farming. Continuity of 
operations is assured due to their sons who share 
in the activities of the farm. 

Grown and packed under “‘Leon Valley’ brand are 
such commodities as cello carrots, dry onions, pota- 
toes and seasonal crops of mustard, turnip greens, 
collards, cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, cucumbers, 
parsley, sweet bell peppers, endive, romaine, spin- 
ach, squash, etc. which are shipped to all area in 
this country as well as to foreign markets. 


The partnership also maintains a 950 acre ranch 
stocked with registered polled Hereford cattle. 


hone (Area Code 512) 
(Res. Tel. GEneral 2-0274) 


| 6-2092 (ss) Al Van De Walle 


Termimal 
Market Sales 








the CITY of 


ACTION! 





Receivers-Jotcers 
Fruits-Vegetatles 


SERVICE! 





SATISFACTION PLUS! 





— CONTACT US TODAY — 


AMERICAN PRODUCE 


DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 

334 N. Broadway 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 
414.272-5656 (pp) Kurt Van Engel 


RUSS MATHEWS 


7 Ser es w t7a54 Lee Pl 
Marketing Agent > " ee Pl., 
All Wisconsin Produce P.0. Box 246 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 53051 
414.251.3025 (ss) 251-3213 (pp) 
Russ Mathews 





Brokers 
Fruit and Produce 


<J-O 


E yy LA £9 E: . 
GB BR THERE’s FAME IN THE NAME” 
: —\- = mA 
€SONs NE 


More Than 60 Years of Service to 
the Milwaukee Market 


414-271-8018 (ss) 271-0286 (pp) 
J.O. Franklin, Jr. or Sid Franklin 


229 E. Wisconsin Ave 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 414.276.8673 (ss) 276-4768 (pp) 


Mc EVILLY BROKERAGE CO. 


Broker 225 E. St. Paul Avenue 
Fruits-Vegetatles Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 


Fred J. Kelly 





Brokers-Buying Brokers 
Fruits - Vegetacles 


ANTHONY GAGLIANO CO., INC. 


328 WN. Broadway 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 
414.272-1267 (ss) 272-1266 (pp) 


Santo Gagliano or Anthony Gagliano 


MICHIGAN PRODUCE, INC. 


Jotters-Distritutors-Shippers 115 S. 2nd, St. 
Fruits-Vegetacles Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53204 
414.271.6761 (pp) 

George Reeves, Howard Schaefer or Ted Hellenga 





Joccer-Repacker 


I. GAGLIANO, INC. 


Commission Merchant-Receiver 333-335 N. Broadway 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 
Fruits - Vegetacles 
414.271.0488 


JOSEPH G. PATTI 


PRODUCE CO. 
Receiver-Jokter 325 N. Broadway 


Fruits-Vegetatles Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 
414.273.6343 or 271.0320 (pp) 
Joseph Patti 





Receiver - Jobber 
Fruits - Vegetatles 





MORRIS GOLDMAN, INC. 


223 E. St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 


414.276-4878 (pp) Morris Goldman 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin $3204 
414.276.5440 (pp) 
Bob Anderson 
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St. Louis Produce Market, An Early Example of Modern Terminal 


“Born of necessity, 


which despite objéctions, ob- 
stacles and difficulties, brought 
this magnificent dream into 
reality.” 

This description of the St. 
Louis Produce Market was 
written by Bill’Stice, a former 
Packer representative, March 
13, 1953, when the market was 
opened. 

After years of discussion, in 
October 1948 the St. Louis Fruit 
and Produce Association held a 
meeting, chartered a 
corporation and named an 
executive committee, consisting 
of E. H. Sellmeyer, Bart Dyer 
and G. A. Marsh, who were 
elected to work out details and 
problems of building the new 
market. Bringing other 
members into the corporation, 
financing, and construction 
details were only a few of the 
problems that had to be 
decided. 


BACK IN 1917 the levee was an important 
part of the daily business scene in St. Louis. 


So after many many days of 
deliberation and difficult 
decision-making sessions, the 
committee and the factors in 
the market brought to fruition 
the fine terminal facility which 
today marks St. Louis as one of 
the major markets at the 
crossroads of the nation serving 
two million consumers in St. 
Louis and its trade territory. 

Widely Praised 

Since then, words of 
praise have been heard for the 
foresight exhibited by industry 
members who conceived the 
project and worked hard to see 
the dream become a reality. 


V. DeP. Waddock, currently 
manager of the St. Louis 
Produce Market, Inc., de- 
scribed for The Packer how 
the last 15% years ave 
changed the composition of the 
market. 


Waddock said there has been 
practically no change in the 
physical aspects of the market 
during those years in operation, 
but numerous changes have 
occurred in the type and 
components of the firms 
operating on the market. Not 
only have new names appeared 
frequently, but the scope of 


This photograph shows apples beingunloaded 


operations has changed and 
broadened. 

For example, initially the 
market 


wholesale 

vegetable market. But now at 
least one company, the 
Lombardo Fruit and uce 
Co., occupying unit numbers 83, 
85, 87, 89, and 91 sells almost as 
much frozen food as it does 
fresh. The entire second floor of 
its five units has been converted 
into deep freeze and the firm 
stocks 385 different frozen food 
items. 


Many New Names 

Many new names have 
appeared on the market in the 
last seven years. Jay Cohn who 
conceived the idea of processing 
fresh vegetables for hotels, 
restaurants and_ institutions, 
now is operating under the 


_name of J & R Food Specialties 


in units 27 and 29. They prepare 
and market tossed salad, slaw, 
onion rings, diced onions and 
potatoes and french fries for 
immediate use. The plant is 
completely -automated and 
much of the equipment is 
custom built. Recently, they 
broadened their operations to 
include three kinds of potatoes 


on the levee on the bank of the Mississippi 
River in that year. 


and macaroni salad both of 


which are finding success in 
chain stores and super markets. 


Another food processor which 
has taken on the market 
recently is in unit 15, 
which operates a chain of 
restaurants in St. Louis and 
processes the salad, slaw and 
other vegetables for its own use. 
They are using the unit on the 
market as a commissary to 
distribute for them. 

Daffy Apple Company, 
processors of candy coated 
apples, is another recent 
addition to the market. They 
occupy unit No. 10 and use the 


market operators as 
distributing agents. 


Dixon-Tom-A-Toe Compan- 
ies, Inc., have taken two units 
on the St. Louis Market; No. 
96 and 98. Dixon which has 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., 
and which operates 47 units on 
the Atlanta Market, is the first 
out-of-state firm to take space 
on the market here. 


Mergers, Expansions 
Since the new market has 
been in operation, many 
mergers and expansions have 
occured to change the face of 
the market place. There also 


are some who have gone out of 
business. 


Woodcock merged with 
Baldwin-Pope Marketing 
Company and they were 
absorbed by Lamperson Fruit & 
Produce Company. 


Gus Mercurio Fruit and 
Produce Co., units in 56 and 58 
has expanded significantly since 
the market opened. Beginning 


-with one unit, they bought an 


adjacent unit and now operate 
four, using two (92-94) as 
warehouses which originally 
were occupied by Schaper 
Products Company which has 


gone out of business as a 
warehouse 


N.E. Friedmeyer Distributing 
Company and H. J. Sellmeyer 
Produce Company, were 
neighbors. They have merged 
and now conduct a four-unit 
operation under the name of N. 
E. Friedmeyer-Sellmeyer 
Distributing Company. 

United Fruit and Produce 
Company has expanded twice. 
First it absorbed units 63 and 
65, which it has completely 
refrigerated and operates as a 
warehouse known as the United 
Annex. These two units (63 and 
65) were originally tenanted by 


Friedmeyer 
Produce Co. has acquired No. 2 


(Continued on page 14) 








Tom Lange Company Inc. 
WERCHANDIS}y-- 


Serving 
the 
Crossroads 
of the 
Nation 





St. Louis e 





Offering the 
only in-store 
merchandising 
in the Midwest 
with display 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Receivers 
Jobbers 
Commission Men 
Repackers 


The Professionals: 


LOUIS LERNER 
ABE FINE 
HARRY FINE 


CHARLES GALLAGHER 
LOUIS MILLNER 


PETER FREIHAUT 
LEONARD KAUFMAN 
CHES WISNESKI 


Telelphones 
MAin 1-9254 (ss) 
~ MAin 1-9440 (pp) 


Gateway to the East and West 
For Over 35 Years Leaders in the Produce Industry 


TODAY’S PLANNERS FOR TOMORROW 
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As I See 
... Loday 


BY LEO DERY 
Manager, Montreal, Canada, 


The transition from the pas past 


to the present has seen vast 
changes occur in all segments of 
the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry in Montreal. 

New methods have been 
developing in buying, selling, 
Loudling packaging, servicing 
merchandising. All these 
operations have gradually been 
adapted to today’s needs. 

The successful wholesaler 
today needs to streamline his 
operation in order to stay in 
business. Confronted with 


spiralling labor costs, increased 
freight rates and _ higher 
replacement costs of 
equipment, wholesalers must 
constantly search with 
unremitting diligence, for 
better buying and _ selling 
methods, more efficient and 
scientific accounting practices 
to better control and present 
losses. 


All of these factors present a 
great challenge to wholesalers 
in Montreal today. Facing this 
challenge with intelligence and 
determination, they are 
overcorning all difficulties. 





gio? 


ROBT. R. LOVE 





Large Enough to Serve You, 


Small Enough to Want to 


08 


go 


St. Louis Mkt.—-—— 


(Continued from Page 13.) 
which originally was a 
restaurant and is adjacent to 


Friedmeyer’s original holdings, 
units 4 and 6. 


New Market Produce 


- Company bought out L. 


Dankner & Company and now 
operates units 24 and 26. This 
move permitted Adolph & 

ia to take over vacated 
No. 3 and gave them adjacent 
units 28 and 30. 

M. Rizzo & Co., purchased 
unit No. 11 and now has units 7, 
9, and 11. 

A R. Fiorita who now 
operates as a broker, gave up 
unit 71 and it was taken over by 
Biederman & Gershon who 
now have a four-unit spread: 71, 
73, 75 and 77. 

Changes in firms and units in 
the St. Louis Terminal Market 
since 1953 are illustrated by the 
following lists of names of 
operators in the market on 
March 14, 1953, and on August 
13, 1968: 

March 14, 1953 

Firm Unit No. 
Adolph & -Ceresia 

Prod Co. 28 
B & M Tomato & 

. ae 13 
Baldwin-Pope 

Marketing Co. ... 3638 
Balsano Frt. & 

Prod. Co. ..... 31-33 
Barry Commission Co ll 
Arthur Benack Frt. 

& Prod. Co. 73 
Bernstein-Nehmen & Co. 51-53 


Biederman & Gershon 
Cardinal Produce Co 
Cicardi Brothers . 


S. Dankner & Co 

A. R. Fiorita Fruit Co 
Frank Stanley 
Franklin Produce 


77 
61 
10 


James Dacey Produce Co. 85 
24-26 


71 
15 
3-5 


POTATOES 
ONIONS 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE, VI 2-4285 (STATION TO STATION) 
CODE 816 


Cochnane Brokerage Co. 


poreen al ions em 
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We are SPECIALISTS in Quality Commodities 


POTATOES 
ONIONS 


from 


IDAHO, MINNESOTA, 


NORTH DAKOTA, COLORADO, 
CALIFORNIA, NEBRASKA, TEXAS & ARIZONA 


BROKERS and DISTRIBUTORS 
Tel.: 816-HA 1-2316 (ss) or HA 1-2696 (PP) 


@ Carlot or Trucklot @ 


CHARLES NADLMAN 


Potato Company 


104 E. 5th St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 64106 


| 
Phil Neidenberg Prod. Co 
( 
( 


A. B. Friedmeyer .& Co. 63-65 
Friedmeyer Frt. & 

Prod. Co 
N. E. Friedmeyer 

Dist. Co. 

Fruit Supply Co. 

G. & F. Produce Co. 
E. H. Glueck Co. 
Goldman Fruit 

and Produce Co. 
Hamm Produce Co 
Hartman Ft. 

& Prod. Co. . 68-70-72 
Geo. Heimos Produce Co. 91 
Hy C. Hollmann 

Produce Co. 41 
G. L. Holzhausen 

Produce Co. 83 
Independent Fruit & 

Produce Co. 

J. Johnson Fruit 
& Produce Co 
L Katz Wholesale 
Produce 
Kincaid Celery Co., Inc. . 
Koeneman Produce Co. 36-38 
Alex Lifka & Co. ....... 20-22 
McDermott Fruit 
& Produce 
Wm. Mantia Fruit Co 19-21 
G. A. Marsh Co. ...... 60-62 
Gus Mercurio Frt 
& Prod. Co. ... .. 74 
John Moon Produce Co. 47-49 
National-Fiorita 

) Fruit Co. .... 93-95 
Jos. Neidenberg 

) Frt. & Prod. 


Nester-Winkler 

Produce Co. .. . 
New Market Produce Co. . 3 
Brokers-Offices 
Brokers-Offices 
Pupillo Frt. Co. 
Raith Brothers 

Produce Co. 
Rebello-Niehaus 

Produce Co. ..... 
Restaurant-Prod. Row 

Catering Co. 
Restaurant-Prod. Row 





Catering Co. oe 
Restaurant-Prod Row 





SINCE 1897 
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OKLAHOMA 


SERVICE WHOLESALERS 


= A 
SERVING THE ee tiene AREA 


MISSOURI 


e JOPLIN 











4 ARKANSAS 


FRUITS 
VEGETABLES 





Regina Fruit & 
Produce Co. 

M. Rizzo & Co. 

Rudin Distributing Co. . 27-29 

James Russo & Brothers . 17 

St. Louis Banana & 

Tomato Co. 

Scalise Produce Co. 

Schaper Products Co. .. 
Conrad Schopp Fruit Co. 60-62 
Schwartz Produce Co. 35-37-39 

H. J. Sellmeyer 
Produce Co. ....... 40-42 

Sherman Produce Co. . 44-46 

E. A. Smith Prod. Co. ... 89 

Sugar Ripe 
Banana Co. .... 48-50-52 

United Fruit & 

Produce Co. .... 55-57-59 

Abe Weinstein Fruit 
& Produce Co 

E. Woodcock Prod. Co. 88-90 

BROKERS, SALES OFFICES 

L.M. Blumenthal Co. 
(Temporarily at 
Unit 14) . 

H. R. Bushman and Son . 

Fruit Dispatch Co. 
(Temporarily at 
1101 N. 3rd)... 

The Gilbert Company 
(Temporarily at 
gt eee 

A.M. Macheca & Co. 
(Temporarily at 
i a | eae 

Midwestern Brokerage and 
Distributing Co. 
(Temporarily at 1101a 
N. 3a)... 

C. T.More 
(Temporarily at 
Unit 30) ... ; 

C. H. Robinson, Inc 
(Temporarily at 1115 
N. 3rd) 

St. Louis-Neuhaus 
Distributing Co. 
(Temporarily at 
Unit 88) 

Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Co. 

(Temporarily at 

110la N. 3rd) 

D. O. Williams & Co. 
(Temporarily at 1110 
N. 3rd) . 

AUG. 13, 1968 
(East Building) 

Firm Unit No. 

Friedmeyer Frt & Prod. 2-46 

Simon Wolff Prod. Co. ... 8 

Daffy Apple Co. 

(candy apples) 

Servall, Inc. 

Goldman Ft. 

& Prog. Co. ........ 1416 
Abe Weinstein & Son..... 18 
Ray Lifka Prod. Co. .... 20-22 
New Market Prod. ..... 24-26 
Adolph & Ceresia 

a re 32-34 
N. E. Freidmeyer-Sellmeyer 

be 36-38-40-42 

Sherman Produce Co. 4446 

Sugar Ripe 
Banana Co. ...... 48-50-52 

H. R. Bushman & Son 
(office only) 

Vigo Prana Co. .........555 54 

J. Johnson Ft. 

3; as Seer 56-58 
Pick N’ Save (wholesale 

dry groceries) ... 60-62 
Independent Ft. 

& Prod. Co. ........ 6466 
Hartman Frt. & Prod. Co. 68-70 
Gus Mercurio Frt. 

& Prod Co. ........ 72-74 
St. Louis Ban. & 

Tomato Co. .... 76-78-80-82 
Marske Produce Co. .. 84-86 
Lamperson Fruit 


A. M. Macheca & Co. 102-103 
Earl Wilson 
Pacific Fruit 

Exp. Co. ...... 203-204-205 
(West 

Unit No. 


Wm. Mantia Fruit Co. 


. 19-21 


& Prod. Co. 51-53-55-57-59 
Cardinal Produce Co. .... 61 
United Frt & Prod. Annex 

(warehouse of) .... 63-65 


71-73-75-77 


E. H. Glueck & Co. .. 7981 
Lombardo Frt. & 


Prod. Co. .. 83-85-87-89-91 
Tom Lange Co., Inc. ... 93-95 





FAMOUS FOR QUALITY 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
Spanning Three Generations 


VINCENT R. 
FAMULARO 


| 


VICTOR A. 
FAMULARO 


COLORADO'S LEADING 
Full Line Produce House 


V. FAMULARO: SONS 


213-14 Denargo Mkt. 





JOSEPH A. 
FAMULARO 


FOUNDER 


VINCENT R. 
FAMULARO II 


Phone: 
Area Code 303-825-6231 (pp) 


Joseph A. or Victor Famularo 


RICHARD D. . 
FAMULARO II 


Denver, Colorado 


VINCENT J. 
FAMULARO 











ONIONS 
CARROTS 
CELERY 
CABBAGE 


SWEET 
CORN 


LETTUCE 


WE GROW — SHIP — REPACK 


OLORADO’'S 


Finest Quality 
XED VEGETABLES 


PHONE: 
Area Code 
208 


534-0042 
(ss) 


825-4291 
(pp) 


JOHN Di TIRRO, Jr. 
or GEORGE TAOKA 





PETE UMBRIACO GEORGE TAOKA 
JOHN DI TIRRO, Jr. JOHN DI TIRRO, Sr. 


KNOWN FOR YEARS FOR — QUALITY - RELIABILITY - SERVICE 


J. FORT PRO DUCE CO. 


440 WYNKOPP ST. 


HENRY SUZUKI 


THOMAS FRUIT CO... 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 








DENVER, COLO. 

















Buyers and Seller Need 
GoodCommunications 


BY EDWARD A. DUBIEL 
; By Edward A. Dubiel 
Vice President Purchasing. R. T. French Co., 
J Rochester. N. Y. 
When I accepted the 
invitation to address this group 
Seminar 


(Reliable Packaging ‘ 
Rochester, N. Y.) the subject 
seemed manageable. Four 
months since this acceptance is 
a long time. You may be 
familiar ‘with the old Chinese 
water torture method — well 
Pg ae drops, drop by drop on 

head. And today, if I have a 
licertse to speak on buyer-seller 
relationships, it is by virtue of 
the admission that some four 
months later I am better aware 
of how much I do not know 
about the subject, and this is 
after an intimate exposure to 
the buyer-seller relationship 
over approximately a 25 year 
span. 

I propose to touch on a 
number of areas that can hardly 
be scratched in the allotted 
time. You are correct in 
surmising that there will be at 
least a brief consideration of 
specifications. After all — this 
is a conference on reliable 
packaging. Good specifications 
are basic to good business 
practice, and to good buyer- 
seller relationships. 


Essential also to good buyer- 
seller rela is good 
communication. Good 

unication involves in 
addition to the oral and written 
word a good _ personal 
relationship, and sometime an 
intense in the 


relationship between buyers 
and sellers, and their respective 
organizations. This talk may 
leave you with more questions 
than answers. 

The announcement of this 
portion of the program referred 
to the “development and 
maintenance of good 
relationship between buyer and 
seller’. I assume that this is the 
desired posture, and that no 
instruction need by given in 
how to nurture an environment 
to develop a bad relationship. 
That really would be a far easier 
approach. 

Basics Involved 

A good _ buyer-seller 
relationship may in many ways 
be likened to a good marriage. 
Both usually involve a courtship 
— a get acquainted period 
during which the ability to 
communicate is tested and 
areas of mutual interest are 
explored. There may be some 





Vegetables & 


Jack Devereux 
Wm. (Mickey) McDermott 
Joe Fichter 


xk we & 
St. Louis, Missouri 
CE. 1-1612 (ss) 








deviations from previously 
anticipated positions is 
unfortunately a realism that 
must be recognized. 

Both buyers and sellers have 
roughly the same objectives — 
to make money — to be 
profitable, in a _ business 
relationship that shows growth 
potential. 

The buyer expects a quality 
product, quantity as agreed, on 
time deliveries, and a fair price. 

The seller too wants a quality 
business, :payment as agreed, a 
reasonable customer, with 
prospects of consistent or 
increased volume, and a fair 
price that yields a profit. 

Quality First 

Note that for both buyers and 
sellers, I have listed quality as 
the first consideration, but 
remember also that for specific 
customers, the necessary 
quality level may vary, and still 
adequately satisfy a specific 
situation. Remember also that 
price is a function of quality. 

In progressive companies, the 
buyer and seller should be 
constantly aware and give 
consideration to the long term 
aspects of their relationship. 
Anything less is not in their best 
interests. (Some would say 
anything less is immoral.) Most 
business tends to be repetitious, 
whether it is corrugated boxes, 
laminated film, or your visit to 
the barber shop. 

Well then — what make for 
continuity for a good buyer- 
seller relationship? 

1. Good organization — with 
areas of responsibility clearly 
defined on both the buyer’s and 





Greens - 


Cabbage - 


“GEORGE A. HEIMOS 
PRODUCE CO., INC. 


32-34 PRODUCE ROW (63102) ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Tomatoes - 





Vegetables 


Tel. CENTRAL 1-3788 (pp) 
Clint Heimos 
Bernie Berger 
Elmer Grateke 








THE 





Hollmann Commission 
Company, Inc. 


Name on the St. Louis 
Market for 95 years 


We Specialize in Potatoes, Onions, Cabbage 


41-43 Produce Row St. Louis, Mo. 
Tel. (314) GArfield 1-2654 


JACK HUMES 
JOE BOHAC 








zation should be permitted and 
even encouraged. 


Easy Understanding 

The easy conversation during 
an occasional business lunch or 
other social event often results 
in development of more 
“understanding” than could be 
reached in a year of stiff formal 
negotiation. There will be the 
occasional exception, but the 
moral fiber and ethics of those 
entrusted with business 
decisions should not be so easily 
influenced. And there are of 
course, the many opportunities 
for an expression of the little 
courtesies incidental to the day 
to day routine contacts — the 
telephone operator, your 
secretary, and the tone of your 
business letters. I believe that 
the occasional birthday or get 
well card, an indication of 
personal interest, can pay big 
returns even in the business 
world. And perhaps the most 
commonly overlooked and the 
simplest thing to say is the 
occasional ‘“‘thank you’ in 
recognition of some special 
service or performance. 

I would recommend that 
communication between 
companies, if possible, be left to 
those who are inclined to be 
knowledgable communication 
specialists — the sales manager 
and the purchasing agent. Each 
should be familiar with the 
idiosyncrasies of his own 
organization, and hopefully, 
both should know when to call 
in the technical experts. And 
need I remind you that good 
communication is a dialogue, 
and also, that there are not 
necessarily two sides to every 
question, but many sides. 
Further, that in this world there 
are about 34 million different 
languages — what you thought 
you said, and what the other 
fellow understood you to say. 
What degree of perception is 
there in your communication? 

It may be an_ interesting 
aside, but have you ever noticed 
how some of the most 
sophisticated products such as a 
new wonder drug are handled 
by “detail” men to a high 
competence group, whereas 
corrugated boxes, a relatively 
simple product by comparison, 
(and some of you may argue 
with that) are handled by high 
caliber salesmen who make 
every call count, and who may 
make only a few calls a day. 
And oddly, a corrugated buyer 
is quite apt to be a starting 
position in a _ purchasing 
organization. 

People Important 

3. Good people. It has been 
said that packaging is a matter 
of materials, machinery and 
people. People are by far the 
most important. Treat them the 
way you like to be treated. Have 
you ever noticed how vour 
opinion of a company or its 
business image changed with a 
change in the people contact? A 
more attentive clerk, perhaps, 
or a cheerful smile, or even a 
simple ‘‘thank you’. A positive 
attitude and a belief in the 
integrity of others helps to 
maintain a good supplier-buyer 
relationship. Those of you who 
work with people should make 


OPENED FOR business in 1953, the modern St. Louis, Mo., pro- 
duce market has been an example for study and imitation for 
other new market complexes in the United States and foreign 
countries. It replaced an older market which was one of the 
first in the U. S. to be rebuilt to meet the requirements of latter 
day produce distribution. The market is on approximately 20 
acres of ground and is enclosed by a high wire fence, with gates 
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at the entrances on North Market and Wright streets. The two 
facing buildings are 1,235 by 114 feet and are separated by a 
120-foot paved street. Paved double railroad tracks are at the 
rear of each building and there is paved space for loading 
and unloading of trucks at the car-level rear docks, and for 
parking. 





at least some small effort to 
develop your knowledge of the 
influences that move men’s 
minds and hearts. Dr. Laird, 
once associated with Colgate 
University, in one of his books, 
mentioned four important 
motivating influences that I will 
mention as a teaser. They were: 

(1) The unconscious desire 
to be more adequate — the 
desire for power and 
recognition. 

(2) The unconscious desire 
for romance. 

(3) The unconscious desire 
for life, expecially a longer 
life. 

(4) The unconscious desire 
to be more masculine. 

You*may on a quick look be 
inclined to minimize the 
importance of these four 
unconscious desires, but they 
can be easily related to specific 
situations that could have an 
important influence on matters 
that pertain to business. 

Flexibility 
4. Be reasonable. Perhaps 


flexible is a better word. Be 
reasonable, but firm. 
Concerning reasonableness, in 
this ever changing world, we 
are unable to control our own 
environment, much less _ the 
environment of others. There 
are going to be times when 
people or conditions will be 
other than expected, or 
promised. You, as a buyer, have 
the obligation to your supplier 
to hear his side of the story on 
all the little irritating things 
that arise despite the best laid 
plans. In most cases, there is a 
sensible solution. On the other 
hand, there are occasions where 
the differences resolve to 
matters of principle, and in 
these instances, one must be 
firm. There is a time when one 
must stand up and be counted. 
The buyer will earn the respect 
of his seller, and the converse is 
true, if he takes the right strong 
position at the right time. It has 
been said that every rule was 
made to be broken. Knowing 
when to break the rule makes 





the difference. Don’t rock the 
boat, unnecessarily. 

You may be interested in a 
business philosophy which 
we have practiced, and which I 
believe has helped start and 
maintain the good relationship 
we enjoy with the many firms 
with which we deal. 


(1) Realize that you can’t do 
business with them all, and that 
almost no firm can do all of the 
business. Try to quickly 
recognize and drop those who 
do not fit, and try to work with 
those that seem iv fit best. 


(2) Keep the door open. Be 
ever on the lookout, especially 
for the small firm or person 
with something new or some 
special service to offer. Find 
and develop the right ones, and 
you will have a long time loyalty 
and appreciation that is hard to 
beat as a solid foundation for a 
good buyer-seller relationship. 
And frequently, it is the small 
supplier who will keep the 


larger more complacent firm 
“‘honest.”’ 


(3) Resist the temptation to 
reject merchandise on the basis 
of a technical fault when in fact 
much or most of the 
merchandise is _ functionally 
usable. To reject or not to reject 
should be a deliberate rather 
than a routine procedure. 


(4) In my opening remarks, I 
promised to say something 
about specifications. May I 
suggest that you consider 
allowing the potential supplier 
to write the details of any 
specification. There are of 
course many exceptions. Very 
frequently in the early stages of 
any negotiation, it is possible to 
discuss the broad need and in- 
vite the proposed supplier to 
propose a specification. This 
proposed specification can then 
be reviewed by your own group, 
and any corrections or except- 
ions made. 








314 CEntral 1-2406 


Financial Responsibility 
Integrity 
Experience 
Youth 


JACK GOLDMAN 


More than 35 years of continual growth! 




















Goldman Fruit & Produce Co., w. 


14 Produce Row, St. Louis 


mushrooms 


broccoli 





brussels sprouts 


imported fruit 
avocados & lines 


HIMES BAKER 
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-WILL SELL 


DISTRIBUTORS POTATOES, ONIONS ALL MARKETS 
NATIONALLY 


Carlot Distributors 





CO., INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.64106 ~ 


LES bl 


BUT INSTEAD WILL SAY:- 


HAVE POTATOES 


WOULD LIKE TO SAY:- 











SCOTT FINKS 


202-04 Merchants-Produce 
Bank Bldg. 


2 LD Lines “‘WATS”’ Service For Outbound Calls 
Area code 816-BAltimore 1-2151 or BAltimore 1-7456 (ss) 
BAltimore 1-7455 (pp) Sales by SCOTT FINKS or DELL JOHNSEN 
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THE FUTURE of Terminal Markets in the Uni- 
ted States is a matter of interest to the men 
pictured here, all of whom discussed Terminal 
Markets at the annual convention of the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association earlier 
this year in San Francisco. Left to right: Lo- 
ren S. Ross, general sales manager, California 
Fruit Exchange, Sacramento; David Warren, 
Nathan Warren & Sons, Providence, R. |.; 


DICK HAUN 


POTATO COMPANY 
Broker & Distributor 
PHONE; AREA 816 


BA 1-9575 (ss) 
BA 1-8430 (pp) 


104-€. 5th STREET 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


: 


J. Louis Weinstein, J. L. Weinstein Co., Bal- 
timore, Md., chairman of the United's Termi- 
nal Markets Division in*1967; Steve Tavilla, 
P. Tavilla Co., Boston, Mass., and W. A. 
“Bill” Gettz, director of produce buying, Acme 
Markets, Inc., Philadelphia. Warren was chos- 
en chairman of the United Terminal Markets 
division for 1968 at the San Francisco meet- 
ing. 


Potato Men 
know the SPECIALIST 
He’s Dick Haun 





Washington e Idaho e Colorado 
Red River Valley 
California 


Terminal Market 


Kansas City 
(475,539) 


: More than one 
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are within the perimeter of the 
Kansas City trading area. 
Sources: About 58 per cent of 
the fresh fruit and vegetables 
consumed in the Kansas City 
trade area originate from five 
states; California, Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon and Colorado. 


jobber units, 17 retail units and 
168 canopied farmer’s stalls. 
Several national and _ local 
chains operate their own 
warehouses. Distribution in the 
9-state trading area is largely 
through large service 
wholesaler operations. 

Market: The market, which is 
municipally owned, is located 
between Main and Walnut Sts. 
and 3rd and 5th Sts. Several 
large service wholesalers 
however are in _ outlying 
districts. Most of the brokers 
are headquartered in the 
Merchants-Product Bank 
Building at Missouri Ave.and 
Walnut St. A. J. Picone, 
Commissioner of Markets, 2nd 
Floor, Retail Market Bldg., 20 
E. 5th St. 


Hours: selling hours in the 
summer are from 2 a.m. to 4 
p.m. and from 3 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
in the winter. 

Railroads: Kansas City has 12 
major trunk lines, more than 
any other terminal in the 
nation. They are the Missouri 
Pacific, Santa Fe, Rock Island, 
Burlington, Union Pacific, 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
Milwaukee, Norfolk & Western, 

i i & Texas, 
Kansas City Southern and 
Frisco. The Kansas City 
Terminal Railway also operates 
as a local switching line. 

Federal-State Market News 

Service: Continental Bldg, 

Room 208, 1021 McGee St 

(64106). 





We LIVE By The 
SERVICE 
We Give 


ERNIE 
FADLER 


Phone 


A 
<a EXPERIENCED 


TELEX 42510 


RICH 
OBERHELMAN 


DON 
PALERMO 


Kansas City, Missouri 64106 











1947. 


Have times changed? 








Tel. Victor 2-0679 (ss) 
Tel. Victor 2-0677 (pp) 


Alan Robinson - Buyer 
Res. - Nlagara 2-4015 


This is what our fleet looked like in 


You bet! Now we have a modern fleet of tractors 
and trailers. We're the largest Receiver, Jobber, 
and Repacker of Potatoes in Kansas City. To back 
that up we have 18 car refrigerated coolers to 
keep fresh ‘fresh’. 





67 Customers answered this 1943 Ad 
for our ’’Tops in Quality’ fancy selected 
Tomatoes. Have times changed? 











Not really! You must still back up your product with 
prompt service. We do. And that's telling it like it is. 





-OVER 50 YEARS OF SERVICE—— 


ROBINSON FRUIT SUPPLY 
CO., INC. of KANSAS CITY 


140 Walnut St. (64106) K.C., Mo. 


QUALITY TOMATO CO., 


213 Walnut Street (64106) K.C., Mo. 
Tel. Victor 2-0679 (ss) 
Tel. Victor 2-0677 (pp) 
Tel. Victor 2-4696 pp) 


Harry Robinson - Buyer 
Nite - JEfferson 1-9518 


“"QUALITY™ and “’SUPERIOR™ 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES FOR GROWERS 


orreRNG «Midwest Buyers 


ONE-STOP Horn- of - Plenty 
WHERE: The Dif ference is ae & J e 


PHONE 302—226-6066 (ss) \ aD | 


GRIDLEY, M/ 


27-29 South Water Market Chicago, Illinois 60608 
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Chicago, One of World’s Largest Food Centers 


, the vity, has 
wars hg Ree 
. Located 


AERIAL VIEW of the Ontario Food Terminal 
situated on the Queensway just west of the 
Canada. It is point- 


Humber at Toronto, Ont., 


bounteous nature. 
is a 


In_ the 


first to benefit from 


fresh fruit and 
industry, Chicago is 


in 1968, only New York and Los 
Angeles have a greater number 
wholesalers 


of fresh 


ed out in the trade as an example of a com- 
plete wholesale market. 














¢) | LEE BROKERAGE QP 


POTATO BROKERS 


WHEN YOU NEED TO BUY — CALL GUY 
Tel. 259-6374 (ss) 
259-6371 (pp) 
J.G. MADDOCK 
217 Ontario Food Terminal - Toronto 18, Ontario 


As I See 
Yesterday 


By “Jake” Eliosoff 


President. J. Eliosoff & Sons 
Montreal. Canada 


Looking back on more than 50 
years in the fruit business in 
Montreal brings sharply into 
focus the many changes which 











ARTHUR H. CROWLEY 


(Successor to W. B. Stringer, Limited) 


SALES AGENTS 
FRESH FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
TORONTO 18, CANADA 
Same Address — 223 Ontcric Food Terminal 


Seme Phones — 259-5004 ond 1.D. 416-259-5006 
Seme License — Caneda Dept. Agri. License Ne. 1 


have occurred during those 
years. Buying and _ selling 
methods were vastly different. 
In 1917, in Montreal, purchases 
were made on the auction from 
large importers and all the 
fancy fruit and vegetables came 
in from New York. 

During the local produce 
season we would go out into the 
country and buy from the 
farmers. Retail stores were 
open at alt: hours and 
merchandise was delivered to 
them by horse and wagon. 
Merchandising was practically 
unknown, yet large quantities of 








You’re DOGGONE RIGHT 


Mitchell Pacific Produce Co. Ltd. 

- Ontario Food Terminal 
Tel. (A. C. 416) 259-3611-2-3-4-5 
euguteee TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


Shippers of Straight or 
Mixed Loads or L.C.L. 
from 
LEAMINGTON— 
Phone: (A. C. 519) 326-9311 
HARROW— 
Phone: (A. C. 519) 738-4221 








Ontario Food Terminal 


tel.a c 416 


L D ans. by 


JACK F. WAKEMAN Ltd. 


Fruit and Vegetable Brokers 


Toronto, Canada 


Handling a complete line of 
Fruits and Vegetables 


259-3279 (pp) 
259-3011 (Id) 


JACK F. WAKEMAN or RICK LAKE 


fruits and vegetables were sold 
because of the very low prices. 

They were hard years, but 
good ones and I am very proud 
of the many wonderful 
friendships I enjoyed. Also, I 
am thankful to be still active in 
the business which I founded. 
Fifty years more? Well, who 
knows! 





Denver Safeway 
To Stop Stamps 


DENVER, COLO. — Safeway 
Stores, Inc., in the Denver 
division, has announced 
shoppers will not get trading 
stamps with Safeway purchases 
after Oct. 1. 

Robert L. Campbell, vice 
president and Denver division 
manager, said Safeway’s 
contract with Gold Bond Stamp 
Co., will expire on that date and 
its stores in the six-state Denver 








division will stop giving stamps 
at that time. 





JIM 845-3849-ss. 





MARK T. ADAMSON CO. 


FRUIT & VEGETABLE BROKERS 


FOR 





TRADE 
WITH 
MARK 


ma>coe® 








DEAL 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 
TOMATOES—CANTALOUPES—JUICE GRAPES 


MARK—259-5711-ss. 


ALSO ANSWERED BY: 


ALF MIRON 
RON NEVARD 





athe third largest fresh wholesale 
And _ market. 


The 


ter dollar volume than 
Ghicae ‘Thene-iee gums. 200 
merchant 


wholesalers _in 

Chicago, the Bureau of the 

Census reports, with annual 
sales of over $300,000,000. 

As America’s busiest 


a hub, Chicago is 
also in an unusual position to 
enjoy the outstanding gustatory 
wonders of far-flung places 
while still in fullest bloom. 
From Hawaii, California and 
Florida, luscious fruits reach 
Chicago’s several airports only 
hours after they are plucked 
from their native orchards. In 
addition, the city is served by 
some 25 rail lines, including 20 
trunk line railroads which 
operate nearly one-half of the 
country’s total railway mileage. 


wholesale 

Water Market, 

with subordinate 

markets on West Randolph and 
South State Streets, cater to the 
growing needs of the wholesale 
produce community. Fruit and 
vegetable carlot brokers and 
distributors are located at the 
Chicago Produce Terminal 
Brokers Office Building, 2840 





We Specialize in Citrus 
and other. imports 


KING & RAPHAEL Ltd. 


ONTARIO FOOD TERMINAL 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Contact: Morris King 416-259-6351 (pp) 











A= brokerage central ltd. 


Se 


¥ 


315 ONTARIO FOOD TERMINAL 
TORONTO 18, ONTARIO, CANADA 





An active separatist 
movement has persisted 


Wales ever since Henry VIII 
welded it to England in 1536. 


kak 


"ay 


LONG DISTANCE (416) 255-1431 
JOS. ROSEN S .LES MGR. 





THE EIGHT-ACRE Farmers’ Market on the 
Ontario Food Terminal at Toronto. On a busy 


tons. 


day in 1967 this market handled 30,000 truck- 


loads of fresh fruits and vegetables, 75,000 


si ep aN et 








Our Specialties! 


WATERMELONS 
TOMATOES 
APPLES 


Ontario Food Term. 


Percy and Seymour Weinstein 


Phones: 416-251-0254 (ss) ... 259-5007 (pp) 


CANADIAN FRUIT & PRODUCE co. 8 LTD. 
Ontario, Canada 








Toronto's Leading Repacker 


BROWN PRODUCE CO. Ltd. 


Tomatoes Our Specialty 
Garden Fresh & Farm Fresh Brands 


tel. ac 363-9924 or 363-9657 (pp) 


we operate as 


TOMATO KING CO. Ltd. 


Ontario Food Terminal 
(Sales Warehouse) 


Tel.-259-5410 
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Crop Service 
Again Uses 
Aerial Photos 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. — 
California Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service 
will once again use high altitude 
aerial photography in 
estimating the 1968 grape 
acreage laid to raisins. The first 
flight is scheduled for Aug. 27 


with the first Raisin Lay, 


Progress Report released at 10 
a.m. Aug. 29. Five additional 
surveys will be flown at 
appropriate times during the 
raisin lay season, with 
corresponding releases to 


follow at 10 a.m. the morning 


after the survey flights. 

Announcement of the aerial 
photo surveys was made by W. 
Ward Henderson, agricultural 
statistician in charge, California 
Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service at the California 
Department of Agriculture. 
These surveys are jointly 
financed by the Wine Advisory 
Board and the Raisin 
Administrative Committee. 

Complete photographic 
coverage will be obtained on 
each flight of a 710 square mile 
area centered around USS. 
Highway 99, from Madera in the 
North to Kingsburg in the 
south. The area will be broken 
down into the five following 
districts: Fresno-Malaga, 
Sanger, Selma-Raisin City, and 
Reedley-Dinuba. 

For each of the districts, and 
for the entire area, the Crop 
Reporting Service will provide 
estimates of the acreage laid to 
raisins, average number of trays 
laid per acre, and average 
weight of fresh grapes per tray. 
Ground surveys will be made to 
obtain tray counts and fresh 


grape tray weights. A 
combination of these data will 
provide an indication of the 
total weight of fresh grapes laid 
to raisins. Later in the season, 
dry tray weights will be 
obtained in order to estimate 
raisin production. 

The Crop Reporting Service's 
estimate of acreage laid to 
raisins is based on a large 
sample of randomly selected 
points annotated on the photos. 





G. SMITH PRODUCE co. 


ONTARIO FOOD TERMINAL 
Toronto, Canada 


Sole Distributors of 
Ontario Fresh Winter Hothouse Rhubarb 
and other Ontario Grown Produce 


Tel. A.C. 416-259-5001 (pp) 259-4514 (ss) 
(ss) Answered only by Bruce Smith 











M. L. CATANIA COMPANY LTD. 


Fruit and Vegetable Brokers 


Trading Member Since 1943 


Representing the best in 
RELIABILITY — COURTESY — SERVICE 


Serving Ontario Since 1929 


ROOM 224, ONTARIO FOOD TERMINAL, TORONTO 18 


‘ 


Long Distance 2539-53538 


Pact Catania Joun Liorra 


' 


Par Gunning 
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Experience Counts 


45 Years 
On Toronto Market 


Brokers 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


Phone: - Dave Austin 


or Len Stephens 
Area 416 - 259-6463 (ss) 
259-6363 (pp) 


DAVID R. AUSTIN, timitea 


Room 328, Ontario Food Terminal 
Toronto 18, Canada 
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California agriculture suffered * Actually, when loss 
damage and crop losses of to forest timber and other 


Bg of insect-mites are 
nearly $314 million in 1967 as a added, total loss to the state’s 
result of insect-mite pests. 


economy totals are $460 million. 
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* years at the corner of Yonge and Esplanade 
t Streets. It originally was the downtown termi- 

+ nal of the old Great Western Railway and lat- 
er became The Wholesale Fruit Market. It was 





LEVY PRODUCE CENTER 


ONTARIO FOOD TERMINAL 
TORONTO, CANADA 
specializing in 
beans, grapes, peppers 
pears, lettuce 
fruits and vegetables 


tel. 416 259-5403 


PAK-4-U CO. Ltd. 


140 Ryding Ave. 


Repackers of the finest 
spinach, coleslaw, endive, 
radishes, celery, squash 


tel. 416 767-8427 











Contact These Potato Specialists 


Table Stock 
Everywhere 


Carloads and 
truckloads of 
seed anywhere 
including U.S.A. 


ty’ 


Tom 
Francis 


S 


in Don 


Riddell 


Specializing 


MacKay P.E.1. and New Brunswick 


TABLE & SEED 


POTATOES 


All Varieties All Sections 


built in 1865-66 at a cost of $20,000 and was 
the pride of the town. This picture is a re- 
production of an original painting by George 
Ralph Whitehead, an English artist. 


A FAR CRY from the Ontario Food Terminal’s 
efficient food-handling facilities is this con- 
gested scene at the old St. Lawrence market in 
downtown Toronto, which the terminal re- 
placed. Overcrowding was one reason for 
construction of the modern terminal. 
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COLORFUL SIGN at the entrance to the On- 
tario Food Terminal reminds the public of 
the fruits and vegetables suitable for salads 
handled by wholesalers who sell them fresh 
from Ontario's rich farm lands. Terminal has 
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packaging and washing facilities, 
rooms for cold storage. 
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Another Good Year of 


“Sonny's Best 
and 


“Brown's Best’ 
—Repacked 


TOMATOES 


‘Moe’ Brown e Sonny Goldfarb e Harold Brown 


Morris Brown & Sons Co. Ltd. 
Ontario Food Term. Toronto, Ont. 
Tel. 259-7610 © 259-7615 (pp) 











Shelly 





259 - 


Goody Nick 


ITALLIAN PRODUCE CO. Lid. 


314 Ontario Food Terminal 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Specializing in 


FANCY FRUIT ITALIAN VEGETABLES 


Tel. AC 416 
7641-42-43 -44 











Terminal Market 





Fresno 


(133,929) 


Fresno Co. 

Market Area Served: Fresno 
city and the central San Joaquin 
valley, including Fresno, 
Merced, Madera, Kings and 
Tulare counties and northern 
Kern county. Fresno county has 
a population of 330,000 and the 
area served has more than 
500,000 population. 

Sources: California shipping 
districts and the San Francisco 
market supply about 80 per cent 
of market’s receiptsl. Principal 
out-of-state sources with chief 
commodities: Arizona 
(vegetables and melons), 
Florida and Texas (winter 
vegetables), Idaho and Oregon 
(potatoes), Mexico (tomatoes 
and peppers), Washington 
(apples). 


Distribution: Five or six 
firms bring in most of the 
produce on the Fresno market. 
the balance buying from these 
firms. Approximately 70 per 
cent moves to truck jobbers, 
small retailers, institutions and 
wholesalers in the area and the 
balance to chains serving the 
area. Three chains with about 
40 outlets are supplied from the 
Fresno market. 

Hours: Opening 6 a.m. (PST), 
closing 3 p.m., except Saturday 
when close at noon, also close 
Sunday and Monday. Summer 
hours coincide with Daylight 
Savings Time in California. 
Unloading permitted at any 
time receiver has crew to 
unload, except Saturday and 
Sunday nights. Close January 1, 
February 22, May 30, July 4 
Labor Day, November 11, 
Thanksgiving, December 25. 

Transportation: Nearly all 
stores have rail sidings. Santa 
Fe and Southern Pacific serve 
market and have team tracks. 





Tel area code 416 


Importers 


Commission Merchants 
Receivers 
Jobbers 


Ontario Food Terminal 
Toronto, Canada 


Specializing In: 


Cantaloupes 
Lettuce 
Citrus 


Berries 


THE WHITE 2 Co. 


Maurice Shapero 


Deciduous Fruits Rappini 


Bunched Carrots Eggplant 


Broccoli Squash 


Indian River Grapefruit 


LTD. 


ONTARIO FOOD TERMINAL 


259-7808 (ss) 


259-6354 (pp) 








TODAY and TOMORROW in TORONTO 
The ARRIGO’'S 


We handle POTATOES from Florida, 
Alabama, the Carolinas and Virgin- 
ia as well as Calirornia. 





“Seen aeeecesevenr 


We're Building 
Volume On 
Quality 
Honesty 
Dependability 


MacKay & Hughes, Ltd. 


Receivers and Distributors 
Ontario Food Term. Toronto, Ont. 
Tel. (A C 416) 251-2271 (ss) Telex 02-29600 








Would you like extra copies of this 
Section (TERMINAL MARKETS) ? 

THE PACKER has a limited supply 
available. Order yours now! 40* each. 
Post Paid. 


"meals ii : penn Senviens You 
LEO — JOE — TONY — GUS, SR. — VINCE — SAL — GUS, JR. 


(Standing) 


F.G. LISTER & CO. Lid. 


Ontario Food Terminal 
Toronto, Canada 





ORDER FORM (Clip and Mail) 
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Handling A Complete Line of 
FRESH FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


Tel. Area Code 416 251-6591 (pp) 
L.D. — 251-6596 Ans. By Tony Arrigo 


MARKET Section of The Packer's 
75th ANNIVERSARY ISSUE. 
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LEAMINGTON — TORONTO — ALLISTON 
Packers of BAILEY RIVER FARMS and FAMILY Brands 
POTATOES and ONIONS 
Tel. 775-3324 — Answered by GUS ARRIGO 
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Minneapolis Market 


Shows Resourcefulness 


And Will to Change 


By HARRY FRANTA 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — 
No consideration of the 
importance of Minneapolis as a 
terminal market in the produce 
industry should start without a 
look at the far flung market the 
city’s produce men serve. 

Minneapolis is the focal point 
of a seven-county metropolitan 
area with a population of 1.7 
million persons. That total 
includes St. Paul which, as 
Minneapolis, ‘‘twin city,” 
contributes greatly to the local 
produce picture. 

The Twin Cities taken 
together are the nation’s 
seventh largest distribution 
center. Besides serving 
Minnesota, Twin Cities jobbers, 
wholesalers, chain and 
voluntary groups, and brokers 
serve the Dakotas, parts of Iowa 
and Wisconsin, and a sizeable 
share of central Canada. 

Unloads 

Rail unloads of produce in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in 
1967 numbered 6,477 carlots. 
Truck receipts for the year in 
carlot equivalents were 6,251. In 
1957, carlot unloads were 9,473 
and truck receipts in carlot 
equivalents were 6,155. 

Local and national chain 
stores and large independents 
are believed to account for 
more than 60 per cent of the 
total receipts. There is little 
doubt that percentage is still on 
the rise. 

Despite the pressures on the 
wholesale and jobbing firms in 
the market, they are fast 
adapting their operations to suit 
the changing times. 

Firms now operating are 
generally carrying full 
commodity lines. There is very 
little evidence that this type of 
operation will change in the 
near future. However, within 
this framework of full-line 
handling, there is a search for 
specialization through extra 
service and processing. 

Salad and Slaw 

An interesting example is that 
four Twin Cities firms are now 
involved in salad and slaw 
operations, all of which started 
in recent years. Another firm 
has done an excellent job 
preparing and _ distributing 
carameled apples during the fall 
months and another has 
developed considerable 
business in p ing fresh 
apples for new customers in the 
bakery trade. 

Services offered include 

lar runs on a scheduled 


Minneapolis, but offers efficient 
trucking service on a scheduled 
basis to customers in every 
major Canadian city from the 
head of the Great Lakes west to 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


A big test for the future of 
many of the smaller jobbers and 
wholesalers is found in their 
present drive to build a new 
terminal facility. The two major 
Minneapolis market areas — 
the North Sixth Street and Rock 
Island markets — are standing 
in the paths of highway 
construction. Tenants at both 
locations could be forced to 


move in the near future. 
Plans to Move 

One of the larger wholesalers 
has already made solid plans to 
move and the fate of most of 
the other hinges on the success 
of the new terminal venture. A 
few smaller jobbers have not as 
yet made definite plans. 

St. Paul dealers have already 
gone through a similar change. 
A move to incorporate dealers 
from both cities in new facilities 
was tried but failed. St. Paul 
firms have since found new 
locations in St. Paul not far 
from the old market there. 

Both of the older markets are 
located near the center of the 
city. The Rock Island Terminal 
is served by the Rock Island 
Railroad and the Milwaukee 
Road is located near-by. The 
North Sixth Street market is on 
Chicago and North Western 
team track and near the Great 
Northern. A_ site in 
consideration as home of the 
new produce terminal is 
preset a marsaling yard for 
the Chicago and North Western. 

National chain and 
independent retail chain 
receiving points are centered in 
Hopkins, a Minneapolis suburb. 
Large service wholesalers and 
local chains are situated at 
various points around 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Brokers Role 

Brokers have played a major 
role in the market in helping 
independent wholesalers and 
jobbers cope with chang 


Undergoing Terminal Changes 


(Continued from Page 12) 
that most of his business 1s 
f.0.b. and he handles very few 


cars. 

“One reason brokers are able 
to flourish here is_ that the 
jobbers are unable to buy a 
whole car. They must buy in 
pools and this takes a broker. 
This is different than in some of 
the eastern terminals where the 
jobbers do buy in carlot 
quantities. 

“The demise of rolling cars 
might be attributed to the vast 
increase in truck 
transportation. They do not roll 
trucks unless their loads are 
sold. This is mainly because of 
the speed with which trucks 
traditionally deliver. 

“There will not be too much 
change within the next 10 years. 
Things have been pretty well 
settled down the past few years. 
The biggest changes have been 
in the area of supermarkets and 
transportation. 

“The housewife has a better 
selection than in the past 
because a truck can pick up 
commodities in various 
shipping points en route and 
offer her selected and different 
commodities. The stores are not 
dependent upon items from 
one area and do not have to buy 
large quantities at one place. 
Packaging has not made much 
difference in the housewife’s 
selection. 

“Despite direct purchases, 
chains are finding a need for the 
terminal market for shorts and 
we may see a trend back to the 
terminals.” 

SCOTT FINKS, Scott Finks 
Co., Inc. — “The biggest 
difference in the produce 
business and particularly the 
brokerage business between 
1916, (when Scott Finks started) 
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decline is that for the most part, 
‘rolling cars’ are made up of one 
particular package or sack size 
and the consumers and thus the 
receivers are putting more 
specifications on the package 
and consequently mixed cars 
are ordered. There is just not 
the outlet for the ‘rolling car.’ 
Selling Speeded Up 

“The biggest change in 
transportation is in improved 
cars for loading and unloading 
and the speed up of delivery. 
This has brought on the use of 
the telephone rather than the 
telegraph. The method of sell- 
ing has been speeded up be- 
cause of the faster transport 
of commodities. However, the 
basic purpose of selling will 
never change — _ getting 
commodities from shipper to 
receiver. 

“The broker now is taking 
merchandise from the shipping 
areas and getting it to the 
receiver. The brokers are 
selling ‘shorts’ to the chains. 

“The tonnage of unloads in 
Kansas City is growing as the 
population grows, but there has 
been a change in distribution 
that is causing a volume decline 
for the city market stores. This 
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for Colors 


TORONTO, ONT. — People 
buy apples as much for their 
glowing colors as for their 
promise of flavor and goodness. 

why British 
Columbia’s orchard industry is 
enthusiastic about a color- 
grading machine developed by 
the B. C. Research Council. 

The colorimeter 
automatically determines an 
apple’s color uniformity and 
then grades it accordingly. 

J. E. Breeze, head of the 
council’s engineering division, 
says he hopes the machine can 
be built for about $200. That 
would be about a tenth as much 
as a more complicated U. S. 
machine that grades tomatoes. 


Meanwhile, the council is 


“Apples must be uniform in 
color to sell well,” Breeze says. 
“The color must be consistent. 
The eye can distinguish shades 
of color but can’t remember 
them. For instance, two graders 
in different packing plants 
could grade apples according to 
color, but there would be no 
guarantee that the grades would 
be identical. 





Thorough, Conscientious Efforts Always... 


a 








The Alford-Gebo Co. was founded in 1932 
by L. M. Gebo and Dave Alford. Mr. Alford 
died in 1949 and the company took its pres- 
ent name in 1952. 


Carl Battaglia joined the firm in 1952. Tony 
Battaglia joined the firm the following year. 
Following L. M. Gebo’s death in 1958, his 
wife maintained ownership of the firm until 
1965, when Carl and Tony Battaglia incor- 
porated the business. 


Longtime office manager Mary Tussing 


ably staffs the firm. 


TELEPHONE 
612-927-6949 (ss) 
612-927-4631 (pp) 
































TUNE USIN... 


CARL BATTAGLIA 


Residence 612-929-6368 


TONY BATTAGLIA 


Residence 612-926-9451 


L. M. Gebo Co.,* 


5501 Excelsior Blvd., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55416 











wrought by the growing chains 
and voluntaries. 

There are 14 major brokers in 
the city, including the 
headquarters and local office of 
the nation’s largest brokerage 
firm. 

Mixed load and multiple-drop 
business is standard in the 
market and seems to continue 
to grow. Although many 
brokers contend such services 
cannot be continued on charges 
geared to straight loads, the 
adjustments have been small to 
date. 

Besides extra service, brokers 
have reached outside the 
general metropolitan area for 
customers, thus _ providing 
better service than might be 
expected for wholesalers at 
country locations in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 

See Rapid Change 

Faced with a “grow or quit’ 
situation, it appears that the 
next decade will be one of rapid 
change in the Twin Cities as in 
most other major terminals. 
There is optimism in the 
example of firms that have 
changed with the times. 

Optimistic signs include the 
fact the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
metropolitan area is the third 
fastest growing urban complex 
in the nation. Although rural 
populations seemed doomed to 
continue to lose population, 
many of the modest sized cities 
of the Dakotas and Minnesota 
appear to be in for good to 
excellent growth in the late 60’s 
and early 70’s. 

Resourcefulness in providing 
customers with quality products 
in both fresh and semi- 
processed form is not lacking in 
the Minneapolis market. 





1928 


turning to Minneapolis. 


1943 


Inc., in 1965. 


QUALITY 
IN 
DEALING 





That was the year A. H. “Hort’’ Dietz began 
his duties with a Minneapolis brokerage firm. 
In 1930, 1931, and part of 1932 he worked for 
the same brokerage firm in Detroit before re- 


Food Distributors, Inc., was founded_in.Minnea- 
polis in 1943 by the present owner. In 1955, the 
firm bought out E. Bernier & Sons, which was 
formally consolidated with Food Distributors, 


Now in our twenty-sixth year, we intend to con- 
tinue our past and present operating policies as 


l.c.l. and carlot distributors. 


TELEPHONE 


612-339-5580 (ss) 
339-5588 (pp) 


FOOD * A.H. “HORT” DIETZ* 
DISTRIBUTORS 


INC 
536 THIRD AVE. N. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55403 


DEALING 
IN 
QUALITY 








BETTY PETERSON 


35 Years Experience! 


1933 


Ed Kunkel began his 35 years in 
the brokerage business as an em- 
ployee of a large, national broker- 
age organization. 
the firm's offices in Peoria, St. Louis, 
and Minneapolis before forming his 
own company in 1951. 


He worked in 


BRUCE MURRAY 


KUNKEL CO., 


1951 


The Kunkel Co. was formed with 
a foundation of solid knowledge of 
the industry, an understanding of 
the intricacies of distribution, and 
an appreciation of the needs of 
both shippers and buyers. 

Hard work, ability, and honesty 
are paramount in the company's 
operation. 


Today 


It is the belief of the Kunkel 
Company that our knowledge of the 
industry provides a valuable ser- 
vice to both buyers and shippers. 
Whether it is counseling shippers 
on desirable marketing and dis- 
tribution practices or offering mer- 
chandising ideas to our buyers, our 
brokerage service always offers real 
value. 

Keeping constantly informed on 
the market and the industry is our 
business. A knowledge of transpor- 
tation facilities helps us set the 
pace as distribution experts. 

Above all, The Kunkel Company 
has a deep faith in the industry and 
an unalterable commitment to hon- 
est and fair practices. 


CALL FOR 
EXPERIENCE 


CALL US AT 
612-333-3977 (ss) 
612-333-3528 (pp) 


ED KUNKEL 


INC. 


1102 PLYMOUTH BLDG. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55402 
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San Francisco 





Market 


in West 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
The Wholesale Produce Market 
of San Francisco can claim, 
without any fear of 
contradiction, that it has been 
in existence longer than any 
other wholesale market in the 
west. Historical reports in other 
sections of The Packer’s 75th 
Anniversary Issue reveal that 
San Francisco wholesalers were 
quite active even before the 
Civil War. 

San Francisco is rightly proud 
of its history, which has seen 
great changes and _ historical 
events, such as the 1906 
earthquake. Surprisingly 
enough, many of the changes, 
some of which have been quite 
abrupt, are still fresh in the 
minds of men who are still 
active. 

In 1963, ascan few years ago, 
when most of San Francisco’s 
produce wholesalers moved 
from the old Washington St. 
Market to the gleaming new San 
Francisco Produce Terminal on 
Jerrold Ave., many of the firms 
had been active at the turn of 
the century. Among those 
interviewed were Al Moreggia, 
head of Moreggia & Son; Joe 
Luizza, who was associated with 
John Demartini Company, Inc., 
and Louis Blumenthal of L. 
Blumenthal & Sons, all still 
quite active operations. 

The Moreggia company was 
founded by Al’s father, Victor 
L. Moreggia, when Al, who is 
now 77, was just one year old. It 
was located away from the 
produce market on Union street 
and while it served hotels and 
restaurants as a wholesaler, was 
mostly a_ retail produce 
business. 

Mr. Moreggia grew up in the 
business and was a “‘veteran’’ 
by the time it moved to Front 
street on the produce market 45 
years ago. He left school when 
he was 12 years old to go into 
the business. That was 1906, the 
year of the earthquake. 

Mr. Moreggia recalled how 
the produce market gave free 
vegetables to the poor and 
needy. 

“The river boats were 
bringing in produce at the 
Jackson Street wharf. The city 
was burning so there was no 
way to sell the produce. 
Washington street was the main 
street on the market, and it 
burned,”’ he said. 

Those were the days of 
cobblestone streets and horse 
and wagon. The Moreggia 
family was the second one in 
the San Francisco produce 
business to have an automobile. 
It was a Locomobile they 
bought in 1906. 

Joe Luizza 

Mr. Luizza, who was 83 and 
still serving his many friends 
with produce at the Demartini 
Company at the time of the 63 
interview, came to San 
Francisco in 1899 when he was 
20 years old. He had been 
working on the New Orleans 
market and decided to move to 
San Francisco. He first worked 
for Louis Speigel and then for 
the Scatena Company. He got 
$12 a week there, he 
remembers. He got his borther, 
the late Luke Luizza, to come to 
San Francisco in 1900 and got 
him a job at Scatena Produce 
also. The latter later was to 
become one of the principals of 


the Demartini Company. 
‘‘When the earthquake came 
— at 5 am. April 18, 


1906—west of Van Ness it all 
burned down. The population 
was 400,000 and 200,000 people 
left the city. The produce 
market was all burned down,” 
Mr. Luizza said. 

Most of the produce came by 
way of the Sacramento river in 
those days. For a while the 
produce men did their business 
on the docks, Mr. Luizza said, 
because their buildings were 
gone. He went to Portland 
Ore., for a while, then came 
back to stay. 


Louis Blumenthal 

Blumenthal, a potato and 
onion broker who will hit 79 on 
his next birthday, came to the 
market in 1911, working for 
Ivancovich, Troback & Bergen, 
who carried a general line but 
did their main volume in 
strawberries. They paid him $17 
a week for 20 hours a day. He 
had started in the produce 
industry in 1908 at Houston, 
Tex. After a few years on the 
San Francisco market, Mr. 
Blumenthal went into the 
potato and onion business for 
himself and has no challengers 
as being the dean of the potato 
and onion business as far as San 
Francisco is concerned. 

When he arrived, five years 
after the quake, the produce 
market buildings were all up 
again—most of them the same 
buildings still in use the last 
days of the’ old market. A 
wooden sidewalk ran from 
Drumm street to Davis street. 
Battery street had wooden 
blocks instead of cobblestones. 
A streetcar ran up Washington 
street. Everything was drayed 
to the market by horse and 
wagon. 

Steamers 
Potatoes, Mr. Blumenthal 


Oldest 


reported, came in from the 
Stockton district by steamer. 
Washington potatoes used to 
come by steamer on the H. F. 
Alexander, which was an 
exceptionally fast steamer and 
made as good time as the 
railroads. Vegetables also came 
from southern California on the 
steamships Yale and Harvard. 

There were no supermarkets 
or chains in those days but a lot 
of small buyers, ‘‘so you had an 
active market. When supplies 
were scarce the price moved up 
fast,’ Mr. Blumenthal said. 

Buyers also came _ from 
Oakland, Stockton, San Jose 
and Sacramento. A lot of 
produce was reloaded and went 
out on steamers. 

“This was the hub for 
perishable merchandise,’’Mr. 
Blumenthal pointed out. 


Mr. Blumenthal is of the 
opinion, in fact, that there was 
more business done on the 
market 50 years ago than today 
— more packages. 


A top produce salesman in 
those days received $30 a week 
on a six-day week. Prices, of 
course, were much less. He 
remembers how they used to 
take their own vegetables to a 
restaurant on the market called 
the Cosmopolitan and have a 
full course dinner with wine for 
60c. 


Mr. Blumenthal’s son, Gene, 
was active in the business for 
several years and once served as 
president of the San Francisco 
Wholesale Fruit and Produce 
Dealers Association. HE 
BECAME ASSOCIated with J. 
Barth & Co. as a stocks and 
bonds broker a few years ago. 


Mr. Blumenthal told The 
Packer it might be of interest to 
recall some of the firms that 
were once active in the San 
Francisco produce market that 
are now gone. He reeeled off 
the following, which were 
mostly commission houses: 


Former Firms 

Atlantic Produce Company, 
Pacific Produce Company, M. 
D. Van Volas, Jones & 
Pettigrew, Garcia Brothers & 
Aiken, L. Scatena & Co., Garcia 
& Amagini Company, Nick 
Daskaroulis Company, Simoni 
& Per, F. B. Russi & Co., Lewis, 
Simas & Jones, G. B. Olcese, 
Leutzinger & Lane, D. H. 
Porter & Sons, W. A. Curtis 
Company, Wetmore Brothers, 
L. J. Hopkins Company, John 
‘Sresovich & Co. 


M. Botto & Co., Onesti, 
Ducato & Green, San Francisco 
Fruit Company, C. Demartini & 
Co., Giovannoni Brothers, C. 
Lippi — Co., H. U. Jaudin & 
Co., Joseph Brothers, G. Berti 
& Co., G. B. Amigo & Co., 
Chambers, Lemos — Hanscom, 
Dravillos & Catsoulis, Von 
Husen & Co., D. Biagi & Co., 
Joe Barbini & Co., J. Mecchi & 
Co. 


Among the potato people 
were George A. Webster, L. R. 
Larzelere & Co., Dunbar 
Hansen Company, Weyl 
Zuckerman Company, L. Zeiss 
& Sons, Hillens & Co. and Henry 
Bloom. 





Market Unload 
Figures Compared 


With U.S. Total 


LOS ANGELES — The 
present rail-truck unload 
figures of the 41 USDA markets 
probably represent about 60 per 
cent of the total movement of 
fresh frukts and vegetables. 

Actually, annual movement 
of fresh fruits and vegetables 
amounts to approximately 
1.400.000 carlots and carlot 
equivalents annually. The 
Packer was recently advised by 
a visiting executive from the 
Fruit & Vegetable Division of 
Consumer and Marketing 
Service, USDA, Washington, 
D.C. this estimated figure is 
based on a survey made on a 
commodity-by-commodity _ ba- 
sis. 

Comparing this total with the 
1967 rail and truck unloads in 41 
USDA markets of 839,283 cars 
and carlot equivalents indicates 
that the 41 markets now 
represent only about 60 per cent 
of the total movement. In 
earlier years, the percentage 
was somewhat higher but, with 
the steady increase in the 
volume of truck movement, the 
percentage represented by the 
41 cities has been declining, the 
USDA representative said. 

Thus fresh fruit and vegetable 
researchers and analyists who 
wish to determine the total 
shipping volume of any 
commodity, and having only the 
actual unloads of that 
commodity in the 41 markets, 
would seem to be reasonably 
safe in multiplying the 41 city 
total by 166 and two-thirds per 
cent. Probably a_ simpler 
procedure would be to divide 
the total by six, and multiply 
the resultant figure by ten. 








KNOWING THE MARKET... 


When Minnesota Produce Distributors opened its doors in 1961, it 
started with an intense knowledge of the market it serves. Richard 
Piazza was born and raised in Minneapolis and first did brokerage 
work in 1946 with his father, D. L. Piazza. 
































It is our belief that top representation for shippers and the best 
in service for customers must grow from a deep understanding of the 
industry and the market. 








: i <Fo iz 2 
RICHARD PIAZZA 


BROKERAGE SERVICE ON ALL FRESH PRODUCE 


Richard Piazza, Verne Wilson, Bill Piazza 
612-338-0733 (ss) or 612-338-0731 (pp) 


MINNESOTA PRODUCE DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


829 SOUTH 4th STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55415 








































































JOHN DURHAM 





BILL OGDEN 
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We pledge to continue our en- 
ergetic and knowledgeable ap- 
proach as we continue our fast 
growth in coming years. We wel- 
come you to grow along with us. 


Ability, energy, and hard work 
have brought WHAMCO an envi- 
able list of both shippers and cus- 
tomers. Last year, we handled 650 
cars and are well on our way to 
doing better this year. 


Founded by Bill Ogden in 1964, 
WHAMCO, Inc., benefited quickly 
from Bill's 17 years in the buying 
department of a large retail chain 
and 5 years prior experience in the 
brokerage business. 

The retail experience and the 
many years of contact with ship- 
pers found WHAMCO getting under 
way with a full understanding of 
the needs of both segments of 
the industry. 

The business grew fast and in 
1965 John Durham joined the firm's 
staff. He brought with him 6 
years of brokerage experience. 











We take a personal interest in 
your objectives as a shipper or as a 
receiver. Why not call today and 
get acquainted? 






Shippers wanting to build their 
name in Minneapolis can do no bet- 
ter than choosing WHAMCO as 
their broker. 








Chains, wholesalers, and jobbers 
in our area know that honesty 
and service are the keystones of 
the WHAMCO business philosophy. 





DIAL A GREAT FUTURE 


612-866-1585 (ss) 
612-861-2251 (pp) 
















The fastest growing brokerage in Minneapolis. . . 


W HAMCO inc 







PT. 








6425 NICOLLET AVE. 50., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 55423 
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- Baltimore’s $75 Million Food Distribution Center Under Way This Fall 
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Site Location, Greater Baltimore Food Center 


Construction on the $75 
million Greater Baltimore Food 
Distribution Center will begin 
this fall. 

The center, which will be 
modeled after the Philadelphia 
Food Distribution Center, will 
include warehouses, frozen food 
storage, dry goods storage, 
packaging, vegetable and fruit 
markets and several other types 
of food oriented facilities. It 
will employ more than 2,600 
people upon completion. 

Joseph H. Rash, chairman of 
the Greater Baltimore 
Consolidated Wholesale Food 
Market Authority, estimated 
that the multi-tenant structures, 
to be constructed by the 
authority, will be completed in 
18-24 months. Construction 
work on several individual 
structures will begin in the fall 
of 1968. More individual 
construction will begin early in 
the spring of 1969. 

The site for the center is 
outstanding. The structure will 
be located on 263 acres of state- 
owned land in Howard County 
at the intersection of Maryland 
Route 175 and U.S. Route 1. 

The selection culminated an 
exhaustive site search which 
began several years ago with a 
survey by the Research Division 
of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is 
anticipated that an additional 
150 acres of property will be 
added to the state land in order 
to obtain a total area of about 
400 acres. 

The Patuxent Institution used 
the 263 acres tract for farming 
and only recently indicated its 
willingness to release the land 
for other usage. Joseph H. Rash 
enthusiastically endorsed the 
site selection as the best 
possible location.” 

He added, “It has a superb 
road pattern with access to 
Interstate 95, U.S . Route 1, 
Baltimore-Washington Park- 
way, Interstate 70 and both 
the Baltimore and Washington 
beltways.” The site is located 
about 14 minutes from down- 
town Baltimore and about 25 
minutes from downtown Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The site will be rail served 
initially by the C&0O-B&O 
Railroads. It is also quite 
possible that the development 
of other industrial projects in 
Howard County will result in 
Penn-Central railvservice being 
made available to the Food 
Center site. 

Convenience Noted 

Other features of the site 
discussed by a spokesman for 
the authority include low 
purchase price, gentle 
topography, adequate utilities, 
industrial zoning, convenience 
to Friendship Airport, and most 
important, a favorable attitude 
by the local residents and the 
Howard County Commission- 
ers. 

Bernard Schapiro, vice chair- 
man, said, “It was most im- 
portant to obtain the approval 
of the local government before 
the go ahead on any site could 
be given. The Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of Howard 
County cooperated fully in en- 
abling us to obtain this appro- 
val.’ Schapiro emphasized, 
“it took the total effort of so 
many people and agencies to 
secure this site.”’ 

The Food Market Authority 
membership is composed of the 
following men who have do- 
nated their time: Joseph Rash, 
vice_ president; Food Fair 
Stores; Bernard Schapiro, chair- 
man of the board, S. Schapiro 
and Sons, Inc.; Bernard Green, 
president, B. Green and Co., 
Inc.; Alfred Mathias, chairman 
of the board, Servomation Ma- 
thias, Inc.: Robert Furtick, 
president, W. T. Cowan Co. 
and ex-officio members, Com- 
ptroller, state of Maryland. 
Louis Goldstein and Dr. Robert 
E. Wagner, University of Mary- 


land, director, Maryland Ex- 
tension Service. 

The Market Authority has 
employed C. Marshall Lamason 
Jr. as consultant! Lamason was 
the former executive vice presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Food 
Center, The spokesman added, 
‘Mr. Lamason’s experience will 
enable Baltimore to improve 
upon the already successful 
concepts used in Philadelphia.” 


Local Experts 

In addition to an experienced 
consultant, the Authority has 
relied heavily on the advice and 
thoughts of many local industry 
experts. Several of these 
experts serve on an Advisory 
Council which has become 
increasing more important as 
the project progresses. The 
executive director of the Food 
Market Authority, J. Gary Lee, 
said ‘‘the Council will be greatly 
involved in the design and 
concept planning stage of the 
project.” 

Members of the Baltimore 
Branch of the U.F.F. & VA. 
have also assisted the Food 
Market Authority in obtaining 
information needed to select a 
suitable site. 

The Greater Baltimore 
Consolidated Wholesale Food 
Market Authority is empowered 
to issue up to $10 million in 
bonds for land acquisition and 
initial development of the 
center. Chairman Rash said the 
new center will house facilities 
for the wholesale distribution of 
food products. Private 
investment in the project could 
ultimately reach $75 million. 

Rash further added, ‘“‘the 
Authority is prepared to 
negotiate any type of 
agreement; we have the 
flexibility to sell property, lease 
property or we can build and 
lease depending upon the needs 
of the various companies.” 

An_ authority © spokesman 
mentioned that several definite 
requests for space in the food 
center have been received. 
Preliminary plans on one 
private structure are currently 
being reviewed. All early 
requests must be carefully 
studied to assure that they 
conform to the overall master 
plan which is in the process of 
being prepared. The spokesman 
added that a couple of the early 
requests were from large 
corporations and their 
representatives would be 
investigating the site area soon. 

The primary need in the 
center is to provide the space 
required to house _ those 
businesses forced to relocate 
from Baltimore City by the 
various redevelopment 
programs. This is the first phase 
planned for the new food 
center. 





Insurance Co. 
Office Centered 
In Apple Orchard 


TORONTO, CANADA — An 
office in the middle of an apple 
orchard. 

CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society moved from Hamilton, 
Ont., and built its office in the 
heart of 26 acres of orchard in 
suburban Burlington. 

Besides being awash in 
perfume and petals at apple 
blossom time, employees can 
watch the fruit mature in 
summer warmth. In the fall, the 
company sells the fruit — about 
4,500 bushels of four varieites. 


CUNA arranged with a full- 
time grower to maintain the 
orchard. It receives 25 cents a 
bushel for its eating apples. The 
rest are pressed into cider 
which the grower sells. 


When CUNA needs apples for 
advertising or public realtions 
purposes, it buys some back 
from the grower at a favorable 
price. 
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THE TWIN CITIES LARGEST 
CARLOT — TRUCKLOT BROKER OF 


POTATOES——— 


e For Seed 





e For Table 





e For Processing @ For Dehydrated 


Potato Products 


For Potatoes from Anywhere — To Anywhere CALL: 


KELLOGG “KELLY” OLSON 
612 - 472 - 4800 ht) 
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THE KELLOGG CO. 


MOUND, MINNESOTA 55364 











PIONEERS IN LEADERSHIP......... 


SINCE 1923 


SIOUX CITY 


712-252-4003 (ss) 
TED KATSERES 


SINCE 1924 


612- 


W. A. WHITE JR. 
RALPH OTTO 





OMAHA NEBRASKA 
402-342-5902 (ss) 


D. S. BAR 





TLETT 


MINNEAPOLIS wnnesor 





5 OFFICES 
TO SERVE YOU BETTER 
SINCE 1923 


SINCE 1923 


BUTTE MONTANA 


406-723-4301 (ss) 
STAN MERRETT 























Our Headquarters Office 
332-6812 (ss) 612-332-7978 (ss) 


H. E. WHITE 
BOB THOMAS 


SINCE 1926 


DETROIT micnican 
313-841-9570 (ss) 
H. M. O’NEIL 

E.J. FEENY 





QUALITY IN REPRESENTATION 


QUALITY 
IN 


SERVICE 


Serving receivers and shippers for 45 years 


W. A. WHITE BROKERAGE CO. 











MINNESOTA’S FASTEST GROWING TOMATO JOBBERS 
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MAX BERC Jr. 


TOMATO 
SPECIALISTS 


TOMATO 
SPECIALISTS 


MAX BERC Sr. BUD ZIEBARTH 


Handling A Complete Line of Fruits & Vegetables 
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A lifetime of experience in 
the produce business preced- 
ed the founding of our firm 


in 1961. 


i.) ee 


Just three years ago, the 
firm placed greater emphasis 
on specialization and began 
its rise to prominence in the 
tomato business. 


1968.... 


Early in 1968, we moved 
to a new location. Now, 
thanks to more efficient hand- 
ling and storage facilities, we 
are better able to serve our 
customers. 








Wholesale Produce Supply Co., Inc. 


835 S. 4th ST. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55415 





















CORRESPONDENCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — 
Thirteen Minneapolis produce 
wholesalers involved in 

loping a new produce 
terminal facility in this city are 
finding progress comes slowly 
but steadily. 

To be called the Metropolitan 
Fresh Fruit Center, Inc., the 
participants hope to have a new 
home by late 1969. The next big 
hurdle, selection of a building 
site, is expected to be resolved 
30on. 

Firms involved in_ the 
terminal are Northwest 
Produce, Inc.; Perry W. Myers 
Brokerage Co.; Bix Fruit Co.; 
M. S. Katzmarek, Inc.; Bergin 
Fruit Co., Inc.; Stacy 
Distributing Co., Inc.; Phil 
Malat Co., Inc.; Stillman Co., 
Wholesalers; Wholesale 
Produce Supply Co., Inc.; 
Mandile Fruit Co.; H. Brooks & 
Co., Inc.; Famous Foods, and 
Bearman Fruit Co. 

Most of the firms now are 
located either on the North 
Sixth Street market or the Rock 
Island Terminal. The North 


Sixth Street location dates back 
more than 50 years. The Rock 
Island Terminal dates back to 
1940, when the Rock Island 
Railroad remodeled a freight 
house to serve as a fruit 
terminal. 
Outlined Locations 

The same problems now are 
assailing both locations. The 
buildings have outlived their 
usefulness and are in poor 
repair. The structures prohibit 
the economies of modern 
handling and _ storage 
operations. Both locations are 
on the projected paths of feeder 
lanes for super highway 
construction likely to begin 
anytime. 

Tenants of the Rock Island 
terminal have no_ lease 
commitments beyond Dec. 31, 
1969. Therefore, the group fully 
intends to be in new quarters by 
that time. 

The move to build a new 
terminal has been in the talking 
stages a few years. The first 
concrete action came several 
months ago when the 13 
interested firms each deposited 








THE CAMDEN Street market in Baltimore, Md., appeared 
as shown in this picture on a normal market day back in 1947. 


Baltimore Has 
Three Wholesale 
Produce Markets 


The Baltimore market is the 
largest in volume in Maryland, 
serving Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia, 
Virginia and Delaware. 
Baltimore's volume is exceeded 
in this area by New York’s and 
Philadelphia’s. The Baltimore 
market annually handles 
around 10,000 carlots by rail, 
12,000 by truck, and 2,100 by 
steamer. 


The chief wholesale markets 
are the Camden Street market 
at Light Street, in an old section 
of the city and over 60 years old 
itself: the New Baltimore 
Wholesale Produce Market at 
6400 Pulaski Highway, 
Baltimore’s newest produce 
facility: and the Pennsylvania 
Produce Terminal at Boulton 
Street. which house seven 
produce dealers and several 
brokers. The largest number of 
dealers, however, are scattered 
through the city, receiving more 
than half the volume of the 
Baltimore area. 


The market at Camden Street 
and Market Place, with 41 fresh 
fruit and vegetable dealers and 
35 other wholesale food firms, 
is the largest concentration of 
food dealers in the city. This 
market area was built around 
the turn of the century, and 
lighting, sanitation and access 
have become problems. 

New Market 

The New Baltimore 
Wholesale Produce Market, 
opened in May 1960, occupies 
about 15 acres of its 50-acre site 
on the eastern edge of the city. 


The Market consists of cne 
main building housing 25 units, 
a container storage shed, and a 
restaurant, service station and a 
bank. Originally, in 1960, 23 
dealers were housed in this 
Market; their number has now 
dwindled to 10. 


This Market was not 
equipped with rail facilities 
because of prohibitive costs. 
Fruit and produce is brought to 
the market for sale by trucks, 
and by piggybacks shuttling 
from Pennsylvania R. R. and B 
& O R. R. sidings located 
outside the terminal market. 


The Baltimore Wholesale 
Market charges no gate fee. It is 
owned by the seven-member 
New Marsh Wholesale Produce 
Market Authority, appointed by 
the Mayor of Baltimore and 
including the City Controller, 
Director of University of 
Maryland Extension Services. 
and representatives of produce 
growers and distributors. 

Commerce at this terminal is 
heaviest in summer, and most 





of the commodities handled are 
locally grown. 


A new market authority has 
recently been created to plan a 
consolidated food market for 
wholesalers of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, meats, poultry and 
seafood, dairy products, 
groceries and frozen foods, in 
the Baltimore area. Guided by a 
survey of the Baltimore market 
conducted by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, this 
new commission is seeking a 
site for the new regional 
wholesale distribution facility. 





Urge Canada 
To Produce 


For its Own 


NEW LISKEARD, ONT. — 
Everitt Biggs, Ontario deputy 
minister of agriculture, says 
there is a growing feeling in 
Canadian agriculture that the 
industry should produce for its 
own market. 


“It is all right to say that 
produce should come in from 
other countries, but they are 
not producing under the 
Canadian economy,” Biggs said 
in an interview 


His comments came as he and 
other members of a special 
committee on farm income 
stopped at the New Liskeard 
College of Agricultural 
Technology in this community 
85 miles north of North Bay. 


The committee is on a 
province-wide tour studying all 
aspects of agricultural 
production and is meeting with 
farmers and department 
extension service 
representatives. 


Biggs said the committee 
feels there has been a lack of 
long-term planning by both 
provincial and _ federal 
agricultural authorities. 


‘“*‘Moving around. the 
province, we have _ found 
farmers generally don’t want 
subsidies,”’ he said. 


“They have to accept them 
when they see costs going up. 
but returns not going up.” 

Biggs said ‘‘governments 
have reacted to immediate 
problems,” but added that 
there is a need for planning for 
the future. 


$100 per unit on what amounted 
to 32 units. 

The funds provided a means 
of hiring an attorney and 
putting architects to work. The 
attorney now is formulating by- 
laws for the corporation and the 
architect has prepared designs 
to fit possible building sites. 


Two Sites in Mind 

The leaders of the group have 
had two principal building sites 
in mind since the start of 
investigations. One site is in 
North Minneapolis and is just 
one mile from the city center. It 
is not far from the location of 
present facilities. The second 
site is nine miles south of the 
city center in a new industrial 


The North Minneapolis site is 
owned by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad and is 
served by that line in addition 
to the Northern Pacific and Soo 
Line. 

The southern site is served by 
the Chicago-Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad. Like 
the northern site, it is within 
easy access of major 
Minneapolis highways. 

Site selection is presently the 
pivotal point of the project. 
Leaders in the move have 
recently received encouraging 
news from the land owners at 
the northern site and hope 
further conversations will lead 
the co-operators to the point 
where a decision on location 
can be made. 


Spokesmen for the 
Metropolitan Fresh Fruit 
Center point out that until there 
is a decision on the site, no 
workable building plan can be 


presented. Since the architect 
must fit the building to the site. 
that will be the next logical step 
in the move for a terminal. 


Financing 

The matter of financing the 
terminal will be a major 
concern once both the site and 
preliminary building plans 
advance. Some exploration of 
possible financing has been 
done. There is little likelihood 
that there will be any financial 
backing from the city of 
Minneapolis, but the city has 
shown an interest in having the 
produce men_ continue 
operations in the city rather 
than moving to the suburbs. 

Faced with the coming 
highway construction, it is a 
certainty the two existing 
markets will be relocated. The 
threat of displacement is real 
and adds to the enthusiasm for 
the project. 

Not too many years ago, 
several dealers in sister city St. 
Paul were faced by similar 
conditions forcing a move. At 
that time the Twin City Fruit 
Terminal Association was 
formed to explore the 
possibility of a new terminal 
market. Those attempts fell 
short and five St. Paul firms 
have relocated recently. 

The 13 firms interested in the 
new drive therefore have 
graphic proof that if they want 
to remain together, they must 
move fast. 


One Firm Separate 
Even at this juncture, one 
Minneapolis firm, American 
Fruit and Produce Co., Inc., is 
involved in a separate moving 
plan. It is larger than any other 


firm involved and also involves 
a frozen food operation. 
American Fruit and Produce 
intends to build a new structure 
combining its fresh and frozen 
operations. Since the firm 


knows it must be out of its Rock 
Island Terminal location before 
the end of 1969, it is already 
going ahead with new facilities 
southern 
American’s total fresh and 


in a 


Minneapolis Firms Plan to Develop New Produce Market 


a! ee ee ee 
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frozen operation will demand 
facilities about equal in size to 
those necessary for all of the 13 


firms involved in present 
terminal effort. 
The move has _ already, 


therefore, lost one potentially 
strong co-operator and realizes 
that steady progress is 
necessary to hold together the 
13. firms’ interested in 
combining on the new terminal. 





John Grevett — Mike 





' 


Battaglia 





127 North 7th St. 





FRANK BATTAGLIA 


Brokerage Co. Inc. 


Founded by Frank Battaglia in 1938, Frank 
Battaglia Brokerage Co., Inc., has been in con- 


tinuous operation for 30 years. 


Mike Battaglia, present owner and brother 
of the founder, joined the firm in 1940. He began 
sole management of the firm following his broth- 


er’s death Dec. 31, 1960. 


We take this opportunity to thank our many 
loyal customers and shippers. We hope that we 
may continue to be of service to all of you in the 


coming years. 


335-7846 (ss) 


AREA CODE 613 
* 335-7843 (pp) 


handling a complete produce line. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55403 











SUPPLIES WELL STOCKED 


H. BROOKS & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55413 







- 


WAREHOUSE FULLY PALLETIZED 





2521 £. HENNEPIN AVE. 


OFFICE ENTRANCE 


MORE THAN... 





MINNEAPOLIS’ FINEST WHOLESALER 





50 Years 


of Progress 


New Facilities 


When Harry Brooks started in the 
produce business some 55 years 
ago, he probably doubted that he 
would ever operate out of a fully 
air conditioned warehouse. 


Although still active in the busi- 


ness, 


sons, Irving and 


Harry Brooks 


has let 
Leonard, 


his 


take 


over the major responsibility in the 
firm. Under their management, H. 
Brooks & Company moved to new 


quarters last winter 


The spacious new warehouse is 
kept at 55 degrees with the except- 
ion of its 7,000 square foot cooler 
and its banana rooms. Full palletiz- 
ed handling procedures are 
force in the plant. Indoor loading 
and unloading docks can accommo- 
date 10 trucks at a single time. 


Telephone 612-331-8413 (pp) 


in 


New Ideas 


Besides handling the complete line 
and vegetables at a 
volume of 500 tons per week, the 
firm has developed several special- 


of fruits 


ty businesses. 


The company’s salad making op- 
eration is modern in every respect. 
different 
salads are processed and packag- 
ed. The firm also prepares peeled 
or chopped onions, carrot and cele- 
ry sticks, and cole slaw. 

Carnival Products is the name 
given to its late summer and fall 
caramel apple operation. The cara- 
mel apple deal has grown fast 
over recent years and fits well in- 
to the operation at a time when 
tomatoes slow the 
firm’s highly successful tomato re- 
packing operation. 


Twenty 


homegrown 


AMPLE RECEIVING AREA 


varieties of 
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Bay Area Once Concerned Over Number of Terminals 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
In 1963, when the San Francisco 
Produce Terminal in the Islais 
Creek area of San Francisco 
opened for business, less than a 
year after the Golden Gate 
Produce Terminal had opened 
its doors in South San Francisco 
on Nov. 23, 1962, many friends 
of San Francisco Bay area 
produce people and observers 
of the local scene in many 
instances showed concern over 





the apparent increase in 
perishable terminal facilities in 
this area. 

Commenting on this concern, 
The Packer reporter at that 
time observed: 

While national produce 
history clearly shows that trying 
to prognosticate the future is a 
highly hazardous pastime, 
closer observers this week were 
beginning to wonder if 
population and consumer 


demands aren’t running ahead 
of or at least are likely to 
outstrip, in a matter of years, 
the area’s distributive facilities, 
including the new terminals. 


chert a the Toa scene tl Other Fresh Fruits & Vegetables 


“Tt wouldn’t surprise me very 
much if in ten years we needed 


even more facilities than we’re 

me HOBBS BANANA CO., INC 

Population Trends Up og + 
Certainly the cold, hard 


Te tered tte RECEIVERS — JOBBERS 


thought. In 1950, the five-county 722 4th Ave. N. NASHVILLE, TENN. 37219 


area known as the San 


Francisco-Oakland Standard PHONE (Area Code 615) 242-2406 (pp) 


Metropolitan Statistical Area, 


including San _ Francisco, GEORGE DE GRELLA or ALBERT HARRIS 
Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, 
San Mateo and Solano counties, 
had a population of 2,240,767. 
This, with the 270,545 
population of Santa Clara 
county, made a total of 
2,511,312 men and women in the 
six-county area. 


However, in 1962 a survey 
made by the California rom e€ | a @€d 
Department of Finance showed 
this population had increased to 
3,020,300. Projections made by a 
statistical experts of the U. S. to t 
Department of Commerce e@e @ 
indicate that by 1970 the six- 
county statistic subdivision- 


industrial activity, which means Wherever You Are Located 


more and more people, is and 
will continue to take place, 
particularly in San Mateo and @ Port Arthur @ Fort William 


Santa Clara counties. 


In other words, the fresh fruit e Winni e ici 
and vegetable markets of the P J Medicine Hat 


San Francisco Bay area are ) Lethbrid e 
REPRESENTING an era long past in _ top photo shows brokers, buyers and ee ee , ee 


= Sita ag A . . third per cent more people than ° 
distribution of fresh fruits and —s just before an auction sale they were ten years ago, and in id Saskatoon ® Swift Current 
vegetables in the Minneapolis-St. Paul, egan. The lower picture shows fruit less than 20 years will be faced 


Minn., area are these photographs lined up for sale on the Auction floor. with the necessity for supplyin e Regina @ Pri 

made at the St. Paul Fruit Auction in Perhaps old-timers in the Twin Cities perishable food etulis ie aes Prince Albert 
July 1933. They were loaned to The area will enjoy trying to identify the than twice as many people as e North Battleford * Edmonton 
Packer for its 75th Anniversary edition men shown in the top photo. lived in this area a mere ten C | 
by Oscar K. Bertheau, who retired in a ea gary e Also North Dakota 


October. 1965 after 41 years service 
with C.H. Robinson Co., where he Your Most Dependable 


started in the fruit busin in M 

1924. The St. Paul Fruit =the st WORKING AS A TEAM 

out of business during World “War Il ‘ A N S i q V | C 
and did not resume afterwards. The. 2 


MARKETING THE TWIN CITIES a an eel 
wpm _—« FOR 25 YEARS Nr’ NORTHWEST 
mea || a || PRODUCE CO. 


business all of his life. 


His first experience was 230 N. SIXTH ST. 
in his father’s jobbing MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 


business, Phillips Fruit 


Co. TO SERVE YOU Mond & Tuesd 
, | nday uesday 
His early experience as MGRE * ° 
a broker came as an em- Deliveries 
pane the Scores we ——— yor ieee EFFICIENTLY Full service in all areas each week. 
eran Minneapolis tirm. er tive years wi _ UICKER Dependable service for the 
past 


firm and seven years with Phillips Fruit Co,. he , 
our years. 


formed Northland Brokerage Inc., in 1955. AND IN ALL WAYS 

Northland Brokerage offers complete line service rN Complete line of 

to Minneapolis and St. Paul produce dealers, BETTER FRESH FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
wholesalers, jobbers, and chains. THAN EVER BEFORE 
During the past 13 years, Northland Brokerage ae Call the Tetners at 


has held to fair and honest business practices as 


witnessed by its selection as a Red Book Business Consolidated 612-332-4415 (pp) 


Character Award recipient. 
EXPERIENCED DISTRIBUTION Gifford-Matthews 
Brokerage Co. 


FOR SERVICE CALL ral 612-332-5016 (ss) eT eis, 
ALORENSTEIN QS 612-332-2551 (pp) NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Aware 
37219 


kkk 
BROKERS 


{HH HA Fruits & Vegetables 
NN sag BRST BEI ow 
- ss) e - pp 
CaS FLT HOUEN ine. W. C. GIFFORD — KEN MATTHEWS 


MI N NEA POLIS, MI N NESOTA 55402 pc The TETNERS—Lawrence, Meyer, Betty, and Joanne 


wumO=4>p4100 








































































































Terminal Market 
San 
Francisco 


(742,855) 


San Francisco Co. 

Railroads: Santa Fe, Sou Fac 
Lines, SouPac, Western Pac. 

Volume: Combined unloads 
of San , South San 
Francisco Rh Oakland are 
currently consisting of 
2,471 by rail and 39,926 by truck. 
USDA does not break these 
down by cities, but the 
combined receipts of the three 
facilities place the San 
Francisco Bay area bout 
seventh in the nation.There is 
an interchange of brokerage 
and some wholesaler function 
in the three markets. 

Market area served:, 
Metropolitan Bay area, coastal 
counties north and south, and 
interior counties in general 
area, which conprises a fast 
growing population(including 
— of aournd 3,000,000 
plus. 

Sources: About 75 per cent of 
supplies originate from 13 
shipping areas within 
California, with balance coming 
mostly from Arizona 
(vegetables and melons) 3 per 
cent, Florida (winter vegetables 
and citrus) 1 per cent, Idaho 
(potatoes) 6 per cent, 
Washington (apples, Potatoes) 5 
per cent, Central America 
(bananas) 6 per cent, Mexico 
(tomatoes, peppers) two per 
cent. 

Distribution: Big bulk of 
incoming supplies move 
directly to retailers, of which 
there are around 700 
independents and 300 chain 
supermarkets in San Francisco 
alone. Four chains operate 
wqrehousing facilities, and 
their requirements are handled 
in many cases directly through 
brokers. The phenomenon of 
three major markets, San 
Francisco, South San Francisco 
and Oakland, side by side, 
makes definition of any clear 
pattern difficult. Other lesser 
but important outlets are ships 
stores, accounting for perhaps 
15 per cent of total volume, and 
exports to Hawaii and 
throughout the world. San 
Francisco is dominating west 
coast point in latter respect. No 
outbound domestic shipping 
business of any volume. 


Markets: Primary wholesale 
facility, as of October 1, 1963, is 
the San Francisco Produce 
Terminal, a brand new facility 
in the Islias Creek area housing 
30 wholesalers, sub-jobbers and 
brokers as well as_ allied 
industries. (For information 
regarding Golden Gate 
Terminal in South San 
Francisco, see South San 
Francisco. See also Oakland) A 
separate farmer’s market 
handles about three per cent of 
total receipts. 


Hours: Selling, loading and 
delivery 5:00 a.m. summer, 6:00 
a.m. winter, Monday through 
Friday. Most houses equipped 
to receive and unload from 3:00 
p.m. preceding next morning’s 
sale. No designated closing 
hours, but most houses operate 
on an_ eight-hour basis. 
Holidays: January 1, February 
22, May 30, July 4, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving and December 25. 


Banks: Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings 





MODEL 


PRODUCE WAS plainly out in the open in 
this scene of activity on Baltimore’s Camden 
Street Market in 1967. Note the number of 





JOHN ELLWANGER 


Richard Ellwanger - Owner & SON 


9-11 Louisville Produce Terminal, Louisville, Ky. 
Receiver — Jobber Fruits and Vegetables 


Tel.: (A C 502) 454-4630 or 454-4639 (pp) 
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played. 


wooden baskets, hampers, boxes and other 
similar containers in which the fresh is dis- 


facilities recommended for Baltimore, Md., Regional Food Distribution Center. 


STREET SCENE in the Baltimore, Md., pro- 
duce market area about 1940. 





ESTABLISHED 1878 


M.E.CARTER ECO. 
First in Freshness 


FRUITS AND PRODUCE 





415 SOUTH FRONT STREET © MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38102 * PHONE 526-4262 





Specializing in 
TOP QUALITY 
SERVICE 
and 
TOP QUALITY 
Fruits & Vegetables 


Telephone Area Code 901 
325-2169 (ss) Answered by 
A. H. (Gus) Wray 


Mose Harris 











Association, Clay-Montgomery 
branch, or California- 
Montgomery branch, 552 
Montgomery St., Pacific 
National Bank of San 
Francisco, 333 Montgomery 
Street, Wells Fargo Bank, 464 
California Street. 


Inspections: usda, 630 
Sansome Street, Room 739. 
California Fruit & Vegetable 


Standardization Bureau 
Embarcadero andMission. 

Federal-State Market News 
Service: 727 U. S. Appraisers 
Building, 630 Sansome, Tel. 556- 
5587, Extension 2221, A. M. 
McDowell. 

Associations: Wholesale Fruit 
& Produce Dealers Association 
of Sdn Francisco, 2095 Jerrold, 
Tel 826-7133, George Casey, Jr., 
secretary manager. 





H. C. SCHMIEDING 
PRODUCE CO., INC. 


P.O. Box 369 Springdale, Ark. 


~ Jack, Walters & Son= 
Blways THE BEST’ 


FINE FRUITS AND EARLY SOUTHERN VEGETABLES 


1000 FIFTH AVENUE NORTH MRS. MAURICE PADDUE 


(Owner) 


‘Always The Best” 


* NASHVILLE 


TENNESSEE 


37219 


Contact Us for Your Quality Supplies of 


“FRESH FRUITS & VEGETABLES i, NASHVILLE 


Receivers and Jobbers 


CARLOT TRUCKLOT 


POTATOES e ONIONS ec CITRUS FRUITS 
APPLES e TOMATOES e CRANBERRIES 





— SALES — 
— SALES — 
— TRAFFIC — 


JIM ROBINSON 
V.H. TAYLOR 
GARY OWENS 


PAUL DENNIS 
JOHN COAN 
DEAN WILLIAMS 


NASHVILLE'S ‘‘Ocean Spray’ CRANBERRY BROKER 








501 e 751-4602 (ss) 
ALSO 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


“SNOBOY ”’ sean Commodities 


Yes, the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable industry has come a long wayil / 
since the 1800's. And the H. C. Schmieding Produce Co. is proud tof £ 
have been a growing part (1936) of the yesteryears of agriculture. % 
We look with excitement to the years ahead. 


We look knowing the watchword for tomorrow's success is 


NO CONSIGNMENTS 
QUALITY SERVICE... two words we know well. 


Telephone (Area Code 615) | 
242-1171 (ss) Charlie Head answers 
George Hurt 


Truckers running late call 256-7193 Day or Night 


Our customers know Schmieding is a name they can trust. 


FRUITS e VEGETABLES e TRANSPORTATION 


L. H. Schmieding 
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that last year ocean traffic was 
more important than rail in 


Los Angeles ‘Continues to be An Important Shipping Point vgn Se ug i 


LOS ANGELES — Sige 


recently as 10 or 15 years ago, it 
was generally believed that of 
the fresh fruits and vegetables 
moving into the Los Angeles 
Market, somewhere between 25 
and 30 per cent were reloaded 
and shipped to out-of-state 
markets, many of them in 
mixed trucklots and cariots. At 
one time as many as 30 or 35 
“mixed specialists” here were 
doing an active daily business. 


This attractive outlet has 
beeh largely lost to California 
shipping points in recent years. 
There are many explanations, 
but one of the chief reasons is 
the widespread acquisition of 
refrigeration facilities at fruit 
and vegetable shipping points, 
which aids mixed assemblies, as 
well as the desire of shippers to 
participate in this type of 
business. 


Out-of-state shipments are 
still an important part of the 
Los Angeles picture today, 
however, and seem likely to 
continue to be. Perhaps the 
percentage has dropped to 
around 15 of the total volume, 
but 15 per cent of 110,000 carlot 
equivalents, representing a 
volume of more than $300 
million, isn’t exactly 
unattractive. 


“One reason for this is our 
location,” reports Jim Hoadley, 
secretary-manager of the Los 
Angeles Market Association. 
“We are in a natural traffic 
pattern for loads going east 
from California and going north 
from Arizona, Mexico, and the 
California desert areas. A great 
deal of merchandise can be 
assembled into loads here and 
move out as a unit. 


“We also have the greatest 
variety of commodities 
available in any market. 
Besides the things which 
California grows, we are a big 
importing center for Central 
and South America, from 
Hawaii, and from the Far East. 
We can assemble whole loads or 
we can supply the other items 
to fill a truck which is partially 
loaded with one of the big items 
like citrus or lettuce or 
melons.” 


The list of available 
commodities is almost 
unbelievably diverse and the 
volume in each is surprising. 
During 1966, a typical year, 
unloads of 22. different 
commodities topped the 1,000 
car mark. They were according 
to USDA unload reports: 


No. 

Carlots 
Potatoes ....... 15,698 
Lettuce i .. 10,114 
Bananas .......... 9,319 
Apples .... .. 9,453 
Tomatoes .. ios Se 
Oranges ........... 4,120 
Carrots .......... 3,790 
| ere 2,904 


COND pons = 


te 
> 





PHILADELPHIA'S Food Distribution Center is 
an outstanding example of a modern supply 
station for great quantities of food, in- 
cluding fresh fruits and vegetables, Millions 
of Americans living in and near the nation’s 
great cities, must have modern centers such 
as this, to assure them of an adequate supply 
of food from all over the country and from 
all parts of the world. A contrast of “then” 
and “now” is shown in the three photographs 


here. Top picture shows the congestion on 
the old Dock Street Market in 1945. The 
center photo shows a modern food chain 
warehouse in the new Philadelphia Food 
Distribution Center, a facility of the Food 
Fair chain, and the lower picture depicts 
a cold storage warehouse in the Food Cen- 
ter operated by United States Cold Storage 
Corp. 


per ae of the volume; rails 

The products come from more than one-half of the huge transportation playing a coun for 6.0 per cent; 

4 ae volume. This fact serves to relatively minor role in the ‘Tucks carried 86 per cent; and 

many sources but California make Los Angeles primarily a distribution scheme. air freight accounted for the 
is most important—supplying truck market with rail In fact, Jim Hoadley reports remaining 0.1 per cent. 


ONE SMALL VOICE BECAME A ROAR... 





FULL LINE OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


ARNOLD J. RODIN, INC. 


DETROIT UNION PRODUCE TERMINAL 


AREA CODE 313-843-0850 (ss) 843-5000 (pp) 














Juice grapes ... 2,568 
Watermelons ... 2,339 
Cabbage ....... 2,240 
Celery 2,226 
Table grapes 2,093 
Cantaloupes ...... 1,910 
Green corn ...... 1,845 
Peaches 1,767 
Peppers .......... 1,448 
Avocadoes a. 
Cauliflower . 1,345 
Squash wae ES 
Green onions ...._ 1,071 

1,064 


Eleven other commodities 
were over the 500 car mark. 
They were, in_ order: 
strawberries, 996 cars: sweet 
potatoes, 945: lemons, 753; 
plums-prunes, 752; beans, 717; 
miscellaneous herbs (including 
anise, chives, basil, horseradish, 
parsley, watercress, etc.), 650; 
nectarines, 574; tangerines, 557; 
turnips-rutabagas, 526; 
radishes, 518; and Oriental 
vegetables, 502. 


In addition, Los Angeles, 
during a year’s run, averages a 
car a day in a wide range of 
other commodities. Included 
are: apricots, asparagus, 
broccoli, cherries, grapefruit, 
escarole-endive, mixed greens, 
miscellaneous melons, spinach, 
artichokes, parsnips, and 
pineapples. 





Terminal Market 





Los Angeles (2,179,015) 


Los Angeles Co. 

Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for Los Angeles amounted to 
96,095 consisting of 15,791 by 
rail and 80,304 by truck. 

Market area served: Los 
Angeles city and 47 
incorporated cities, chiefly in 
Los Angeles and Orange 
counties, with overall 
population of approximately 
5,700,000. 

Sources: Fourteen shipping 
districts within California 
normally supply about 80 per 
cent of market’s_ receipts, 
balance coming from 25 states, 
Canada, Mexico, Hawaii and 
foreign countries. Principal out- 
of-state sources with chief 
commodities: Arizona 
(vegetables, melons), Central 
America (bananas), Florida 
(winter vegetables, citrus), 
Idaho (potatoes, deciduous 
fruits), Mexico (tomatoes, 
peppers), Oregon (potatoes), 
Washington (apples). 

Distribution:about 70 per 
cent of total receipts move to 
local and national chain stores 
and large independents, 15 per 
cent is re-shipped, mostly in 
mixed loads, to out-of-state 
markets and 15 per cent moves 
to small retailers, institutions 
and wholesalers in_ the 
immediate area. There are 
approximately 35 national and 
local chain groups in the Los 
Angeles area, operating nearly 
700 outlets Independent 
retailers account’ for 
approximately 1,200 outlets. 

Markets: Two primary 
wholesale markets. ‘Seventh 
Street”’ is the produce section of 
Los Angeles Union Terminal, 
Inc., wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Southern Pacific Company; 
Central Avenue, between 
Seventh & Eighth Sts.; E. M. 
Costello, general manager, 737 
Terminal St. ’’’ninth Street,” 
City Market of Los Angeles, 
privately owned San Pedro 
between Ninth & Twelfth; Wai- 
ter Fleming, general manager, 
1057 South San Pedro (15), 
Tel. Richmond 7-0258. A third 


market, ‘Eighth Street,’’ Cen- 
tral wholeslae market on Cen- 
tral between Eighth & Olympic 
Sts.; Seegall Guy, general man- 
ager, 1211 East Olympic Blvd. 

Auctions: None. 

Hours: Opening 4:00 a.m., 
closing 2:00 p.m. Unloading 
permitted at any time receiver 
has crew to unload. Close 
January 1, February 22, May 30, 
July 4, Labor Day, November 
11, Thanksgiving, December 25 

Transportation: While most 
stores with Market Court 
address have sidings, delivery 
normally made to team tracks 
of rail carriers serving market. 
Santa Fe, Bay & Wilson Sts. 
Extension 754, Ralph E. Aynes, 
foreman. Southern Pacific, 794 
South Alameda St. (21), Marion 
Slaughter, foreman. Union 
Pacific, 840 South Alameda 
Jess Sanz, foreman. Diversion 
offices: PFE, Santa Fe. 

Banks: United California 
Bank, Market & Produce 
Branch, and city Market 
Branch, Security First National 
Bank, Sixth & Central Branch. 
Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Association, Produce 
Branch. 

Inspections: Normally 
intrastate receipts inspected by 
Los Angeles County Inspection 
Office; interstate by Federal 
USDA, 294 Wholesale Terminal 
Bldg. C. D. Williams. State- 
County, 307 Wholesale 
Terminal Bldg. O. J. Tucker. 
No private inspection agencies. 

PACA: Los Angeles office in 
charge of Pacific Coast states. 
1031 South Broadway, Room 
1002 (90015), Richard D 
Charron. 

Federal-State Market News: 
300 Wholesale Terminal Bldg. 
Lyle N Gardner or W B 
Sheveland. 

Associations: Associated 
Produce Dealers & Brokers of 
Los Angeles, 702 Market Court 
James S. Hoadley, manager 
with over 2,500,000 people living 
Credit Division, 704 Market 
Court. Howard Hanenberg, 
mer. 





taste 


Pride 


makes us one better 


ROCKY PRODUCE CO. 


e RECEIVERS and SHIPPERS of CABBAGE and CORN ° 
Telephone: A/C 313-962-4026 (ss) 962-8166 (pp) 

ROCCO - DOMINIC and TONY RUSSO 
2489 Russell Street 


(WALNUTS) 


PEANUTS 


RAW or ROASTED 
OWN PLANT 


the difference 


Detroit, Michigan 48207 











TWO PICTURES of the Northern Ohio Food 
Terminal at Cleveland, O., 
here. The date of the pictures was not avail- 
able, but as may be seen, a few horses were 


are shown 


that year. 
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still around on the market. The Terminal was 
born during the depression that started in 
1929. The Terminal opened for business in 





Terminal Market 


Columbus 
(471,316) 


Franklin County 

Volume: Columbus carlot 
unloads of fresh fruits and 
vegetables accounts for about 
one third of the volume, 
trucklots two thirds. The 
Columbus trade area includes 
much of central and 
southeastern Ohio. 

Sources: Columbus receivers 
handle fruits and vegetables 
from practically every section 
of the country. In addition, they 





handle considerable volume of 
fruits and vegetables grown in 
this area. 

Distribution: There are some 
14 carlot receivers and 10-12 sub- 
jobbers serving the Columbus 
area. Also, there are 4 national 
chains and one regional chain 
with warehouse facilities. 

Market: Columbus produce 
distribution centers around the 
terminal facility located at 4561 
E. Fifth Ave. (43219), which is 
owned by Produce Terminal, 
Inc., a corporation comprised 
solely of members of the 
produce industry of Columbus. 
The facility consists of 20 units. 
The terminal has refrigerated 
rooms and receives both rail 


and truck lot deliveries. All rail 
deliveries to the terminal 
facility should. be routed 
Baltimore & Ohio RR. At 
present there are no set market 
hours, but most firms open at 4 
A.M. and continue on into the 
early afternoon. The terminal is 
located directly south of the 
Port Columbus Airport and is 
near several major highways. 
Wesley W. Windisch, market 
manager tel 231-8727. 

Banks: The Huntington 
National Bank, 17 S High St 
(43215); The ‘Ohio National 
Bank, Corner High & Gay Sts. 


(43215). 
ion: USDA, 710 State 
Office Bldg, Tel 469-4031. 


Terminal Market 


St. Louis 
(750, 026) 
(Independent City) 

Volume: 1967 total, unloads 
for St. Louis amounted to 18,911 
carloads 





Market manager is Vince 
Waddock. : 

Hours: Selling hours 2 a.m. to 
12 noon. Terminal open two 
hours prior to these hours for 
unloading and arrangement of 
displays. Market closed 
ee Sunday and National 


Railroads: Terminal is served 
by the Norfolk & Western with 
unload tracks behind each unit; 
team track adjacent to the 
Terminal (200) car). Others 
serving the city: B & O, 
Burlingon, Frisco, Illinois 
Central, L & N, M K & T, 
Missouri Pacific, Pennsylvania, 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Chicago & 
Eastern Ill., Southern, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Rock Island. 

Inspection: USDA, 1 Produce 
Row, Room 201, Western 
Weighing & Inspection Bureau, 
Railway Exch Bldg. 

Federal Market News: 942 U. 
S. Court and Custom House (1). 

Banks: Bank of St. Louis, 
Boatmen’s National Bank, Cass 
Bank and Trust Co., First 
National Bank, Mercantile 
Trust Co. 

Association: St. Louis Fruit 
and Produce Assn. 

Trade Area: The terminal 
serves approximately 2,000,000 
people in metropolitan St. Louis 
(St. Louis city and four 
counties). Market sphere of 
influence extends north into 
southeastern Iowa, south into 
southeast Missouri, west as far 
as Columbia, Mo., east into 
southern Illinois. 

Sources: Due to _ its 
geographical position near the 
center of the United States, St. 
Louis draws on all shipping 
states. Texas citrus and 
vegetables, Illinois apples and 
peaches and Arkansas fruit and 
vegetables find especially good 
distribution through St. Louis. 

Homegrown Produce: A 
large concentration of 
homegrown produce is moved 
through regular commercial 
channels during the summer 
months. 





ALWAYS IN FULL 


SWING 
AND 


TAKING THE LEAD 
ON THE 


‘CLEVELAND 
MARKET 


Paolo Volpe 
. Sons, oan COMMISSION 


NORTHERN OHIO FOOD TERMINAL MERCHANTS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44115 . 


* 
RECEIVERS 
JOBBERS 


Telephone: (Area Code 216) 
881-9080 (pp) Anthony Volpe (Res. EVergreen 1-5495) 
FRESH FRUITS 


Louis Volpe, Jr. (Res. Hillcrest 2-3654) Paul Volpe (Res. 831-1734) 
FRESH VEGETABLES 














A C 216-431-2120 
216-431-2253 Local Phone 431-2117 


Answered only by FRANK or JOE CAVALIER 


FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
california dates-nuts-figs-garlic- 
and many exotic fruits 


r a siinill CV _ SPECIALISTS IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF GREENHOUSE PRODUCTS 


QUALITY 
GREENHOUSE 
TOMATOES 


All Canadian Sales Through MUTUAL BROKERS: Montreal-Toronto-Ottawa 


CAVALIER-GULLING-WILSON CO. 


NORTHERN OHIO FOOD TERMINAL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Cleveland’s Northern 
Ohio Food Terminal, 
Hub of Produce Life 


By Art Benzle 

Historically, the produce 
business in Cleveland, O., goes 
back to the early 1800s when the 
farmers of northern Ohio sold 
their goods to the ships that 
traded on the Great lakes. 
There actually was no organized 
produce section however until 
the middle 1850s and no 
compact centralized terminal 
until 1929. 

The original produce section, 
in Cleveland, naturally enough 
was around the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga river; however, it has 
moved southward first to Eagl 
Street which is near the Public 
Square, then to Broadway and 

ie, and presently to 
E40th and Woodland. From the 
middle 1850s until 1929 the 
produce section sprawled over 
about 10 city blocks, from what 
is now Carnegie and Woodland 
to 23rd and Woodland. The area 
consisted of a collection of 
various sizes and shapes of 
warehouses, in all stages of 

i ir, with a few saloons 
and brothels thrown in for good 
measure. 

Just after World War I several 
far-sighted produce dealers 
realized that the area was 
becoming highly congested and 
that the operations were costly 
and inefficient. They felt the 
terminal idea of operation was a 
step toward solution of many 
problems, so A. C. Blair, Chris 
Haas, and Max Bernstein 
visited the Philadelphia and 


Chicago markets to better 
familiarize themselves with 
Terminal construction. They 
then called on the various 
railroads serving Cleveland to 
help build and finance a 
centralized produce operation. 
Each of the railroads 
contacted had reasons why they 
were unable to participate 
financially however, The Nickel 
Plate agreed to serve the 
Terminal on the basis of putting 
their tracks on the Food 
Terminal land. Thus_ the 
original concept of the 


Northern Ohio Food Terminal , 


was that of complete ownership 
of the market by the merchants, 
with the railroad being a tenant. 
With this foundation, the 
Terminal organizers then set 
out to find the most desirable 
location.‘ They chose the 
geographical center of the city 
as their choice. This turned out 
to be the Kingsbury Run area, 
which had been made 
nationally famous by the torso 
murders of the early 20s. 


Not Suitable 

Unfortunately, the Kingsbury 
run area was not suitable for 
much of anything, except 
possibly torso murders; 
however, at the same time the 
food terminal was in the 
planning stages the Van 
Swearingen Brothers were 
building the Terminal Tower 
complex of buildings in 
downtown Cleveland. Their big 





Receivers 


Commission Men 


FRUITS 
& 


VEGETABLES 
CELERY 


Our Speciality 
Apples Peaches Grapes 


John Miceli Inc. 


Northern Ohio Food Terminal 
Cleveland, Ohio 


tel a c 216 431-2574 (pp) 
John Miceli Roy Wenland Joe Lazio 








problem was di ing of the 
dirt taken from their 
excavations, so they moved it to 
Kingsbury run and created an 
area where the Northern Ohio 
Food Terminal and_ the 
adjoining team tracks could be 
built. 


Thus the food terminal was 
started. The dealers were to 
lease units, in addition to 
buying Food Terminal stock, 
from the Terminal for 99 years. 
The Terminal was to consist of 
four, two-story buildings which 
would house 90 merchants. 


The construction of the 
Terminal and the beginning of 
the Great Depression of the 30s 
came at the same time, so some 
of the best laid plans of the far 
sighted produce men went 
astray. The merchants had firm 
commitments on the units for 
99 years, however for the most 
part the stock subscriptions 
were by-passed; therefore it 
was necessary to bring in 
outside capital to complete the 
construction. Thus the Pocock 
Brothers, Don and K.B. who 
were brokers, and Joe 
Hostetler, a local attorney 
became large stockholders and 
directors of the corporation. 


In 1929 the Northern Ohio 
Food Terminal was opened 
with the original four buildings; 
however, only two had two 
stories. 


Nickel Plate An Owner 

Shortly after the opening, the 
Brandt Company which 
occupied one entire two-story 
building, failed and the Nickel 
Plate Railroad Co., took over all 
of the stock allocated to them, 
which brought the railroad into 
the ownership picture. From 
this beginning railroad 
ownership has grown to the 
point where the N & W now 
controls 70 per cent of the 
stock. 


The Northern Ohio Food 
Terminal has served 4,500 retail 
outlets in northern Ohio and 
northeastern Pennsylvania 
continuously through some 
rather rough times and has 
grown and prospered by 
furnishing co-operative service, 
street cleaning, police 
protection, and housing the 
poultry, meat, frozen food, 
wholesale grocery business as 
well as the fresh fruit and 
vegetable business. 


No history of the Cleveland 
produce business would be 
complete without a word about 
Russ Swiler, who was manager 
of the Food Terminal from 1929 
until his retirement in 1964. His 
efficient management and far- 
sighted real estate transaction 
saw the Food Terminal through 
many lean years. 








Paul Croyle 


L. A. BOCKSTAHLER & CO. 


Cleveland’s Leading Broker 


Celebrating 50 Years of Service 


1918 - 1968 


OUR RATING 


AC 216 881 3500 (ss) 


Gomer Jones 








Terminal Market 


South San 
Francisco 


(39,418) 


San Mateo Co. 

Railroad: Southern Pacific 

Volume : Combined unloads 
of San Francisco, South San 
Francisco and Oakland are 
currently 42,000 carlot 
equivalents annually. USDA 
does not break down, but 
combined receipts of the three 
facilities place the San 
Francisco Bay area about 
seventh in the nation. There is 
an interchange of brokerage 
and some wholesaler function 
in the three markets. 


Market area served: 
Metropolitan Bay area, coastal 
counties north and south, and 
interior counties in general 
area, which comprises a fast 
growing population well in 
excess of 3,000,000. 

Sources: About 75 per cent of 
supplies originate from 13 
shipping areas_ within 
California, with balance coming 
mostly from Arizona 
(vegetables and melons) 3 per 
cent, Florida (winter vegetables 
and citrus) 1 per cent, Idaho 
(potatoes and deciduous) | per 
cent, Oregon (potatoes) 6 per 
cent, Washington (apples, 
potatoes) 5 per cent, Central 
America (bananas), 6 per cent, 
Mexico (tomatoes, peppers) 2 
per cent. 


Distribution: Big bulk of 
incoming supplies move 
directly to retailers, of which 
there are around 700 
independents and 300 chain 
supermarkets in San Francisco 
alone. Four chains operate 
warehousing facilities, and their 
requirements are handled in 
many cases directly through 
brokers. The phenomenon of 
three major markets, South San 
Francisco, San Francisco and 
Oakland, side by side, makes 
definition of any clear pattern 
difficult. Other lesser but 
important outlets are ships 
stores, accounting for perhaps 
15 per cent of total volume, and 
exports to Hawaii and 
throughout the world. San 
Francisco is dominating west 
coast paint in latter respect. No 
outbound domestic shipping 
business of any volume. 

Market: Golden Gate 
Produce Terminal, 131 
Terminal Court, which opened 
November 26, 1962. This 68-unit 
terminal, built in 1962, was 
occupied by 16 wholesalers as 
the year opened. All houses 
equipped with refrigeration, 
holding rooms, are mostly 
palletized forklift operations. 
Primo Repetto, manager: Reo 
Ferrau. office manager. Of- 
fices: Building A. 

Building A. 

Hours: Selling hours 4:00 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. Deliveries on 
24hour basis seven days a 
week, no previous arrangement 
necessary. Pickups also on 24 
hour basis seven days a week, 
but written instructions from 
dealer necessary outside of 
regular marketing hours, 
instructions to be left with 
guard at entrance. Eight 
holidays: New Year’s, 
Washington's Birthday, 
Memorial Day, July 4, Labor 
Day, Veterans’s Day, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas. 

Truck Fees: Applicable only 
to haul-for-hire truckers 
delivering produce to the 
market; no other entrance fees 
charged. Purpose, in line with 
practice of most terminal 
markets throughout the 
country, is to assist in defraying 
expense of maintenance of 
market street and parking 
areas. Repeating, these fees 
apply only to _haul-for-hire 
carriers, in no instance to 
growers delivering merchandise 
to market, or to vehicles load- 
ing and transporting merchan- 
dise from market. 











FIRST IN CLEVELAND “ALWAYS” 


We have served Cleveland 
over 50 years. 


The Geraci Brothers 

Joe, Phil, Nick & Sandy 

Receivers-Jobbers-Commission Men 
Handling: Carlots e Trucklots e 


Piggybacks and Air Express Lots . Decidious Fruits « 
Melons . Grapes - Tomatoes «. Berries « Apples . 
and every vegetable grown. 


CLEVELAND CELERY 
MARKET COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
TEL. AC 216 EXpress 1-6060 











RECEIVERS 


PHONE A/C 216 





in Cleveland is 


GRAPES “Silver King’ 


STRAWBERRIES 


EX press 1-0362 (po) 


EXpress 1-0363 (ss) 
JACK FISHMAN or H.H. WEST 


Everyone Knows that the best outlet for all.... 


FRESH FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


JOBBERS 


SHORR - WEINTRAUB - FISHMAN 


‘“Krimson King” 


APPLES ‘‘Marley’’ BRAND 


x PEACHES 
“Sunny 
Slope”’ 





| 











scenesietieaeneaaiiaied 


THE HAAS BROTHERS co. 


NORTHERN OHIO CLEVELAND, 
OHIO 44115 


a 


FOOD TERMINAL 


Now in Our 76th Year 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS e RECEIVERS @ JOBBERS 


SWEET POTATOES 
TOMATOES 


STRAWBERRIES 
BLUEBERRIES 


2 POTATOES 
~~ Full Line of 


FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
Tel. (216) 361-3131 (pp) JOSEPH BOVA (res. LA 4-1754) 


DOUGLAS R. GUY (FLA. LOCAL & EASTERN VEGETABLES) 
aida HOWARD GUY (res. HI 2-7404) 


CUCUMBERS-TOMATOES (SWEET POTATOES) 


AND SWEET CORN ED ZUROWSKI 


(POTATOES e ONIONS e RUTABAGAS) 


TROPICAL PRODUCE, INC. 


41 Northern Ohio Food Terminal CLEVELAND, OHIO 44115 


RECEIVERS - JOBBERS 
>AVOCADOS-LIMES-GRAPES 


DATES 
Also ‘nuts 
& FIGS 











KKK 
Tel. (216) 431-1777 — Sal Cira 














: “There’s one thing wrong 


, with this picture— 


“THE ‘FARM-FRESH’ 
‘FAMILY WILL 
NEVER GROW OLD!” 


' 
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Air Freight was Old Stuff to Rem Farm-Fresh 


THIS IS THE HEADING of a page ad of the Ralph E. 
Myers Company of Salinas, Calif. which appeared in 
the 50th anniversary edition of The Packer in April, 1943. 
“Rem Farm-Fresh” was a trademark symbol of the Ralph 
E. Myers Company, whose founder, the late Ralph E. 


Myers, was a pioneer in and leading exponent of air 
transport for fresh fruits and vegetables, starting back 
in the late ‘30s. Myers made what was probably the first 
research study of air freight for perishables about 1943. 





Cincinnati Market ‘Gateway of South’ 


Cincinnati is known 
throughout the land as the 
“Gateway to the South” and 
*The Queen City of the West,” 
but to producemen, Cincinnati 
is something more. 

They say Cincinnati is 
progress. And they can prove it, 
as they hasten to point out the 
numerous steps taken since 
the turn of the century. One can 


readily recognize the im- 
provements: the moderniza- 
tion and upgrade methods of 
handling, distribution and mar- 
keting know-how which pro- 
gressive Cincinnati merchants 
have put to use to feed central 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and points as far north as 
Chicago. 
As far 


back as_ 1890, 





growing— GROWING and we keep 


GROWING 
TERMINAL VEGETABLE CO. Inc. 


Northern Ohio Food Terminal 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Receivers Jobbers Commission Merchants 
Specializing in Southern Greens 
and local Vegetables 
We recently added WATERMELONS 
Contact: Don Carbone or Bob Bokshon 
A/C 216 431 3830 (pp) 

You'll be glad you did 








Unit 19 


Hy Cohen 


We Do A Better Job in Cleveland 
The Year Around 
In 
APPLES POTATOES STRAWBERRIESS 


CABBAGE CITRUS WATERMELONS 
ONIONS JUICE-GRAPES 


and all fruits in season 


ECONOMY PRODUCE CO. 


N. OHIO. FOOD TERMINAL 
telac216 431-2800 (pp) 


Morris Miller 
Tom Lubin 








Cincinnati was considered a 
major temminal and diversion 
point for rail traffic passing 
from north to south and east to 
west. The original produce 
market was located in the heart 
of town. Old Sixth Street hosted 
one large stone market house 
in the center of the street, 
where produce as well as 
grocery, meat, coffee, tea and 
spices were handled and dis- 
tributed locally and regionally. 


In those days it was the 
custom for receivers in the 
market to sell produce within 
a 300-mile radius and make 
delivery by local railway 
freight or express. This 
method proved costly and 
deliveries were often slow, 
requiring two or three days to 
destination. With the 
introduction of modern trucks 
for produce delivery, further 
changes were needed to 
improve these business 
methods. 


Re-Located Market 
So Cincinnatians decided to 
change all that. By 1930, the 
produce market was relocated 
to the Plum Street Yards, at 
Plum St., from the river up to 


Second St., and Plum. With the 
passage of time, this so-called 
Basin Area became fairly well 
concentrated near the river, 
covering about six city blocks. 

So stands the Cincinnati 
produce market today. Many 
firms in business in those early 
days still are operating actively 
today in the Yards, where truck 
space is ample and rail lines 
move in and out with ease. 

Today’s improved Cincinnati 
market conditions have made it 
possible for out-of-town jobbers 
to make their purchases on the 
Cincinnati market, and 
subsequent deliveries to their 
customers either on the same 
day, or the following one. As 
several large produce markets 
have arisen in this area of 
distribution, competition for 
the available business has 
grown keener. Most Cincinnati 
dealers are aware of this, and 
are -individually seeking new 
ways to serve the area’s 
customers in keeping with the 
modern trend in 
merchandising, and _ thus 
preserve Cincinnati’s dominant 
position as primary supplier of 
the area’s fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 


Y \ \\ \\ 
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& 
VEGETABLES from 


THE HOME OF FRESH QUALITY 


. GIULIAN 


& CO. INC. 


WHERE FIELD FRESH PRODUCE IS OUR BUSINESS 


At 314-316 Indianapolis Produce Terminal: AC 317-547-3517 (pp) 
Merc Giuliano or Mike Caito, Sales 











Terminal Market 
Chicago 
(3,550,440) 


Cook Co. 

Volume: Total unloads for 
Chicago in 1967 amounted to 
55,383 cars consisting of 34,338 
by rail and 21,045 by truck. 

Distribution: About 70 per 
cent of the carlot arrivals are 
distributed in the six county 
Chicago trading area, which has 
a population estimated at 
upwards of seven million 
people. 

Markets: Main wholesale 
market — South Water Market 
(1425 South Racine Avenue). 
Market Office, 1425 S Racine 
Ave. Subordinate markets on 
West Randolph Street and 
South State Street. Fruit and 
vegetable carlot brokers and 
distributors are located at the 








William Nye 
Morton Weingart 


Manny Fierstein 


THE FOREST CITY WEINGART PRODUCE CO. 


Northern Ohio Food Terminal 
Receivers e Jobbers e Comission Merchants e Tomato Repackers 


“UNCLE SAM" brand Tomatoes 


We handle a complete line of fresh fruits and vegetables 


We specialize in 


LETTUCE-TOMATOES-CANTALOUPES-BERRIES 


Tel. a c (216) 881-3232 (pp) 


Branch at Px mpano Beach Florida Nov. thru April 
a/c 305 933-5138 (pp) 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Bernard Weingart 
Sidney Weingart 








CHAS. LOCKYER 


Sales Mgr. 
431-0737 (ss) 





THE GREENHOUSE VEGETABLE PACKING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GROW & SHIP “GLASS GROWN” MAR: - te: 


TOMATOES 
Leaf and Bibb - LETTUCE Oct.-May 


DICK YOO 


Asst. Sales Mgr. 
431-1011 (ss) 








Chicago Produce Terminal 
Brokers Office Building, 2840 
South Ashland Ave. Potato and 
onion cariot brokers and 
distributors are lécated in the 
Potato & Onion Mart at the 
Chicago and North Western 
Railway’s Wood Street 
Terminal, 1425 South Western 
Ave. 

Auction: Fruit Auction Sales 
Company, 27th & Ashland 
Avenues, B. J. Mueller, 
president. Sales usually begin at 
7:30 a.m. Monday and 7:00 a.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, with 
slightly earlier posted hours 
during peak seasons. The 
Auction sells fruit only. 
accepting arrivals via rail and 
truck. 


Railroads: Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; Baltimore & Ohio; 
Baltimore & Ohio; Chicago 
Terminal; Belt Railway of 
Chicago; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Chesapeake & Ohio 
(Chesapeake District) (Pere 
Marquette District); Chicago 
Great Western; Monon; 
Chicago. Milwaukee, St Paul & 
Pacific; Chicago River & 
Indiana; Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific; Chicago, South Shore 
& South Bend; Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois; Chicago & 
Illinois Western; Chicago & 
North Western; Erie- 
Lackawanna; Grand Truck; 
Illinois Central; Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio; Illinois Northern; Indiana 
Harbor Belt; Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; New 
York Central 
Pennsylvania; 
Western. 


Railroad Terminals: Chicago 
Produce Terminal,, owned 
jointly by Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and Illinois Central, 
27th and Ashland Aves.; 
capacity 2300 cars; D. C. Amely, 
superintendent, icing facilities, 
inspection platforms for 
potatoes, watermelons and 
juice grapes, holding and 
inspection yards and _ sales 
tracks. Wood Street Terminal 
owned by Chicago and North 
Western Ry, 14th and Western 
Aves., W. L. Foutts, general 
perishable agent, exclusively 
potato, onion, cabbage and 
rutabaga track of 560-car 
capacity, inspection track of 40- 
car capacity and outer yards of 
1,000-car capaicty. 

Team Tracks: Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, adjacent 
to South Water Market. Chicago 
& North Western, also adjacent 
to South Water Market, Norfolk 
& Western Yard, Archer & 
Canal Sts. Santa Fe, 22nd and 
Archer Sts. 

PACA: 226 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Room 512 Wilson M. Miller in 


Systems; 
Norfolk & 


’ 





Call: 
at 


Phillip Caito, jr. 
Gus A. Caito 

Gus F. Caito 
547—1301 or 547-5421 (pp) 


CAITO & SONS 


300-16 INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46204 


RECEIVERS 
JOBBERS 
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Unloads at Chicago, 1965-1967 


THE TABLE below provides a three-year comparison of unloads of fresh fruits and vegetables by commodities in the Chicago 
Market in the period covering 1965 through 1967: 


1967 1966 
COMMOOITY TRUCK RAIL TRUCK TOTAL 
APPLES 1413 ~ 1or2 ari 
apaicors 2 29 a7? 
ASPARAGUS 116 38 163 
AVOCADOS 126 59 145 
QANANAS 1266 
BEANS 426 68 
BEETS a9 * 
BLUEBERRIES 149 - 
BROCCOLI 18 
CADBAGE i778 
CANTALOUPS 82 
CARROTS 222 
CAULIFLOWER 174 
CELERY 356 
CHERRIES 38 
GREEN CORN @37 
CRANBERRIES 46 
CUCUMBERS 902 
EGGPLANT 87 
ESCAROLE-ENDIVE 175 
GRAPEFRUIT 691 
TABLE GRAPES 161 
JUICE GRAPES - 
GREENS 658 
MONE YOF WS 56 
LEMONS a9 
LE TTUCE-ROMAINE 643 
MIxXEO CITRUS FRUIT ~ 
MIxXEO DECIOe FRUIT - 
MIXEO-1SCe MELONS 10 
MIXED VEGETABLES 18 
NECTARINES 24 
ONIONS 422 
GREEN ONIONS 220 
ORANGES 629 
PEACHES 596 
PEARS 73 
GREEN PEAS 2 
PEPPERS 574 
PLUMS-PRUNES 75 
POTATOES 
RADISHES 402 
SPINACH 107 
SQUASH 238 
STRAWBERRIES 440 
SWEETPOTATOES 7119 
TANGER INES 177 
TOMATOES 
TURN IPS-RUTABAGAS 
WATERMELONS 
ARTICHOKES 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
CHINESE CASBAGE 
FRUITSs NOS 
GARLIC 
LIMES 
MANGOES 
MISCe BERRIES 
MISCe CITRUS FRUIT 
MISCe HERBS 
MISCe ORIENTAL VEGT 
MUSHROOMS 
OKRA 
PARSNIPS 
PEAS OTHER THAN GREEN 
PERS IMMONS 
PINEAPPLES 
POMEGRANATES 
PUMPKINS 
RHUBARR 
VEGETABLES: NOS 6 - be 
CITY TOTAL 34336 55363 37262 ~~ BT463 
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TRUCK UNLOADS are estimated to be 85% complete. 


Air unloads, converted to teil carlot equivelents, ere included in rail columns. 


JUST ABOUT60 YEARSago today the photographer stir- 
red himself to the Los Angeles Wholesale Produce Market, 
then located at Sixth and Alameda Streets, and at six o’ 
clock in the morning caught this scene which definitely 
proves that “the horse is here to stay.” Or at least was in 
1908. Incidentally, “ivers Bros. Co. was one of the first to 
start its fleet of trucks about a year later. Today, Sixth and 
Alameaa is still something of a produce center. A few months 
ago the Los Angeles Union Terminal Co., Inc., a Southern 


ie 


7. 4 


Wk P's 


Pacific Railroad company which operates the “Seventh Street 
Market,” erected a series of new modern warehouses at this 
site, one of which only a few feet from this scene houses 
Progressive Produce Co., Inc., leading potato packager of the 
Los Angeles area. This photograph is reproduced from a 
calendar, issued by the Osage Produce Co. about 1942, 
which proclaims this scene was laid “in the largest market 
in the world. 





42 car Siding 


L. FRIEDLANDER & CO. 


GROWERS and Grower AGENTS of Fancy Fruits & Vegetables 
Continuous reliable Service To The Trade Since...1904 


“Progress is our Watchword”’ 


WATER AND PLUM ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


In the Heart of Produce Row 


Quick Sales Prompt Returns 








EY 
di 
Watermelons 4 


he oe 


Cincinatti: Call Tom Nussbaum 


“Xmas Till April: CANTALOUPES. “iy 


/ 
Cucumbers *)° 


A/C 513-241-6962 L.D. 
241-1433 Office 
Nite 521-3006 


Volcanic Grown 








IMPORT SALES: Call Bernie Friedlander A C 305-922-3150 Before Noon 


941-3841 After 1P,.Mae 
Pompano Paging Phone 933-9361 (pp) 








Specializing in: 
Deciduous and 


Soft Fruit 


All Citrus & Deciduous Fruits 


Supervised by Ben Ricardi 
All Southern Vegetables 
Supervised by Bud Meyer 














SERVING CINCINNATI over 85 years 


BROS. COMPANY — 


Complete Line of Fresh Fruits & Vegetables 


105 East Fourth Street 


(513) 381-4300 
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eke es np Romie, 


Ast Sea’ .-- Vest 


By HERSCHEL H. JONES 
Herschel Jones Warketing Servier. Inc.. 
New Vork 


In those days we were getting 

ipments of apples in barrels 
by boat and by rail from 
Hudson Valley. It was 
customary to face up the barrels 
with the best fruit. All fruit was 
packed at harvest time and 
much of it was sent to cold 
storages in New York and 
Jersey City. I'll never forget one 
customer that took a sharp 
hatchet with him to inspect 
apples so he could split a stave 
down the side of the barrel and 
see what was in the lower half. 


From barrels we went to 
bushel baskets, and then to 1-% 
bushel wood boxes, and finally 
to cell cartons and traypack 
cartons for eastern apples. But 
in the meantime, we were able 
to get several good growers in 
New Jersey and other eastern 
areas to pack the western style 
wrapped count’ pack in wood 
boxes, which opened up 
markets for us that had 
previously used only western 
apples. 
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Sistas 


Transportation by truck, 
greater standardization of 


quality and condition, uniform 


containers and emphasis on 
quality brands has changed the 
character of the brokerage 
business. Today buyers can 


a age 


order by telephone with 
confidence and most fruit is 
freshly packed all through the 


season. Urders placed this 
afternoon may be delivered to 
buyers’ warehouse tomorrow 
morning from several hundred 
miles away. 


Good Chance 


For Freeing 


= Trade 


TORONTO, ONT. 
chances for freeing 
international trade farm 

are better than they 
a at any time in the 


— The 


The study, Trade 
Liberalization and Canadian 
Agriculture, maintains, that 
free trade would cause farm 
incomes in Canada to rise 
considerably, although some 
products of regional 
importance, such as fruit and 
vegetables and dairy products, 
would be hurt. 

“All in all, Canadian 
agriculture seems to be 
sufficiently competitive to 
look after itself in the event of 
free trade,” says Gerald I. 
Trant. a professor of agricul- 
tural economics at the Univer- 
sity of Guolph. 


Other contributors to the 
study, one of a_ series 
commissioned by the PPAC on 
the implications of free trade 
for the Canadian economy, are 
David L. MacFarlane, a chair- 
man of the Federal Task Force 
on Agriculture, and Lewis A. 
Fischer, research associate 
in agricultural economics at 
McGill University. 


The study says agriculture 
will continue to be the most 
serious barrier to Atlantic unity. 





‘Fresh’ Unloads at 41 U.S. Cities and 5 in Canada 


city RAIL 


1967 
TRUCK 


TOTAL 





ALBANYs+ Ne Ye 
ATLANTAs GAeo 


1732 
2686 
8800 
1801 
168268 
4589 
34338 
7278 
9796 
1002 
2149 


BALTIMOREs MDe 
BIRMINGHAM, ALAes 
BOSTON. MASSe 
BUFFALO*s Ne Ye 
CHICAGOe ILLe 
CINCINNATI + OHIO 
CLEVELAND: OHIO 
COLUMBIA: Se Ce 
OALLAS+. TEXAS 
DENVER. COLOe 1189 
CETROITe MICHe 17261 
FORT WORTH: TEXAS 464 
HOUSTONe TEXAS 3140 
INOTANAPOLISe INDe 2620 
KANSAS CITYe MOe 2645 
LOS ANGELESs CALIF e 15791 
LOUISVILLE», KYe 3058 
MEMPHIS+ TENNe 1901 
2610 
2943 
6477 
1797 
2223 
83404 
20192 
9378 
2265 


MIAMI+ FLAe 
MILWAUKEE: WiSe 
MINNEAPOLIS+ MINNe 1/ 
NASHVILLE+ TENNe 

NEw ORLEANSs LAe 

NEW YORK+s Ne Ye 2/ 
PHILADELPHIAs PAe 
PITTSBURGH: PAe 
PORTLANOD+ OREGe 
PROVIDENCE: Re le 1295 
STe LOUISs MOe 9371 
SALT LAKE CITYs UTAH 217 
SAN ANTONIOe TEXAS 1638 
SAN FRANCISCOs CALIF e3/ 2471 
SEATTLE> WASHe 4/ 4252 
WASHINGTONs De ee 5420 
WIiCHITAe KANSe 473 


4105 
20139 
12617 
9252 
17165 
6497 
21045 
9497 
17283 
13626 
17854 
16909 
17422 
3806 
8502 
10436 
9089 
80304 
7277 
4728 
6933 
3458 
625! 
3051 
13479 
52260 
27444 
13558 
9842 
3713 
95340 
3738 
10619 
39926 
12986 
11216 
2510 


5837 
22625 
21417 
11053 
35433 
11066 
$5363 
16775 
27079 
148630 
20003 
18098 
34683 
4270 
11642 
13056 
11704 
96095 
10335 
6629 
11543 
6401 
12728 
4A48 
15702 
135664 
47636 
22936 
12107 
5008 
16911 
5955 
12457 
42397 
17238 
16536 
2983 


@1 CITIES TOTAL 296934 S42349 839263 


1/ Includes St. Paul, Minn. 
V/ " Newark, N. J. 
y " 
a 


" 


Oakland, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


THREE YEAR COMPARISON OF TOTAL UNLOADS IN § 


1966 
RA it. 


TRUCK TOTAL 
3851 


19747 


1921 
2756 
9586 
1932 
19170 
5279 
37262 
6078 


5772 
22503 
21644 
11016 
37036 
11569 
58725 
16806 
25974 
14629 
19343 
18909 
33121 
4176 
9553 
13991 
11704 
96127 
10304 
7086 
10494 
6946 
13430 
4406 
14598 
135190 
47033 
20906 
11756 
$136 
19189 
6498 
12878 
40295 
17036 


12058 
9064 
17866 
6290 
21463 
8728 
10566 
1001 
2497 


35408 
13628 
16846 
1635 «17274 
17908 15213 
$06 3670 
3611 5942 
3098 10893 
3007 8697 
15221 80906 
3398 6906 
2331 4755 
3032 
3292 
7243 
1821 
4337 
82777 
20733 
9819 
1633 


7462 
3654 
6187 
2585 
10261 
$2413 
26300 
11087 
10101 
120i 3923 
9937 9252 
338 6160 
1768 = 11110 
4373 35922 
4168 12668 
5629 11737 817366 
651 2405 3056 

STIS47F 522654 836201 


CANADA CITIESe 





CLIY RAIL 


1967 
TRUCK 


TOTAL 





MONTREAL + QUE® 
OTTAWA, ONTe 
TORONTO+s ONTe 
VANCOUVER: Be Ce 
WINNIPEG: MANe 


12082 
1306 
13426 
2950 
1300 


23494 
2557 
17474 
8623 
4294 


35576 
3863 
30900 
11873 
5794 





8S CITIES TOTAL 31264 


$6442 


67706 


1966 
TRUCK 
21666 

2504 
16176 

9073 

4047 


RAIL 
12341 
1442 
13267 
2738 
1791 








TOTAL 

6136 
24667 
23359 
13036 
40366 
11784 
606810 
17837 





25357 
14898 
21684 
18773 
33003 
4517 
10315 
12805 
11766 
lo7o012 
9869 
6537 
11214 
9060 
14619 
4278 
14335 
146363 
49624 
26183 
13521 
5119 
19615 
6875 
13403 
446848 
182869 
17524 
3143 


JOSIIS SHS3IS “GATOS 








31576 53466 








Always ship to 


W. Chas. Heitmuller Co., Inc. 


Washington’s Foremost Receiver & Distributor 


of Fresh Fruits & Vegetables 


air-conditioned 
warehouse 


palletized handling 
adequate cold 





storage facilities 





Telephone 
543-7240 


350 Morse St. NE 
Washington, D. C. 











~ You, Too, Will 
Wear a Smile 
of Satisfaction 


If You Ship 
Your 


FRUITS ana 


to 


E. J. 


VEGETABLES | 


ROSENGARTEN 


UNITS 81-83 PRODUCE CENTER - 3301 S. GALLOWAY ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19148 


Receivers e Jobbers e Distributors 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Citrus — Deciduous — Fruits 


From a Box 
to a carload 


DEwey 6-1558 
Phone (215) DEwey 6-7171 
DEwey 6-1559 


Going on 
50 Years 
in the business 


E. J. ROSENGARTEN 
or 
NATE NELSON 








UNITS 85-87 


UNIT 91 
DEwey 6-2321 


DEwey 6-1565 


E. W. Kean Co., 


3301 S$. GALLOWAY STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19148 











SPECIALIZING 
IN 


apples « tomatoes 
cabbage - peaches 

carrots e corn 

onions « celery 
potatoes e leaf vegetables 





LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR FOR 
HESS EGG FARMS, INC. 














CONGRATULATIONS 
THE PACKER 


On Their 75th Anniversary 


D.D.D. Code — 612 


$-S 929-0464 
(Unattended Service) 
WU Telex 029-664 


& 


Lou Baker, President 
Res.: 927-9192 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Room 214, Administration Bidg 
State Farmer's Market 
Forest Park, Ga. 30050 
404-366-7560 

$-§ 404-366-7015 


bt. 
atm 
Mar. W. 4. (Bill) Webb 
Res : 344.3979 


. 
Charles (Chuc 


Res:; 767-9868 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


2840 So. Ashland 
60608 


312-376-8181 
S-S 312-376-8180 


Telex 025-3248 


Marvin Braten 
Res: 433-3655 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Northern Ohio Food 
Terminal 44115 
216-431-2563 
S-S 216-391-3100 
Jim Reiter 
Res.: 226-2916 
Truck Dept. 


2.7080 
| 216—431-2563 
Bob Dewey—Res.: 228-2552 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH, 
TEX. 


Rm. 613-8, 500 So. Ervay St. 
Dallas, Texas 7520! 


214-748-8402 
S-S 214-748-8404 
Ft. Worth: 817—275-6731 


Lloyd Newman 
Res.: BL 9-3947 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


291 Produce Building 
330! Galloway St. 


Mgr. Don Lerner 
Res.: 945-7353 


ck) Oleksa 








M3: Wm (8 Rowna 
Res: 817—274-5635 


215-336-3125 
S-S 215-336-3126 


Truck Dept. 
215—336-3125 





A 


F. J. (Frank) Hobs 


MA rry) leksa 
iS By _ Res.: 669—428.4884 


Res 609 28 6064 





DES MOINES, IOWA 


38/0 38th St 
50310 


515-274-3624 
S-§ 515-274-3626 
Telex 0478-465 


Al Bakken 
Res.: 276-7211 


DULUTH, MINN. an 
1201'/, W. Michigan St 
5580! => 
218-722-4445 P XN 


S-S 218-722-0427 


4.1436 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


206 Midwest Building 
16 North Harvey 
73102 
405-232-4268 
$-S 405-232-4269 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


320 San Fran. Prod. Term 
2095 Jerrold Ave 
94124 
415-826-2511 
S-S 415-826-2512 


Bill Penny 
Res.: 349-4534 


k) Rogers 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


& 2 


J. L. (John) Ross, Vice President K. R. (Ken) Thomeson 
Res.: 922-0883 Vice President 


Res.: 929-8390 


BOSTON, MASS. 
yng ‘33 sas 


264 Boston Market Terminal 
02110 


- 
‘4 


Steve Goldberg 
Res.: 787-3129 


617-542-0892 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


27 West Front St. 
45202 
513-421-4777 
$-S 513-421-4779 


Don Ravencraft 
Res.: 606—781.1840 


Mar. R. W. (Dick) Jones 


~ 
Res - 271.4904 Gordie Engelen 


Res:: 681-5254 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Union Produce Terminal 
7201 W. Fort St. 
48209 
313-841-5780 
S-S 313-841-8141 


Hyland Randy Thomas 


Bill’ y F. J. (Jack! Olex 
Res » 676-9806 Res.: 381-6683 ‘ . 


Re 7 
te Maren s.: 371 1639 
Res : 834-3742 


-% NEW YORK, N.Y. 


8B NYC Terminal Mkt. 
1400 E. oy Ave., Bronx 
10474 


212-323-1001 


S-S 212-323-1003 aff t n 


Stanley Schoentecld Henry 


F (A!) Mattie 
0 Res.: 471-6435 Res eae oon 


566-7753 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


307 Catanzaro Bidg. 
2ist and Pike Sts. 

15222 
412-281-4850 
S-S 412-281-4853 
Telex 086-788 
E. L. (Gene) Valenty 
Res:; 362-0550 


Michael Audino 
Res.: 771-2679 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Suite 320 
222 S. 72nd St. 
68114 


402-393-4800 
Telex 048-447 


Robert (Bob) soeen 
Res.: 457-500 


(Jim) Pomozz: 


eee Se 8340 S. my leeent Ey 


Res.: 563-1608 


ER. (Eddie) Fendle, 


Mar. Herb Kotzen 
Res.: 333 7569 


Res.: 558-5855 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Room 209, 3033 Excelsior Bivd. 
55416 


—% 612-929-0601 
S-$ 612-929-0604 
Telex 029-664 


(Unattended Service) 


Lee Juette 
Res.: 824-4170 


SALT LAKE CITY 


428 S.W. Temple St. 
e4i0l Truck Dept. 


Doug Norton 
801-322-0477 Res.: 255-3269 
S-S 801-322-0479 


(Jack) Lynch, Jr 


L. C. (Chuck) Johnson 
cs.: 922-0014 R 


cs.: 935-7481 














a\n 


Mgr. Roger Lowe 
Res.: 295 8404 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
bah 


Room 240, 746 So. Central Ave 
90021 


213-623-5203 
S-S 213-623-5205 


John Taylor 
Res. 842-3917 


Mgr. B.D. (B Bennett 
Res : 845-1381 


Dick Bailey 
Personne! Director es. 
Res.: 926-5677 


MARKETING INFORMATION CENTER 


S-S 929-0464 


Telex 029-664 


Unattended Service 





Mgr Lorne Johnston, Jr. 
Res.: 920-3195 


BOSTON, MASS. 


264 Boston Market Terminal 
02110 


617-542-0892 


Truck per. 
617-542-2170 
Jim Alba 
Res.: 367-8841 


Irving Gates 


Res.: 653-4640 
303-222-9753 


a ) 
( a «' 
= $-S 303-222-3521 


Telex 045-593 
y 


Hoshour—Res.: 233-542: 
Mar. Cecil Biggerstaft Art Johnson—Res.: 757-1012 L. T. (Lou 
Res.:455-4947 78 


Truck Dept: Res.: 781 
303—222-9753 
Bob Maim—Res.: 421-6990 


DETROIT, MICH. 











Jim Alba 
Res.; 387-884) 





DENVER, cOLo. 
80216 


Cangilla 
2770 





o 
him 


Re Mt saa. 8295 





Truck Dept. 
313—841 -63465 

Kant Ly ee 293-0735 
ie Romeyn—581-4520 


a 


Kurt Drath 
Alan Johnston—Res : 826-2968 Res.: 293.0735 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Room 209, Insurance Center Bidg. Don 
3100 No. Knoxville Avenue 
61603 Olson 


309-688-8561 Res: 
S-S 309-688-4289 685-3167 


Telex 044-4428 


Mgr. Bob Tudor 
Res.: 243-7143 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


reo} 


31 4-241 "281 8 
Telex 044-7242 


[ Truck Dept. 
314—241-2757 
Glen Oerding—Res.: 522-9148 
Gene Hill—Res.: 426-3390 D. J. (Dave) Forsell 


Dave Osborn—Res.: 291-3373 
Larry Krieger—Kes.: 886-8474 


| OMAHA, NEB. 
-e ’ 
- Truck Dept. 
= 402-393-4800 
Pid ete 


< + 4 


MINNEAPOLIS 
3033 Excelsior Blvd. 
f 55416 
Truck Dept. 
929-4966 ay 


Norm Hoffman—Res.: 533-0605 
Norm Hoffman 


Res. 533 0605 


WICHITA, KAN. 
663! E. Kellogg 
67207 ’ 
316-682-2761 
S-S 316-682-2991 


Jim Stillmunks 
Res.: 264-5692 





7 
Mgr. F. G. (Fo-rest) Kunkel 
Res: 727-3612 














Jerry Draheir 
Res.: 339.2971 





J. A. (Joe) Sortino 
Res.: 941-2767 


Mar. W. A (Wes) Race 
Res.: 683-1252 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Room 17, Prod. Term. Bidg 
100! West Ide Ave. 
99201 
509-328-7760 
$-S 509-327-6760 


Mar. Art Carter 
Res.: 535-5816 


© wee ee cee eee eee ewe eee cee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Gee ee eee es Ge ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee es ee ee vere ee ome ee oe es ee ee ee oes ee 


MONTREAL 11, QUE. 


Rms. 23-25 United Fruit & Produce Term 
775 Rue du Marche-Central 
514-381-7241 
S-§ 514-381-7251 
Mer. AN. (Norm) Boulton Velex Ol -2926 


Res.: 334-5086 Jerry Ma j 
Res 37-3 44 


— oe ee ee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee oe 


We, too, are ie of our 63 years o 
dedicated personnel who make it possible for the 


and of our 


TORONTO 18, ONT. 
210 Ontario Food Terminal 
416-259-6348 
S-S 416-259-6367 
Telex 02-21367 


rdy) Stewart 
Ss wet 8445 


c) 
ava 


Potato Division A 
Stu Moase—Res.: 621-2586 


Mgr. Paul P. Carey 


Res.: 231-086! Res.: 247-9 


H. (Andy) — 


ow oo 


of service to the industry 


OTTAWA 2, ONT. 4 


74 George St. 


a | $-S 613-232-6300 


Bob Mryglod Mar 
Res.: 621-2321 


Cc. R. Hammond 
Res.: 224-5819 


mee: oem wees drums tou cue eet eee eee ee oe mie GD AO ee a= ous 


Robinson - Mutual organization to sell in excess of 50,000 cars 


and trucks each year. 





Headquarters: 3033 Excelsior Blvd. 


MUTUAL BROKERS LIMITED 


qt WHEL AL egy, 


C.H. ROBINSON COMPANY = ii 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 55416 





EES PP oe. 9> 


NIAGARA FRONTIER Food Terminal at Buf- 
falo, N.Y., as it looks Today. 


. 
a ee oe ak el a el Mt 





‘Over 170 Supermarkets 
Serving N.Y. State, Penn., Ohio 


INTERESTED 
SHIPPERS 


FIRST IN QUALITY 


CONTACT 


PS MRENNAN, HEAD PRODUCE BUYER 
tive Offices, a er} Ap Buffalo, N. Y. 
rY 














Watermelons 





Deciduous 
Mixed 
Vegetables 





Florida Citrus 





50 YEARS 
OF CONTINUOUS 
OPERATION. 


(3rd GENERATION) 


ALTMAN & ROBINS 


156-158 Niagara Frontier Food Terminal 
Buffalo, New York 


Lester Altman AC 716 822-9040 
David Robins 822-6333 








“E> ES EE ER EE CE 





Terminal Market 





Atlanta 
(487,455) 


Fulton Co. 

Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for Atlanta amounted to 22,825 
carlot equivalents consisting of 
2,686 by rail and 20,139 by truck. 

Marketscope: Atlanta is both 
a shipping and _ receiving 
market, the largest in the south, 
and has shown steady expansion 
in volume. It is strategically 
located to receive fruits and 
vegetables in car and truck lots 
from shipping points of Florida 
and Georgia, and makes up 
“mixers” for distribution in a 
wide area. Practically all the 
small truckers in Georgia and a 
part of Alabama and Tennessee 
depend on Atlanta for fruit and 
vegetables. This is also true of 
even the larger jobbers and 
distributors in most of the 
larger Georgia cities. Altanta 
was the cradle of the tomato 
prepacking industry and 9 firms 
are now engaged in_ this 
business. 

Facitities: The new State 
Farmers Market has 228 units, 
Size 22% x 60 with a 25-foot 
platform on the front and a 15- 
foot platform on the rear with a 
railroad siding at the rear of the 
buildings served by the Central 
Georgia Railroad. This new 
market is located some six 
miles from downtown Atlanta 
on U. S. Highway 41 at Forest 
Park. 

Market: Sam Steele is the 
market manager of the State 
Farmers Market. Tel 366-6910. 

Railroad Facilities: Southern, 
Seaboard Coast Line, Central of 
Georgia, Atlanta & West Point, 
L. & N. and Georgia railroads. 
The joint terminal for produce 
is served by the Central of 
Georgia, at East Point. 

Credit Association: Atlanta 
Produce Dealers Assn., State 
Farmers Market, Forest Park, 
Gabe Thomas, manager Tel. 366- 
8767. 

Hours: The Market is open 24 
hours a day, but dealer 
buildings close all day Saturday 
and half day (noon) on Sunday 
and Monday. Shed area never 
closes. 


Inspection Facilities: USDA 
office, Administration Bldg, 
State Farmers Market, Forest 
Park. William B Cantrell in 
charge, Tel. 366-7522. T. E. 
Wilson is the state inspector. 


Federal-State Market News 
Service: Administration Bldg., 
State Farmers Market, Forest 
Park, Tel. 366-0575. 

Banks: First National Bank, 
P O Box 4148 (30302), Trust Co 
of Georgia, P O Box 4418 


eT errs. Tee ye 
RESUS ER Se LIES PN won If 


Terminal Market. 





Buffalo (532,759) 


pe tb 
: market serves 
ss erage oil pope 


more in the summer 





Terminal Market 





Columbia 
(97,433) 


Richland County 
Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for Columbia amounted to 
14,830 of 1,002 by rail 
and 13,828 by truck. 
: The 50 acre 


Columbia State _ Farmers 


in 1951. As a 
distribution center for fruits 
and vegetables the Columbia 
Market is of importance to all 
the Atlantic Coast and adjoining 
states. It is a natural meeting 
place for producers of the 
southeast and buyers of the 
South and east. The market is 
situated halfway between 
Miami and New York. It is 
principally a terminal assembly 
and redistribution point for 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Facilities: The market has 61 
permanent units with 
practically all having 
refrigeration space and 6 
farmers sheds for locally grown 
produce. The market has ample 
room for trucks and trailers and 
is a popular spot for the truck 
buyer. George E. Bell, market 
manager. Spencer B. Walker, 
Director South Carolina 
Agricultural Marketing 
Commission, Dick De Marse, 
Marketing Coordinator, Pat 
Berry, manager, Peach 
Promotion Board of South 
Carolina, Inc., D C. Hutchins, 
manager Peach Filter Center. 

Hours: The market gates are 
open 24 hours a day except from 
Saturday midnight until Sunday 
midnight. 

Railroads:. The Terminal is 
served directly by the Seaboard 
Coastline Railroad and 
Southern Railroad. 

Unload Track: 36 of the units 
are served by a double line rear 
door delivery. Also a reserve 
track for surplus cars and 
loading and unloading for those 
tenants not otherwise served. 

Trucks: Tenants use trucks 
for loading and unloading, with 
ample space for parking. There 
is a Gulf Oil Service Station 
located at the gate of the 
Market to service trucks and the 
truckers needs. 

Inspection: Two inspectors 
available for shipping and 
receiving point. Office located 

in the Administration Bidg. 

Federal Market News: 
Offering a state wide daily 
market news service on all farm 
products of any importance. 

Banks: first National Bank 
of South Carolina, Citizens 
Southern National Bank of 
South Carolina. 

Associations: The South 
Carolina Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association. 

Trade Area: The 
concentrated area served would 
be Nori and South Carolina, 
West Virginia, Tennessee and 
Virginia. Also serving the 
eastern half of the U.S.A. 

Sources: South Carolina 
home grown fruits and 
vegetables depending on the 
season. Main homegrown items 
are watermelons and 
cantaloupes, available from 
June through August. Supplies 
are drawn from all commercial 
areas in the U.S.A. 





(30302), National Bank of 
Georgia, P O Box 1234 (30301), 
Bank of Forest Park, Mail P O 
Box 605, Forest Park (30050) 
and Fulton National Bank, P O 
Box 4387 (30302), cater to the 
produce industry. 

















CALL US DIRECT — 
BUFFALO Sam Gentile 


JAMESTOWN Mei Adolphson 716—487— 9114 


SYRACUSE 


Paul Pappas 


716—825—3255 


Dick Dunham 315—457—6441 
Barbara Ottey 607—733—6452 
614—444—3810 


- |We Talk your Language 


Call Us Direc: 


We act fast to keep Produce flowing 


to over 700 Retail Outlets PLUS over 
3,500 Institutional Accounts. 


S. M. FLICKINGER Co. 


DIRECT PHONE NO. 











months and homegrown season, 
less during the import season. 


Besides the city proper, this 
market draws secondary 
markets as far east and at times 
including Rochester, Utica & 
Sugeee. as far south as Clarion 

in Pennsylvania, west to Erie 
Pa., and north to Toronto, Ont. 


Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for Buffalo amounted to 11,086 
carloads, consisting of 4,589 by 
rail and 6,497 by tru~k. 


Distribution: three major 
and two voluntary cooperative 
independent purchase 
approximately 50 per cent of 
their fresh fruit and vegetable 
requirements direct at shipping 
point through brokers. 


Market Hours: Market 
opened five days a week, 
Monday through Friday, 
trading siarts at 6:30 a.m., no 
set closing time but generally 
accepted as about 2 p.m. Trucks 
may be unloaded at any time. 

Railroads: New York 
Central, Erie-Lak, 
Pennsylvania, Norfolk & 
Western, Lehigh Valley, 


New York, Liberty Nat’l Bk & 
Tr Co. 


Market: Niagara Frontier 
Food Terminal, Clinton and 
Bailey Aves. 
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Truck Facilities: Trucks of Railroad Perishable Inspection 


any size or desceiption 
mitted to unload at the termi- 


nal. 
: federal in- 
Service, 176 Niagara 
Food Terminal, Buffa- 
lo Produce Exchange, 177 Nia- 
gara Frontier Food Terminal, 


Associations: 


Waters, secretary. 
ant” ae or Farmers Facili- 


Buffalo 
Edward A. 


, 


Farmers 


clinton-Bailey 
Market (6). Carlton S. Raines. 
Raines. 








Specializing in 


the year around 


Handling a complete line of 


CALIFORNIA & ARIZONA 
VEGETABLES 


ONIONS CELERY 


M&T CHIRICO INC. 


173 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Tel AC 716 822 2021 
MARIANO J. CHIRICO 











PHONE 
(A. C. 716) 
L. D. 824-1422 


Local 
824-0110 or 
4-0111 


Over 55 years and Still Perkin’ 


& SON 


FOR Quality 


IN BUFFALO 


Reference: M & T. TRUST CO., Midtown Branch 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


154 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


LOUIS J. DECARLO 


OUR TWO BIG STORES 


with spacious display and 
warehousing facilities 
enable us to better 
display and merchandise 
your produce and serve 
our customers quicker. 








IT’s 


Tel a/c 716 





For Packaging 


is FARMER BROWN 
FRESH FRUIT PACKERS, «. 


“Buffalo’s Best Pre-packers”’ 
Tel a/c 716 853-6335 (ss) 


Bob Callender 


For Carlots 


i’s BRONSTEIN & 
ROVNER, inc. 


Buffalo’s Largest Receivers & Distributors 


since 1910 


Irwin Rovner 


On the Nigara Frontier 


853-6436 (pp) 


Tel ac 716 825-0818 (ss) 825-1700 (pp) 


For New York State Produce 


WOODS PRODUCE CO... 


“Buffalo’s Leading Commission Merchants” 
825-9010 (pp) 














May Build New Mkt. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. — Lory 


i 
td 


Ae 


_ suburban areas 


Oakland and government 
on the project, = 
ion this 


market, Jim Hunt of Grant J. 
Hunt, Oakland broker, recalls 
OS Se eee 


averaging 
slightly over 16,000 for the past 


several years, but with new 
outlets in rapidly growing 
market 
Operators are convinced they 
can expand their volume with a 
new market which will 
eliminate present congestion, 
and speed loading and 
unloading. 





JAMES 


(A/C 71@) G230215 


DESIDERIO 








TOPS MARKET 


subsidiary of 


NIAGARA FRONTIER 
SERVICES, INC. 


180 Niagara Frontier Food Terminal 
Buffalo, New York 


LOOKING FOR 
PROMOTIONS 


Tel. AC 716 TX 6-1900 








Joseph Scandurra, Sr. 
Founder 


JOSEPH SCANDURRA, INC. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Fine Reputation— High Integrity 


We intend to continue 
as we have for the past 35 years. 


Joseph Scandurra, Jr. 


We look forward to the future 
with great expectations. 


We specialize in: CELERY — 
ALL TYPES OF ONIONS 
POTATOES — MIXED VEGETABLES 
JUICE GRAPES 
WATERMELONS 


TEL. ac 716 822-9060 

















Buffalo's Leading 


TOMATO 


Repacker 


Carlots 
Trucklots 
Overwrapped Tubes 
10 Lb. Baskets 


Handling Tomatoes from all 
Sections 


SUNSET 


FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
PACKING CO. 


Niagara Frontier Food Terminal 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Tel.: AC 716 TA-2217 








As I See 


Tomorrow 


BY RIDGELY TODD, JR. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
uce Market 


Manager, 


Pittsburgh’s produce 
wholesalers are making 
dramatic strides toward their 
new market scheduled to open 
by mid-year 1970. Equally 
important — in the existing 
market, the industry assists 
local buying by encouraging 
better traffic movement and 
coordinating promotion and 
consumer education programs 
scheduled for early fall. 


Two major developments in 
July assured a complete 
wholesale food distribution 
center for centralized buying in 
the Tri-State area — 
wholesalers for other food 
commodities (fisheries 
products, groceries, meat, etc.) 
committed funds to organize 
their part of the total market, 
and land grading plans were 
completed. The railroad spur to 
the new produce yards and near- 
by warehouses is under 
construction, and the flood 
control work is completed. Site 

ding will be completed so 
construction of buildings can 
start in August 1969. Interior 
finishing will continue through 
the winer of 1968-70. 


Emphasis is being given to 
materials handling operations 
and to improved office 
procedures that will probably 
include a central computerized 
billing and inventory control 
operation for members desiring 
such service. Contracts on 
equipment that will assure 
economies in these operations 
are being prepared. Innovations 
found in no other produce 
terminal are being placed in 
these contracts. 


The Produce Industry 
Corporation is expanding joint- 
participation operations 
including its credit division and 
group health insurance to 
include discounted purchasing 
of truck tires and many 
consumer goods for member 
firms and their employees. The 
new market will use joint 
arrangements for liability 
insurance and distribution of 
many tukoities. 


Member firms of The 
Wholesale Produce Industry of 
Pittsburgh that plan to move to 
the new market are: 


Acme Bana Co.; Tom Ayoob 
Inc.; Bobcat Produce Co. 
Borovetz Brothers Co.; A. 
Caplan Produce; Carcione & 
Raspanti Inc.; City Bana Co.; 
Consumers Produce Co. Inc., of 
Pittsburgh; J.E. Corcoran Co.; 
Demase & Manna Co.; 
Erenbaum Produce Co. Inc.; 
Golden Traingle Packing Co.; 
Gullo Produce Co. Iinc.; E. 
Kleban & Sons; Klein & Caplan; 
Louis Maniet & Sons; A.M. 
Manita Co.; Meize Jet Air Sales 
Inc.; Clarence Miller; National 
Fruit & Produce Co. ; 0’Donnell 
Fruit Co. of Pittsburgh; Paskoff 
Bros. Co.; Purpura Fruit Co.; 
Andy Rubino; Charles Spevack 
Potato Co.; Union Fruit 
Auction Co.; Joseph Wedner & 
Son, and Zeidenstein Bros. 





Terminal Market 


Washington 


(763,956) 


Volume: 1967 total unloads 
oa W: amounted to 
16,536 consistins of 5,420 by rail 
and 11 116 by truci. 





District of Columbia: 
Railroads, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
(Chesapeake District), 
Pennsylvania, Richmond 
Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
Southern; Banks, Riggs Nat’l 
Bk, Nat’l. Bk of Washington, 
Amer Security & Tr Co.», 


charge of John O’Neil. 
Inspection: USDA, 408 
Atlantic Ave. (02110). 
Banks: The First National 
Bank of Boston, 67 Milk St., 
Ave. (02110), in New England Merchants 


United Fresh Fruit & V: 
Association; Boston 
Terminal (02210); 
Produce Cearing 


Ho 
Association, 14 New 
Produce Center, Chelsea, 


Boston, 
St.Bank & Tr Co., 111 Franklin 
St. (02110). 

Boston Branch, 








Terminal Market 


Boston 
(697,197) 


Suffolk Co. 

Volume: 1967 total carlot 
unloads for Boston amounted to 
35,433 consisting of 18,268 by 
rail and 17,165 by truck. 

Marketscope: Boston is the 
principal market for New 
England’s more than ten 
million people. It is the hub of 
one of the country’s largest 
concentrations of population, 
with over 2,500,000 people living 
in the metropolitan area which 
covers 1,062 square miles, 
embracing 83 surrounding cities 
and towns. 

Its dominant position is 
emphasized by the city’s 
wholesale sales volume, which 
represents 73 per cent of all 
wholesale sales in 
Massachusetts and 52 per cent 
of all sales in the six New 
England states. Purchasing 
power and standards of living 
average exceptionally high. 

Market Facilities: Important 
facilities comprising the Boston 
Market are: 

(A) The Boston Terminal 
Market, consisting of two large 
brick market buildings, with a 
combined first floor area, 
heated and lighted, covering 
approximately three acres. 
Capacity is ample for 250 
carloads, unloaded and 
displayed for sale. Located on 
the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad at C and 
Fargo Sts., in South Boston, 
there is a bulk yard adjacent 
capable of spotting up to 250 
carloads for direct delivery 
from cars. 

(B) The New England 
Produce Center at Chelsea, 
Mass., just a few miles from the 
center of downtown Boston, is 
the location of a substantial 
number of the produce 
operators in this area. Served by 
the New York Central Railraod, 
the market is situated on about 
38 acres and is comprised of 130 
modern store units with house 
tracks for 130 cars and team 

tracks for another 130. 


(C) The B. & M. Produce 
Market just across the river in 
the Charlestown section, is 
located on the tracts of the 
Boston and Maine railroad. It is 
heqdquarters for numerous 
firms specializing in potatoes, 
and handles a large portion of 
the Maine potato distribution 
during the seasonal operation. 

Auction( The Harris & Co. 
fruit and vegetable auction, 145 
Northern Ave., has capacity for 
unloading and displaying up to 
80 cars of fruits and vegetables 
in its first floor area. 


Railroads: The Boston area is 
serviced by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the New 
York Central and the Boston 
and Maine railraods. Fruits and 
vegetables from _ practically 











A Leading Buffalo firm for more than 
40 years handling: 


CITRUS—all sections—California & Florida 


wo PEACHES— TABLE GRAPES— DECIDUOUS 
ee TOMATOES 


Specialties: 


BLUEBERRIES 
STRAWBERRIES 


Thomas Gaglione (Pres.) 


FRANK GAGLIONE & SONS, INC. 


Niagara Frontier Food Terminal—Buffalo, New York 


tel. ac 716 823-2693 (pp) 823-2245 (pp) 823-1340 (LD) 











Superior Service 
contact 


JOEY'S BROKERAGE 
2100 PARK STREET 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
- OR - 
JOEY’S BROKERAGE - 
General Distributors 


177 Niagara Frontier Food Term. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





Phone 
a/c 315 
471-5051 (ss) 
471-5354 (pp) 
JOSEPH RUSSO 
GENE WROBEL 














Phone 
a/c 716 
824-1010 (ss) 
824-1011 (pp) 
ELMER J. PENDERS 
FRANK AUSILIO 











— CARLOTS, TRUCKLOTS & AIR EXPRESS — 


We Are the Exclusive Agents in 
Central New York 


for 
“Glass Grown’’ BRAND Cleveland Greenhouse 
Tomatoes and other greenhouse products 





NE 3, 1938—A 
JOSEPH SANTANNA 


334 SOUTH SECOND STREET 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Boston 








SANTANNA BANANA CO., INC. 
12TH & KELKER STREETS 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


“TOP :° aed 
“CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA” 


CAPTURES 
DREAD 
TARANTULA 
ALIVE 


“BANANAS A SPECIALTY” 
RIPENED BY THE MOST 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


HARRISBURG 
SUPPLIER 
SINCE 
1920 


JOE 
MIKE ay , 
aA BOB 


SANTANNA 
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Our Customers Have 
Brought us a long way... 


THERE MUST BEA REASON 


We started more than 50 years ago with a few 
barrels of apples and a customer in Winnipeg 
willing to buy them. 
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How times have changed. 


weewesnere 


Our produce lines have multiplied and so have 
our customers. Today — we supply 180 com- 
pany owned or affiliated food markets as well 
as scores of the country’s largest institutional 
accounts. And the momentum of our growth is 
still rising. 


Se ee 


Now wesell everything from rhubarb to rutabagas 
We still sell apples too, although not by the 
barrel. 


Better check your records. If we’re not your 
customer, maybe we should be. 


THE ONTARIO PRODUCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 





Division of 


THE OSHAWA WHOLESALE LIMITED 


125 The Queensway, Toronto 18, Canada 








CONTACT: RALPH HIGGINS or HARRY RUSSELL — 259 - 6242 areacone 416 








HUNTS POINT has modern facilities never 
imagined on old Washington Street. Here op- 
erator moves a pallet of apples into refriger- 
ator with forklift truck. The gadget in his 


right hand is a radio for remote control of 


== receivers handle 
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refrigerator doors. He has just pressed the re- 
mote opening buttom and the doors have 
just started to open. 
Norinsberg & Co. 


Picture taken at J. 





Terminal Market 
Milwaukee 





for fresh fruits and vegetables 
for well in excess of one million 
individuals, taking in, as it does, 
the suburbs, as well as smaller 
Wisconsin cities within a radius 


of 50 to 100 miles. 

Velume: 1967 total unload 
for Milwaukee amounted to 
6,401 carlot equivalents 
consisting of 2,943 by rail and 
3,458 by truck. 

- adequate 
facilities for handling both 
carlot and trucklot shipments, 
the Milwaukee market draws it 
supplies from all producing 
states, as well as the foreign 
countries which export produce 
to the United States. However, 





99 HUDSON ST. 


HERSCHEL JONES 


MARKETING SERVICE, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 10013 


APPLES 


Our Specialty 


Domestic and Export 


Area 212-WA 5-5168 
Herschel Jones 
Al La Torre, Mary Cullen 








there is a home-grown season, 
extending from August through 
October, during which time 
vegetables are supplied from 
nearby sections. 

Distribution: Chain outlets 
both national and locally 
owned, are a factor in the 
distributional picture, both as 
direct receivers of fresh 
produce and as customers, to a 
lesser degree, of dealers on the 
market. However, local 
independent retailers and 
smaller chains have 
traditionally secured the bulk of 
their supplies through carlot 
receivers in Milwaukee, and 
still are a major outlet. 

Markets: The wholesale 
produce market is concentrated 
on a two-block area, the 300 and 
400 blocks on Broadway, where 
nearly all the volume receivers 
are located. A smaller market 
section at Fifth and North 
Thirteenth Sts. is occipued 
mainly by small carlot 
receivers, lIcl dealers and 
retailers. Market information 
may be obtained from Vince 
Mercurio (see Associations 
below). 


Association: Milwaukee Fruit 
and Produce Association, Vince 
Mercurio, 338 N Broadway, Tel 
276-6345. 


Railroads: Chicago & North 
Western, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; Grand Trunk 
(W); C. & O. (PMD): Soo Line. 

Team Tracks: Milwaukee 
Road, 115 South Second St., Tel 
271-6120, station 336; Chicago & 
North Western, 190 North 
Jackson St., Tel 276-6540, 
Station 24; Soo Line, 115 South 
Second St., Tel 271-2643. 


Hours: No definite trading 
hours established. However, by 
mutual agreement trading 
generally starts between 4 and 5 
a.m. and ends between 3 and 
3:30 p.m. daily. 





RECEIVERS - 


UNITS 102-103-104 





A Feature 
With Us 


IMPORTED 


_— 


WATERMELONS |’ 


Also We Are 


MERCHANTS & JOBBERS OF 


TOMATOES 


Also Full line of Southern 
and Western 


Fruits and Vegetables 


i. 


Phone (A/C 212) 
MOTT HAVEN 9-3318 (pp) Philip Margiotta 
L.D. 323-4221 


M. TROMBETTA & SONS. iwc. 
BRONX, N.Y. 


HUNTS POINT TERMINAL MARKET 





10474 


Terminal Market 
Louisville 


(390,639) 
Jeff 


erson County 
Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for Louisville amounted to 





7,277 «by = truck. 

trade area includes a population 
of about 500,000 in the greater 
Louisville area and also 
includes all of Kentucky and 
southern Indiana. Its trade area 
overlaps the trade areas of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Huntington, 
W. Va., Knoxville and 
Memphis, Tenn., and 
Evansville, Ind. 

Sources: Louisville 

fruits and 
vegetables from every shipping 
section in the co. |. In 
addition, the receivers uandle a 
good volume of vegetables 
grown nearby. 

Distribution: There are 25 
receiver-jobbers and brokers in 
Louisville serving this trade 
area. In addition, there are 


Sih 


_AsISee Tomorrow | 


Thomas Colace. 


maintain quality control. 


% BY VINCENT COLACE 


: 
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: 


Co., Philadelphia 


Conéurrent with this, every 


effort should be made to acquaint Mrs. Housewife with 
the reasons why prices continue to rise, and thus, 


eliminate her confusion. 


As a pioneer in the tomato packing business, we have 


built a business on honesty 
for the consumer’s needs. 


, integrity, and an awareness 





four national chains which 
warehouse produce. All of the 
local chains are too small to do 
their own warehousing. 

Market: The bulk of the trade 
is located on the new Louisville 
Produce Terminal, which is 
owned by the Louisville 


Produce Association, Inc. John 
z Keaney, Manager, Tel 454- 
40. 


Inspection e : USDA, Unit 1 
Louisville Prod Term (40218), 
Tel 458-1550 or 458-1559. 
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Steady, 
Consisten 


Dependa @ Red and Golden Delicious 


SUPPL 


of the 


Finest 
NEW YORK 


AND 














NEW ENGLAND 
[| 


Tel: (212) 589-7500- 


BAGS—12/3s — 9/4s — 10/ 
OVER-WRAPS — 12/8s — 12/6s — 16/8s — 16/6s 
PACKS — 100s, 120s, 140s (domestic) 
wer 140s, 160s, 200s (exports) 
TRAY PACKS — 
72s to 125s (domestic) 
138s to 198s (exports) 




















@ McIntosh 


Red Romes —- Cortlands 
Northern Spys 


APPLES 


01-02-03 
L.D. (212) 589-7504 for Jack or Bob Norinsberg 


Nite: (212) 589-7877 








Branch at MILTON, N.Y. managed by Jerry Bloom 


NORCO FRUIT DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
Tel.: (914) 795-3411 & 795-3861 


Storing, Packing & Distributing Center 
with 325,000 bu. C.A. and Regular Storage Capacity. 


3) 
z 
° 
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Many famous brands of Champlain Valley and New England C.A. McIntosh, Red 


Delicious, Golden 


the trade that requires outstanding packs of fruit. Four to five days delivery to 


CALIFORNIA inr 
DOMESTIC 























HUNTS POINT 


BRONX. N. Y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 142-143 and 144 


NOW OFFERING 


Delicious, Red Romes, Cortlands, Northern Spy. Catering to 
efrigerated vans. 


Growers—Shippers— Distributors EXPORTS 


TERMINAL MARKET 
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The Way It Was And The Way It Is 


The illustrations pictured here, all supplied 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, are presented primarily to show 
the improvements that have been made in 
the nation’s system of Terminal Markets. 
The line drawing which is self explanatory, 
shows where new market facilities have 
been completed and where new market fa- 
cilities are in the planning stage. The black 


dots indicate completed facilities and the 
tiny clear circles indicate cities where 
new market studies have been made, but 
actual construction of new facilities has 
not yet started. The other photographs 
show some U.S. Terminal Markets as they 
were “Yesterday” and some others as 
they look “Today.’ 





As I See 


| «efomorrow | 


By LOU WEINSTEIN 
J. L. Weinstein Co. 

Bright, exciting, fruitful, 
j Profitable? Yes — for many 
j substantiated reasons. If one 
* simply uses the arithmetic of 
& population explosions, advances 
tin agricultural sciences and 
f good business administration, 
= total will be a great and 
promising future for the 
* terminal markets of the fresh 

* fruit and vegetable industry. 
: Our many newly completed 
; multi-million dollar marketing 
‘ facilities and the many planned 
, additional ones need only take 
} their proper place in the rapid 
t changes that are developing in 
# merchandising, promotion and 
, transportation. New discoveries 
cascade from our own 
i knowledgeable methods of 

‘doing’ business. ‘ 

: In just a year or so, this 
‘country will have it’s first 100 
«billion dollar retail food sales. 
*How easy to capture our fair 
‘and proportionate share. The 
« development of a low cost farm- 
$to-table system of fresh fruit 
sand vegetable production and 
edistribution has never been 


As long as our industry 
remains through necessity, to 
be allied with so many phases of 
our nation’s vitality, I believe 
that we must prepare 
immediately to take advantage 
of these opportunities and 
properly meet the challenges. A 
basic goal now should be to 
offer the public increasing 
choices from the fountains of 
FRESH-FOR-HEALTH. 


Miami Produce 
_ Market Serves 
— by any other Many P e opl e 


The Miami, Fla., produce 
market serves all of greater 
Miami and the entire Florida 
Gold Coast from Vero Beach in 
the north to Key West in the 
south. 


This section encompasses 
more than two million 
permanent residents. In 
addition, millions of tourists 
annually jam into the area. This 
makes the restaurant and hotel 
trade a major factor in the 
market’s scope. 


The present market was put 
up in 1935, but has been greatly 
expanded over the years. The 
market is under private 
ownership of the Dade County 
Growers Co-operative 
Marketing Assn., a group of 
Dade County growers. The 
market manager is Don Evans. 


An Export Center 
In addition to its function as a 
terminal and receiving market, 
Miami also serves as a major 


export center serving the 
Caribbean and northern South 
America. Such items as 
potatoes, lettuce and grapes 
move regularly from Miami to 
the Bahamas, Antilles, Virgin 
Islands, Central America and 
the northeastern coast of South 
America. 

Manager Don Evans believes 
this export market will be a 
major area of growth for the 
Miami market. Air freight of 
U.S. produce to South America 
may also play a major role. The 
airlines today move fresh 
produce out of Miami to such 
destinations as Venezuela. 

In addition to produce, the 
market handles Christmas trees 
and fresh cut flowers. A good 
volume of produce is purchased 
from the south Florida shipping 
areas but produce moves to the 
Miami market from everywhere 
in the nation. 





Men who are industrious and 
sincere will have easy sled- 
ding on their way to success. 
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...Count on Us! 


We Specialize in 


PEACHES - APPLES 
BLUEBERRIES 


CUKES 
PEPPERS e BEANS 


We Are the Exclusive Distributors on the Hunts 
Point Market for 


Sales Supervised By LARRY LUSTIG and SAM LUSTIG 


LUSTIG & FIERRO, INC. 


UNITS 226 - 227 - 228. HUNTS POINT TERMINAL MARKET 
BRONX, N. Y. 10474 
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D. M. ROTHMAN CO., 


INC. 





HAS WHAT IT TAKES... 


DANDY 


Brand 
Florida 
Vegetables 











OCEAN MIST 


Brand 
Selected California 
Vegetables 


FRISCO 


Brand 
California 
Vegetables 











TRU - BLU 
Brand 


BERRIES 
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“The House of Famous Brands”’ 











THREE-STAR 


Brand 
California 
Melons 


PLAY BOY 


Brand 
North Carolina 
Yams 











“Prairie Garden” 
Brand 


New Florida Potatoes 


“King O' The West”’ 
Brand 
Melons 
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ALSO 


Handling all fruits and vegetables from all sections. 





UNITS 106-107-108-109 HUNTS POINT TERMINAL MARKET 


BRONX, NEW YORK 
(AREA CODE 212)— 994.4920-4921-4922-4923 Frorservice # 


S>, GIVE 
y < 
4NDARD > 


L.D. PHONE 991-4020 ANSWERED BY DAVE ROTHMAN and LOU MAUER 
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Nation’s Largest City Now Home Of World’s Largest Market 


New York, the nation’s 
largest city, is now home of the 
world’s largest terminal 
market, Hunts Point, in the 
Bronx. 

The new market, which 
consists of four strings of 
buildings running north and 
south, is largest both in total 
area and in the number of 
dealers and volume of produce 
handled. The market is located 
on 126 acres of land, most of 
which formerly was 
undeveloped. 

In the entire market there are 
360,000 square feet of enclosed 
store space with 25,200 square 
feet of floor space for other 
uses. In addition there are 
260,000 square feet of platform 
space. 

A “Bridge” connects the four 
strings of buildings. Trucks 
entering the market roll under 
this bridge. On the secnd floor 
the bridge houses the offices of 
the Market News Service, the 
Fruit & Produce Association, 
office of the New York branch 


of the United Fresh Fruit & 
Vegetable Assn., office of local 
202 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
union of the produce workers 
there, and the offices of the 
New York City Department of 
Markets. The buildings are 
separated by streets 200 feet 
wide, completely paved. 

‘Yhere are 252 store units in 
the four parallel buildings and 
each store has an office on the 
second level, which is reached 
by stairways located at frequent 
intervals. Each row of buildings 
consists of three separate 
buildings, so that the market 
consists basically of 12 separate 
buildings. The rows of buildings 
are identified by the letters A, 
B, C, and D. Each building 
closest to the south bridge also 
carries the number 1, while 
those further away from the 
bridge are, 2, 3 and 4. Thus each 
buildings is identified by a 
letter and number, such as 
Al, B2, C3, etc. Units 101 
through 120 are located in 





wu 
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building Al, 123 through 144 are 
in building A2, 147 through 168 
are in building A3. Units 201 
through 220 are in building B1, 
223 through 244 in B2, 247 
h 268 in B3. Units 301 

h 320 are in building C1, 
through 344 in C2, 347 

h 368 in C3. Units 401 

D2, 447 

Every store in the market can 
be served by both rail and truck 
simultaneously. A special rail 
siding (house track) is located 


Terminal Market 





along one entire side of each 
building. On the opposite side 
of each building is the truck 
loading and unloading platform. 

A rail spur of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad enters the site at its 
northeast corner at the 
intersection of Edgewater road 
and Lafayette avenue. Trucks 
and private cars enter at the 
site’s southwest corner where 
Hunts Point avenue crosses 
East Bay avenue. 

Each store unit is 25 feet 
wide. From the edge of the 


truck platform to the edge of 
the rail platform the building 
measures 100 feet. The rail 
platform is 15 feet wide. The 
truck platform is 25 feet wide. 
Both platforms are open 
covered marquees. The 
enclosed area of each unit is 60 
feet from front to rear, giving 
each store an enclosed area of 
1,500 square feet and platform 
space of 1,000 square feet, for a 
total of 2,500 square feet of 
operating space per unit, and 
over 630,000 square feet of 
operating space for the market 


New York (7,781,984) 


Marketscope: Markets serve 
20 million people living in 17- 
county metropolitan area. 

Trade Territory: Distribution 
through secondary markets 
spreads northward into New 
England and as far north as 
Montreal, Canada; westward to 
Buffalo, N. Y., and into central 
Pennsylvania; southward 
through northern half of New 
Jersey, with some movement 
down entire eastern seaboard. 

Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for New York amounted to 
135,664 consisting of 83,404 by 
rail and 52,260 by truck. 

Distribution: About 40 per 
cent of total receipts move 
through local and_ national 
chains, 60 per cent through 
receivers, jobbers and 
wholesalers to independent 
ratailers, hotels, restaurants, 
institutions and steamship 


- trade. 


Market Components: 
Receivers, Receiver-Jobbers, 
Brokers (trade factors) total 
around 300; secondary and sub- 
jobbers perhaps 200. Retail 


» outlets, major chain stores, 


approximately 1,100, 
cooperative chain stores 3,100, 
independents 14,000. 

Markets: Three primary 
wholesale markets, ranking in 
volume as follows (1) New York 
City Terminal Market (126 
acres), Hunts Point, Bronx 


== county, N. Y. Bronx Terminal 


THE HUNTS POINT Market features many modern refrigera- 
tors with space-saving rack systems. Here “Andy Boy” pre- 
packed potatoes occupy shelves until being shipped out from 


store of D’Arrigo Bros. Co. 
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Market (20 acres), 150th and 
Exterior Sts. (3) Brooklyn 
Terminal Market (17 acres), 
Foster and Remson Aves. Other 
smaller markets at Gansevoort 
St.; East Side Market, 
Attorney St.; Harlam Market; 
39th St. Market, Brooklyn. 
Market Hours: At Hunts 
Point for sales; Sunday 
midnight to 8 p.m. Monday. 
Tues., Wed., Thurs. & Fri., start 


6 a.m. & end 8 p.m. Hunts Point 
hours subject to adjustment. No 
regulated hours at other 
markets. Eastern standard time 
prevails during winter months. 
Eastern Daylight Saving time 
starts last Sunday in April and 
ends last Sunday in October. 
Markets closed Jan. 1, Feb. 12, 
Feb. 22, May 30, July 4, Labor 
Day, Oct. 12, Election Day, 
Nov. 11, Thanksgiving Day, 
Dec. 25. 

Auction: The New York Fruit 
Auction Corporation, 220 
Church St., Room 1205, Auction 
Sale Hours: Tomatoes 1 a.m., 
diciduous fruits 8:30 a.m., 
citrus 9 a.m. Auction Sales 
Rooms Piers 29 and 30, North 
River. (For time and place of 
auction sales on watermelons, 
cantaloupes, juice grapes and 
other specialty items, call 
auction). 

Railroads: Principal lines 
serving produce markets are the 
Erie-Lackawanna, New York 
Central, Central of New Jersey, 
Baltimore & Ohio, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and 
Long Island Railroad. The Erie- 
Lackawanna, Pennsylvania, 
Central of New Jersey and B. & 
O. have large holding yards at 
Jersey City on New Jersey side 
of the Hudson River, moving 
cars by car-floats across river to 
ten-acre Railroad Produce 
Terminal, Piers 27-28-29, where 
they are unloaded for sale and 
delivery. New York Central 
operates Pier 17, and unloading 
tracks at 33rd St., Manhattan, 
also at Bronx Terminal Market. 
New York, New Haven & 
Hartford has unloading tracks 
at Harlem Yards and Hunts 
Point, Long Island Railroad at 
Long Island City and East New 
York (Brooklyn Terminal 
Market). 


Truck Facilities: For 


information shippers should 
consult their receivers or truck 
brokers (See Truck Brokers 
Section). 

Sources: New York Markets 
draw supplies from most of the 
nation’s important producing 
areas and 26 foreign countries. 
Heaviest movements come 
from eastern areas, Maine to 
Florida, also California, 
Arizona, Texas, Idaho and the 
northwest in season. 

Inspection: McCabe 
Inspection Service, Inc., 7A 
Hunts Point Terminal Market 
(10474), Tel 589-8100 (pp). 
National Inspection Service 
Inc., 204 Franklin St., Railroad 
Perishable Inspection Agency, 
15 Park Row, Standard 
Inspection Service, 204 Franklin 
St. U S Department of 
Agriculture — Federal 
Inspection Service, 346 
Broadway. 

PACA: 26 Federal Plaza, 
Room 1641, Federal Building. 
Harry M. Branch in charge. 


Federal Market News: Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Hunts 
Point Terminal Market, Earlis 
R. Mead in charge. 

Banks: Marine Midland 
Grace Trust Co., First National 
City Bank, Chase Manhattan 
Bank, Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Co., Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Co., Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., Irving 
Trust Co., Bankers Trust Co. 


Associations: New York 
Produce Trade Assn., Unit 36A 
Hunts Point Terminal Market; 
Bronx Terminal Market 
Merchants association, Bronx 
Terminal Market; United Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
Unit 32B Hunts Point Terminal 
Market; United Fruit Buyers 
Association, Inc., 66 Harrison 
St. 
































Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


HANDLING COMPLETE LINE OF 


as a whole. 
Offices above each _ store 
contain 625 square feet of 


space. 
One hundred and twenty-five 


fruit and produce operators are 
located on the Hunts Point 
Market. These _ include 
exporters, importers, receivers, 
jobbers, commission 
merchants, selling - brokers, 
buying brokers, repackers and 
chain store buyers. 

The entire market is 
connected by a long corridor 
that extends on the second level 


The market cost over 
$40,000,000 and is owned by the 


parking space for city of New York. 


automo’ .."<s of the workers and 





Unique... 


Yes, indeed, unique in our determination to follow 
faithfully in the tradition of our founders, and to sub- 
scribe to the principle that success in every venture 
can be attained only when a concerted effort is 
directed to render service that can’t be excelled. 


This has been our creed since we started, thirty 
years ago, and it will continue to guide all our activ- 
ities for the remainder of our business life. 


You may be sure that it will be to your advantage to 
work with us as many others have done in the past 
and are doing at present. This is demonstrated by 
our reputation in the trade. 


kkke *® 


J. Weinstein & Co., Inc. 


326-327-328 Hunts Point Terminal Market 
BRONX, N.Y. 
Tel: 212-893-4000 
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Our 75 Year 
1893 - 1963 


RECEIVERS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS 
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Import—Export Department 
Under the Directior of 


CYRIL A. 


D. CHASE 


L. D. 991— 2341 


TOM COCHRAN 
L. D. 991-1022 
Supervises All Sales 


BILL KAPLAN 
L. D. 589-9100 
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INCORPORATED 
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HUNTS POINT TERMINAL MARKET - BRONX, N. Y. 
PHONE AREA CODE 212 - 991-2340 


UNITS 410-411 AND 412 


LD Domestic 991-1022 
LD Export 991-2341 


ITT / ACR Teleprinter No. 421598 
Cable Address TOMCOCHRAN 
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New York Hunts 
Point Market Serves 
20 Million People 


Probably more produce 
moves through the New York 
market than through any other 
market in the. country. This 
market serves 20 million people 
living in a _ 17-county 
metropolitan area and handles a 
volume of approximately 
140,000 carlots annually. 

Most of the New York 
volume is handled by the 
wholesalers, receivers and 
jobbers at the Hunts Point 
Terminal Market in the Bronx. 
This market, opened in March 
1967, was built by the City of 
New York to house modern 
wholesale operations including 
rack and pallet systems, 
refrigeration and temperature 
control units, and _ efficient 
office facilities. 

The terminal market consists 
of four rows of two-storied units 
— Offices above, warehouses 
below — with broad avenues 
between, so each unit has a 
platform, at truck or rail-car 
height, in front for truck 
delivery and one behind for rail 
delivery. The 272 units are 
occupied by 113 firms, some 
occupying two or more adjacent 
‘units. 

Total Site 126 Acres 

These new buildings — which 
include offices for trade 
associations and government 
agencies, and _ restaurant 
facilities —- plus parking areas 
occupy only a few of the 
Market’s 126 acres. 

Much of the fruit received on 
the New York market is sold on 
the New York Fruit Auction, 
still located on. piers near the 
city’s old Washington Street 
produce market area. Plans are 
being formulated to move the 
Auction to new quarters on the 
Hunts Point Market site 
shortly. 

Other terminals in the New 
York area include the Bronx 
Terminal Market and the 
Brooklyn Terminal Market. 
These markets act mostly as 
secondary receivers, buying 
from the Hunts Point Market. 

Produce comes to the New 
York markets from most of the 
nation’s important producing 
areas and 26 foreign countries. 
Heaviest supplies come from 
the East Coast and from 
California, Arizona, Texas, 
Idaho and the Northwest. In 
fact, one-fifth of incoming 
produce arrives in New York 


from Florida, and another fifth 
comes from California. 

More than a third of a century 
ago, the city fathers of New 
York began grappling with the 
problem of how and where to 
relocate the city’s wholeslae 
produce market from its 
antiquated, congested quarters 
in lower Manhattan. 

Site Chosen 

Aided by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture marketing 
researchers, ideas were 
conceived for a new market that 
would meet present and future 
needs, and studies were made 
of possible market sites. 
Selected was an area considered 
ideal because of its location and 
its access to highway, rail, 
waterway, and air 
transportation — a barren 
wasteland known as Hunts 
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Point, in the Bronx. 

In the spring of 1967 the 
world’s largest wholesale 
produce distribution center 
opened on that site. It was 
erected by the City of New York 
at a cost of $38 million. 


Furnishing regulatory, 
inspection, and market 
reporting services to the 
produce industry at the new, 
126-acre complex is the job of 
USDA’s Consumer and 
Marketing Service, through its 
Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
These services help to speed 
up the flow of goods from 
farm to foodstore, meaning 
fresher, less costly fruits and 
vegetables for millions of 
people who live and dine in 
New York City and _ its 
metropolitan environs. 








GIL ROSA, (above), has been 
manager of the Hunts Point 
Terminal Market, New York 
since before the market open- 
ed. He was appointed by Ma- 
yor John V. Lindsay Dec. 15, 
1966, after previously serving 
a year as a deputy commis- 
sioner of the department of 
Sanitation. In 1958, Mr. Rosa, 
who is 47, was a district as- 
sistant to Mr. Lindsay, who 
then was a United States Con- 
gressman. He also has served 
as a research consultant with 
the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. Born 
in Princeton, Michigan, Mr. 
Rosa attended elementary 
schools in New York, and Bry- 
ant High School in Long Island 
City. During World War Il he 
served in Europe with the 
U. S. Army as a first Sergeant. 


PackerMan 


Stu Legaard 


Stu Legaard’s voice from 
Kansas City is becoming better 
known to the industry since he 
heads up the telephone service 
department. He knows the 
importance of good 
communication and especially 
in the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry. 


Stu came to The Packer in 
1966 after graduation from the 
University of North Dakota 
with a major in languages. He 
has been located in the Kansas 
City office and makes many 
personal calls in the area 
servicing accounts. 





Terminal Market 





Tampa, Fla. 


(314,000) 


Market: The Tampa 
Wholesale Produce Market, 
Inc., E. Hillsborough Ave. and 
28th St. (10) on Highway 92, 
formed in 1934, owned and 
operated by the dealers located 
on the market. Complete new 
market building of red brick 
construction, 620’ long, 130’ 
wide including 20’ clearance 
from floor to ceiling. Covered 
platform truck height. New 150’ 
x 110’ processing building of red 
brick construction. New 
farmer’s L shaped building 400’ 
long, 2’ off ground, 45’ wide, 15’ 
center walk and display, Tony 
Ippolito, Manager. Tel 237-3314. 

Facilities: There are 71 units 
occupied by 24 produce 
companies. Almost all units 
have refrigeration space. A 
modern farmers shed is located 
in the center of the market for 
locally grown produce. It is an 
important spot for mixers with 
many of the mixers originating 
at Tampa. Other mixers come 
in from other shipping points to 
fill out and then go on to 
northern markets. The market 
is also located in the citrus belt, 


* which is another advantage 


from the standpoint of mixers. 
Market facilities include a 
restaurant, barber shop, service 
station, post office; Western 
Union (Produce, Fla.) and ice 
plant. 

Railroad: Seaboard Coast 
Line. Team track located in the 
market property. 

Hours: Market opens daily 
5:30 a.m., closes at 12:00 noon 
Saturday thru Tuesday; 2:00 
p.m. Wednesday thru Friday. 

Inspection: USDA, Tampa 
Wholesale Prod. Market, Room 
58, Hillsborough Ave. & 28th St. 
(33610), Tel 231-7311. 

Banks: Seminole Bank of 
Tampa, 1933 E. Hillsborough 
Ave. (33610), Columbia Bank of 
Ybor City, 2028 E. Broadway 
(33605), The Broadway National 


Bank, 1701 E. Broadway 
(33605). 

Trucks: The produce 
merchants use trucks 
principally for mixers. There is 
space for parking. 

Trade Area: The market 


caters to a trade area with 
population over 1 million. 

Sources: The Tampa market 
has access to all Florida 
vegetables and is located in the 
citrus belt. The important 
growing areas of Ruskin- 
Palmetto, Plant City, are within 
easy distance. 
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WE ARE 
CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED 


HUNTS POINT 
TERMINAL MARKET 


IN SECTION A-1—ADJACENT TO THE MAIN GATE 


Modern Refrigeration System 
Efficient Conveyor System 
Plus Pallet Packing 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND 


CARLOT RECEIVERS 
of 
Western and Southern 
FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


Lettuce—Green Onions—Cantaloupes—Honey Dews 
Carrots— Grapes —Nectarines—Plums—Pears 
Apples—and All California and Florida Citrus 


Our Western Representative: 
Frank Armata: 225 W. Gardenia, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Phone (602) 943-6951 


E. ARMATA, « 


Telephone ( 2; ) 991-5600 


114-117 Hunts Point Terminal Market, New York 
Telephone Area Code 212 991-5600 


PETER ARMATA NICHOLAS ARMATA JOSEPH ARMATA 



































































BRAND 
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California _ 


VEGETABLES 


D’ARRIGO BROS C 


CALIFORNIA, INC. 


NEW YORK, INC. 


315 N. Y. CITY TERMINAL MARKET 


212-991-5900 






CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
PACKER ON THEIR 


SALINAS, CALIF. 
408-422-8130 


We have been Packer readers for the twenty 
years we have operated in New York and for 
the forty-five years the D'Arrigo name has 
been prominent in the fresh produce industry 
Re TE TR II ins sicnscnidnnnsciincvenennsene: 


5™ ANNIVERSARY 


— CONFIDENTLY — 
WE LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


MASSACHUSETTS, INC. 
105-109 NEW ENGLAND PROD. CENTER 
617-884-0316 (pp) 884-2633 L.D. 
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“THE HUNTS POINT TER! 
NEW YC 


Composite photgray 


ARBONE BROS. & CO. 
is tor YOU 


Equipped With the Most Modern Facilities to SERVE YOU QUICKER and BETTER 
We Handle A Full Line of 


WESTERN FRUIT e FLORIDA CITRUS 
FOREIGN DECIDUOUS and GRAPES 


Since way back in 1915, Carbone Bros. & Co., Inc. have been known as one of New York’s 
leading distributors of Western vegetables and melons, which we handled along with our Eastern 
and Southern vegetables and fruits. 

The enlargement of our quarters when we moved into the Hunts Point Terminal Market— (we 
now have eight full units here)—enabled us to expand our offerings further, and we now have on 
hand daily no less than 50 or 60 different produce items from which our customers can choose. 
Chief among these is our new line of Western fruits, such as grapes, apples, pears, cherries, Ital- 
ian prunes, nectarines; peaches, strawberries, apricots, figs, and many others. 

No matter what you want, you can be sure that we have it here at Carbone Bros. We 
handle the widest range of commodities of any dealer on the Hunts Paint Market. And we have 
the quantity you want, too—more than 4,000 carlots per year. 

If you're a shipper, your produce will find ready outlet here. If you’re a buyer, the commodity 
you want is here for you. 


“The House of Prestige Brands”? 











PHONE: 589-6900 GEORGE E. SAER, SR. EDWARD MORRIS 


(AREA CODE 212) GEORGE W. SAER, JR. AL COHEN 


UNITS 354-355-356-357-361 HUNTS POINT TERMINAL BRONX, N. Y. 10474 
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JOSEPH FIERMAN & SON, 


UNITS 250 - 251& 252, ROWB 


HUNTS POINT TERMINAL MARKET, 


HUNTS POINT, BRONX, N. Y. 10474 
PHONE (Area Code 212) 323-3201 or L.D. 323-3205 


ANSWERED BY JOSEPH FIERMAN AND IRVING FIERMAN 


Specialists 


OTATOES - ONIO 
BBAGE - RUTABAGAS 


from all producing sections. ay ero 
Packagers of from OKANGE COUNTY 


And All Other Growing Sections 


‘“Marc and Bill” and “Cheetah” Brands | ON pee Piel aoe 


POTATOES ons ONIONS ante 


All Size Packs — Poly - Paper - Vexar Bags - Sized Cartons 



































NOT EVERYTHING is easy to stack on pallets. Here sweet 


corn presents some problems, but when carefully handled, 30 
crates can be moved at a time. To the right are tomatoes, also 


Co. 


carrying 30 lugs to a pallet. Scene is at Robt. T. Cochran & 





Capital District 
Market In 35th 


Year of Success 


By GILBERT SHORTZ 
Manager, Capital District Regional Market 
Albany, N. Y 


On July 16 of this year, the 
Capital District Regional 
Market (located in the village of 
Menands, between Abany and 
Troy, N. Y., and commonly 
known as ‘‘Menands Market’’) 
completed 34 years’ operation 
as a combined growers’ and 
shipped-in terminal market. 

Owned and operated by 
Capital District Co-operative, 
Inc., the Market came into 
being July 16, 1934, to fill the 
great need for a_ unified 
terminal market facility to 
replace the woefully inadequate 
and obsolete markets then 
existing in several of the larger 
Capital District cities. 

Between formation in March, 
1933, by some 650 growers from 
five counties of the Capital 
District, and the opening in 
1945; selection, financing, 
purchase and preparation of the 
market site and construction of 
the initial phase of the planned 
market facilities was 
undertaken and accomplished. 

Devoted Efforts 

Only under the determined 
leadership of a number of 
prominent and _ dedicated 


~ 


growers like Walter G. 
Emerich, first elected 
president; together with the 
counsel of men like Harry E. 
Crouch, marketing consultant 
with the New York State 
Department of Agriculture and 
Markets at the time, could this 
have been possible. They, and 
numerous other growers and a 
loyal group of employees, all 
played important parts in the 
growth and expansion of the 
market during subsequent 
years. 

The market has_ two 
important parts, each 
complementing the other in 
supplying a full line of fresh 
produce to the trade. The 
Growers’ Market section 
provides an area where fruit 
and vegetable growers sell their 
wide variety of produce to 
wholesale buyers and 
consumers, during the local 
growing season. These growers 
come mostly from a radius of 50 
to 75 miles from the market. 
Two market sessions are held 
daily, Monday through Friday, 
at 5:30 a.m. and at 1:30 p.m. 


Offering fresh fruits and 
vegetables from all over the 
world, four large  carlot 
receivers, three banana 


ripening plants, a number of 
smaller wholesalers and a 
tomato jobber comprise the 
Shipped-In Section. In addition 
to the market buildings, 
approximately 6,000 feet of 
private railroad track facilities, 
accommodating 80 refriger- 
ated cars at a time, plus 
truck loading and unloading 
platforms, are provided by the 
cooperative for the market 
tenants and their customers. 

Wholesalers located on the 
Market include: Albany Banana 
Corp.; Albany Tomato Co., 
Inc.; D. Brickman; Carioto 
Fruit Distributors; Caruso, 
Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc.; 
Frank Esposito; Mike 
Laiacona; Regional Banana 
Crop.; A. J. Rinella Co., Inc.; 
Sandy Acres and Sgarlata Bros. 
A broker, J. F. MacNulty, Inc., 
also is located on the Market. 

The market office, meeting 
rooms, restaurant, seed store 
and numerous food brokers’ 
and other offices are contained 
in the market’s two-story Ad- 
ministration building. 

Successful Operation 

This market has. been 
successful in its operation over 
the past 34 years. All costs of 
operation, including 
management, policing, clean- 
ing, maintenance, taxes 
and amortization, have been 
met with income from building 
rentals, together with gate and 
stall fees collected from 
growers and others using the 
facilities. It also became debt 


free on its’ 25th anniversary. 
During this same period, a large 
portion of the fresh fruits and 
vegetables consumed withi a 
225-mile radius has been 
distributed from this market. 


The co-operative’s members, 
directors and employees are 
proud of these years of service 
to the public. They are 
particularly proud that the 
taxpayers have not been 
burdened with any portion of 
the cost of construction or 
operation of this market 
facility. Instead, the co- 
operative has always paid its’ 
full share of taxes to the 
community and to the other 
branches of government from 
its’ operating income. 


Present officers of the co- 
operative are: E. Melvin 
Burger, president; L. Huested 
Myers, vice president; Eugene 
A. Anderson, secreary and 
Frederick A. Siesel, treasurer. 
All are area growers. Gilbert O. 
Shortz came with the co 
operative on opening day, July 
16, 1934, and has been general 
manager since Oct. 1, 1943. 





July 24 is a holiday in the 
state of Utah. It is the date 
Brigham Young and_ his 
Mormon followers arrived at 
Great Salt Lake Valley. The 
event is celebrated as Pioneer 
Day. 











“OUR MOTTO KEEP PUNCHIN' 


Levatino leadership represents an ideal combination of youthful 
energy and vitality, plus the knowledge and reliability built 
over the 50 years that the Levatino family has been associated 
with the produce industry. Shown above, in the company offices, 
are Tony Levatino Jr., Chet Levatino, and Joe Marsala. Absent from 
photo are Anthony Levatino Sr. and Joe Margiotta. Note company 
motto: ‘Keep Punchin.”’ 


Receivers — Commission Merchants 


Importers — Exporters 


FULL LINE 
ALL FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
FROM ALL SECTIONS 


Italian, Spanish, Argentine & Chilean Products 


MELONS ALL - YEAR ROUND 


A. Levatino & Sons 


FRUITS & PRODUCE, Inc. 
218-219-220 New York City Terminal Market, Hunts Point, Bronx, N.Y. 


Tel: 991-1350 (pp) 991-1355 (ss) 
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We Serve All South Florida - 
the SUN ‘N’ FUN 


CAPITOL OF THE WORLD 


Palm Beach - Key West - Ft. Lauderdale 


and all the GOLD COAST 


including GREATER MIAMI 
2,500,000 Permanent Residents 


Millions of Tourists! 





VISIT OUR BRAND NEW MODERN 


WAREHOUSE & OFFICES 


50 Car Cold Storage 
1930 N.W. 23rd St. 








ANGELO and SONNY CASCA handle Buying and Sales 





Ph. 305 635-4581 (pp) Broward County 305 522-0574 


NATIONAL PRODUCE CO. of MIAMI, INC. 


08 WENN IE SE OER rao 





- RECEIVERS: JOBBERS - DISTRIBUTORS — Lettuce - Potatoes - Onions — 


Fresh Fruits & Vegetables 
Frozen Foods 


1930 
N.W. 23rd St. 
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Retired Market Reporter 
Cites Industry Changes 


By J.A. Hunter 
Market Reporter USDA-Retired 

Change has followed change 
so rapidly in the fruit and 
vegetable business that we take 
for granted the unbelievable of 
just a few years ago. 

There have been enormous 
and sophisticated 
improvements in growing and 
marketing fresh fruits and 
vegetables in the 75 years of 
The Packer's life: a surprising 
number of them during my own 
career as a market reporter of 
approximately half that time. 


In the area of production, we 
have seen seed selection change 
from casual “set aside” by 
growers from their own or their 
neighbor’s stocks to a great 
scientific industry breeding 
types for specific purposes and 
uses. Fertilizers are no longer 
manures, but intricate chemical 
combinations that offset 
specific deficiencies or direct 
and control plant growth. There 
have been invented sprays to 


minimize fruit drop, and sprays 
that do just the opposite where 
thinning is desired. 

We use low flying airplanes to 
reduce the danger of frost and 
irrigation systems as conveyors 
of chemicals to weed the fields 
or to inhibit potato and onion 
sprouting. In growing fruits and 
vegetables, little is now done by 
impules: much by formulae. 
The drawing board and the 
calculator have replaced the 
“hunch.” In making the college 
test plot work in_ great 
commercial plantings, growers 
have shown much management 
skill and significant investment 
courage. 

Mechanical Aids 

The mechanical complexities 
of growing and harvesting the 
expanded acreage have been 
solved with great imagination. 
The celery planter in its day was 
a wonder of efficiency and the 
new machines that now harvest 
tender tomatoes and beans are 
more than remarkable. Potato 
diggers that lift the potatoes out 


of the ground, shake them free 
of soil and load them in trucks 
are work-a-day tools for all their 
wonder, and the lettuce 
harvesters, that even complete 
the packing, work so efficiently 
that they hardly attract 
attention as they move 
majestically through the fields 
of the Salinas Valley of 
California. 

Think of the change in 
packaging. When I started my 
market news career, practically 
everything was put up in a 
bushel basket, a hundred pound 
burlap bag: an LA crate, or, in 
the case of citrus, the long 
standard box. Bermuda onions 
had their own sppecial slatted 
crate. Today. except for the 
sack, you seldom see any of 
these packages in the market. 
They have been replaced by 
cartons and not only cartons of 
the fruits and vegetables 
themselves, but cartons of other 
cartons, sized to consumer 
needs. Apples are a good 
example. The ring faced bushel 





CAPITAL DISTRICT Regional Market at Me- 
nands, N. Y., between Albany and Troy, 
N. Y., is shown here in an aerial photograph. 
The market has two important parts each 
complementing the other. The Growers’ Mar- 
ket section provides an area where fruit and 


vegetable growers sell their produce to 


wholesale buyers and consumers. The Shipped 
in section, offering fresh fruits and vegetables 
trom all parts of the world, comprises four 
large carlot receivers, three banana ripening 
plants, several smaller wholesalers and a 
tomato jobber. 


has given way to carton 
containers that have cells for 
the individual apples or, trays 
that separately seat each apple. 
or sections that hold film bags 
of apples 

The cranberry drum has been 
replaced by one-pound carton 
packs that fit into master 
cartons. Carrots, of which 
shippers were often more proud 
of the fine tops than the edible 
roots, now come without tops in 
one-pound film bags, 48 to the 
master container. Even 
potatoes are deserting the 100 lb 
bag. although 
reluctantly. They come in 
cartons and in film and mesh 
bags of a variety of weights and 
even a _ variety of colors. 
Cauliflower has lost its wrapper 
leaves; the head comes 
wrapped in transparent film. 
Who would have thought that 
watermelons would be packed 
in cartons. 


It is remarkable that the 
industry has been able to absorb 
so much change particularly 
considering the enormous 
capital investment involved in 
‘‘re-tooling’’ for small 
packaging, yet it has been 
accomplished with smoothness 
and efficiency and in a very 
brief period of time. 


Transportation 

In transportation. the years 
have brought just as remarkable 
change. Over-the-road trucks of 
carlot capacity and trucks that 
ride piggy-back on railroad flat 
cars now handle a very large 
share of the tonnage formerly 
enjoyed exclusively by the 
refrigerator car. Airlines have 
become great haulers of 
strawberries and soft fruits. A 
new industry of 
containerization is being 
developed to efficiently load 
refrigerated ships and speed the 
handling of perishables by the 
railroads. 


The changing transportation 
systems have outmoded 
terminal market facilities and 
these have been upgraded or 
replaced with wider driveways: 
more efficient unloading and re- 
loading machinery and 
terminals for trucks and 
airplanes supplementing those 
for the rail cars. No phase of the 
industry has been untouched by 
the changed physical handling 
and none has delayed adjusting 


(Continued on page 48) 
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SHIPPERS 
EXPORTEKS 


RECEIVERS 
PACKERS 


POTATOES 


Recievers Annually of 3,000 cars of Potatoes from 
Maine, Canada, California, and Idaho. 


OUR EXPORT DIVISION: 


Potatoes and Onions 


260 W. Broadway, New York City 
Tel: CA 6-8249 — John La Grua, Mgr. 


HENRY A. POLLAK 
RIVERHEAD CORP. 


Sales office and warehouse 
Harlem River Yards —132nd St. and Willis Ave. 


Bronx, New York 


Tel. AC 212 585-6553 (ss) 585-6550 (pp) 
Harvey Pollak, Pres. 


R. H. (Bill) White, Gen. Mgr. Sales Div. 
Fred Juliano, Sales Mgr. 
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ABE SENTER — 


ON THE 


HUNTS POINT TERMINAL MARKET 
UNITS 138-139-140-141 
BRONX, N.Y. 


e READY TO SERVE YOUe 
Phone. 


(AREA CODE 212) 


887-0600 


L.D. 887-0038 ans. by 


FRANK CORGAN 
CURT CORGAN or WILLIE CURTIS 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES FORCE 


We are proud to claim the finest sales force in the 
New York market. Each an authority in his own spe- 
cialties. Each with a strong following of buyers. Each 
with a sense of responsibility to shippers and custom- 
ers alike. They are Willie Curtis, Walter Dooley, Vin- 
cent Illardo, Kenneth Bowden, Jimmie Fioretti, Bruno 
Cianflone, and Coomey Jardula. 


A combination of experience and youth—progressive 
in adapting to new situations and opportunities, but 
conservative in maintaining the values of mutual con- 
fidence in relations with both buyers and shippers. 
Officers are Abe Senter, Frank Corgan, Curt Corgan, 
and Willie Curtis. 


FROM ALL PRODUCTION AREAS 


and Grapes 


CABBAGE e BROCCOLI 


SENTER & CORGAN, ~ 


FRESH FRUITS ano VEGETABLES 


Full Line of Southern & Western Vegetables 
Full Line of Citrus & Deciduous Fruits 


BEANS e TOMATOES e CELERY e ESCAROLE e LETTUCE 
CARROTS e ASPARAGUS e HONEY DEWS e CANTALOUPES 
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WESTERN FRUITS 
FLORIDA CITRUS 
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Salt Lake City Market 


Character Changed Over Years 


By TOM PEARSE 

The first marketing of fruits 
and vegetables in Salt Lake 
City, Utah was largely by direct 
sales from the producer to the 
consumer. There was some 
street marketing as far back as 
the 1880s. 

In the fall, the farmers 
brought their potatoes to the 
city in open wagon boxes and 
measured them out in woven 
bushel baskets. Consumers and 
some merchants bought from 
these wagons as the wagons 
stood alongside the street. 

For many years, there was 
quite a hassle over getting these 
various growers off of the 
various street corners and into 
an actual marketing area. From 
time to time, ordinances were 
passed that were a source of 
irritation and often detrimental 
to the farmer. A group of retail 
grocers succeeded in getting an 
ordinance passed wherein a 
farmer could.not sell within the 


' center of the city to any other 


than to retail store-keepers or 
peddlers. This ordinance later 
was challenged and declared 
unconstitutional. 

It was finally suggested that 
the only solution would be to 
have the farmers prepare a 
place for themselves where they 


* could conduct their own city 









































market. Up to this time, there 
had never been any organization 
among producers of fruits and 
vegetables and_ thus, 
experienced leadership was 
lacking in this group. 

Named Committee 

At a well attended meeting in 
January 1911, a committee was 
appointed to solicit the Salt 
Lake City Council requesting 
that a street be designated to be 
used as an open market place. 
Finally such a street was 
assigned to the growers for the 
season of 1911—located on 
Second West, between South 
Temple and First South 
Streets—and David F. Smith 
was appointed manager of this 
market venture. 

During the summer of 1911, a 
corporation was organized in 
the name of the Salt Lake 
Gardeners and Fruit Growers 
Association, with capital stock 
of $10,000. Later that year, the 
name of the association was 


changed to the Growers’ 
Echange. 

In 1916, the Growers’ 
Exchange rented a building and 


also an open lot and the market 
was moved from Second West 


Street to this open lot. Wood 
platforms were erected and 
stall spaces marked off and 
rented to the growers. 

Growers Company 

In 1919, the Growers’ Market 
Company was organized and the 
Growers’ Exchange Company 
became a subsidiary of that 
organization. A market was set 
up between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets South and West Temple 
and Second Street West. In 
1929, an extensive building 
program was begun, including 
the construction of a large 
wholesale produce building, 
platform docks and an office 
building. And that is the Salt 
Lake City market as it is today. 

Early this year, a plan to 
improve food distribution 
facilities for Salt Lake City was 
presented by the USDA to city 
and state officials and local food 
distributors. 

The proposal for a new 
marketing center was 
developed in response to a 
request from members of the 
city’s food industry for an 
evaluation of existing marketing 
facilities. 

The researchers surveyed the 
present facilities of 66 
independent food firms, of 
which 29 distribute fresh fruit 
and vegetables, 21 meat and 
related products, ten groceries 
and six dairy products and eggs. 

“The survey revealed many 
inadequacies, especially in 
produce facilities, most of 
which are _ economically 
impossible to correct in their 
present location.” the USDA 
said. 

The USDA plan calls for the 
construction of new facilities of 
the design, type and 
arrangement needed to meet 
present demands and future 
requirements as_ well. 
Estimated cost of the new 
market is $2.8 million. Under 
the plan, firms would be located 
together at a _ single site 
containing at least 45 acres. All 
facilities necessary for the 
different types of food 
marketing firms would be 
provided and arranged in a 
manner to be compatible with 
each other. Also, the plan 
provides for future expansion, 
additional room adjacent to the 
market for allied industries and 
provisions for railroad 
connections, utilities and other 

associated facilities. Firms 
could reduce handling and 

interdealer transfer costs by 


locating together in one market 
Little Interest 

In spite of this, most receivers 
and jobbers in Salt Lake City 
have expressed no interest in 
vacating the quarters they are 
now occupying in favor of a new 
market. Most feel they could 
not afford to move to such a 
new market as described in the 
USDA report—that the rent 
would be prohibitive. However, 
a move by the city to condemn 
the buildings which they now 
occupy at the present market 
location, could bring about a 
change of attitude by several. 
Some, no doubt, would choose 
to go out of business if such 
action were taken. It would 
seem to be a fair conclusion to 
say that a new market site could 
be years away. 

The Salt Lake market serves 
approximately one _ million 
people, including Utah, eastern 
Nevada, southwestern 
Wyoming and southern Idaho. 
Approximately 6,500 carlot 
equivalents go through the Salt 
Lake Market annually—about 
350 of which move by rail and 
the balance by truck. About one- 
third of the inbound receipts 
are re-shipped. Of the 
remainder, about 40 per cent 
move to local and national chain 
stores and 60 per cent through 
independent retailers, hotels, 
restaurants and _ institutions. 
Major rail lines serving the city 
are the Denver and Rio Grande, 
Union Pacific and the Western 
Pacific. 

The Salt Lake City area has 
also played an important role in 
the production and shipping of 
such produce as_ potatoes, 
onions, celery, asparagus, 
peaches, cherries, pears and 
apples. Of these, all but celery 
and asparagus are shipped in 
volume today. 

Largest Shipper 

Muir-Roberts Company is 
and has been for many years, 
the largest volume shipper of 
Utah fruits and vegetables. 
Started in 1921 as E. O. Muir 
Company, the firm now is one 
of the leading shippers in the 
west. The firm also operates a 
brokerage distribution division 
serving the Salt Lake and other 
near-by markets. Together, the 
two divisions handle an annual 
volume in excess of 4,000 carlot 
equivalents. 

The Muir-Roberts Company 
was organized in 1947 in eastern 
Oregon and in 1951 purchased 






Packer Man 





PackerMan 
Ray Stockwell 

Give him a challenge — he’ll 
accept it — he’ll accomplish the 
goal. That is Ray Stockwell who 
heads The Packer operation in 
the states of Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and western 
Ohio with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Ray has moved up rapidly 
since joining the organization in 
1960. After a training period in 
Kansas City he handled the St. 
Louis territory and then 
assisted in Florida and the 
Southeastern states. Last year 
he ._ moved to his present 
assignment. 

Ray is on the move and is just 
as happy working with industry 
members or servicing the allied 
interests. 





the E. O. Muir shipping 
business and established the 
brokerage division in 1961, at- 
which time the E. O. Muir 
Company went out of the 
produce business. 

Clarence Roberts joined the 
E. O. Muir Company in 1933. 
Roberts got started in the 
produce business in 1910 at the 
early age of 10, peddling with 
his brother from a horse drawn 
wagon. Roberts recalls that the 
Pascal type celery was 
originated in Utah by a Chinese 
and is still referred to in seed 
catalogues as “Utah variety 
Pascal celery.”’ 

Roberts organized the Davis 
County Asparagus Growers 
Association in 1918. At that 
time, Roberts and his father 
were the second largest 
asparagus growers in the 
organization. The canning 
factory had been taking the 
surplus asparagus, more or less 
setting their own price. Later, 
when Roberts and two others 
began shipping asparagus to 
Chicago, Denver and Omaha 
markets. the canning factory 
became more active, offering a 
more attractive price. Roberts 
managed the deal until he 
became associated with E. O. 
Muir Company in 1933. Some 
asparagus is still grown in the 
Ogden area. Muir-Roberts 
Company handles the deal 
which amounts to some 200 
tons. 



























Receivers - Commission Merchants - Packagers - Exporters 
Potatoes and Onions in all size consumer packs. Specializ- 


ing in count boxes of Baking Potatoes wrapped in tissue, 
silver, or gold foil. 


Frozen French Fried Potatoes and Frozen Fruits, Vege- 
tables, Seafood and Specialty Items. 


Fresh Fruit Sections 
Full Line of All Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. 


JACOBSON 
PRODUCE 


INCORPORATED 

338-339-340-341 HUNTS POINT TERMINAL MARKET 
PHONE: (A/C 212) 328-8800 

HUNTS POINT, BRONX, N.Y. 10474 
























Newest and Biggest Apple Packing Plant 
in the Northeast 


APPLE PRODUCTS CO. »< 





3 PRODUCTS & SERVICES 


Milton, N.Y. 


Fresh Apples — 3s, 4s, 5s, overwraps, cellpacks, traypacks. 
All sizes and ~* .,ieties, from Hudson Valley, 
Champlain Valley, Maine and Massachusetts. 

Peeled and Sliced Apples for pie bakers and restaurants. 

Maraschino cherries. 

Carrots, pears, apples and prunes for buby food manufacturers. 

Fruit of all kinds for other processors. 






































TELEPHONE 


914 


795-3531 








PERSONNEL 


William C. Paladino, Sr. - President 

William C. Paladino, Jr. - Vice-pres. & Secy. 
Max Kaplan - Treasurer 

Morton Weiner - General Manaoer 

Dominic Diorio - Mgr. Packing Dept. 
Ladislaus Chick - Mgr. Processing Dept. 
John Andola - Mgr. Farm Operations 
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_ Packer Red Book Enters 44th Year Hand’ and Lary’ "Waereld, ew and eter serv othe eaters 








; Coclousas, La., Vince industry, is provided by 
Another birthday is being binding and mailing handled in a talented staff. The the United States, compiles illiams. ; (Continued on page 51) 
selebrated this year in Kansas Sol time stall fa tbe heme tasermdiion “en the moene’™ and re ee, ae 
~ 6 dinner gl Progam yl ae office represents years of thus puts RED — service ppb ore Welsh — is ( 
directory and credit rating PACKER in teue’ Gy. The task this Constant contact with trade Sales manager and J. V. (Jim) Y Y H 
service of the fresh fruit and Proofs for offset plates are complex undertaking falls on members Connell, publisher. ' 
vegetable Industry — is 43 years dando ht. cunt 40 \iwachee the shoulders of F’D. (Bud) Staff members of The Packer The Red Book is not only 
where the printing is done. The Sinclair, manager of th Red Book include the known for its accuracy in credit B E 
Members of the produce binding and mailing tion . of the RED following: Los Angeles: Jeff 2nd rating circles but for extra etter quipped to Serve You 
industry themselves continues in Chicago, each, joined the Roark and Winston Goss; San Services provided their 
about creation of the dozen vo ag omg Jose, Calif Fred ter rs ge Among these with 
| ing the RED BOOK with j a eatures are Book News 
OOK in! the carly thats, together twice a year iy a Bradstreet. Heisassised by W. fshembrennes; Pocatello, [ane on Ni chain ste | TOP SALES WITH INTEGRITY 
pressure grew within the trade complex proposition. With * Pay xy ga came Forks, N.D., Harry Franta; Directory. 
for an alternative source of approximately 20,000 listings, Chicago, Ray Stockwell and News Flashes — Experience , Aggressive Salesmanship. 
© credit information, and in fact, Which require about 150,000 Supplementing the work ‘of Chet Mozden The additional service of 
y ; lines of type, keeping changes, the home office, a field staff Pittsburgh. Ed Danis: N news flashes for RED BOOK Prompt, Accurate Accountings. 
Some industry people got , ar . a Te", ; Nev! _ subscribers, in the RED BOOK 
and attempted to deletions and additions current located in offices throughout York. Bob Marchaterre and ’ 





Trading Member 
Since 1957 
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Po fawn we ty ‘ 7,500 square feet of unloading, 
THE PACKER, the leading display and selling space for 
produce industry newspaper in your trucks and cars of 


provide this credit service. 
After a year long task of 
gathering information, the first 
Packer Red Book came rolling 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Units 307 - 308, Bidg. C-1 


off the presses. 
ae 
oe Where The Action Is! 
That first edition contained Where Your Business is Appreciated! 
many innovations and in the 40 


years since that time, the RED 
BOOK has led the way in 
presenting new and valuable 
services to its subscribers over 
and above basic location, 
communication and accurate 
credit information. 

Although the first RED 
BOOK of 40 years ago was 
compiled, printed, bound and 


SIDNEY ROSENTHAL 


PRODUCE, INC. 
Commission Merchants — Full Line of Fresh Fruits & Vegetables 
from Kansas City, 


OLD CITY market at Spear Boulevard and Colfax A f stores on the right) and the growers (left and cent Phone: 212 — LD. 329-3104 Sidney Rosenthal 
’s spri fall editions THE market at Spear Boulevard and Colfax Ave- row of stores e ri e grow and center ; 

yh ges Boog cumsunads, nue, was the center of Revers produce industry from 1899 rows). The truck in the center, foreground, was operated by Hunts Point Terminal Market, Hunts Point, Bronx, N.Y. 10474 

primarily to effect economies. to 1939. In this remarkably clear photo, taken in 1923, one Mike Taddonio, founder of Mile-High Fruit & Vegetable Com- 
Compilation and editing are still can easily see the produce displayed by the receivers (the pany. 

handled in the Kansas City 
main office, and until 1965 : : 
composition and printing had Kind acts are stepping stones 
been done in Milwaukee, with ‘0 contentment and happiness. 
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PACKERS and DISTRIBUTORS EQUIPPED 
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CALIFORNIA, SPANISH YOU AL N AG FE LB E R G inc... 


AND VENETIAN GARLIC ee 
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| | pRODUcE DISTRIBUTORS: 

+ | MAURICE A, AUERBACH, Inc. Baan a canon CN 
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94-03 104th Street 
Ozone Park, N.Y. 11416 


Tel (212) Virginia 9-8310 


P-R=M corr. 


325 Spring Street New York, N.Y. 


BUYING BROKERS 


DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


Covering the New York Market 
for 
Out-Of-Town Jobbers & Chain Stores 


















One of our fleet 
of refrigerated Trucks. 
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AL NAGELBERG & CO., INC. 


213, 215, 216, 217 HUNTS POINT TERM. MKT. 


XXxx NEW YORK CITY 


para 542-2800 


Phones: WORTH 6-3940 Main Office L. D. 542-4444 
919-1800 Hunt’s Point Terminal 
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From All Sections — All Year Round 
- AND - 


BLUEBERRIES — RASPBERRIES 
MUSHROOMS 


Commission Merchants and Receivers Full Line of 


FRESH FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


Phone: Area Code 212 


SHAPIRO & COHEN, INC. .......... 


or MORRIS SHAPIRO 


L.D. 589.14 
UNITS 153 - 155 HUNTS POINT TERMINAL MARKET — BRONX, N.Y. 10474 ans. only by deort Cobas 
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’. population that now exceeds 


one million in Denver proper 


" and surrounding suburbs. It is 


an agricultural and industrial 


' @enter as well as a tourist 
» Mecca. 


Denver’s first market, located 


- at 16th and Market streets, 


(named the ‘“‘old mint block’’), 
opened in 1899. Several blocks 

was the Growers Market, 
located along Cherry Creek at 
Colfax avenue and Speer 


: Boulevard. A that time, most of 
: the city’s activities centered 


* around this area, 


and the 


: markets flourished many years 
' at those locations. 


In the 1930s, leaders of the 


* produce industry, city officials 


* and 
» executives 
‘ meeded a new market. 
- railroads proposed a 
- center located a few 





railroad company 
agreed Denver 
The 


new 


away, just off Wazee 


Denver Market Active Center For Produce 


street, between 10th and 12th 
streets, to be known as the 
Wazee Market. 
At the beginning, all six 
railroads serving the Denver 
area were involved in setting up 
the market. However, 
somewhere along the way, the 
Union Pacific Railroad 
disagreed with the other five 
lines and pulled out of the 
arrangement, deciding to set up 
its own market several blocks to 
the northeast. The remaining 
five railroads—the Denver & 
Rio Grande, the Colorado & 
Southern, the Chicago, Quincy 
and Burlington, the Rock Island 
and the Santa Fe—continued 
with their plans to open the 
Wazee Market in 1939. 
Two Markets Open 

Both the Wazee and the 
Denargo Market opened within 
a few months of each other. 
There was a lot of fanfare and 
publicity connected with the 
openings. It was rumored there 
was also a lot of persuasion and 
wining and dining by the 
railroads to influence produce 
firms to locate on_ their 
particular market. It is almost 





OUR 


Receivers 
Distributors 
Commission 
Merchants 
Exporters— 
Importers 


EXPANDED 
FACILITIES 


at the new Hunts 
Point Terminal Market 


ENABLE US 
TO SERVE SEVERAL 


ADDITIONAL 
RESPONSIBLE SHIPPERS 





Handling a Complete Line 


of FRUIT ano VEGETABLES 
PREVOR-MAYRSOHN INTERNATIONAL, inc. 


UNIT 123 NEW YORK CITY TERMINAL MARKET 
HUNTS POINT, BRONX, NEW YORK 10474 
Tel. 589-5200-1-2-3 @ LD 589-1011 @ Telex 420-725 N. Y. 


ironic to note that most produce 
unloaded in Denver today is 
hauled in by trucks. 

Quite a few produce firms 
actually opened units on both 
markets. However, over the 
years, the Wazee Market lost 
tenants one by one to the 
Denargo Market and today, 
only a handful of specialty 
houses remain on Wazee. 

The Denargo Market of today 
has changed considerably since 
it was begun. Only a few of the 
original firms are still 
operating, most having gone out 
of business or changed hands. 
There are, however, a few of 
the original firms still in 
business and these are well 
established and doing a large 
volume of business. Among 
these are such firms as V. 
Famularo & Sons; Mile-Hi 
Fruit & Vegetable; Midland 
Produce; Palmer & Company 
and Santangelo & Company. 

Several produce firms have 
been absorbed by other larger 
firms and it is likely that more 
of this will take place in future 
years. Specialty houses seem to 
be losing out to the full line 
houses. As these specialty 
houses drop out, the full line 
houses hire additional 
personnel and _ purchase 
equipment, expanding their 
volume in certain commodities 
such as tomatoes, potatoes and 
bananas. 

Firm Changes 

Federal Fruit & Produce has 
expanded their operations 
significantly in the past few 
years. In 1963, Federal bought 
out Amato Fruit & Produce 
and acquired Amato’s choice 
corner location and several key 
personnel. Serveral coolers 
were added. Five coolers are 
now being used for tomatoes 
and five more tomato rooms 
will be added in the near future. 
The firm has 10 banana rooms 
and 3,500 to 4,000 boxes of 
bananas move through these 
rooms each week. Federal ac- 
quired Columbine Produce in 
1965, using the unit for 
storage. A few months 
ago, Federal bought out 
Union Fruit & Produce, located 
in the unit adjoining Federal’s 
units. Walls were knocked out, 
tomato rooms and a potato line 
were added and the basement 
floor is now used to store 
potatoes. John and Tony 
Garramone, who operated 
Union Fruit & Produce, now 
are employed by Federal. 

Federal has 10 experienced 
salesmen and annual volume 
has been increased to more 





than 2,500 cars and trucks. The 





Cables: May and May or Haprevor NY 


firm serves the Denver area, 
portions of Colorado, Kansas, 
Wyoming and Nebraska. Three 
more trucks recently were 
added to the fleet, making a 
total of 20 for city and out-of- 
town deliveries. 

As in other terminal markets 
throughout the U. S., the major 
chain organizations gradually 
switched from local buying to 
direct buying, thus diminishing 
the role of produce houses 
considerably. Local houses now 
provide mostly “‘fill-ins” for the 
chains. However, this still 
amounts to a sizable volume to 
some produce houses. Sales to 
local and independent chains. 
individual stores, jobbers and 
various governmental agencies 
make up the greater part of the 
volume for Denver produce 
houses. 

Many Displays 

Many produce firms still set 
up attractive displays of their 
fruits and vegetables. While it is 
basically a tradition, it also 
attracts buyers, affording them 
visual evidence of the quality of 
merchandise that firm has to 
offer. 

Mrs. A. Lee (Jeane) Blakley 
whose late husband started a 
brokerage business 32 years ago 
on the old 16th Street market, 
recalls she was told brokers 
would not be around much 
longer. Mrs. Blakley points out 
that the firm is still around and 
doing a good business. “If 
brokers do a good job, there 
will always be a place for 
brokers on terminal markets,” 
she said. Nearly all produce 
sold to Denver produce houses 
is sold through Denver 
brokerage firms. The only 
exception is locally grown 
vegetables. 


Volume of Mixed 

Quite a volume of mixed 
vegetables is produced just 
outside the city limits, mostly to 
the north of Denver. About a 
dozen firms produce, pack and 
ship several hundred carlots of 
mixed vegetables, onions, 
carrots and celery. Three of 
these firms were started in the 
early 1900s—Hartner Produce, 
Z. J. Fort Produce Company 
and Western Vegetable 
Distributors. 

Elmer Hartner started in the 


produce business in New 
Orleans, La., coming to 
Colorado and_ establishing 


Hartner Produce and Western 
Seed Company in 1903. He 
operated as a _ shipper of 
Colorado vegetables and later 
was involved in deals with other 
partners in Arizona, California 
and Colordao’s San Luis valley. 


Hartner was at one time a 
partner with the late Calvin 
Kunz, Sr., operating as Western 
Vegetable Distributors, growers 
and shippers of Arizona and 
California lettuce as well as 
mixed vegetables from the 
Denver area. 

Hartner packed and shipped 
many avcar of San Luis Valley 
cauliflower and green peas. 
Today, very few acres of these 
vegetables are planted. The 
Hartner firm still operates as a 
shipper of Colorado mixed 
vegetables. 

Z. J. Fort Produce Company 
grew and shipped a large 
volume of celery and mixed 
vegetables, starting around 
1900. John DiTirro, Sr., an 
immigrant from Italy, was 
employed by the firm in the 
early days. In 1921, DiTirro 
purchased a horse and wagon 
and went into the jobbing 
business for himself, often 
taking his son along as a helper. 
Today, John DiTirro, Sr., is 
again employed by Z. J. Fort 
Produce—only now it is owned 
and operated by John DiTirro, 
Jr. The DiTirros also operate 
Celeryvale Farms at near-by 
Brighton, Colo. Both firms are 
doing well and have expanded 
considerably in recent years. 

New Packing Shed 

A new packing shed was 
recently completed at 
Celeryvale Farms, with total 
floor space of over 17,000 square 
feet. The building is ground 
level on three sides and dock 
level on the fourth side. 
Produce that formerly was 
brought to the Denver shed to 
be washed and packed can now 
be shipped direct from the new 
shed. When the mixed vegetable 
deal is completed in late 
summer, the building will be 
used for storing onions. 

Brancucci Produce Company 
recently moved into a new 
packing shed in a north Denver 
suburb. The new building 
contains 16,000 square feet of 
floor space and features a 3,200 
square foot walk-in cooler. Like 
Celervale Farms’ new shed, 
the Brancucci facility affords a 
more efficient operation and 
allows room for further 
expansion. Such expansion is 
already contemplated. 


A USDA Agricultural 
Research Service study on the 
need for a new food distribution 
center has recently been 
completed and will be made 
public soon. The study 
reportedly considered the 
feasibility of relocating the 
produce terminal market along 
with other food. product 


distributors in one centralized 
area. An _ area receiving 
consideration for such a center 
is the present ee area, 
several blocks north of the 
Denargo Market, just off 
Interstate Highway 70. 
However, in view of recent 
improvements and additions 
made by some of the leading 
produce houses on Denargo 
Market, it may be some years 
before these firms will be ready 
to move to a new location. 





Weeds and bad habits seem 
to be the only things that grow 
without outside help. 





Still Study Market 


LOS ANGELES — Surveys 
ee ee 
ways . operate the goth ne 
terminal have been going on for 
decades 


One of the most interesting 
and comprehensive studies, a 25- 
page report titled, ‘Southern 
California Fruit and Vegetable 
Distribution Survey,’’ was 
completed and published in 
March, 1939. The survey was 
made for the Los Angeles 
Wholesale Market’s Arbitration 
Committee hy Ross H. Gast, 
agricultural consultant, assisted 
by a staff of five researchers. 
The survey tabulated desires 
of Los Angeles area retailers 
and truck customers as to 
opening hours. with detailed 





Operations 


analyses by district, types of 
business, volume of business, 
etc. The research group 
determined the time which the 
wholesaler needs to make 


methods of doing business. 

Incidentally, retailers felt. 
that 1:28 a.m. was the best 
time for the market opening 
hour. The market still opens 
at 4:00 a.m. 


NO CHANCE 
The fellow who sits down and 
hopes for the best can be 
counted out as hopeless. 








Know yourself—it’s no mis- 
fortune to tumble to your faults. 

















VEGETABLES 
AND FRUITS 


Receivers and Commission Merchants 


Featuring — 
RADISHES — SCALLIONS — ESCAROLE — CHICORY 
ROMAINE — LETTUCE — CUCUMBERS — PARSLEY — LEEKS 


COLLARDS — GREENS — RAPINI — BROCCOLI — SWEET CORN 
PEPPERS — BEANS — MUSHROOMS — SQUASH. 


GOLDBERG « DeCURTIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, INC. 


UNITS 234-235 HUNTS POINT TERMINAL MARKET 


N.Y. 10474 
Tel. (Area Code 212) 542-4115 or 323-9258 (pp) 


WILLIAM GOLDBERG or TONY DeCURTIS (res. Cloverdale 8-6218) 


BRONX, 














OTHER OUTLETS 


| Brooklyn Terminal Market 
Philadelphia Food Center 
































KING AHEAD... 










NEW YORK CITY TERMINAL MARKET 
N.Y. 


AND AT Y-E WE ARE CONSTANTLY 
STRIVING TO BRING OUR BUYERS THE 
ULTIMATE IN FRESH FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
AND THE BEST BRANDS THE COUNTRY 

HAS TO OFFER. 


Together with 


Reliable Service, 


Efficient Sales, 


Prompt Returns! 


212—991-2000 for all calls 
212—991-5133-5134-5135. willbe answered only by 


Mark Yeckes, Jack Fleischman, Bob Kelly — Fruits and Vegetables 


and Harry Kellner — Deciduous 


S-EICHENBAUM, xc 


163 - 164 - 165 - 166 


BRONX, 
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Cincinnati 


Unloads Total 
17,000 Carlots 


The Cincinnati produce 
industry is centered in a section 
referred to as the 

Yards. The 45 


area, shipping within a radius of 

tely 300 miles. In 
addition, three national chains 
and one local chain receive a 
are of fruits and 


"“Gincinnati receivers handle 
fruits and vegetables from 
every growing section of the 
country. A heavy volume of 
fruits and vegetables are also 
grown in this area. Cincinnati is 
also the center of an important 

mhouse vegetable growing 
industry, with greenhouse 


vegetables being shipped over a 
wide area. 


The industry is served by 
Louisville & Nashville, 
i timore & 


tracks adjacent to the market 
area. Cincinnati unloads of 
fresh fruits and vegetables total 
approximately 17,000 (cars or 
trucks), in addition to 
considerable produce from near- 
by growing areas. 

The trade area includes 
southern and central Ohio, 
northern Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and much of 
southern Indiana. Greater 
Cincinnati has a population of 
more than 1,000,000. 





Two Locations: 


Tel: 226-3670 


For the ultimate in service 


contact 


Anthony Scotto., Inc. 


for your 


Domestic and Foreign 


FRUITS ..u. VEGETABLES 


Buying Brokers—Distributors 
100 Hudson St., New York 


38 Hunts Point Terminal Market 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Tel: 329-4800 


L.D. 226-1870 rings at both locations. 
Paula Fields, Charles Sorrentino, Angelo Granata, Charles Lober 











BELGIAN 


ENDIVE 


Rose Brand 
— Also — 


SHALLOTS 


JOEY ENDIVE 


134 Hunts Point Terminal Market 
Bronx, N.Y. 10474 Tel: 328-6100 


Sales by Harry Inzinna 











ANOTHER demonstration of the many advantages of Hunts 
Point over the old Washington Street Market. “ail car at house- 
track being unloaded with pallets. Note, 24 cartons are moved 
at one time, and platform level with railcar floor. Scene at rear 


of store of D. M. “othman Co. 


PERSIAN OP EE es Se ers SS 


Washington Behind 


Other Eastern Cities 
In Market Place 


Washington, D.C. 


& Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Richmond 

i & Potomac, and 
Southern railroads. 

The newest terminal market 
facility in Washington is at the 
Union Terminal ight Yard, 
where six produce lease 
space from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. A paper company also 
leases space there. The 
building is seven or eight years 
old, and has facilities for 
receiving produce by truck as 
well as by rail. 

The Union Terminal Freight 








PIGGYBACKS plus bulk platform displays 
equal sales. A system used by a number of 
dealers at the Hunts Point market, with 
displays showing the produce that is in the 
piggyback backed into the platform. Buy- 


ers seem to like the idea. They can look at the 
sample, or go right into the “pig” and see 
exactly what they’re buying. Picture was 
snapped at Senter & Corgan. 





Terminal Market 


Portland 
(372,676) 


Multnomah Co. 

Marketscope: Market serves 
over a million people in Oregon 
and Southern Washington. 

Volume: 1967 total unloads 





for Porltand amounted to 12,107 
consisting of 2,265 by rail and 
9,842 by truck. 

Distribution: About 15 per 
cent on the inbound receipts re- 
shipped. Of the remainder 
about 40 per cent move to local 
and national chain stores and 60 
per cent through independent 
retailers, hotels, restaurants, 
institutions. 

Markets: No real terminals, 
but majority of city’s 
wholesalers and distributors 
located in the vicinity of Alder 
and Union Sts. and S. E. 10th 
Ave. and Belmont St. 

Hours: No officially 
established trading hours. Some 
houses open at midnight and 
close at noon while others open 
at 4 a.m. and close at 5:30 p.m. 








THE BEST OUTLET 


FOR YOUR 


SHIPMENTS TO NEW YORK 


VITA- 
WELLBROCK. 
KEARNEY, INC. 


RECEIVERS — COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


223-225 Hunts Point Terminal Market 
Bronx, N.Y. 10474 


Tel: 212 — 887-0715 (ss) 
887-0222 (pp) 











2,000 Cars 
Annually via 
Providence 


Market 


The Providence, 
Island, wholesale 
market is one of the largest of 
the markets between New York 
and Boston, along the East 
Coast. Other markets in this 
area include Hartford and New 
Haven, Conn., both of which 
have new terminal market 
facilities but are not quite as 
active. More than 5,000 carlot 
equivalents pass through 
Providence annually, and most 
of the produce trade in the state 
is trafficked through 
Providence. 


Rhode 
produce 


The Providence _ terminal 
market was opened in April 
1929. The building is 955 feet 
long and 60 feet deep, 
containing 65 units and housing 
17 tenants. Three stories high, 
the terminal has a basement 
used mostly for refrigeration 
and storage. Antonio Rodi, the 
market’s manager, notes that 
this layout is inconvenient; ‘‘If 
we were to build another 
market,” he says, ‘“‘it would be 
all on one floor.”’ 


Providence is served by the 
New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, and this 
railroad owns the Providence 
terminal. The produce dealers 
at the terminal pay their rent to 
a branch of the railroad, but pay 
their own taxes to the City of 
Providence. 

The Providence produce 
wholesale market includes 21 
dealers in all: those not located 





Terminal Market 





Rochester 


(318,611) 


Monroe Co. 

Railroads: New York Centra! 
Railroad Co., Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., Erie-Lak 
Railroad Co., Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co. 


Team Tracks: at rear of 
Genesee Valley Regional 
Market on the West Shore 
Branch of the New York 
Central Railroad Co. 


Markets: Genesee Valley 
Regional Market, 900 Jefferson 
Road (14623), Joseph P. King. 
Administrator, Bill Mulligan, 
Mgr. Tel 473-1111; Rochester 
Public Market, 280 North Union 
St. (14605), Joseph France,Mgr., 
Tel 562-9582. 

Banks: lincoin-Rochester 
Trust Co., 183 East Main St. 
(14604), Marine Midland Trust 
Co., 19 Main St., West (14614) 

Inspection: USDA, Genesee 
Valley Regional Market, 900 
Jefferson Rd, Room 112 
(14623), Tel 244-7890. 


at the terminal market are 
scattered throughout the City. 

Providence handles a variety 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Trading is heaviest in potatoes, 
bananas, corn, lettuce, oranges 
and cabbage. 


consists mostly of jobbers, 
although some dealers are i 
located there too. 
Other wholesale produce apples 
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Terminal Market pine warn degra is almost 

° ° exporti market. The 

Miami, Fla. arboes doves 

(291,688) ‘ss te ening as 

Yard became a produce Dade Co. tourists, which means that 

produce ee pee Volume: 1967 total npateet tas tie Eee 

Maine avenue in W. for Miami amounted areas Canal Point, Pahokee 

was condemned by thecity. The teil ava govt nee’ OY Belle’ Glade, Moore Haven. 

new terminal is on Morse Street rail and 8,933 by ~~ re Clewiston, Pompano Beach, 

Only a few blocks from the Comtrast to Tampa and Coun are’all within 100 miles 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s Union of the city 

Terminal Freight Yard is an dealers are scattered 
older market at Fifth and Neal Washington area; there are over, ,imapection: USDA, 1350 N. W. 
Streets, Northeast. This market 40 in all Washington area edna Rm 538 (33136), Tel. 

















CHILEAN 
FRUIT CORP. ,° 


19 Rector St. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
10006 


Tel. 422 = 7120 (pp) 


HERBERT LOWE or HENRY HOLLANDER 


Tel. 422 - 7120 (pp) 





YOU REALLY DON’T HAVE 
TO MAKE A TRIP TO GET 
CHILEAN FRUITS SINCE WE 
HAVE ‘EM ALL. 


PLUMS 
PEACHES 
NECTARINES 
GRAPES 
MELONS 


ONIONS 
* 











Bill Novelline, Manager 


NATHAN 
WARREN & 
2S 


INC. 


NOW! FRESH AT ITS BEST 


Receivers - Jobbers - Repackers 
Service Wholesalers - Commission Merchants 


— BRANCHES IN — 


PROVIDENCE - BOSTON - HARTFORD 


For best service to our shippers and customers, we have 
installed the most up to date equipment and _ facilities 
for handling your produce. 


PROVIDENCE — 12 Produce Bldg. Harris Ave. 


Jack Ledge’, Manager 


Tel. 421-2130 


BOSTON — 17-18-19-20 New England Produce Center 
Bill Novelline, Manager Chelsea, Mass., Tel: 889-1777 AC 617 


HARTFORD — A33-40 Connecticut Regional Market 
Tel: 527-5238 AC 203 


Nathan and Dave Warren in charge 
of over-all operations. 


401 
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Terminal Market 


Salt Lake 
City 
(189,454) 


: Market serves 
approximately 1 million people 
including Utah, eastern Nevada. 
southern Wyoming and eastern 
Idaho. 

Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for Salt Lake City, amounted to 
5,955 carlots equivalents 
consisting of 217 by rail and 
5,738 by truck. 

Sources: California, Arizona, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Texas, Louisana, Florida. 
Wisconsin and Massachusetts 
are the major sources of supply. 

Distribution: About one-third 
of the inbound receipts re- 
shipped. Of the remainder 
about 40 per cent move to local 
and national chain stores and 60 
per cent through independent 
retailers. hotels. restaurants. 
institutions. 

Markets: The only major 
market is the Growers Market, 
424 S. W. Temple St. Market 
manager is Douglas Roberts. 
Tel 363-4025. 

Railroads: Major trunk lines 
serving the city are the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western; Union 
Pacific; Western Pacific. 
Deliveries on the Union Pacific 
are made at 3rd West and Ist 
South and for the Western 
Pacific & the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western at 2nd S. & 6th 
West. 

Hours: Official trading hours 
are 4 a.m. to 2 p.m. Monday and 
Thursday 5 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday. 

Inspection: USDA, State 
Capitol. Room B-45 (84114). 
Tel 328-5421. 

Banks: Zions lst National 
Bank, P O Box 1709 (84110); 
Walker Bank & Trust Co., Main 
and 2nd South (84110); 
Continental Bank & Trust Co., 
200 S Main St (84110); ist 
Security Bank of Utah, P O Box 
478 (84110). 





Terminal Market 
Denver 


(493,887) 


Volume: One of the more 
rapidly rising population 
centers in the United States, 
Denver is not only a large 
receiving market for fresh fruits 
and vegetables but also is an 
important shipping point, 
especially for mixed vegetables. 
In 1967 the total carlot unloads 
for Denver amounted to 18,098 
consisting of 1,189 by rail and 
16,909 by truck. 

large 


Sources: Though a 
percentage of the 
volume is received from within 
the state, Denver also receives a 
good percentage of its volume 
from the West Coast, the 
Pacific Northwest, Idaho, Texas 
and Florida. 

Distribution: Several large 
cities in Colorado as well as in 
Wyoming, Western Kansas and 
Western Nebraska are supplied 
from the Denver Market. 
Though most of the national 
chains here buy direct, their 
buying representatives are on 
the market daily for special and 
fill-in orders. Also many local 
and co-op stores draw heavily 
on the market here, as well as 
the independents. 

Markets: Denargo Market, 
the principal terminal is located 
at 29th & Broadway. It is a 
modern facility with truck 
loading docks in front and rail 
spots in the rear. The farmer’s 
market also is located on the 
site. Wazee Market is located at 
llth & Wazee. 

Railroads: Burlington Route; 
Colorado & Southern; Denver & 
Rio Grande western; Rock 
Island; Santa Fe; Union 
Pacific. 

Team Tracks: Union Pacific 
(19th & Wazee); D & RG (Lith 
& Wazee); C & S and Santa Fe 
(Union Station). 


Market Manager: Office, 161 
Denargo Market. Tel 534-4141. 
Inspection: USDA, State 





Salt Lake City 
Food Terminal 
Plans Considered 


The proposed sites were put 
forth by marketing specialists for 
the United States Department 
of Agriculture and were 
submitted to local food 
distributors and to officials of 
Salt Lake City and of the state 
of Utah. 

The study was made by 
Patrick P. Boles and W. 
Edward Blackmore of the 
USDA Agricultural Research 
Service, at the request of 
members of Salt Lake City’s 
food industry, for an evaluation 
of the existing marketing 
facilities here. 

The researchers surveyed the 
present facilities of 66 
i t food firms, of 
which 29 distribute fresh fruit 
and vegetables, 21 meat and 
related products, 10 groceries, 

“The survey revealed many 
inadequacies, especially in 
produce facilities, most of 
which are economically 
impossible to correct in their 
present location. For example, 
interior ceiling heights are too 
low to accomodate modern 
handling equipment and 
methods, platforms are narrow 
and crowded, limited exterior 
space hampers vehicle 
movement and parking, and the 





Services Bldg., 1525 Sherman 
St. (80203), Tel 297-4570. 

Banks: The American 
National Bank, 1200 17th St. 
(80202); Colorado National 
Bank, P O Box 5168, Terminal 
Annex Sta. (80217); The First 
National Bank of Denver, Termi- 
nal Box 5808 (80217). 
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© SERVICE 


SELL THE 


MILE-HIGH MARKET 


With Ease and Confidence 


OFFERING 





VANDER MOLEN 


Area Code 303-623-3056 (ss) or 623-0287 (pp) 


A. LEE BLAKLEY 
COMPANY 


156 DENARGO MKT. 


RELIABILITY < 


DENVER, COLO. 





MRS. LEE ( JEANE) 
BLAKLEY 














of new facilities of 
the design, type, and 
meet 


present demands and future 
requirements. Estimated cost 
of the new market is $2.8 

Under the plan, firms would 
be located together at a single 
site containing at least 45 acres. 
All facilities necessary for the 
different types of food 

i firms would be 
provided and in a 
manner to be compatible with 
each other. Also, the plan 
provides for future expansion, 
additional room adjacent to the 
market for allied industries, and 
provisions for railroad 
connections, utilities, and other 
associated facilities. 

The USDA research team said 
the five locations would be 
suitable sites for the center. 
Each meets basic requirements 
such as good access to present 
and proposed streets and roads, 
desirable shape, and access to 
railraods. 

Firms could reduce handling 
and interdealer transfer costs 
by locating together in one 
market area, the report said. 
Additional saving and 
advantages would be gained 
through lower initial 
construction costs, better land 
utilization, and improved rail 
and truck service. Also, more 
attractive financing could be 
arranged and lower insurance 
rates would be possible, USDA 
said. 


Retired 


(Continued from page 43) 


itself to accommodate the 
change. 
Selling Practices 

In selling practices there has 
been confusion in the change. 
and there still is. On my first 
field deals as a market reporter. 
I found a fairly general 
philosophy that shippers 
shipped and commission houses 
sold and it was often impossible 
to quote a price. Great blocks of 
soft fruits went directly to 
auctions; juice grapes by the 
hundreds of cars were loaded 
esclusively for the New Jersey 
auction. In many commodities. 
the relationship of shipper to 
terminal house was so entwined 
that they were virtually one 
organization. 

Great specualtive firms 
followed later, buying up entire 
fruit crops and marketing them 
through diversion points on a 
roller basis. As shippers’ capital 
investments increased and as 
communication facilities 
improved. trading moved 
toward making the loading 
point market the value base and 
this is the tendency today. 
Shippers go to great efforts to 
accommodate buyers. with 
desired manifests of commodity 
and package sizings and to build 
up a broad shipping point 
acceptance trade: to maximize 
merchandizing and minimize 
speculation, but they still find 
great need for the other 
agencies of marketing and with 
the industry’s usual adaptability 
work hard toward the solution 
of a problem that is all the more 
difficult because it is intangible. 

What’s Ahead? 

What change the future will 
bring can hardly be imagined. 
Perhaps irrigation ditches and 
packing equipment will be set 
up on the moon and atomic 
powered air freight will service 
the associated planets. It is a 
wild thought. but no wilder 
than the present 
accomplishments of the 
industry would have seemed to 
the push cart peddler of not so 
long ago working from his back 
yard garden. 




















SERVICE FOR 
QUALITY SHIPPERS and 


QUALITY BUYERS 


H. 1. DEETER & SON 
BROKERAGE CO. 


185 DENARGO MARKET 
DENVER, COLORADO 80216 


Tel. (AC 303) 244-6163 (ss) e 244-4575 (pp) 


H. I. DEETER OR VICTOR E. BROWN 


COLORADO'S 
QUALITY BROKER 

















INTERMOUNTAIN WEST 


SINCE 1921 
ONE CALL BUYS- 








IDAH O- Russet Potatoes 
IDAHO-OREGON- Potatoes - Onions 


801 — 363 - 5809 (ss) SALES DEPT. 





~. a 7 
MORRIS JACKMAN CLARENCE “BOB” ROBERTS 


ONE CALL SELLS 
THE INTERMOUNTAIN WEST 


801 esata 363 oN 5355 (ss) Brokerage 


Distributing Division 








JAY MAY FRANK FOUNTAIN 


MUIR-ROBERTS CO... 


MAIN OFFICE: SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











SERVING THE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPIRE 
NOW A Complete Line of 


QUALITY FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


1: - ™ D. 















Nate Farber 
ASST. SALES MGR. 


Sal Martelli 
SALES MGR. 


Joe Naiman 
PRESIDENT 


Jack Battaglia 
CITRUS BUYER 


F 


FRUIT & PRODUCE 













John Marino 
SALES 


Frank Cianca 
SALES 


Mike Nichols 
SALES 


Domenic Marsaglia 
SALES 


RECEIVER - JOBBER - DISTRIBUTOR 


OF MORE THAN 2,500 CARS-TRUCKS OF PRODUCE 
FROM ALL MAJOR PRODUCING AREAS BUY DIRECT, 
THRU BROKERS, HANDLE ON CONSIGNMENT. 


- Call - 
303-623-2424 (ss) or 825-1303 (pp) 


FEDERAL FRUIT 
& PRODUCE CO. 


Denargo Market Denver, Colo. 



































We Weren’t Around For The Flirty 307s fyup 
ae 
BUT— 


WE GOTSTARTEDin1949 Ww 
WEEXPANDED and PROGRESSED sj ale F 6 } 
%, te 














| IN1959 WE MOVED TO THE NEW ei | 
| ATLANTA MARKET -The World's \_— ~<A | 
; Largest and Most Modern Market. 7 Ail ) 


: a NA” 
|NOW— 


ib 
| HERE WE ARE IN 1968-STILL GROWING 


a" 
| AND STILL PROUDLY SERVING 
_| THE PRODUCE INDUSTRY 





p 














‘| JOHN CAMARATA COMPANY 








Salutes 
THE FOLLOWING SHIPPERS 
BONHAM BROTHERS, INC. GRIFFIN-HOLDER CO. STADELMAN FRUIT CO. 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT CO. GWIN WHITE & PRINCE, INC. SUNKIST GROWERS INC. | 

J. J. CROSETTI CO. N. T. HENDERSON SUNNYSIDE PACKING CO. 
Di GIORGIO FRUIT CORP. J-B DISTRIBUTING CO. SUNNYSIDE-WATSONVILLE, INC. 
DRISCOLL STRAWBERRY OCEANVIEW FARMS TURLOCK FRUIT CO. 

ASSOCIATES, INC. RETER FRUIT CO. LEE WONG FARMS, INC. 






To These Firms we owe our growth and development- 


Our prosperity and our inspiration to serve better! 





Specializing in 





Sunkist Lemons-Apples-Strawberries-Pears-Lettuce 





Complete Line of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


JOHN CAMARATA COMPANY 


ATLANTA STATE FARMERS MARKET 
FOREST PARK, GEORGIA 


PHONE: (A/C 404) 366-6830 (ss) - 366-6435 
JOHN CAMARATA L. L. SHELNUTT EDCAMARATA _—— DOT BISHOP 
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Terminal Market 





° within 
Detroit supply table and seed pe ao 
(1,670,144 Sm cite niatoes 

cucumbers, tomatoes, radishes 
Wayne Co and mixed vegetables in season 


from every shipping section in 
the country. In addition, the 
area around Detroit is an 
important growing area and the 
local trade handles a heavy 
volume of fruits and vegetables 


in this region. Minneapolis market are the 

Pac 75 Sec C C-41 Minneapolis 1- shippers representatives and 
18-2 BI-s brokers whose primary function 
Hennepin Co and service is to supply a large 


Volume: 1967 total unloads portion of the Upper Mid-West 





f Child _ The 
aay Soe ly 


and in other items handled 









Cal-Fruit Adds Units at L. A. 


Norman Gilfenbain 
Jack Zimmerman, a 
on the terminal for years, is 
handling the apple distribution. 


company has been an 

important factor in bagging 
for years but will now 
offer them in tray pack 

cartons from shippers. 








for Minneapolis amounted to with practically every 
12,728 consisting of 6,477 by rail commodity. 
and 6,251 by truck. Markets: The Greater North Western team track. with 


Sources: Over 85 per cent of 
the fresh fruit and vegetables 
are shipped in from 
approximately 30 states, Central 


entrance at 3rd Ave. N. & 4th St. 
N., up to the 7th St. Bridge. The 
Rock Island Market extends 
from 8th to 10th Ave. S. on 4th 
St. The Milwaukee is located at 
2nd St. and 9th Ave. S. The 
Great Northern between 7th 





If its Top Brokerage Service You 


prefer in and 5th St. and 6th Ave. N. Also 
a large goes of be — 
chain and ind lent retail 
QUEBEC CITY chain and independent. 


their receiving terminals in the 
Hopkins and St. Louis Park 
suburbs of Minneapolis. They 
are located southwest of the 
city’s hub. 


The Broker to contact is 


ALBERT ROBITAILLE 


Quebec, Canada 
92 St. Peter St. P.O. BOX 1941 


CALL 
A/C 418 
692-0486 (ss) 692-0455 (pp) 


Hours: Opening (summer 
months) 5 a.m. closing 4 p.m. 
Close Sat. at noon. Open winter 
months at 6 p.m. Unloading 
permitted at any time receiver 
has crew to unload. Close Jan. 


ien handlin fresh | 1, May 30, July 4, Labor Day, 
“0 a See en g Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
fruits and vegetables on a brokerage 
basis PACA: Nearest office is 


maintained in Chicago, 610 
South Canal St.,, Wilson M. 
Miller in charge, Tel. 828p6220. 


Inspection: Facilities include 
the U.S.D.A., 540 State Office 
Bidg., St. Paul, Tel 221-2847. 
Western Weighing & Inspection 
Bureau, Flour Exchange Bldg. 








FRESH FRUITS & 
VEGETABLES 









= (15), Tel 336-9366. 
Are Right down our Credit Associations: 
ALLEY Minneapolis Fruit Assn., 829 S 


4th St (15), Tel 336-8016. 
Minnesota Wholesale Dealers 
Division, 5th Floor, State Office 
Bldg (1) St. Paul, Tel Capital 2- 
3013, Ext. 2587, E. J. Mathieson 
in charge. 

Banks: Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, 
(LKINCOLN OFFICE(, —TH 
and Hennepin Ave (55403); 
First Produce State Bank, 100 
North 7th St (55403). 


Always Looking For 
Quality Shippers 


JACQUES 
QUEVILLON 








e BROKERS e Self-sufficiency has never 
MONTREAL, CANADA been known to secure efficien- 
A C 514-389-8379 (ss) - 
389-8279 (pp) 
JEAN MARC Anyone can be a reformer, 


but it’s another thing to re- 


QUEVILLON 
form. 











AT BERLET FRUIT INC. 
— TOMORROW IS TODAY— 


Our Supplies Come 
From All Over The World.... 


BY PLANE 











We have already utilized 
tomorrow’s mode of trans- 
portation in every way possible. 
We serve the Industry as 


IMPORTERS ¢ WHOLESALERS « REPACKERS 
SERVICE WHOLESALERS 


BERLET FRUIT INC. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Irwin ‘“‘Hocky’”’ Hockenstein 
Ernie Hockenstein 
Tel: A/C 514-384-1320 











By HERSCHEL H. JONES 
Herschel Jones Marketing Service. Ine.. 


New York 


I can’t look back 75 years, but 
at least I can recall some of the 
things that were different 40 
years ago when I was getting 
started in the apple business. 

In those days we were getting 
shipments of apples in barrels 
by boat and by rail from 
Hudson Valley. It was 
customary to face up the barrels 
with the best fruit. All fruit was 
packed at harvest time and 
much of it was sent to cold 
storages in New York and 
Jersey City. I’ll never forget one 
customer that took a sharp 
hatchet with him to inspect 
apples so he could split a stave 
down the side of the barrel and 
see what was in the lower half. 

From barrels we went to 
bushel baskets, and then to 1-% 
bushel wood boxes, and finally 
to cell cartons and traypack 
cartons for eastern apples. But 
in the meantime, we were able 
to get several good growers in 
New Jersey and other eastern 
areas to pack the western style 
wrapped count pack in wood 
boxes, which opened up 
markets for us that had 
previously used only western 
apples. 

Transportation by truck, 
greater standardization of 
quality and condition, uniform 


containers and emphasis on 
quality brands has changed the 
character of the brokerage 


business. Today buyers can 


order by telephone with 
confidence and most fruit is 
freshly packed all through the 
season. Orders placed this 
afternoon may be delivered to 





Market at Atlanta Tops 


ATLANTA, GA. — Georgia 
farmers and produce buyers 
have available for their use one 
of the finest farm marketing 
facilities of its kind in the 
world. 

Produce dealers and brokers 
on the Atlanta market have 
ample space for storage, 
refrigeration, loading and 
unloading and all other 
activities necessary for 
providing efficient and 
economical services to their 
clients. 

Farmers sheds are designed 
to offer farm produce complete 
protection from the weather 
and thus preserve the quality of 
fresh fruits and vegetables 


before they move to the 
consumer. 


The Atlanta market is ideally 
located from a transportation 
standpoint. Just south of 
Atlanta on a new four-lane 
highway U.S. 41 and U'S. 19. It 
is served by the Central of 
Georgia Railroad and is only 
about three miles from the huge 
Atlanta airport. 

Each year sales continue to 
increase on the Atlanta market. 
The year ending 1967, carlot 
equivalent was 25,000 with total 
sales of over $54 million. 





Revenge may give satisfac- 
tion, but try and collect on it. 





buyers’ warehouse tomorrow 
morning from several hundred 
miles away. 








Brokers paying strict attention to the 
functions of the Brokerage Business 






GEORGE 
L. HENDRY 


775 Rue du Marche Central 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Tel. 514-381-4292 














LTEE 


RUDY CYR:= 


COURTIERS EN POMMES DE TERRE 
Potato Brokers 
755 Marche Central, Montreal Canada - Tel. 514-381-3904 
TELEX. 01-26544 OTTAWA OFFICE 899 BELFAST Rd. 


SPECIALIZING IN 
Table ou Seed aaProcessing 


POTATOES 


Cars -Trailers 
ONTARIO CALIFORNIA 
QUEBEC FLORIDA 
NEWS BRUNSWICK CAROLINAS 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLE VIRGINIA 


Sales Handled by: 
Rudy Cyr & Pierre Lauzon 











CRELINSTEN FRUIT CO. 


Importer 
Wholesale Distributor 


WONDER PAK INC. 
The Prepacker With The Quality Seal 


ONE ADDRESS 
775 Rue Du Marche Central 


Montreal 11—Montreal, Quebec 
Tel. 381-4221 


Exporter 


Cable: Crelsons 





















































Because 





‘‘Superior 


Service’’ 


Ben Saul 

Dick Ryan 
Vic Steele 
John Madden 
Richard Saul 


plan it that way every day 
of the year 


Cable address 
“Rexbro’’ Montreal 


Phones area code 514 


381-4215 (LD) 
381-4211 (PP) 





wemrts,, 
Aa MP 


rm 





Canada’s Leading Brokers for more than 40 Years 


fr ex brokerage,incorporated 


FRUIT & VEGETABLE BROKERS 
775 CREMAZIE BLVD. W. 
MONTREAL 11, CANADA 
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Harold Berger (Son) left, William Berger (Father). Wm. 
Berger Ltd., Montreal. 
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For A Better Brokerage Service 
wn Mlonrrear Canapa 


BREEN BROKERAGE 





UNITED FRUIT & PRODUCE TERMINAL BLDG. 
775 Marche’ Central 
Montreal, Quebec, Can. 


BROKERS OF 
UNITED STATES — CANADIAN & FOREIGN PRODUCE 


apr eaecve gE ESD 











Complete Line of Fruits & Vegetables 
From All AREAS 


M. BOTNER & SON, INC. 
775 Central Market 
Montreal, Canada 


Phone: AC 514-381-7441 


ee se ee 
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The Great Montreal 
Central Market 


ee eS 
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CR SR was 


Extends an Invitation 


Our Modern Food Market 


Rue du Marche Central 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Adrian Moquin 





J. Rosaire Blais Albert Gingras 





Alphonse Couture 


eon 











Father and Son 


Comb.at Montreal 





Jack Feldman (Son), Moe Feldman (Father). Eastern Fruit 
& Poultry Co., Montreal. 





Packer Red Book— 


(Continued from page 45) 


editorial staff of The Packer. 
The latest news occurring since 
the last weekly issue of The 
Packer, up to Weekly Bulletin 
deadline on Tuesdays, is printed 
in brief form and mailed to 
RED BOOK subscribers only. 


These Weekly Bulletins 
usually reach RED BOOK 
subscribers Wednesday or 
Thursday, and report changes in 
ratings, changes in_ listings, 
revision of ratings and listing 
and the names- of firms 
beginning a business. Also listed 
are discontinuance of 
established firms, bankruptcies, 
and other pertinent data and 
information which may have 
bearing upon a present or 
contemplated business 
connection or deal. These 
bulletins are of importance, and 
should be referred to at all 
times for obvious reasons. 


Supplements to the PACKER 
RED BOOK, issued at regular 
intervals, consolidate in 
convenient form information 
that has appeared in prior 
issued Weekly Bulletins, and in 
prior Supplements. On receipt 
of the latest Supplement, it 
need not be necessary to refer 
to earlier issued Weekly 
Bulletins as indicated, or to 
previous issued supplements. 


Only Important Info 

The RED BOOK tries to 
confine subject matter in the 
Weekly Bulletins to important 
and necessary information. For 
example, a change in the post 
office box number of a seasonal 
operator, who will not be on the 
scene before the next regular 
issue of the RED BOOK is 
ready for mailing, is not 
considered vital current 
information. So in that case 
only the forms for the new book 
are changed as are the records 
of the subject firm. 





POOR POLICY 
The man who turns his back 
on one problem comes face to 
face with a dozen others. 





Men who live on promises 
have a slim chance of real 
success. 
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Similarly, listing changes that 
become effective a few weeks in 
advance, are then usually 
carried in the next supplement. 
The supplements are generally 
issued at six-week intervals. 

Chain Store Directory 

The RED BOOK was first to 
recognize the growing 
importance of the chain store 
group by the use of a prominent 
symbol to designate this 
classification. The symbol, a 
large black dot, was first used in 
the 1958 edition and is easily 
spotted in the regular credit 
listing section of the RED 
BOOK. 


When the buying public 
accepted the self-service 
concept of merchandising, 
chains and voluntary groups 
rapidly grew through mergers 
and expansion. Modern 
warehouses were constructed in 
major distribution centers and 
direct buying by the chains 
increased tremendously. This 
pattern of expansion through 
new store construction and 
merger continues today and the 
importance of chain store 
buying to the fruit and 
vegetable industry grows 
accordingly. 


Growers, shippers, wholesale 
dealers and other factors in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry, were strongly 
indicating to the RED BOOK 
their need for a more complete 
reference guide in the chain 
store field. Although since 1958 
this group had been designated 
by the black dot symbol, 
individual firms still had to be 
found among 20,000 other 
listings. 


The exclusive and separate 
Chain Store Directory, which 
first appeared in the 1963 Spring 
edition of the RED BOOK, now 
is printed on special colored 
stock paper for further 
identification. The directory is 
in addition to the regular 
listings of chains, voluntary 
groups and co-operatives in the 
state-by-state credit section of 
the RED BOOK, and the 
alphabetical listing of firms in 
the general index. 


Quick & Easy 
The Chain Store Directory in 
the RED BOOK simply 


provides an additional service 
to subscribers who want quick 
and easy-to-find information 
about his segment of the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry. It’s 
all there — firm names, head- 
quarters, branches, number of 





Arthur Crelinsten (Father) left; 
Crelinsten Fruit Co., Montreal. 
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The best alibi in the world There’s little harmony in the 
home where either parent does 
ee ee all the 





J. Rosaire 


381-1628 





in MONTREAL Contact 


GILBRIDE BROKERAGE LTD. 


775 Rue du Marche Central 
Blais, Pres. Henri Boisvert, Sales 
(Area Code 514) 


(ss) * 381-4408 (pp) 


BROKERACE SERVICE 








Leen Krakower (Son-in-law). 





Terminal Market 


Raleigh 
(93,931) 


Wake Co; Railroads, No Sou, S 
C L, Southern; Team tracks on 
market location; Banks, 
Wachovia Bk & Tr Co., Ist 
Citizens Bk & Tr Co., Martin & 
Wilmington Sts (27601), North 
Carolina Natl Bk, Fayetteville & 
Martin Sts., (27601), 1st Union 
Natl Bk. P O Box 3008 (27602), 
Branch Bkg & Tr Co, 123-31 W 
Hargett St (27601, Mechanics & 
Farmers Bk, 13 E Hargett St 
(27601). State Farmers Market, 
P O Box 11036, Charles G 
Murray, mgr, Tel 829-7417. 

North Carolina Dept of 
Agriculture, Markets Division, 
Hugh B Martin in charge Fruit 
& Veg Marketing Services, Tel 
829-7887. 

Inspection: USDA, 315 State 
Agricultural Bldg (27601), Tel 
829-7577. 








stores, voluntary groups and co- 
operatives alphabetically by 
name, so it provides an 
important cross reference to the 
listings in the regular rating 
section. Thus, if you know the 
name of the chain, but not the 
location of headquarters or 
branches, check the directory. 
If, on the other hand, you know 
the location but not the correct 
name of the firm, check the 
regular rating section. 

Basic information of firms 
listed in the Chain Store 
Directory includes pertinent 
data on the firm such as 
headquarters, branches, 
number of stores in the chain or 
served by the group, along with 
communications and personnel. 








A MUTUAL MAN 


(AREA CODE 514) 
381-7251 (ss) 
381-7241 (pp) 


A. N. Boulton, 


G. A. Stewart 
Jerry MacDonald 





and watch your 
profits grow 





MUTUAL 
BROKERS 
MONTREAL LTD. 


775 RUEDU MARCHE CENTRAL 


also offices 
[ Toronto & Ottawa | 






YOUR 
SERVICE BROKERS 





















GEORG 
DESLAURIERS INC. 


BROKERS 





MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


855 RUE DU MARCHE CENTRAL 
A.C. 514 381-9138 (ss) 

337 ONTARIO FOOD TERMINAL 
A.C. 416-255-8591 (ss) 


WM. BERGER Ltd. 


775 RUE du MARCHE CENTRAL Tel. AC 514 389-8477 (pp) 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


stores, phone numbers and the 
names of buyers. 

It should be noted however, 
that some chains request that 
buyers names not be listed 
because of changes in 
assignment and_ personnel 
turnover. 

The directory 








“Specializing In 
Mixed Loads 








lists chain PROM TURNIPS 








Te avocados 
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“Let George Do It”’ 


J. ELIOSOFF 
& SONS 





United Fruit & 


Our Sales Force 
Is Always on the Job 
To Serve 


Montreal Office 





Marcel Deslauriers 
Paul Deslauriers 
“Lap” Lapraire 

Jim Gauvreau 
Claude Deslauriers 
George Deslauriers 


Toronto Office 


George Ashford 





Produce Terminal Office 





COMPANY 


Importers and Distributors of 


The Most Complete Line 
of Fresh Fruits anc) Vegetables, 
Domestic and Imported 





UNITED FRUIT AND PRODUCE TERMINAL 


Tel. AC 514 — 381-4421 775 Marche Central St. 
Montreal, Quebec 


JAKE ELIOSOFF 


Founder & President 


G. “JEFF” LERNER 


Vice-President 


SAUL V. ELIOSOFF 


Sec.-Treasurer 








Lionel Charpentier 


Handling Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
ona Brokerage Basis Only 
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Chips Off The Old Block...Father 


and Son Combinations at Montreal 





Patsy Klein (Father), Leo Klein (Son), Bobby Klein (Grand- 


son). Steve Dart Co., Montreal. 





Ernie Hockenstein (Son), Irwin Hockenstein (Father). Berlet 


Fruit Inc. Montreal. 





Max Botner (Father), Henry Botner (Son). M. Botner & Son 
Inc., Montreal. 





Terminal Market 


Seattle 
(557,087) 





King Co. 

Marketscope: Market serves 
between a million and a half 
and two million people. 
Approximately 650.000 people 
in the immediate Seattle area 
plus distribution in western and 
central Washington and the 
British Columbia area of 
Canada. 

Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for Seattle amounted to 17,238 
carlot equivalents consisting of 
4,252 by rail and 12,986 by truck 

Sources: California, Arizona, 
Florida, Texas, Idaho & Oregon, 
are the major sources of supply. 

Distribution: About 10 per 
cent of the inbound receipts re- 
shipped. Of the remainder 
about 40 per cent move to local 
and national chain stores and 60 
per cent through independent 
retailers, hotels, restaurants, 
institutions. 

Markets: Major terminal 
located at the 1500 block of 
Occidental Ave. Owned by 
Northern Pacific, with units 
leased to dealers. Eight actual 
produce units for jobbers and 
distributors. with mezzanine 
floor offices for brokers. Market 
building dimensions are 480 feet 
long by 80 feet wide. Mezzanine 
floor is 180 feet long. Loading 
dock in the front and side of 
building for trucks, and rail 
unloading dock in the rear. 

Other wholesalers and 
distributors located 900 and 
1200 Western Ave., and between 
King St., and 2000 on 
Occidental. 

Railroads: major trunk lines 
servicing the city are the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; Great Northern; 
Northern Pacific; Pacific 
Coast; Union Pacific. 


Inspection: USDA. 228 
Federal Office Bldg (98104), Tel 
583-4579 

Banks: Seattle-First National 
Bank, P O Box 3586 (98124) 
National Bank of Commerce, P 
O Box 3966 (98124): Peoples 
National Bank, 1414 4th Ave 
(98111); Pacific National Bank. 
P O Box 160 (98111); Bank of 
California, 815 2nd Ave (98114) 


Jeff Lerner (Son-in-law), J. Eliosoff (Father), S. Eliosoff (Son), 


J. Eliosoff & Sons Co., Montreal. 


B. E. (Ben) Saul (Father), Richard Saul (Son). Rex Brokerage 


Inc., Montreal. 





V. V. Hughes & Sons, 
Salisbury, Md. 

I am not quite old ee to 
go — — , but — 
engag n grow and 
shipping from the , 
Shore of Maryland 50 years. 

There have been so many 
changes in that time it is hard to 
remember them all. The most 
drastic change is the market of 
fresh fruit and vegetables from 
consignment only to the direct 
sales to chain store buyers. 

Twenty years ago we would 
receive an order for one or two 
full truckloads. That is not true 
today, as the housewife does 
not have time to prepare fresh 
vegetables for dinner. She uses 
frozen or canned ones. The 
housewife is either working or 
playing bridge. What fresh 


vegetables are sold today are 
mostly sold to roadside stands 
or Supermarkets who have a 
special practically every week. 
The next week after the special 





By V. V. HUGHES Yesterday 


4th of July and it was delicious i 


fresh vegetables in the winter as and everyone enjoyed it, but we 
everything was shipped by rail. had no more until the local 
There were no truckers to haul melons came on about August. 
produce from Florida and Quite some changes in the 
everyone had to wait for time we have been in business, 
summer for fresh vegetables. I __ but we. have enjoyed it. Hope ‘4 
there is practically no sale for "emember once 60 years ago a the younger generation does as ~ 
that commodity. friend had watermelons on the well. 4 





F.W.WARD & SONS LIMITED |: 
BROKERS |: 


POTATOES 
ONIONS 
APPLES 


VEGETABLES 
IMPORTS EXPORTS |: 


MONTREAL Tel: 866-0706 e GRAND FALLS, N.B. Tel: 473-1512 =| 
TORONTO Tel: 251-5546 @ SUMMERVILLE, P.E.1. Tel: 436-2215 






































Terminal Market 





Sacramento 


(191,667) 


Sacramento Co. 

Railroads: Sou Pac, Western 
Pac, Sac Nor. 

Volume: Estimated receipts 
7,000-8,000 carlot equivalents. 
Trucks account for big bulk of 
unloads. 

Market Area Served: 
Sacramento metropolitan area, 
population 500,000 plus 
substantial portion of California 
north, parts of Nevada, and 
southern Oregon. No 
appreciable distribution south. 

Sources: Probably 75 per cent 
of supplies originate from 
California shipping points with 
balance coming mostly from 
Arizona, Oregon, Washington, 
Central America (bananas), and 
Idaho. Wholesalers draw 
moderate tonnage from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Distribution: Most supplies 
move directly to retailers. Four 
chains, including one national, 
have own produce warehouses; 
one voluntary chain maintains 
operation on Sacramento 
Farmers Market. Balance of 
retail outlets are smaller chains 
and independents. including 
those of outlying areas north 
which are largely served by 
around 16 Sacramento trucker- 
jobbers 


Market:Two primary 
wholesale facilities, Sacramento 
Produce Terminal Market, 16th 
and B Sts., privately owned, and 
Sacramento Farmers Market, 
Inc., 2630 Fifth St., also 
privately owned but largely by 
wholesalers and growers. 


Hours: No fixed selling, 
loading and delivery hours, 
although market ordinarily sells 
from 6:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Monday thru Friday. Receiving 
and unloading around the clock 
except Sundays. Holidays: 
January 1, February 22, May 30, 
July 4, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving. December 25. 


Recommend 
San Francisco 
Market in ’43 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
—Twenty-five-years-ago report 


from The Packer’s 50th 
anniversary issue of 1943: 

San Francisco, April 16. — 
Product of a long and 


exhaustive study by the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture and the University 
of California, College of 
Agriculture, a 72-page report 
entitled ‘‘Improving the San 
Francisco Market’’ was issued 
last week and will be reviewed 
in the April 24 issue of The 
Packer. 





Men who beat around the 
bush take the long road to 
nowhere. 


In MONTREAL - 
The BEST OUTLETIS... 


KARPMAN-YAPHE 


93 Bourget St. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Courchesne, larose Itée 


*N.B.—If you are new in the business—just in case 
you wouldn’t know—we are the largest importers 
and wholesalers of fruits and vegetables in Canada. 
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Metropolitan Quebec's 
Largest 


Wholesaler and Importer 





436 NOLIN ST. 


QUEBEC 8 


J. V. HALLE Inc. 


PHONE 681-9692 


We're still expanding - now Bigger 


and Better than ever! 
SUBSIDIARIES 
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Pittsburgh Plans Modern Wholesale Food Center 


BY ED DANIS 


Pittsburgh’s big food industry 
including fresh fruits and 
vegetables, to serve 31 

nia counties, and 
parts of Ohio, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland and New 
York—produce dealers like to 
reminisce and tell stories which 
are legend. 


Some of them, very tew, are 
about the produce yards on 
Ferry Street which was an 
outgrowth of the Farmer’s 
Market on the Monongahela 
wharf. The Ferry Street 
produce yards moved to Liberty 
Avenue from 10th to 6th Streets 
when the Wabash Railroad 
Terminal was erected and was 
pushed to its present location 
on Penn Avenue from 2lst to 
16th Streets when downtown 
Pittsburgh developed. 


To write a history of 
Pittsburgh’s produce industry 
would require many volumes 
and much research—this is a 
thumb-nail sketch of the 
industry to date. 


Many Stories 

As stories of individuals, 
firms and events unfold, many 
are.pleasant, some unpleasant, 
but there is a story associated 
with every event, every person 
and every firm that was or is a 
part of Pittsburgh’s produce 
industry. 


Due to the short memory of 
the writer, some firms, some 
people and many events will not 
be: mentioned, this. is 
unintentional and can be 
brought up to date when 
someone tackles a_ factual 


history of the industry. 


Some of the never to be 
forgotten firms of by-gone days 
included: 


Leo G. & A. N. Altmayer, 
Andrew Bros., H. K. Ayoob Co., 
W. J. Blackwood Co., S. 
Catanzaro & Sons, Inc., E. T. 
Clymonts, I. Cohen & Sons, 
Cohen, Gusky & Siff, 
Crutchfield & Woolfolk, (later 
American Fruit Growers): 
Damus Bros., Day & Co., 
DeMiller & Ulrich, Dobbins 
Bros., Iron City Produce Co., 
William Joseph & Co., Charles 
Keally, Sr., & Co., Kellerman 
Bros., Kleban Bros., Knaebel 
Produce Co., Koehler Produce 
Co., Sam Krasnow Co., H. W. 
Kurtz & Co., T.H. McGowan, 
T. Mendelson Co., Joseph 
Mervis Co., Mervis Bros., 


James M. Fanning, 
Feigenbaums, Ferris Bros., 
Joseph Flaherty Co., Fisher 
Bros., S. C. Focer & Sons., Wm. 
Fox & Sons., Free Bros. Co:, 
Gentile & Crivella, Jos. Gerber 
Produce Co., Gerber & Caplan, 
Goldstein & Mallinger, Hall & 
Tosh, Mulone & Minneci 
Michelucci’s Restaurant and 
the sandwich huts, Pittsburgh 
Fruit Exchange, The Pittsburgh 





DUGAN 


DEPENDABLE BROKERS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


47 1-5589 (ss) 
(a/ C 412) 471-4218 (pp) 











Independent Fruit Auction, 
Reynier & Wiley, Rice & Smith, 
P. Sorce & Co., Spracale Fruit 
Co., Steel City Fruit Co., Albert 
M. Travis Co., J. H. Wallace, 
Wm. R. Woodward & Co., 
— Produce Co., Zimmer 


Played a Part 
Putting things in 
chronological order would be 
impossible, so _ let’s first 
remember and say a prayer for 
those who played a part of the 
history, so to speak: 


Al & Leo Altmayer, H. K. 
Ayoob, Joseph Battaglia, 
*‘Snooks’’ Backinger, Ed 
Balzer, Sam Beerman, Harry 
Berger, ‘“Gyp’”’ Berman, The 
Blickles, Emily Brown, Frank 


Burkley, Sam Butera, Rocco 
Calderone, Biagio Carcione, 
The Catanzaros, Mike Catalano, 
Ed Jones, The Keallys, Dave 
Kellerman, Moses Kleban, Karl 
Knaebel, Sam Krasnow, H. W. 
Kurtz, Tony Leo, Wm. Loeffler, 
Hymie Lubet, Louis Maniet, 
Salvatore Mascari, Pat 
McTighe, The Mendelsons, 
The Mervises, Bill & Charlie 
Metz, Paul Cavalero, Joe 
Chizek, Emmit Corcoran, J. S. 
Crutchfield, Lawrence Demase, 
Gene & Jim Descalzi, Clyde 
Doverspike, Joe Eijak, Bill 
English, Jim Fanning, Louis 
Fisher, Jack Fike, The Focers, 
Bill Fox, Chester Franzell, 
Sam Free, Lucien Fugazzi, 
Frank Gardner, Pete Haber- 
man, Charlie Haudenshield, 
Harold Hendel, Dave Hineck, 
Senator Paul Mitchell, Bill Mi- 


zgorski, Andy O’Donnell, Wal- 
ter Overstreet, Mariano Pur- 
pura, Sam Pasekoff, Harry 
Paskoff, John Postel, Jr., Red 


Spicuzza, Slavatore Spracale, 
August Garrish, Tony Vivirito, 
Cliff Weaver, Hans Wedner, 
R.B. Woolfolk, The Zimmers, 
Dave Zatman. 


Some of the told timers still 
active, some retired, include: 

Joe Bassani, Bill Clowes, 
Morris Cohen, George Coote, 
John DiCola, Paul Dunn, Jack 





GUIDEPOST 
Live by principles — the man 
who rules his own conducting 
has learned self-discipline. 





Ontario Food Terminal 
Complete Wholesale Market 


The Ontario Food Terminal 
at Toronto, Canada, is noted in 
the produce world as a 
complete wholesale market. Its 
facilities include farmers and 
truckers market; produce 
buildings; office space; cold 
storage and railroad facilities. 

It is situated on the 
Queensway, just west of the 
Humber. The market which 
replaced antiquated and out- 
dated produce market facilities, 
was formally opened July 1, 
1954. Since the opening date to 
the present time the Terminal 
has shown continued growth in 
tonnage handled annually. 

For the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1965 the total tonnage 
of fresh fruits and vegetables 
handled through the Terminal 
was 350,849 tons; March 31, 
1966 the total was 365,552 tons; 
March 31, 1967 the total was 
401,081 tons and on March 31, 
1968 the total was 425,116. 

Each year an annual report 
on the Terminal operations is 
made to the Minister of 
Agriculture and Food. 
Members of the Ontario Food 
Terminal Board for the 1968 
fiscal year are B. P. Teasdale, 
chairman; M. M. Robinson, 
vice chairman; V. J. Lamantia, 
James J. McCarthy, W. G. R. 
Mutrie, W. C. Nickerson, and J. 
B. Wolfe. George G. Reeves is 
secretary and general manager. 

Replace Old Market 

The Terminal replaced the 
old St. Lawrence market in 
downtown Toronto. The over- 
crowded conditions in the old 


market were in large part 
responsible for the decision to 
construct the new modern 
Terminal complex. 

Over-all, the Terminal site 
consists of 52.5 acres. Of this 
total eight acres is devoted to a 
Farmers Market. It also has an 
eight-acre railroad yard and 
public car and trucking facilities 
for 1,000 vehicles. 

The Terminal offers 42 
produce stores for wholesaling 
fresh fruit and vegetables, 20 
auxiliary stores for special 
operations such as banana and 
tomato ripening and packaging 
of “fresh.” All stores have 
direct access to railroad sidings. 
The center provides a total of 
225,000 square feet of 


warehouse space, 40,000 square 
feet of office space, 720,000 
cubic feet of cold storage space 
(the largest one-floor cold 
storage plant in the Dominion 
of Canada), 200,000 cubic feet 
of common storage space. The 
inside store dimensions are 22 
by 80 feet. The front aprons are 
16 feet and the rear aprons are 
nine feet. The Farmers Market 
contains 380 stalls. In the 
Terminal buildings proper, 
there are 40 “A” units and 20 
“B” units. The team track will 
accommodate 285 rail cars. 

Recently 20 stalls were added 
for private truck loading. 





Men who talk about visions 
often refer to their nightmares. 
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BANANAS ALWAYS 


Our only commodity 


We handle only the top 


Brands 


PURPURA 
FRUIT 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
281-8177 
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sweet potatoes in barrels, the and tie-in sales, the sugar 


Eichenberg, Joe Gerber, 
George Lafbury, Cosmo 
Landolina, George Leone, Joe 

ili 








Leone, Gus Mantia, boiler factory in the heart of the _ racket. 
Peters, Charlie Raad, Tom produce yards, formation of the As mentioned before, much 
Scarpaci, Benny Steinberg. Produce Worker’s Union, the and many have 
Remembering Produce Man’s Club, rationing _ been forgotten by the writer. 
Often talked about events and 
ge are, the lead, the 
market, breaking of 
nds for the existing ‘PRR BOROVETZ BROS. CO. 
erminal and Yards, bulk i x 
fe engl atl ibe ng 1923 Pittsburgh, Pa 1968 
cranberries in % barrels, the 45 years of 


forty thieves, the flood of 1939, 
grapes packed in cork in kegs, 
murder at 2ist and Penn 
Avenue, the OPA, OPS and 
NRA days, the old PRR office 
and auction building, the 
produce yards strike in 1945, the 
prohibition era and the juice 
grape embargo, potatoes and 


Continuous Dependable Service 
Specializing in All Varieties! 


ONIONS 


All sections — The year around 
Myer Borovetz, Mgr. 











How would YOU like to line up with a 
PITTSBURGH RECEIVER 
Handling 
TOMATOES CABBAGE JUICE GRAPES 
APPLES NEW YORK FRUITS andVEGETABLES 

EASTERN and SOUTHERN VEGETABLES 


No item is a sideline with us — everything receives 








Preferential Treatment 


We have the only refrigerated TOMATO ware- 
house in Pittsburgh and are the only firm with two 
corner store locations in the heart of produce 
yards as well as a terminal outlet. 


We handle truck! :<s and carlots with equal 
efficiency 


i TOMATOES every day of the year 
a8 Pittsburgh's leading TOMATO dis- 
? tributors handling TOMATOES from 
every commercial producing area. 
Exclusive Distributors: - 
“Palm Beach” Florida Tomatoes 
“Taylor Made” California Celery 





Here are names and telephone numbers to remember 
SAM PUSATERI GENE KLEIN IZZY MALLINGER 
AREA CODE 412 281-3984 (pp) 281-3148 (ss) 

Prompt Returns 


KLEIN & CAPLAN Inc. 


Three Locations to do a Better Job 
1916 Smaliman St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 














TERMINAL MARKETS 


Are Still the Perfect Outlet for Shippers ...... 
And a steady source of Supplies for Buyers. 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HANDLING CARLOTS - TRUCKLOTS - PIGGY BACK & AIR EXPRESS 


A/C 412 — 281 - 1983 (ss) 
Tony — Lenny — Gus 


Tel. A/C 412 — 281 - 3283 (ss) 


Ubby or Fred 


“TRY CONSUMERS”’ 


We try to do our part 


CONSUMER PRODUCE CO. 
GOLDEN TRIANGLE PACKING CO. 


Packages Potatoes from Every 
Section According To Customer 


Specification. 
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Plans for New Pittsburgh Market Recall Colorful Past 


Plans are under way to 
develop a: modern Wholesale 
Food Distribution Center for 
Pittsburgh. The new center, 
designed to replace inefficent 
marketing and food-handling 
facilities. will be part of the 
Chartiers Valley Redevelop- 
ment Area, four miles west of 
downtown Pittsburgh. 

The Pittsburgh wholesale 
food industry is embarking on 
the project in co-operation with 
the Urban Redevelopment 
Authority of Pittsburgh; the 
Department of City Planning: 
and the Federal Government. 
Co-operation also has been 
enlisted from a number of civic 
and private industry groups. 

The over-all program for the 
new center is being organized 
and coordinated by _ the 
Regional Economic 
Development Institute, Inc., 
under contract to the federal 
government. Reuben Jacob 
Katz. vice president of REDI, is 
serving as project manager. The 
real estate developer for the 
project is Stanley R. Gumberg 
of the J. J. Gumberg Company. 

Pittsburgh's wholesale food 
market serves 31 counties in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia, an area of about 42 
million people. The need for a 
modern food distribution center 
in Greater Pittsburgh has ong 
been felt. More than 80 per cent 
of present food distribution 
facilities are inefficient for 
competitive marketing, 
according to a study by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. An 
up-to-date system would save 
an estimated $1.3 million 
annually in marketing costs. 

Facility Inadequate 

Pittsburgh’s food marketing 
system is no longer adequate to 
provide wholesome food at 
reasonable cost to consumers, 
nor does it permit wholesalers 
to compete efficiently for a 
profitable operation. Present 
costs for food spoilage, cartage 
and delay, inside handling and 
transfer between wholesalers 
all are higher than necessary. 
Existing facilities lack adequate 
rail and truck access, labor- 
saving operations, properly 
controlled traffic, and 
enforcement of sanitation 
measures 

Fortunately, the development 
of Pittsburgh’s new food center 
coincides with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad's acquisition of the 
Strip Area, which presently 
houses the majority of food 
wholesalers now serving the 
Pittsburgh area. Plans for 
redevelopment of the Strip into 
a central business and 
apartment complex offer an 
improved land-use situation 
that will expand the economy of 
the metropolitan area. 


The new food distribution 
center will comprise about 130 
acres in the Chartiers Valley 
Industrial Park. The 
redevelopment plan for the 
valley provides for construction 
of a new industrial highway, 
permitting easy access to 
Routes 60 and 51, and 
connection with downtown. The 
location is two miles east of the 
West Virginia-Pittsburgh, Erie 
Interstate Freeway, now under 
construction. 

The Park will be serviced by 
expanded _ frail _ facilities 
wherever needed. The city has 
extended sewers into the 
development area, including a 
new trunk line presently being 
built. Plans for the area also 
include the provision of 
underground utilities. 

Modern Plans 

Facilities planned for the 
food center include multiple- 
occupancy buildings for 
wholesalers in all food groups. 
Separate buildings will be made 
available for larger firms, meat 
processors and packers, and for 
food-chain warehouses. Allied 
industries will be located near- 


Plans call for all food- 
handling operations to be on a 
single level, with associated 
offices located on mezzanine or 
second-story levels. Structures 
and layouts will be designed for 
use of modern handling 
methods. Streets will be wide 
enough to accommodate 
market vehicles; parking areas 
will be convenient and 
adequate; and non-market 
traffic will be designed to flow 
around the center. 


The Regional Economic 
Development Institute aided by 
the Urban Redevelopment 
Authority and the Department 
of City Planning, has mapped 
out a comprehensive program 
for development of the new 
center. The program combines 
the resources of the federal, 
state and local governments 
with private sector capabilities 
for real estate development and 
promotion; architectural and 
engineering design; and the 
introduction of new technology 
for storing, handling, and 
processing. 


Pittsburgh’s Mayor Joseph 
M. Barr, at a food distribution 
meeting, July 13, 1967, said: 

“1 believe it would be in 
order for me to review the steps 
the city has taken to date to 
help expedite this important 
project. 


““At the request of 
representatives of the food 
industry, the city initiated a 
study by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. This thorough 








As I 


See 


... Yesterday 


By ARTHUR N. PENNY 
Mattetuck, L.I., N.Y. 

As one of the younger “‘old- 
timers’’ in the field of produce 
reporting, my memory goes 
back to the era of horse- 
powered farming. 

I recall the days when 
cauliflower was packed in 
barrels and sold by an 
auctioneer whose “‘pulpit’’ was 
a wooden box set under a tree. 

I remember the hooting on 
June mornings of the Long 
Island Railroad’s ‘Strawberry 
Special” as it ran the length of 
the “Berry Belt,” picking up 
crates of freshly picked fruits 
along the way. 


And I call to mind the 
“terrible thirties’ when as a 
country editor I accepted 
potatoes, poultry and other 
farm products in payment for 
subscriptions. 


It has been a good life, living, 
working and writing in the Long 
Island farm country, and while I 
disclaim prominence in the 
produce world, I hope I have 
made some small contribution 
to it and to local agriculture. 








examination clearly showed a 
modern food distribution center 
should be built so we can better 
serve the four and one-half 
million persons living in 31 
counties in the Tri-State area. 


“The city followed through 
on the Agricultural 
nt’s recommendation 

that such a center should be 
constructed in the Chartiers 
Valley. We did so by having the 


Urban Redevelopment 
Authority assemble 240 acres of 
land for food distribution and 
light industrial purposes. 

“Title to this property is now 
entirely in URA’s hands. As a 


Flood Control 
“The city obtained the co- 


Highways 
Department for the 
construction of a major four- 
lane industrial highway through 
the valley. 
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Area code 412 
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Cantaloupes, 
Grapes, Citrus Fruits 





















WE HANDLE ONLY THE FINEST 


WESTERN 
EASTERN & TEXAS 
FRUITS & 


VEGETABLES 





JE. CORCORAN CO. 


AC 412 - 281 1717 (ss) AC 412 391 - 1444 (pp) 


SOUTH 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 
After “Fifty Years”’ 


Sales Service 


We wish to take this opportunity to thank both 
our suppliers and customers who have faithfully 


supported us. 


OUR PLEDGE IS TO KEEP THE HIGH 
STANDARDS OTHERS HOPE TO 


OBTAIN 


SIGNED BY OUR SALES AND PURCHASING DEPT. 


of Actual 


A. J. Vivirito, Jr. 
Tom Vivirito 
Bud Tripoli 
Vince LaMantia 


Elmer A. Voit 
Andy Vivirito 
Charlie Nick 





Chuck Henry 
caress my 
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Dick Battaglia 
Joe Morgan 


-Phone - | 
AC 412 


OFFICE 281-8880 
stone 261-5499 


CARLOTS e TRUCKLOTS 
JET LOTS e PIGGYBACK LOTS 



















STRAIGHT AND MIXED LOADS 





{We specialize in hs) Table ... Juice Grapes 

Benepe ST, | TRURGHERS tng oe he model of ts nw food cp Lettuce - Tomatoes 
Cenveterlseeeeseborece: te font to ae or Apples - Decid 

weeranias hve ease vat eacseres , re 
Fruits 





Exclusive distributors for 
Marley Orchards Corp. 
Heisey Orchards Corp. 
Mountaineer Brand 
Champlain Valley Apple Storage Inc. 
We handle only the TOP Brands 


| | CARCIONE & RASPANTI INC. DE M A SE M A N N A CQ 


| Tel. (ac 412) 281-5408 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


just about Everything 
from Everywhere. 



























PROGRESS IN PITTSBURGH - TOLD IN PICTURES 


We’re Always A Jump Ahead of Tomorrow 
We are the Most Modern Jobbing Outlet Here - Completely 


Palletized-Racked-Refrigerated & Fork Lift Operated 


Cur WARKE) 


" FANCY FRUITS 





OUR FIRST STORE 


GUS MANTIA 
at SAM DIGERALAMO 





MORY MANTIA 





MAURICE MANTIA 
SAM DIGERALAMO 
Phone A C 412 
281-1130 
281-1115 
* 6 STORES ° 


Fork Lift Loading & Unloading 
Completely Palletized & Refrigerated 






FOUNDER-RETIRED 









19TH & SMALLMAN ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A.M. MANTIA CO 
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We are not the largest 
We are not the smallest 


We have been around since 1910 and 
are looking forward to serving Pitts- 
burgh for many more years, and are 
moving to Pittsburgh’s new market. 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS, WE HANDLE 
POTATOES - WATERMELONS 
ONIONS 


We are proud of the job we have done 
and of the job we are doing. 


PASKOFF BROS. CO. 


18th & Smaliman St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Art Paskoff @ Herb Paskoff @ Al Bachman 
tel.ac412 471-0250 (pp) 











We’re One of the Longest Established 


Pittsburgh Firms 
Over 50 Years 
Now 
Owned & Operated by the Youngest 


Trio on the Market 


Edward Maniet Alan Maniet 


Bal 


FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
LOUIS MANIET & SONS Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
tela/‘c 412 281-7340 (pp) 


Lovis Maniet 


Specializing in Eastern 
and Southern Commodities 
Mixed and Straight Loads 
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_ As I See 


Yesterday 
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By NATE ROTH 


M. Roth & Sons, Inc.. Chicago 


I have been a Terminal 
Operator 40 years, actually 
frowing up in the industry. 

I feel there is a continuing 
future in this business but you 
have to be willing to put forth 
the effort. 

This business is faster 
moving, in the sense of the 
word, than it was many years 
ago. Markets have grown closer 
to the point of origin due to 
modern methods of 

tion; like some of 


represent corpora 1 
made up of national chains, co- 
operatives and large 


It takes more ability to sell 
these groups than the small 
retailer or truck peddler who 
has since left the scene in this 
age of competition. 

All this brings you to the 
point that you must run an 
efficient, top organization to 
stay in the game. 





Terminal Market 


Jacksonville 


(201,030) 


Marketscope: Strategically 
located for trucklot buyers 
seeking mixers, Jacksonville is 
a natural stop on their way from 
the north to Florida shipping 
points. Cabbage and potato 
growing points at Hastings, 
Palatka and Bunnell, and mixed 
vegetables shipping points at 
Starke, Brooker and Gainesville 
are in Jacksonville’s backyard. 
Jobbers and shippers in the 
majority of instances have 
ample storage and cold storage 
space for holding fruits and 
vegetables. Hence, unloads 
usually go to these holding 
boxes and then to secondary 
jobbers. Few cars are unloaded 


directly on buyers’ trucks, 
This is a marked difference 
from the procedures used in 
Atlanta, Ga., and Columbia, 
S.C. 

Facilities: Among the best for 
a complete service to truck 
buyers. There are two markets. 
The Jacksonville Terminal 
Market, 3335 Bright Ave., 
contains 64 units and a farmers’ 
shed adjoining, with 70 units for 
locally-grown produce. 
Practically all units have 
refrigeration space. Other 
facilities are a _ restaurant, 
barber shop, some office space, 
large filling station (with 
restaurant and bunk house) at 
entrance of the market. The 
Farmers Market is located at 
Beaver St. and Viaduct. 

Railroads: Southern 
Railroad, with tracks extending 
full length of the two major 
buildings, plus an_ extra 
unloading track adjacent; 
Seaboard Coast Line and 
Florida East Coast railroads 
serve the city. 

Market Manager: W. Fred 
Moore, 

Banks: Atlantic National 
Bank, Barnett First National 





Bank, and Florida National 
Bank. 
Inspection: USDA, 46 


Produce Terminal, 3335 Bright 
Ave. (32205). 
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400 Bell Avenue, McKees Ro-ks, Pa. 
telac 412 331-3817 331-9418 (pp) 


Featuring All The Top Brands— 
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THIS PICTURE shows the Pittsburgh Produce 
Yards today. Plans are in the making for 
construction of a new produce center in 


Pittsburgh. St. Stanislaus church at 21st and 


Smallman streets in the heart of the pro- 
duce yards, is at the right in the picture. 
The church was built in 1891. 





WATERMELONS JUICE GRAPES 
CABBAGE POTATOES 
@ ALL VARIETIES @ ALL SECTIONS 
e PIGGYBACKS 


e TRAILER LOADS 


ZEIDENSTEIN (1 
BROS. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contact Max Zeidenstein 


Tel. AC 412 — 281-3060 
281-3282 


Residence 441-3282 
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Terminal Market 


Pittsburgh 
(604,332) 


Marketscope: Serves 
approximately 4 million people 
within a 250 mile radius of 
Pittsburgh which includes 
approximately 25 secondary 
receiving markets that purchase 
the bulk of their fresh needs 
here in either LCL quantities or 
from brokers on this market. 
Market serves sizable portions 
of Pennsylvania, western New 
York, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Maryland, occasionally Canada 
and Virginia. 

Volume: 1967 carlot receipts 
9,378 trucklots 13,558 by rail, 
total 22,936. 

Distribution: No accurate 
figures are available for chain 
store or supermarket or retail 
carlot receipts but it is 
estimated that chain and other 
retailers receive approximately 
40 per cent of carlot and 
trucklot receipts. Chains and 
other retailers which receive 
some of their needs direct are 
also large buyers on the market 
with their total purchases 
ranging in mostly LCL 
quantities from 20 to 98 per 
cent. 

Sources: A total of 43 states 
and 17 foreign countries were 
contributors of fresh fruits and 
vegetables here during 1966. 
California supplied the largest 
volume with 4,692 carlots and 
340 trucklots, Florida was 
second with 1,420 carlots and 
2,246 trucklots. Others 
contributing heavy supplies 
were New York, Arizona, Ohio, 
New Jersey and Maine. 
Bananas are included in the 
total carlot and volume but 
come under the classification of 
other imports. Imports from 
the foreign countries totaled 797 
carlots and trucklots. 

Pittsburgh ranks seventh 
among: the nation’s cities from< 
the standpoint of volume of 
fresh fruits and vegetables 
unloaded. 

Market Components: there 
are 43 receivers, some of which 
are classified as receivers and 
jobbers, 38 jobbers, some of 
which are classified as jobber- 
receivers, 7 carlot and trucklot 
brokers, 6 banana recievers, 2 
major banana company sales 
offices and 10 buying brokers, 6 
vegetable packaging and tomato 
repacking houses and one 
auction company. 

Auction: The Union Fruit 
Auction Co., operates 5 days a 
week sales hours 7:00 a.m. on 
Mondays and Friday, 7:30 
balance of week. Specialize in 
fruit. 

Market: Only one market — 
22nd St. to 13th St., from Penn 
Ave. to the Allegheny river 
covering approximately 50 
acres. 

Hours: Sales hours from 4 
a.m. until noon with bulk of 
sales made prior to 9 a.m. 
Delivery hours from 6 a.m. until 
1 p.m. Most trading done prior 
to 9 a.m. and truckers arriving 
after 7 a.m. are considered to 
have missed the market. Truck 
unloads preferred from 8 p.m. 
until 5 am. or by special 
arrangement with consignee on 
Sundays or holidays. Holidays 
New Year's, Good Friday, 
Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Veterans Day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Market also closed on Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

Railroads: Principal lines, 
Pennsylvania, Produce Yards 
2ist & Smallman Sts., and 
Baltimore and Ohio, 22nd and 
Railroad Sts. 

Truck Facilities: No trucking 
terminal. Trucklot receivers set 
their rules and_ regulations 
mostly to conform with each 
individual operation and 
truckers should have definite 
instructions either from the 
shipper or receiver as to the 
best time to arrive and whether 
or not truck can be unloaded. 
Watermelon truckers should 
inquire as to what they can 





‘expect on arrival as practically 
no trucks are unloaded before 
sale is made to buyers and most 
sales are made in LCL 
quantities. 

Inspection: Permitted on all 
holding tracks at practically any 
time by consignee or authorized 
inspectors. Federal Inspection 





Terminal Market 


Spokane 
(181, 608) 


Marketscope: Market is the 
major supply source for the 
Inland Empire. Serves 
approximately 350,000 to 
400,000 people in Spokane 
proper and the Spokane Valley. 
Trade territory embraces 
eastern Washington, northern 
Idaho, Montana and parts of 
Canada. 

Volume: Approximately 3,000 
carlot equivalents annually. 
Rail receipts about 1,000 truck 
2,000. 

Sources: Outside of 
Washington State receipts, 
principally potatoes, onions, 
apples, pears and soft fruits, the 
major out-of-state sources are 
California, Arizona, Montana, 
Idaho, Texas, Florida, North 
Dakota and Minnesota. 

Distribution: Approximately 
15 per cent of the receipts 
reshipped. Of the remainder 
about 60 per cent move to local 
and national chain stores and 
large independents and 40 per 
cent through small retailers, 
institutions and wholesalers in 
the immediate area. 

Markets: The only major 
terminal is the Produce 
Terminal Bldg., 1001 W Ide. 
Secondary receiving sections 
located at 528 E. Trent and at E 
Riverside Ave. 

Railroads: The largest rail 
center west of Omaha, major 
trunk lines serving the city are 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific; Great 
Northern; Northern Pacific 
Union Pacific. Other lines — 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle; 
Spokane International. 

Inspection: Federal-State 
Inspection Service, Courthouse 
Bldg. 

Hours: No _ officially 
established trading hours. By 
agreement trading usually 
starts 6 to 7 a.m. and closes at 
4:30 to 5 P.M. Slightly earlier in 
summer months. 

Banks:Seattle-First National 
Bank, Spokane & FEastern 
Branch, 601 Riverside Ave 
(92210); Old National Bank of 
Washington, P. O. Box 1516 
(99210). 





Service, 
Market 


1000 Liberty Ave. 
News Service also 
located here. Federal 
Inspection Service Market 
News Service. Railroad 
Perishable Inspection Agency, 
21st & Smaliman Sts. 

Banks: Western Pennsylvania 
National Bank, Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co. (few other 
banks handling very small 
portion of accounts) — Western 
Pennsylvania National Bank 
handles approximately 95 per 
cent of accounts and drafts. 

Associations: Wholesale 
Produce Industry of Pittsburgh, 
Ridgely ‘‘Pete’’ Todd, mkt. 
mgr. 





Apples Potatoes 








Peaches Berrie 
Tomatoes 
Corn Cukes 
Beans 
—*4 ro c 
Qe? 
gf 
Peppers Onions Cabbage 
Mixed Vegetables 


RECEIVERS JOBBERS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CLARENCE MILLER 


2014 - 16 Smallman St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frank S. & Clair Black 
tel: ac 412 281-6914 (pp) 

















AC 412-261-3990 (pp) Office 
261-8685 (pp) Warehouse 


BOBCAT PRODUCE CO. 


POTATOES 
ONIONS 


DECIDUOUS FRUITS 


LETTUCE 
CARROTS 
GRAPES 


Pittsburgh’s Newest Firm 


Young and 


Still Growing 


One of 
to sign up for 5. units 
at Pittsburgh’s new food 
center which we hope to 
occupy before 1970. 


the first firms 














1914 Smallman St. 


Harry Erenbaum (res) 
George Erenbaum 


J 





We’re the Fastest Growing Small Firm in Pittsburgh 
Why Not Grow With Us? 


SHIPPERS realize we give 


A Specialized Service with each load! 





Quote or Consign the Small House in Pittsburgh 
with a good name for over 55 YEARS! 


RECEIVERS — JOBBERS — COMMISSION MEN 


hose speciality is tomatoes, cabbage, corn, apples, peaches 


and mixed southern vegetables 


Our Motto — ‘Good Merchandise Brings Good Returns” 


“Let George Do It’’ — 


ERENBAUM PRODUCE CO., Inc. 


area code 412 


661-5781 
372-5842 


Harry will help him! 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Office 271-4766 
261-6032 
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=Study Analyzes Competitive 


7S 


~~ 
~~ 


“Information Series by 
~~ University of Kentucky. 








LEXINGTON, KY. — The 
competitive situation of the 
Louisville Produce Terminal 


«» With Indianapolis, Cincinnati 


. 
ar 


and others is described in the 
first study to appear in the new 
Agricultural Economics 
the 


The publication is entitled 
“Louisville Produce Terminal; 
its Changing Trends and 
Potential, 1966-75,” and is 
obtainable without charge by 
writing the University’s Co- 
operative Extension Service 
here. 

“Theoretically, competition 
between Louisville and 
Indianapolis should not extend 


“Penetration beyond the 50- 
mile zone by firms from either 
terminal market will result in 
higher delivered costs without 
an appreciable increase in net 
revenue to the terminal firm,” 
the report continues. 

‘‘Competition between 
Louisville and Cincinnati should 
not extend beyond the 50-mile 
zone. There is, however, a small 
over-lapping of the 50-mile 
zones midway between the two 












APPLES 
PEARS 


are our Big items 
but we sell anything that grows 
We operate our own 
Cold Storage Facilities 


the year around 


JOSEPH WEDNER & SON CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Norman Wedner Billy Carson Ninny Faso 
a/c 412 261-5382 (pp) 












: = Situation of Louisville Market 


markets and neither market 
should try to penetrate far into 
this zone without economic 


the most part, 
Louisville has an undisputed 
advantage in Zone 2 (within a 50- 
mile radius) to the south, east 
and west, except in the 
Lexington area in which 
Cincinnati can be equally 
competitive in terms of price, 
transportation, handling costs, 
quality and service. 

“Beyond the extremes of 
Zone 2, to the east, southeast 
and west, Louisville has a 
relatively short-run advantage 
by virtue of interstate highways, 
In time, ifvasion northw 
from Nashville and Knoxville 
and southwestwand from 
Ashland and Huntington may 
develop due to the interstate 
highway system. Some of the 
markets in Zone 3 (76 to 100 
miles) may, at best, be only 
marginal. However, it may be 
essential that the Louisville 
firms service some marginal 
markets as a defensive measure 
to protect more lucrative near- 
by markets.’’ 

Future Growth 

The report also projects the 
future growth of the terminal, 
taking into consideration 
population increases, family 
incomes and the trend from 
fresh produce to processed 
fruits and vegetables. 

“An is of the number of 
families and median family 
income is another facet of this 
evaluation,” the report says. 
“On the Indiana side of the 
Ohio river and within the 50- 
mile market zone, there are 
82,266 families with a median 
income of $4,352 per family. . . 

“On the Kentucky side of the 
Ohio River within the 50-mile 
market zone, there are 205,648 
families with a median income 
of $4,156. The majority of these 
families are closely associated 
with the metropolitan complex 
of greater Louisville and its 
economic institutions.” 
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YOU CAN ALWAYS 


RELY ON THESE 
PITTSBURGH 


BUYING 
BROKERS 


ALBERT DINICOLA 
JACK KLEBAN 


BEN KLENA 


NATHAN LUPOVICH CO. 
JERRY J. SCHAUB 
BERNIE SCIALABA 
ANTHONY J. SUNSERI & SON 332-1810 





Area Code 412 
FRANK CATANZARO & SONS 828-3110 


221-8628 
281-8057 
782-1942 
261-7535 
281-6440 
882-6285 


IN 1910 when the above photograph was 
made by Morris Feigenbaum, the Produce 


Yards on Smallman street was one Pitts- 
burgh’s busiest places. At that time more 
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fruits and vegetables were said to be 


and New York and buyers were drawn 
a three-state area. 


there than in any other city between Chicago 


sold 


from 





Terminal Market 





Indianapolis 


(476,258) 


MARION County 

Volume: Indianapolis’ trade 
area extends for about 100 miles 
in every direction with 
complete coverage of most of 
this area. 1967 total unloads for 
Indianapolis amounted to 13,056 
consisting of 2,620 by rail and 
10,436 by truck. 

Sources: Indianapolis 
receivers handle fruits and 
vegetables from all parts of the 
country. In addition, there is 
considerable produce grown in 
this section and also has a good 
sized greenhouse vegetable 
industry, with considerable 


shipping of greenhouse 
vegetables. 
Distribution: There are 


approximately 25  receiver- 
jobbers in Indianapolis. In 
addition, there are four national 
chains that warehouse produce. 

Market: Indianapolis is 
served by the Indianapolis 
Produce Terminal, 4101 
Massachusetts Ave., Phil Caito, 
president & manager. Tel 547- 
3501. In addition there are 
several receivers located in the 
South Side market area, which 
is adjacent to South New Jersey 
& Maryland Sts. 

Railroads: Indianapolis 
Produce Terminal is serviced 
by New York Central Railroad, 
which has team tracks on the 
terminal property. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
serve the local produce industry 
and both have team tracks near 
the South Side market. The 
New York Central also has 
team tracks in this section. 

Inspection: USDA, Terminal 
Office Bldg., 4101 
Massachusetts Ave. (46204), Tel 
633-8561. 

Hours: The Indianapolis 
Produce Terminal is open 
Saturdays 6:00 a.m. to 8:00 
a.m., and open Sundays for 
receiving 7:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
It has regular trading hours. 
Summer hours are 2:00 a.m. 
until 11:00 a.m.; winter hours 
from 3:00 a.m. until noon. The 
firms on the South Side have no 
regular hours. Daylight saving 
time in effect all year. 


Banks: Indiana National 
Bank of Indianapolis, 3 Virginia 
Ave (46209); American Fletcher 
National Bank & Trust 
Company, 10 E Market St 
(46204). 


Now's the time to join the 





Team 


CORN PEPPERS 

CUKES CABBAGE 

BEANS TOMATOES 
EGGPLANT 


Receivers - Jobbers - Commission Men 


Aaron Produce Co. 


1808 Smaliman St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Augie Galluze 
Tel. ac 412 281-9795 (pp) 
“We're Always in the Lead” 


_ Aaron Produce 


Paul Crisanti 








Certainly 
We've been the Leading WATERMELON 


DISTRIBUTOR here for more than 
60 Years 


But — We have also expanded to other 


Commodities 


Namely: — 


SOUTHERN GREENS 
POTATOES 


ONIONS 


FLORIDA CITRUS YAMS 
from all areas 


APPLES and TOMATOES 


We now operate three stores in the 
heart of Pittsburgh's 
Produce Yards 


And from our Private Siding 
and truck receiving depot in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Yards at 22nd & Smaliman St. 
with a capacity of 30 truck- 
loads and 15 carlots. 


TOM AYOOB, Inc. 


1908—1910 and 1912 Smaliman St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
zip 15222 


Telephones: 
Area Code 412 


281-8088 (ss) 281-5289 (pp) 
281-9891 (pp) 


Night Telephones: 
Tom, Jr. 521-8554 (pp) 
Tom, Sr. 421-4921 (pp) 

















* alll 


PHONE: 
471-2091 





7 


or 417-3767 (pp) 
(Area Code 412) 


FOR 48 YEARS - Industry Leaders 


oe. ee ee ee ee ee, ee ee 
oe ee ee ee ee 


* FRUIT & PRODUCE CO. « 


2008 SMALLMAN ST., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 15222 





ALL 
COMMODITIES 
Sweet Potatoes 

~~ Every Day of The Year 

al “J THREE STORES 
o Our Own Cold 
Charlie Radd & Tom Scarpaci Storage On 
FOUNDERS Premises 











‘““We Are Second to None on This Market’”’ 


# 





Specializing in Carlots & Trucklots 


A. J. “Tony” Scarpaci Joe Scarpaci and Frank Scarpaci 








NOT TOO OLD: BUT GROWING GROWING GROWING 
THANKS TO ALL THE GROWERS AND SHIPPERS WHO 

SUPPLY US AND THE CUSTOMERS WHO SUPPORT US 

ALSO “HAPPY ANNIVERSARY’ TO THE PACKER AND THE OTHER 
FIRMS ENJOYING SUCH AN IMPORTANT ANNIVERSARY IN 1968 



































































AND EVERY 

EXOTIC FRUIT 
FROM ALL FOUR 
CORNERS OF 
EARTH 








THE 







MIEZE JET AIR SALES 


2001 Penn Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Area Code 412 471-3432 471-3433 (pp) 


Stan Mieze 


Jim Reyher 


Zip 15222 
Stan Mieze Res. 881-8638 (pp) 
Carlo Battista 
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Dichter & Glass, One Of Philadelphia’s Most Modern Produce Firms 


“PHILADELPHIA — One of 
the oldest produce firms in 
Philadelphia, Dichter Bros. & 
Glass. also is one of the most 
modern—modern in its 


plant Package Machinery 
equipment. some from the old 
market and some added when 
the firm moved to the new 
Produce Center eight vears ago. 


equipment and in its thinkin. 
Dichter & Glass are repackers 
of tomatoes. with a volume of 
around 500 cars this past vear. 
Operations of their repacking 








of the 


on its 





We are proud to be a part 
we congratulate The Packer 


effort and service. 


M. Levin & Company, Inc. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


produce industry and 


of dedicated 


years 























IDAHO 


POTATOES 


GROWN 
iM 





I. KALLISH & SONS 


TEL. 


UNITS 102-104 PROD. CENTER 
3300 SO. GALLOWAY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19148 





U. S. No. 1 Grade 


Be sure they’re 
Grown in Idaho 


(215) 336-3800 (pp) 
ASK FOR: 
Joseph or Morris 


AT 


They now have four packaging 
machines. 

Tomatoes are_ sorted 
mechanically according to 
color. the riper ones packaged 


Glass 


maintains 


and: the others fork-lifted into 
new modern ripening rooms. In 
the ripening rooms, the walls 
are newly-painted with a plastic 
coating which resists mold and 
can be washed down with 
water. The ripening rooms also 
are equipped with new racks for 
palletized storage. Two other 
larger rooms are ear-marked for 
plastic-painting and 
palletization 

The ripening 
equipped with atmosphere 
controls, so the temperature 
and humidity can be varied 
according to the maturity of the 
tomatoes. The entire plant is 
air-conditioned. 

Tomatoes are packaged in 
plastic travs containing three or 
four tomatoes. wrapped in 
cellophane. and packed into 15 
or 20 pound corrugated boxes 
The boxes are trucked to the 
Produce Center not far away. 
where Dichter & Glass have two 


rooms are 


units also air conditioned. 
There. the product is sold. 
mostly direct to retailers and 


service wholesalers in the area. 
Dichter & Glass does not ship. 
Thev concentrate their market 
on small chains” and 
independent retailers 

Emplovee relations are verv 
important with the firm. Thev 
believe that people are easier to 
work with if working conditions 
are good. Dichter & Glass kept 
excellent conditions on the old 
Philadelphia market — 
including air conditionine for 
euiplovees — and are the first 
in the east to air condition a 
public market. as they have in 
their units on the Philadelphia 
Produce Center. Moreover. the 
firm claims the distinction of 
never having had an emplovee’s 
strike 

Dichter & Glass consider the 
produce business a_ family 
business. and consider their 
emplovees as part of the family 
And. for this firm. it really is a 
family business — the firm was 
formed in 1959 by the merger of 
firms of a brother and a brother- 
in-law: Mever & Rubin Dichter. 
of Dichter Brothers. merged 
with Sidnev and Sam Glass and 
Samuel Dichter of Glass and 
Dichter. to form the firm of 
Dichter Brothers and Glass 
The firm's president todav. Sam 


Dichter. is assisted by a 
nephew. David Dichter. in 
sales: bv another nephew 


Bruce Goldblat. in charge of 
production: Sidney Glass. a 
nephew. is treasurer. The office 
is staffed by Sam _ Dichter’s 
sister Rose and his wife Ann 
plus a niece. Bobby Dichter 
The firm's vice president is 
Mever Dichter 
4 Subsidiary 





The expansion which Dichter 
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Yeo 


Specializing in... 


APPLES 








Receivers - Distributors 
APPLES e CELERY 
PEACHES e POTATOES . 


PHONE ~: 
(Area Code ast 


. HINDLE & 


80 PRODUCE CENTER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19148 | 


UNITS 


CELERY 











DEwey 6-5415 (pp) 
Ewey 6-5418 (ss)-Ans. Only by Gerson Latzes or Alan Rich 


CO. 


3300 SOUTH GALLOWAY ST. 





& Glass has been undergoing 
the past five vears has included 
the addition of a subsidiary. 
Watson Associates. Under the 
Dichter & Glass roof. Paul 





WRAPPED TOMATOES are boxed for shipping. Dichter & 
air-conditioned workrooms, 
packing plant and at the Produce Center near-by. 


here at the 


Watson. an engineer heads a 
firm of buving and _ selling. 
repairing and reconditioning. 
and designing equipment for 
packing produce. Watson 
designs new equipment and 
supervises the reconditioning of 
equipment 


The tomato repacking 
business is a _ 10-month 
operation. During August and 
September local tomatoes flood 
the eastern market, so Dichter 
and Glass bring their operations 
to almost a standstill for those 
months. During the remainder 
of the year, however, the firm 
receives and repacks tomatoes 
from all over the country. In the 
fall tomatoes come from 
California; around Nov. 20 they 
begin to arrive from Florida. 
After that supply sources 
proceed up the coast, from the 
Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia, 
even Arkansas, then back to 
California. The steadiest and 
heaviest supplies, however, 
come from Florida. 

When supplies are low 
elsewhere, Dichter & Glass 
occasionally order from 
Mexico; however, because of 
the short shelf life of the vine- 


ripened Mexican tomatoes, they 
are unpopular with eastern 
retailers. 

From their _plastic-coated 
ripening rooms to their air- 
conditioned salesrooms, 
Dichter Bros. and Glass is a 
modern produce operation. 





Great Circle Route 


By the Great Circle Route. 
navigators mean a route or 
course which follows the true 
circumference of the earth 
between two points 





Wo rbrxe “To Grind 


PHILADELPHIA 





—BUT YOURS 


B. M. YOUNG CO. 


SERVICE THAT'S MYLES AHEAD 


Teletype FAX 


L. D. HOward 5-1414 

















SELL AT AUCTION 2 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


A. CANCELMO CO. 


SINCE — 


Delaware Ave. and Wolf St. 


ZIP CODE 19148 


Specializing in 


CITRUS 
FRUITS 


PRIVATE SALES 


(AREA CODE 215) 


DECIDUOUS FRUITS 


FLORIDA and CALIFORNIA 


Receivers @ Commission Merchants e Distributors 


CITRUS - GRAPES - PEARS - DECIDUOUS 
All Fresh Fruits - Vegetables 


HOward 7-7582 (ss) A. Victor Cancelmo, Jr. 
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Faith and Begorra, 
robs You’ll Be after wanting 
to deal with..... 


“The Philadelphia 


Storey”’ 


DAN STOREY 


CARLOTS & TRUCKLOTS 


Quaker City Produce 


Dewey 6-0100 Units 66 - 68 - 70 


Division of: 


PHILADELPHIA 
AC 301 


742 — 9100 


RECEIVERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


JOBBERS 
BROKERS 


JOBBERS & COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Salisbury, Maryland © 
DAN STOREY, 


749 — 6105 
or 


au we 


aswenuen 


ee ee eee ee 
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1 By Paul Welsh 
\ Philadelphia, the fourth 
roduce 


Sietribetion ener 


Delaware, and south to 
ond, Va. Next to the 
York market, 

ia is the dominant 

— market, acting as a 

ter and price-setting 
lactor for produce south of New 

York state. 

4: Approximately 22,000 carlots 
pass through Philadelphia 
annually. Heaviest trading is in 
notatoes, lettuce, cabbage, 

sOranges and apples. 

*Commodities come mostly from 
“the east coast, Maine to 
‘Florida, and from California, 
* Arizona, Texas, Idaho and the 
“Northwest. 

t The “main terminals for 
Philadelphia’s produce market 
‘are the new Produce Center, in 
‘the new Food Distribution 
‘Center in South Philadelphia; 
‘and the old Callowhill Street 
‘market in downtown 
:Philadelphia. 

: Opened in 1959 
« The Food Distribution 
;Center, which includes the 
*Produce Center, opened in 1959 
tona spot, formerly a city — 
tselected and developed by the 
*City of Philadelphia. The 388- 
vacre Food Center houses 
sSeafood and meat wholesalers 
sand chain store warehouses as 
ewell as the Produce Center and 

sis equipped with rail sidings, 

*broad streets, well-lighted and 
ssanitary high-ceilinged units. 

: During the decades in which 
"dramatic changes had been 
«made in food processing, 
‘packaging, chemical feeding 
‘and growth of fast long-distance 

stransportation, the Dock and 

:Callowhill Streets markets 

"showed little change. 

* While methods were being 
:discovered for growing more 
tand_ better produce, for 
" preserving all types of foods, 

sand for shipping them more 

‘quickly to market, 

* Philadelphia’s food distributors 

«were handicapped by 

‘circumstances beyond their 

‘control that made it impossible 

sto make parallel progress in 

: their operations. 

The grandfather-to father-to 
‘son family businesses slowly 
‘began to disappear as the young 
«generations drifted away to 
more lucrative and _ less 
aggravating occupations. 

Carlot Receipts 

Carlot receipts of fresh fruit 
and vegetables in the downtown 
market in 1953 were only 88 per 


cent of the amount handled in 
1931. This drop in business 
occurred in spite of population 
increases and great advances in 
the standard of living. 

While the Dock Street 
markets had served the city 
well during many of their more 
than 100 years of existence, the 
facilities were woefully 
inadequate by the mid-1950’s 
and unable to cope with the 
problems of adjusting to the 
changing times. 

By 1953, millions of dollars 
were being lost annually in the 
food markets because of extra 
handling, traffic delays, 
spoilage, and just plain waste. 
These losses had to be added to 
the cost of the food to the 
consumer, who ended up paying 
for the defects of the market 
and getting lower quality food. 

A more subtle money loss to 
every taxpayer in Philadelphia 
was the tax revenue lost by the 
location of these wholesale 


revenue-producing buildings. 
The age and condition of the 


Volume: 1967 total carlot 
unloads for Philadelphia 
amounted to 47,636 consisting of 
20,192 by rail and 27,444 by 
truck 


Marketscope: phildelphia is 
fourth largest market in 
volume, exceeded only by New 
York, Los Angeles and Chicago. 
Philadephia is the hub of the 
Delaware Valley. Its 
distribution area is extensive, 
overlapping in the fringes as far 
west as Harrisburg, north Wil- 
kes-Barre, Scraton Williamsport, 
east to the Eastern Shore of 
Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia, south to Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Richmond, 
Petersburg, Va. Next to New 
York City, Philsdelphia is the 
dominant wholesale market as a 
barometer and price setting 
factor for fresh fruit and 
vegetables south of New York 
states. 

Distribution: About 25-30 per 
cent of total receipts move 
through local and _ national 
chains, 70-75 per cent through 
receivers, jobbers and 
wholesalers to independent 
retailers, hotels, restaurants 
and institutions. 

Markets: Rwo primary 
wholesale markets, ranking in 
volume as follows (1) Produce 


buildings were a constant fire 
hazard, which often formed the 
basis for higher insurance rates. 
The health hazard was an even 
greater, and more imminent 
menace to the city. The shabby 
buildings invariably were 
vermin-infested. filthy 
streets, disease-ridden by 
decaying garbage and the lack 
of sanitary facilities for 
workmen, and the bums and 
drifters who handled the 
food—all were graphic evidence 
of the imperative need for 
clean, spacious, and modern 
quarters, capable of handling 
the present and future demands 
of one of the nation’s largest 
and most important cities. 
Found Other Sources 
Hundreds of one-store 
groceries gave up coming to the 
Dock Street markets because of 
congestion, delay and the 
conditions there. They sought 
and easily found, other sources 
of supply. Many believed these 
grocers would return to their 
former wholesalers if the latter 
were more readily accessible 


Terminal Market 





and able to sell them fresh, 
clean food at reasonable prices. 

The wholesale food auction 
facilities of the Baltimore and 
Ohio-Reading Produce 
Terminal were built in 1927 
near today’s Food Distribution 
Center to handle carload lots of 
produce. In the same year, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
completed a similar auction 
terminal near-by. Many of the 
brokers and large volume 
buyers who conduct their 
businesses in these auctions 
now have their offices close by 
in the Food Distribution 
Center. 

Moving the food wholesalers 
to a new center would bring the 
additional benefit of removing 
thousands of trucks from center 
city traffic, away from the 
historic old city and its prized 
== such as Independance 


The dream of the new market 
became a reality in 1959 when 
the Produce Center in the Food 
Distribution Center was 
completed and became function- 


Philadelphia (2,002,512) 


Center, 3301 S. Galloway St. 
(19148) Manager, F. A. Urie, 246 
Produce Bldg. Tel 336-3003. The 
Walt Whitman Bridge, 7th St. 
exit south leads to the Produce 
Center. (2) Callowhill Street, 
(Upper Market) 300 block North 
Front St. 100 block north on 
Callowhill Street. Grape yard B. 
& O. Produce Terminal. 
Watermelons, Pennsylvania 
RR, Christmas trees 31st and 
Chestnut St., Penna RR. 
Callowhill Street, Reading 
Railroad. 

Markets: two primary 
according to season, Usually 
start 3-4 a.m. No sales Friday 
night, nor Saturday, Saturday 
night. Eastern standard time 
prevails during winter months. 
Eastern daylight saving time 
starts last Sunday in April and 
ends last Sunday in October. 
Market closed January 1, 
February 22, May 30, July 4, 
Labor Day, October 12, 
Election Day, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

Auction: Philadelphia Fruit 
Exchange __Inc. Produce, 
Penna. Produce Terminal, 
Citrus B. & O. Produce 
Terminal) Auction Sales hours: 
Produce Terminal (Penna RR) 
6:45 a.m. and 8:30 a.m. Truck 
facilities are restricted to chain 


or private warehouse and 
Produce Center jobbers. 

Railroads: Principal lines 
serving the produce markets are 
Pennsylvania, Reading and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads. All 
railroads maintain large holding 
yards. 

Truck Facilities: For 
information shippers should 
consult receivers or truck 
brokers. 

Sources: the Philadelphia 
market draws supplies from 
practically all of the nation’s 
important producing 
and foreign countries. Heaviest 
movements are from eastern 
area Maine to Florida, also 
California, Arizona, Texas, 
Idaho and the Northwest in 
season. 

Inspection: Permitted at all 
holding tracks, by 
representatives of Federal 
Inspection Service, Railroad 
Perishable Inspection Agency. 
Federal Inspection Service, 239 
Prod Bldg, 3301 S. Galloway St. 
(19148). Tel 336-0845, R. H. Von 
Glahn. 

PACA: USDA Regulatory 
Branch — 346 Broadway, New 
York (10013), Te.iRector 2-3193 
always answered by Harry 
Branch (in charge) or someone 
with authority to handle 


areas. 


converted into usable land for 
development while providing 
enough land for the food 
wholesalers and allied 
industries alike to expand in the 
future. 

The land for the Food 
Distribution Center was 
acquired by the Redevelopment 
Authority, using eminent 
domain condemnation where 
necessary.. The site was 
cleared, filled and graded by the 
Authority using the funds 
appropriated by the City 
Council. 


City Deeded Land 

The city deeded the land to 
the Redevelopment Authority, 
which transferred title to the 
Food Distribution Center. 
Because the _ individual 
merchants, many of them small 
father-and-son businesses, 


complaints. 


Federal-State Market News: 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
U. S. Customs House, Second 
and Chestnut Sts., Tel. 597-4537 
Peter N. Manos. 


Banks, Serving Produce 
Markets: Provident National 
Bank, Produce Center Branch, 
330 Packer Ave. (19148); 
Central-Penn National Bank, 
Broad & Walnut Sts (19101); 
Girard Trust Bank, Broad & 
Chestnut Sts (10101); First 
Chestnut Sts (19101); First 
Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., 15th & Chestnut Sts (19101); 
Fidelity Bank Broad & Wal- 
nut Sts (19101); The Philadelphia 
National Bank, Broad & Chest- 
nut Sts (19101). 


Associations: philadelphia 
Terminals Marketing 
Association, Don Ward, Tel. 336- 
1561;. _ Phildelphia Produce 
Credit ~ Collection Bureau, 
Room 240 Produce Bidg., 3301 
S. Gallowayy St. (19148) Chas. 
D. McCloy Secy, Tel 336-2132. 


Packer-Red Book Office: 
New York, N. Y., 746 Lexing- 
ton Ave (10022). Tel. 212-755- 
5400. 


facilities are leased by.the Food 
Distribution Center to the 
yore Fresh Food 
Terminal Corporation under a 
20-year lease which provided 
for six five-year extensions. 
Ownership of these buildings 
will eventually revert to the 


city. 

The Fresh Food Terminal 
Corporation in turn, leases the 
stores to the various produce 
wholesalers. These leases are 
for a five-year initial period and 
are automatically renewable 
from year to year thereafter. 

Planners from all over the 


Philadelphia Produce Center A Model Modern Terminal 


signa 

Japan, France, 

Germany, Sweden, 

Africa, Arabia, 

Argentina and Mexico. 
The Food Distribution Center 


Brazil, 


business leaders 
government. It is all the more 
remarkable when one realizes 


that this unusual partnership 
accomplished its mission to 
build a large, sanitary, and > 
efficient food handling center in 
10 years from concept to virtual 
completion. 





POOR POLICY 


The man who turns his back 
on one problem comes face to 
face with a dozen others. 





Men who live on promises | 
have a slim chance of real | 
success. ; 








ISADORE SEIDMAN 


H. SEIDMAN & SONS 


“Our Reputation Solicits Our Consignments” 


RECEIVERS 


of 
ALL CITRUS _ 
DECIDUOUS 
FRUITS vccthtuu:s 
7 WATERMELONS 


it SEASON from All Sections 


RAY SEIDMAN 


UNIT 84 PRODUCE CENTER 
3800 S. GALLOWAY ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
19148 
Tel. (Area Code 215) 


336-3925 
Ray & Ben Seidman 


BEN SEIDMAN 


AL BECK 
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In Boston 


TOMATOES + NUTS IN THE SHELL 


"NEW ENGLAND FARMS PACKING C 


see us first for 


quality and service ... 


493 “C” STREET 
Area Code 617 


542-0490 


PHONES 


542-6420 


LD. 114 


BOSTON, MASS. 


02210 
Branch Office New York, N. Y. 


Call Boston 617-542-0490 


Packers and Distributors of Extra Fancy 


Also Salted Nuts -- California Dates -- Fresh Roasted Peanuts 


30 WATER ST. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


PREPACKERS of ALL FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
ORANGES @ GRAPEFRUIT @ LEMONS @ APPLES © PEARS © PEPPERS 


Now carrving a complete line of Dried Fruit in CLEAR PLASTIC CUPS 
and also POPCORN in one pound, two pound and four pound bags. 


INC. 


646-7300 




















By ROGER PEVEAR 


Manager, New England Produce Center 
Chelsea, Mass. 


In the five eng mes 
opening of the New 
Produce Center in Chelsea, 
Mass. near Boston, the hopes 
and dreams of the market 
planners have been virtually 
fulfilled. 

Produce is being handled 
more efficiently and more 
quickly. Traffic congestion has 
been eliminated. Railroad cars 
come into the market, thereby 
reducing or eliminating costly 
cartage. Big over the road 
trailers back into our loading 
platforms, and _piggy-backs, 
practically unheard of in the 
Faneuil Hall Market area, are 
commonplace. Buyers can 
obtain their supplies quickly 





Roger Pevear 


and easily and the operating 

hours have been so 

that Boston produce 

wholesalers can live a normal 

personal and family life while 

still doing a good job for their 
i and customers. 


The New England Produce 
Center opened its gates for 
business Monday morning, Feb. 
26, 1968. From that date until 
now many thousands of freight 
cars, piggy-backs, and trailer 
loads have been received in the 
market. Authorities consider 
the tonnage volume to be an 
excellent achievement. 

The New England Produce 
Center consists of 130 units, 
built on 37 acres. Over 70 
tenants now are operating in 
the market. Double house 
tracks are behind each building, 
which four team tracks 
accommodate many other cars. 
There is a large paved parking 
area for dropping trailers. 

Summer Hours 

Summer hours for receiving 
produce begin Sunday evenings 
at 8 p.m., and continue through 
to 3 p.m. Monday. Receiving 
begins again on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. and 
continues until 3 p.m. on the 
following days. There is no 
receiving after 3 p.m. on 
Fridays. Fall and _ winter 
receiving hours, after Labor 
Day, will begin at 12 midnight. 

Private ownership and 
management has proven to be 
advantageous. The _ tenants, 
through their duly-elected 


procedures to smooth 
operations or iron out 

in working procedures. The red 
tape ordinari 


Traffic direction in the NEPC 
is to the left, or clockwise, 
instead of driving on the right. 





Stephen Tavilla 





PAMPERED 
Many children grow up to- 
day with the disadvantage of 
having too many advantages. 





The fact is only an unbossed 
voter can be an unbiased vot- 
er. 





Living a double life is like 
burning the candle at both 
ends. 





82 Years of Dependable Service 








Bldg. D 


G. ANGELO 
FRUIT CO. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCE CENTER 


CHELSEA, MASS. 02150 
TEL. (617) 889-2336 
L. D. (617) 889-2339 ans. only by JERRY 


RECIEVERS — COMMISSION MERCHANTS — JOBBERS 
IMPORTERS — BROKERS — REPACKERS 


Deciduous Fruits — Citrus Fruits 
Complete Line of Vegetables 
DATES — FIGS — NUTS — FROZEN PRODUCTS 


Also 
Boston Office of 
TWIN STATE FRUIT CORP. 


White River Junction and Rutland, Vermont 


Units 121—122—123 











Trucklot and Carlot Receivers of a 


FULL LINE 
FRUITS and VEGETABLES 








Specializing in Mixed Loads from all sections. 


PLUS 


ITALIAN PRODUCTS 
Olive Oil — Canned Tomatoes — Tomato Paste 
Provolone — Romana Parmigiana 


Along with our regular supplies of 


TOP QUALITY 


BANANAS 








P. CAMPO « SONS: 


Tel 617-889-2066 
Rosario — Pat — Charles 


110 — 111 — 112 
NEW ENGLAND PRODUCE CENTER 


CHELSEA, MASS. 





This simplifies backing in big 
trucks and trailers and 
eliminates many a bent fender. 
The railroad house tracks 
alongside the rear of the 
buildings have been paved over, 
enabling trucks to back into 
either the front or rear 





Terminal Market 


St. Paul 
(313,411) 


Volume: Approximately 2,000 
carlots and 600 trucklots. 
Market area served: St. Paul, 
its 17 suburbs and Minneapolis. 
Also serve approximately 10 
counties outside of immediate 
area which includes Western 
Wisconsin, Southern Minnesota 
to Iowa border, and west of St. 
Paul up to 150 miles. Secondary 
markets include North and 
South Dakota and Northern 
Iowa. 

Sources: Over 85 per cent of 
the fresh fruit and vegetables 
are shipped in from 
approximately 30 states, Central 
America, Mexico, Canada and 
other foreign countries. Several 
shipping points within the state 
supply table and seed potatoes, 
turnips, green corn, carrots, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, radishes, 
and mixed vegetables in sea- 
son. 

Distribution: about 40 per 
cent of total receipts move to 
local and national chain stores 
and large independents, which 
include approximately 75 super 
markets within the city and its 
suburbs. One of the main 
factors and primary function of 
the St. Paul market are the 
shippers representatives and 
distributors who supply a large 
portion of the upper Midwest 
with practically every fresh 
fruit and vegetable. 

Market: The Greater St. Paul 
Market centers around Robert 
and Jackson Sts. on 11th St. 
Great Northern, Burlington and 
Soo Line, team tracks below 
Broadway. Milwaukee, Great 
Western and Rock Island team 
tracks along Mississippi river. 
Northern Pacific team track on 
E. 4th St. 

Hours: Opening (summer 
months) 5 a.m. to 4 p.m. Open 
(Winter months) 6 a.m. Closed 
Saturdays, Jan. 1, May 30, July 
4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

PACA: Nearest office is 
maintained in Chicago, 610 
South Canal St., Wilson M. 
Miller in charge. Tel. 828-6220. 

Inspection: USDA, 540 State 
Office Bldg. (55101), Tel 221- 
2847. Western Weighing & 
Inspection Bureau, 275 E. 4th 
St., Capital 2-4016. St. Paul 
Car Checking & Distributing 
Co., 139 East 11th St., Tel Capi- 
tal 4-1781. 

Credit Associations: st. Paul 
Board of Trade, 139 East 11th 
St., Lou Schroeder, secretary. 
Tel. Capital 41781. Minnesota 
Wholesale Dealers Division, 5th 
Floor, State Office Bldg. (1) 
Tel. Capital 2-3013, Ext. 2587, E. 
J.Mathieson in charge. 





platforms. Railroad team tracks 
have been laid out so all rail 
cars are accessible. None ever is 
blocked 


Walk-in doors allow 
personnel to enter the bays 
without opening the large 
overhead loading doors, and 
each unit has its own stairway 


to the u offices. Offices 
are located at the front of the 
buildings, on the truck side. 
The smooth function of the 
produce merchandising 
operation .at the New England 
Produce Center is a tribute to 
those who designed and 
planned this market. 


Golden Gate Produce Termin 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. — The Golden Gate 
Produce Terminal here, which 
with the San _ Francisco, 
Oakland and San Jose markets 
serves the seven Bay area 
counties, averages 600,000 
packages of fruits and 
vegetables per month and gross 
value of produce passing 
through the terminal is 
estimated at $70 million per 









year, to statistics » 
compiled by Repetta, 
market manager. 
‘The terminal opened in 
Septmeber, 1962. It is all > 
concrete construction and hag 











ARROW 


BRAND 








BOSTON’S LEADING DISTRIBUTOR OF 
WESTERN POTATOES, ONIONS & RUTABAGAS 


ARROW PACKING CO. 


Sal Cipriano, 
Owner 


UNITS 57-58-59-60 NEW ENGLAND 
PRODUCE CENTER, CHELSEA, MASS. 
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INC. 


Telephones: Area Code 617 
Switchboard 884 - 1317 


L.D. 884 - 7540 





UNITS 44 - 45 - 46 - 47 - 48 - 49 


W ENGLAND PRODUCE 
CENTER 


CHELSEA, MASS. 02150 
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Terminal Market 


Houston 


(938,219) 


Harris County 
Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for Houston 


mart serves the puter \ ge PRODUCE CO.., inc. 


also an area extending well into 


“ Ratbonde, Prsicipél rida = ah Units 8 = g a 10 
aii 


serving this market include the 
ng Sy gg my ea 4 New England Produce Center 


Rescce-Terss, “Galveston, [ID Perms, CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 02150 


Houston & Henderson, Missouri Kut * 
Pacific Lines, Southern Pacific Phone: (617 ) 884-9338 


Lines. 


principal markets The Houston CELLO SPINACH and CELERY HEARTS 


Produce Terminal and _ the PACKED FRESH DAILY 


Airline Market on Airline Drive. FRO NTIER 
Produce Terminal Market i COLESLAW .SALAD MIX 


Terminal: The new Houston 
located at 3100 Produce ‘. THROUGHOUT THE YEAR ¥ Gt BRAND 


Row. John . Gavrel manager. #) Sales and Packing Supervised by 3 A Ay Li 
tonma tench of thes Soasten Balk SAL, PETE AND JOE SCRENCI 
& Terminal, services the Fort 


ACTIVITY OF of the New England Produce NEPC: The house tracks behind each unit are Worth & Denver, Gulf Coast & RECEIVERS of CELERY, SPINACH and OTHER FINE QUALITY VEGETABLES 
Center can be seen in photo abave. This paved over so that when the track behind Santa Fe, Rock Island and 


shot, taken from a helicopter, shows the any particular unit is not being used for Missouri Pacific. The Airline 
action on a normal operating day. Although a rail car, the tenant can back in trailers Team track, also of the Houston 
an accurate count is impossible because of and piggy-backs. This convenience makes it Belt and Terminal, serves the 
the distance, it is estmated there are about possible for a firm which receives no rail Same railroads as above. McKee 


300 trucks and autos and about 200 rail- cars to make full use of his premises, an = — at San Jacinto & 
cars in the photo. The photo demonstrates impossibility when house tracks are not ‘ar . 
feat f th _ PACA:Ths market served by 
one of the advantageous features o . paved ne Pak Weak Gee a dee 
PACA. * * 


Inspection: USDA, Houston 
Prod. Term., 3100 Produce 


Row. Sate” Department of UNITS 78 - 79 - 80 - 81 - 82-83 - 84 - 85 - 86 


Banks: Principal banks 


Proud to represent cox me im’ | NEW ENGLAND PRODUCE CENTER 


The Finest Brands satin — CHELSEA, MASS. 02150 








Terminal Market 


Phoenix 
(439,170) 
ane <0 - Volume: No uspa statistics ff Handling a complete line of all fresh fruits and 


available, but unloads 
o a estimated at between 4,000 and 
Rest Park’’ Vegetables 5,000 cars, mostly by truck 


W. H. Mcleod & Son, Seabrook, S. C. Market Area Served: Entre | Vegetables from all sections. The most modern facilities 


4 a . state of Arizona, portions of 
“Teachey’s Pride’ Yams, ‘‘M & T’’ Blueberries New Mexico and west Texas, in 


dditi t th Ph i ° = > 4 
Chins tebtee lea ALC. addition to the Phoenix #1 and materials handling equipment in the U. S. A. 
; oxen ; Sources: Draws heavily on 
““Dick’s Best’’ Hothouse Rhubarb Los Angeles market for supplies 


r . throughout the year, which with 
Richard C. Bracco, Royal Oak, Mich. nearby supplies available from 


wv ” w ’ 4 ” Phoenix district and other 
bec * ge ep ti Mac Reds Arizona shipping districts, Teleoh 
# accounts for major portion of = = 
Joseph P. Sullivan & Co., Ayer, Mass. Phoenixy market recipts. e cp one GROWERS - PACKERS - SHIPPERS 


i Seasonal supplies of potatoes, 
-Fancy Long Island Strawberries and apples, an cane aes Area Code 617 OF MAINE 


Mixed Vegetables commodities customarily 


Mixed Vegetables and Greens a — er 884-9100 a a POTA TOES 
for 


Distribution: Three chain off : 
stores, one national, each with > PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE 


more than 25 supermarkets, are all departments : Tel. 207-769-44l1 














principal mass outlets, together 


with a voluntary chain, and 
obtain good portion of supplies 
lf from market. Total retail 


INC outlets Phoenix metropolitan 
a area between 150 and 200 


103-104 NEW ENGLAND PRODUCE CENTER stores, plus unestimated 
L. BD. Phones 


number in various other towns 


CHELSEA, MASS. in market area served. bebd > F > Heb Humphrey 
TEL. (617) 884-2360 qciativents: Southern Pacific —- a Mgr. & Sales 
Markets: Central Wholesale 


Terminal, privately owned, ff 889 = 2552 .....Steve 
STACY L. HALL- Res. 887-2125 BRACKETT HALL- Res. 749-2451 | mostly houses wholesale facility 


of around 25 stores. Located 


between Third and Fourth Ss # $8Q = 2990 .... Joe & Tony Darrol Kelley | 
and Madison and Jackson. Sales 
Office in market. D. D. 


Atkinson,” manager, Tel 258 ff 38Q = 1355 ..... Paul and Ritchie 


REPACKERS e RECEIVERS e JOBBERS ot Arizona, P.O. Box 2551 ff S84 _ 2522..... Dave and Ernie 


| “PREMIUM BRAND’ —‘‘PT ” 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS POBox 71(8600) “PAUL'S TATERS”’ 


6508; Arizona Fruit & Vegetable 
Standardization, Market Office, 


2720 W. Weldon Ave. (85017), 
Tel 264-0556. 


Repackers of 


‘Sunlight” 
"Ned's Best’ seas 


TOMATOES 

















CARLOTS TRUCKLOTS 
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RECEIVERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS #1 
UNITS 53-54 — NEW ENGLAND PRODUCE CENTER, CHELSEA, MASS.  & 


Handling Complete Line of 


FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


Specializing in 
APPLES - CRANBERRIES - BLUEBERRIES - STRAWBERRIES 


“OCEAN SPRAY” Distributors for 


BB CRANBERRIES TRU-BLU- BERRIES @ 
py a : end "Great Lakes’’ Brand menvenst Phone (617) 884- 40606 


we 

“ 5: Rt nek ITS ae nukts Lot Al tke oe M 
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By SAM J. SCHATZ 
i. Maxon & Co., Chicago 
a... four years after The 
ublished and two 


years ae aoeer Her Gridley, Maxon & . 


‘Company was founded, the 
-“yesterdays” of the produce 
‘industry make for a brighter 
-“tomorrow.”” 

. “Yesterday” we wore derby 
hats and vests and long 
-sideburns, old photos show 
‘hotse-drawn conveyances, but 
basically produce remains the 
‘same with just a different 


method of 
‘marketing and advertising with 
the accent for “tomorrow” on 
youth and experience. 

Having lived through this 








packaging, 


transition swapping a law 
degree at age 21 for an 
education in produce, the 
laurels in serving as_ past 
president of the South Water 
Market Service Association and 
as a director of all national 
trade associations is 
reminiscent of the past and an 
inspiration for the future. 









i As I See 
“Yesterday 





; By CARL E. HAAS 

* Haas Brothers, Cleveland, 0. 

- When I returned from 
"Europe in 1919, housemen were 
‘receiving $12 per week for 80 
: hours of work — no vacation, no 
’ fringe benefits, no overtime. 

- These men put 150 pound 
‘bags or barrels of potatoes on 
‘their backs, walked up stairs 
-and piled them wherever the 
‘customer told them to. 
» Nowadays forklift trucks are 
: used to handle three and five 
* pound bags. 





There has been a great 
change in carrying quality, 
appearances and size in all 
commodities especially in fruit. 
However if my memory serves 
me correctly, the flavor does 
not equal that of 50 years ago. 


“. wholesale 


Boston, Mass. — Around 
37,000 carlots are handled 
annually by the Boston produce 
market. This market serves 
New England, with its 
population of over 10 million, 
and metropolitan Boston, with 
over 2,500,000 people. Boston's 
sales volume 
represents 73 per cent of that of 
Massachusetts and 52 per cent 
of New England. 

Principal market facilities for 
the Boston produce market are 
the New England Produce 


Center at Chelsea with a total 
rail car capacity of 260; and the 
B. & M. Produce Market in the 
Charlestown section of Boston, 


which handles a large portion of 
seasonal potato 
operation. 


The newest of these facilities 
is the New England Produce 
Center, a few miles from 
downtown Boston at Chelsea, 
Mass., which was opened Feb. 
26, this year. This terminal was 
built, at a cost of about $7 
million, by a group of produce 


distributors from the Faneuil 
Hall Market area, a produce 
distribution center since 
revolutionary days. The 
obsolete Faneuil Hall area has 
been marked by the City of 
Boston for redevelopment, and 
produce operators who have not 
already moved out will be 
forced to do so soon. 

The new Produce Center 
consists of 130 units, located on 
38 acres, occupied by more than 
50 tenants. Each unit measures 
24 feet wide by 100 feet long, 





DERBY HATS and 


in Boston, Mass., 


skirts that swept the 
ground were the rage in the era in which 
this photograph of the Faneuil Hall Market 
was made. And in 
days” when the hot sun was pouring down, 
some horses wore straw hats and fly nets. 
The derby hats, the ground sweeping skirts, 


Gone are The Days 


“dog 


the straw hats for horses and even the horses, 














Covering 


Handling 
A Complete Line of 





x*wke 


GILFENBAIN 
OTHERS CO. 


eee Commission Merchants - Distributors 


All New England 


All wees Fruits and Vegetables 





CHELSEA, MASS. 
Tel. 889 - 2498 








100-101 NEW ENGLAND PRODUCE CENTER 


Chick Gilfenbain -Ben Kaplan - Sydney Dorfman 





are long gone, of course, having retreated 
before the march of progress whjch has 
brought mini-skirts, bikinis, long-haired youth 
wearing beads and medallions and the de- 
parture of hungry birds from city streets. 
The scene here depicts the Faneuil Hall Mar- 
ket as it was in 1914. 





Terminal Market 


Dallas, Tex. 
(679,684) 


Dallas County 

Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for Dallas amounted to 20,003 
carloads consisting of 2,149 by 
rail and 17,854 by truck. 

Marketscope:In addition to 
metropolitan Dallas, this 
market serves. the 
northeastern portion of the 
state, with distribution 
southward, also, well into the 
central part of the state. 

Railroads: Principal railroads 
serving the market includ Rock 
Island, Flirt Worth & Denver, 
Santa Fe, Louisiana & Arkansas- 
Kansas City Southern, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, Southern Pacific 
Lines, Cotton Belt, Frisco, 
Texas & Pacific. 

Market: Dallas is served from 
one market area, located near 
the city’s business district, on 
South Pearl and South Central 
Expressway. 

Team Tracks: Fruit and 
vegetable team tracks are 
located in the maket area, 
called the Produce Row team 
tracks, Southern Pacific; and 
the Texas & Pacific team 
tracks, also utilized for produce, 
are located on Gaston Ave. 
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Boston is Market Hub For over 12 Million People 


with 15-foot platforms on each 
side, one for trucks and the 
other for rail cars. Ceilings are 
20 feet high, allowing for 
installation of rack systems. 
Most of the tenants have 
installed, or intend to install, 


pallet systems and 
refrigeration. 

New York Central Railroad 
tracks provide room for 130 cars 
on team tracks and another 130 
on house tracks. 


One of the new market’s 


greatest features, say 
owners, is its accessibility. It is 
close to U. S. Routes 1 and 1A, 
the Revere Beach Parkway, and 
Boston’s central artery, 


Interstate 95. Because of this 




































































Main ee 


83 Commercial St. 
Boston, Mass. (02129) 
Tel. (617) CA 7-9153 


Sales Branch: 


112 New England Produce Center 
Chelsea, Mass. (02150) 
-— (617) 889- ah 


TONY PELLEGRINO 
JOSEPH PELLEGRINO 


The , 


WATERMELON 


Get in the “Swim” Now! 


Look to 


LLEGRINO 
e SON 




















PARAMOUNT PRODUCE, INC. 


LOCATED AT 


97-98-99 NEW ENGLAND PRODUCE CENTER 


CHELSEA, MASS. 


With modern machinery, equipment, refrigeration, freezer and palletization 
for better service to shippers and customers. 


Commission Merchants & Receivers 


Western and Southern 
Fruits and Vegetables 
SPECIALIZING IN 


acoi7 884-3850 


WESTERN VEGETABLES AND MELONS 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF HAWAIIAN PAPAYAS 
Also 


Fresh and Frozen BLUEBERRIES e STRAWBERRIES e CRANBERRIES 
and Other Fruits and Vegetables 


Also specialize in unusual items and hard to find commodities. Merchandising 


and promotional assistance. TELEPHONES: 


LONG DISTANCE 884-7241 


Answered by 


SAM & MICHAEL LEVE 
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Department of Agriculture’ 
Administration Building. Termi- 


Terminal Market 


San Antonio (587,718) 
County 








> 12,457 consisting of 1,638 by rail 
; R. E 


ee eseteeerere 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 2 


San Antonio Market Then wid Now | 


HANDSOME AND efficient San Antonio, 
Tex., Terminal Produce Market is shown here 
in a photograph made in 1951 (Top photo). 


SAN ANTONIO, 
TEXAS 


Lower picture shows the Texas Municipal Mar- 
ket in San Antonio about 1947. 


R. E. WILLSON CO. 


1500 SOUTH ZARZAMORA STREET 
TELEPHONE 78207 


(Area Code 512) 


CApitol.6-2131 (ss) 
CApitol 6-2334 (pp) 


WILLSON DAVIS 
or 
ED GOLLY 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


San Antonio 


Is A 


Swinging 


Market 


IT WILL PAY 
YOU TO 
“SWING” WITH 


Y C1. PATTILLO Co. 


SHIPPERS e BUYING BROKERS 
SALES AGENTS e GROWERS 


Fresh Fruits & Vegetables 
SPECIALIZE IN 


Mixed Loads of Fruits & Vegetables 
Including 
MEXICAN WHITE ONIONS 
CANTALOUPES-PINEAPPLES 
LIMES 





Phone 

(512) 
CApitol 
6-9943 (ss) 
CApitol 
6-2337 (pp) 
CHARLIE PATTILLO, Owner 
(Night Tel. 341-2041) 


340-341 Produce Terminal Mkt. San Antonio, Tex. 


78207 


and 10,819 by truck 
Marketscope: 


As I 


See 


... / omorrow 


pac 75 sec c c-120 -v 
BY FRED G. TOBI 


Chairman, United Brokers Division, 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association 


As an active and working 
broker in the produce industry, 
I can see no limit to the future 
of the fresh fruit and vegetable 
broker. The demand for his 
services and the number of 
services performed are greater 
today than ever before. Brokers 
are detail specialists, 
“‘worriers,” the eyes and ears 
for both seller and _ buyer, 
informers, and promoters. 


All services are performed for 
the industry, and on these 
services, brokers stake their 
future. As production costs 
increase and the value of each 
individual product increases, 
the demand for brokers’ 
services will also increase, 
especially at the retail level, in 
the field of promotion. 


Increasing investment will 
necessarily bring about closer 
ties by the producer with the 
consumer through the medium 
of brands, the same as in 
processed foods. This cannot be 
accomplished without 
promotion at the retail, level 
directly aimed at the consumer. 
This may not happen tomorrow 
but it will come. 


As service-oriented brokers of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, we 
shall be ready for the challenge. 

United’s Brokers Division is 

equipped to help the industry’s 
brokers to meet the demands 
for their services. Not only will 
the Division continue _ its 
program of industry orientation 
through an advertising 
program, but it will equip its 
members and their personnel 
with the skills and know-how to 
fill the new needs of an ever- 
new and demanding industry. 


A good and useful rule is not 
to fight unless vou are cor- 
nered—and it’s up to you not to 
get cornered. 


Administration 
223-4301. 


Inspection Facilities: u. s. 


T&L PRODUCE CO. 


411 TERMINAL MARKET, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
PHONE: (512) 227-7111 


CAM TILLMAN JACK LEVIN 


NIGHT PHONES 
L. E. WINDHAM (512) 434-3785 


(512) 824-8047 (512) 826-3371 


Supplying the Trade with the Finest Pack Available 
FALL AND SPRING TEXAS BELL PEPPER AND CUKES 


CALIFORNIA VINE-RIPENED TOMATOES -- JUNE TO DECEMBER 
OCEANSIDE, CALIFORNIA -- CAR OR TRUCK LOT 
PHONE: (714) 722-5708 


WINTER VEGETABLES -- NOGALES, ARIZONA -- JACK BARNETT -- GAYLORD TOUCHSTONE 


PHONE: (602) 287-2776 
XXXX S 


T&LFARMS 


POMPANO BEACH, FLORIDA 
VEGETABLE SALES: PHONE (305) 933-1663 
TOMATO SALES: PHONE (305) 972-2112 


VINE-RIPENED POLE TOMATOES 
CORN -- PEPPERS -- CUKES -- EGGPLANT -- SQUASH -- BEANS 


SALES 
BOB BLANCHARD e CAM TILLMAN e FRANK COOPER e JOHN DANIEL 


CHARLES MUNGAI, FARM PRODUCTION 


Call Us for Speed in Delivery es Fairness in Paice 





Receivers 





Commission . 
Merchants 


Repackers 


Tel: (617) 742-1389 or 1390 or 1391 (pp) 


MATARAZZO 


BROTHERS COMPANY 


75-77 COMMERCIAL ST. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


- “HY-GRADE’’ 


“DIANE’S 
BEST’ 


BRANDS 
of 
QUALITY 


TOMATOES 


VINE RIPES IN SEASON 


Sam Matarazzo or Charlie Di Carlo 
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THE OPENING of the Wazee Market in Denver in 1939 was a 




































bit occasion and was attended by thousands. Square dancing, 
band music and speeches by the Governor of Colorado and 
other dignitaries were featured. Originally, six railroads took 
part in creating this market, but one pulled out and started 
another market on Denargo Street. Today,only a few specialty 
houses remain on Wazee Market — all of the large produce 
houses have long since moved to Denargo Market. 





SOME OF Denver's produce men in the early 
days of the Denargo and Wazee Markets are 
shown in the above photo, taken in 1940. Left 
to right (bottom row): Victor A. Famularo, 
Vincent R. Famularo, Joseph A. Famularo, all 
of V. Famularo & Sons; Bill Powell, Powell 


Brokerage; Dan Dawson, D. D. Dawson Com- 





pany; Otto Henchman, Lynch Produce Com- 
pany. (top row): Irving Roach, V. Famularo & 
Sons; Boyd Kiester, Boyd Potato Company; 
Van Wert and J. C. Gwillim, both of J. C. 
Gwillim Produce and Al Schertzer, Midland 
Produce Produce Company. 





REPACKERS OF 


FRESH TOMATOES 


"Dixie Belle’’ “Dixie Queen’’ 
brands 
ane 
Receivers and Jobbers of Quality Produce 
TOMATOES - APPLES - POTATOES 
ONIONS - CITRUS 
eee 




















PHONE AREA CODE 504 
523-1521 (pp) Sal Peraino or Jim Lee 





NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 70130 














Terminal Market 


New Orleans 


(627,525 ) 


Orleans Parish 

Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for New Orleans amounted to 
15,702 carlot equivalents 
consisting of 2,223 by rail and 
13,479 by truck. 

Sources: Heaviest 
movements come from 
Louisiana, California, Florida, 
Texas, Washington and 
Colorado, in that order, with 
the exception of bananas. 

Distribution: Approximately 
50 per cent of the total receipts 
move through receivers, 
jobbers and wholesalers to 
retail outlets, hotels, 
restaurants, institutions and 
steamship trade. The other 50 
per cent is received by the ten 
local and national chains. 

Markets: Two primary 
wholesale markets. Poydras 
Street Market includes 12 
wholesalers and accounts for 65 
per cent of total receipts. (One 
wholesaler included here 
located across Mississippi River 
in Westwego.) Sixteen of the 
wholesalers located on the 
French Market account for 35 
per cent of total receipts. The 
city also has a Farmers Market, 
located in the French Market 
area, and dating back to 1813. 
The market, two and one-half 
blocks long, is comprised of 168 
stalls. Principal buyers are 

peddlers, retailers and local 





wholesale truck jobbers. 
Louisiana growers account for 
over 90 per cent of the produce 
received on the Farmers 
Market, with the balance 
coming from Mississippi and 
Alabama. 

Market Hours: Complete 
control is lacking on market 
hours except for Sunday 
closing. Generally both markets 
open at 6 a.m. and close at 5 
p.m. throughout the year. 
Markets close on January 1, day 
before Ash Wednesday, July 4, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving, 
December 25. 

Railroads: Principal lines 
serving produce markets deliver 
primarily to team tracks of 
carriers serving the market: 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; Illinois 
Central, Julia Street; Southern 
Pacific, Lafayette Street and 
Elysian Fields Avenue — Track 
12; Louisville & Nashville, Julia 
Street, Missouri Pacific; Texas 
& Pacific; Louisiana & 
Arkansas. South Liberty, 
Jefferson Davis; Louisiana 
Southern, St. Louis Street; New 
Orleans & Northeastern. 

Banks: Serving the produce 
industry; Whitney National 
Bank, Poydras Street branch, 
501 Camp Street (70130) and 
French Market branch, 1039 
Decatur Street (70116); Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce, French 
Market Branch, 941 Decatur 
Street (70116). 

Inspection: USDA, 5027 
Federal Office Bldg., 701 
Loyola Ave. (70113), Tel 527- 
6741. 

PACA: Nearest office, Fort 


Worth, Tex. Federal-State 
Market News, Fruit & Vegetable 
Division, 1412 Masonic Temple 
Building, Tel 529-2411, 
extension 6105, Edison D. 
Miller. 





Terminal Market 


Pompano 
Beach 
(15,992) 


Broward Co; Railroads, Fla 
E Cost, S C L; Banks Ist Natl 
Bk Pompano Beach Bk & Tr 
Co. Pompano State Farmers 
Market, A C Alderman, mgr. & 
asst. director. 

Pompano Beach State 
Farmers Market is one of the 
largest shipping point markets 
in the country. It draws supplies 
of both fruit and vegetables 
from & wide area and is an 
important originating point for 
the ‘‘Mixer’’. 

An unusual situation is worth 
noting at the market. Most of 
the produce is moved to 
receiving points by buying 
brokers who are also shippers. 
Something like 100 such brokers 
are registeredd each year by 
Market Manager A. C. 
Alderman. 

Selling brokers at this point 
represent growers and make 
sales direct to these buying 
brokers. The selling brokers do 
not attempt to sell the receiving 
trade except for an occasional 
shipment. 

















For Top Brokerage Service In 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Phone Area Code 504 
525-5550 (ss) 525-5249 (pp) 


Fred C. Ebel or Mrs. Fred C. Ebel 


FRED C. EBEL & CO: 


Successor 


EBEL BROKERAGE CO. 
FRUIT and PRODUCE 
510 S. PETERS STREET 


NEW ORLEANS. LA. 70130 




































































Discover for 
Yourself the 
FINE QUALITY 


Serving the New Orleans 3 


Area Since 1904 










We Are The Oldest Established 
PRODUCE HOUSE in NEW ORLEANS 
That Has Been Operating Continously 
Under the Same Trade Name! 
Receiver - Jobbers - Repackers 
offering FROZEN Produce items. 








and the complete 
line of 


Fresh Fruits & Vegetables 


PHONE 
AREA CODE 504 


L.D. 428 (ss) 529-4681 (pp) 
ROSARIO or V. A. GUERCIO 


“Now starting our 65th Year in New Orleans, Louisiana” 


R. GUERCIO & SON," ™ 


200 North Peters St. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 70150 
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A-1 CITRUS COMPANY 
614 E. 9th St. 


A & M PRODUCE COMPANY 
1057 $. San Padro St. 


ACE PRODUCE COMPANY 
1064 S. Sen Julien St. 


ALOHA PAPAYA CO. 
620 Birch Ave. 


AMERICAN PRODUCE CO. 
778 Market Court 


$. ANSHIN PRODUCE CO. 
IHS S$. Sen Pedro St. 


APEX PRODUCE COMPANY 
2045 Violet St. 


ARROW PRODUCE COMPANY 
1255 Produce Row 


ATLAS VEGETABLE EXCHANGE 
1000 S$. San Julian St. 


BELLI PRODUCE 
512 Cowless St., Long Beach 


JOE BILLITTI PRODUCE CO. 
1103 S. Sen Julian St. 


JACK L. BROSTOFF CO. 
770 Market Court 


C & M CITRUS DIST. 
1116 Wall St. 


CALAVO GROWERS 
4833 Everett Ave. 


CAL FRUIT COMPANY 
718 Market Court 


CALIF. PROD. WHOLESALERS 
4917 Mason St., Seuth Gate 


CALSTATE PRODUCE CO. 
1057 S. Sen Pedro St. 


CAL VITA PRODUCE CO. 
772 $. Central Ave. 


CHRIS CARDENAZ 
250 Whelesele Terminal Bldg. 


L. B. BUTLER 


278 Whelesale Terminal Bidg. 


BOYD CO. DIST., INC. 


276 Wholesale Terminal Bidg. 


CASTRO & SON 
752 S. Alemede St. 





we’re in LOS ANGELES every 
with fresh produce out of this world 


K. H. CHEW PRODUCE CO. 
969 S. San Pedro St. 


CHOUMAS PRODUCE COMPANY 
1001 S. San Pedro St. 


CHUCK PRODUCE COMPANY 
118 S$. Sen Julian St. 


CHUNGKING PRODUCE COMPANY 
1068 S. San Julian St. 


CITY MARKET 
1057 $. San Pedro St. 


CITY SEA FOOD COMPANY 
414 Towne Ave. 


COAST PRODUCE CO. 
1011 S. San Julian St. 


COAST CITRUS 
983 S. San Pedro St. 


COLTON & WOOD 
814 Linden St. 


CONSOLIDATED WESTGATE PRODUCE, INC. 


746 Market Court 


CORSARO PRODUCE 
2026 Violet 


COZZA BROTHERS 
746 S. Central Ave. 


W. W. CRENSHAW COMPANY 
712 Market Court 


CROWN PRODUCE COMPANY 
953 S. San Pedro St. 


C. W. PRODUCE COMPANY 
1036 S. San Julian St. 


CAL-0-VEGETABLE EXCHANGE 
924 S. San Julian St. 


DIAMOND VEGETABLE CO. 
746 $. Central Ave. 


D. W. D. PRODUCE CO. 
P. 0. Box 1025, San Juan Capistrano 


DOUGLAS BROTHERS PRODUCE 
650 Cowles St., Long Beach 


CENTRAL WHOLESALE MARKET CO. 
1211 E. Olympic Bivd. 


JOWN L. CHASE & SON 
280 Wholesale Terminal Bldg. 


CHARLES E. GILB CO., INC. 
271 Wholesale Terminal Bidg. 


HARRY DRAMAN PRODUCE CO. 
1904 E. 8th St. 


EAGLE PRODUCE CO. 
937 S. San Pedro St. 


W. FAY COMPANY 
784 Market Court 


H & M FUJISHIGE CO. 
1057 S. San Pedro St. 


GILBERT NUT 
1101S, San Pedro St. 


G & G PRODUCE CO. 
934 S. Wall St. 


GIUMARRA BROS. FRUIT 
734 Market Court 


GLENDALE PRODUCE CO. 
715 $. Central Ave. 


GOGIAN AVOCADO CO. 
1011 S. San Pedro St. 


GONZALES PRODUCE 
1308 £. 7th St. 


GROWERS MARKETING CO. 
628 E. 9th St. 

H & F PRODUCE CO. 

7525S. Central Ave. 


H & O PRODUCE CO. 
1057 S. San Pedro St. 


HARBOR BANANA CO. 
1420 Panorama Drive, Long Beach 


HAGGAI BROS. PRODUCE 
671 Bienvenida, Pacific Palisades 


HALL, HAAS & VESSEY 
734 S. Central Ave. 


HEARSH BROTHERS 
1103 $. San Julian St. 


HELGESON PRODUCE CO. 
568 E. Olympic Blvd. 


J. HELIMAN FRUIT & VEG. INC. 
1345 E. 8th St. 


HAMMOND WHOLESALE 
310 E. B St., Wilmington 


WILLIAM E. HOOKER 
746 S. Central Ave. 


LOS ANGELES NUT HOUSE 
722 Market Court 


1 & T PRODUCE COMPANY 
1057 S. San Pedro St. 


IDEAL MELON COMPANY 
1057 $. San Pedro St. 


J & Q PRODUCE COMPANY 
1030 S. Wall St. 

J&R PRODUCE CO. 

250 Wholesale Terminal Bidg. 
K & M PRODUCE CO. 

250 Wholesale Terminal Bidg. 


K&S JOBBERS 
1057 S$. San Pedro St. 


KAPLAN’S FRUIT & PRODUCE 
762 Market Court 


MAX KAUFMAN CO. 
750 S. Central Ave. 


KUBOTA PRODUCE CO. 
1057 $. San Pedro St. 


A. K. KUSHI 
1101 S. San Julian 


L. A. CHILE HOUSE 
710 S. Central Ave. 


L. A. NUT HOUSE 
722 Market Court 


L. A. POTATO DIST. 
796 Market Court 


L. A. VEGETABLE EXCHANGE 
788 S. Central Ave. 


LAZARUS FRUIT CO. 
720 S. Central Ave. 


LEE LIEU PRODUCE CO. 
250 Wholesale Terminal Bldg. 


J. D, LOUIE PRODUCE CO. 
250 Wholesale Terminal Bidg. 


LOUIE PRODUCE CO. 
976 S. San Julian St. 


TED LOUIE PRODUCE 
250 Wholesale Terminal Bldg. 


CHARLES C. MC CANN CO. 
780 Warehouse St. 


LOS ANGELES UNION TERMINAL CO. 


250 Wholesale Terminal Bldg. 


A. LEVY & J. ZENTNER 
1525 E. 8th St. 


E. NICHOLAS & SON, INC. 
746 S. Central Ave., Rm. 215 


MAGGIO & COMPANY 
792 Market Court 


MASIELLO FRUIT CO. 
250 Wholesale Terminal Bldg. 


MODERN VEGETABLE PRODUCE 
1057 S. San Pedro St. 


MONTELEONE MICHEL CO. 
944 S. San Julian St. 


MORENO BROTHERS 
1054 $. Sen Julian St. 


MORSE & CHORNA 
1124 $. San Julian St. 


BEACH MORITA PRODUCE CO. 
620 E. 12th St. 


AL MUNARI PRODUCE CO. 
262 Wholesale Terminal Bldg. 


MUSHROOMS, INC. 
510 E. Olympic Bivd. 


MUTUAL PRODUCE CO. 
921 S. San Pedro St. 


ART NERIO PRODUCE CO. 
250 Wholesale Terminal Bldg. 


NEW 5:0. AND TOMATO 
1024 Lawrence St. 


NORTHERN PRODUCE CO. 
1000 Wall: St. 


OGAWA BROTHERS 
250 Wholesale Terminal Bldg. 


OLYMPIC PRODUCE 
1020 $. San Julian St. 


OLIVA FRUIT CO. 
1057 S. San Pedro St. 


OXNARD CELERY DIST. 
915 S. San Pedro St. 


PACIFIC BANANA CO. 
7445. Alameda St. 


PACIFIC VIEW PRODUCE CO. 
704 $. Central Ave. 


PAN AM DIST. COMPANY 
11S. Sen Pedro St. 


PINKY DISTRIBUTORS 
1352 E. 8th St. 


WILLIAM PULISEVICH 
212 Wholesale Terminal Bidg. 


SAN PEDRO FRUIT & PRODUCE 
75\ Channel St., San Pedro 


PLAKOS PRODUCE CO. 
1307 E. 8th St. 


POOR SAM PRODUCE CO. 
1022 S. San Julien St. 


POTATO SALES CO. 
1125 S. San Pedro St. 


PRODUCERS SALES CO. 
1017 S. San Pedro St. 


PRODUCE SPECIALTIES 
732 Market Court 


PROGRESSIVE PRODUCE 
1221 Wholesale St. 


R & J PRODUCE CO. 
1022 S. San Pedro St. 


RELIABLE PRODUCE CO. 
651 Kohler St. 


RUDNICK FRUIT CO. 
740 $. Central Ave. 


$ & D PRODUCE CO. 
250 Wholesale Terminal Bldg. 


$ & M PROUCE CO. 
250 Wholesale Terminal Bidg. 


SANG HOP COMPANY 
748 S. Central Ave. 


MAX SCHARLIN COMPANY 
758 Market Court 


SEASON PRODUCE CO. 
1044 San Julien St. 


SHAPIRO-GILMAN-SHANDLER 
1059 San Pedro St. 


PAUL TAORMINA PRODUCE 
2806 Antisana, Hacienda Heights 


R. A. WALDSMITH CO. 
201 Wholesale Terminal Bidg. 


WATTEN DIST. INC. 
1809 Industrial St. 


TIMES PRODUCE CO. 
1071S. Sen Pedre St. 


TOKAY PRODUCE CO. 
770 $. Central Ave. 


TORN & GLASSER, INC. 
1326 E. 8th St. 


TRIO PRODUCE CO. 
1057 $. San Pedro St. 


helping to feed millions 


TRADEWINDS PRODUCE CO. 
780 Warehouse 


UMINA BROS. 
708 $. Central Ave. 


UNITED CELERY GROWERS, INC. 
3813 W. Doris Ave., Oxnard 


VALLEY FRUIT & PRODUCE 
966 S. Sen Julian St. 


JOUN VASQUEZ PRODUCE 
1250 Produce Rew 


VASQUEZ PRODUCE CO. 
1319 E. Oth St. 


VARIETY FRUIT CO, 

1012 Sen Julien St. 

W & S PRODUCE CO. 

746 S. Central Ave, 

WEST COAST MUSHROOM 
1309 E. 8th St. 


WEST FRUIT CO. 
710 Market Court 


WONG KIM PRODUCE CO. 
792 S. Central Ave. 


WONDER PRODUCE CO. 
620 E. 9th St. 


WOO LEE PRODUCE Co. 
742 S. Central Ave. 


YOUNG and SON 
746 S. Central Ave. 


JAMES SILVIO 
1057 $. San Pedre St. 


SONNY SHALHOUS CO. 
805 McGarry St. 


SOUTHLAND PRODUCE CO. 
706 Market Court 


SUPREME BROKERS 
744 $. Alamede St. 


TN T PRODUCE CO. 
746 S. Central Ave. 


ALBERT WOO CO. 
1315 E. 7th St. 


FRED E. BOEKENOOGEN 
R. A. WALDSMITH CO. 
746 $. Central Ave. Rm. 201 


J. 0. YUNGFLEISCH INSURANCE 
Wilshire Blvd. 


ZIEGLER PRODUCE CO. 
117 S$. Sen Julien St. 


Associated Produce Dealers and Brokers of Los Angeles, Inc. 


representing 


THE LOS ANGELES TERMINAL MARKETS 
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THE SUPPLIERS 


of 


CALIFORNIA’S MARKETS 


tables for the mgfkets within its borders, both large and small. But Californians, probably 


the best fed ped 


Obviously, img state of California provides the major source of fresh fruits and vege- 


ffi the world insofar as fresh fruit and veztable volume and variety are 


concerned, depefid on many other states as well as other countries throughout the world 
for their daily diet. The wows = ilation, based on the 1966 unloads in the Los Angeles 
era 


market, as compiled by the F 


-State News Service of USDA, can be used safely as a 


guide as to the Comparative dependence onout-of-stateshipping districts for all markets 


within Californias*: 
vy 


~ 


a 
@ CALIFORNIA: 66.402 carlots: Apples. 
apricots, asparagus: aVocadoes. beans. 
heets. blueberries: broccoli, cabbage. 
cantaloupes, carroté, 6auliflower. cel- 
ery. cherries. green Corn, cucumbers. 
eggplant, escarole, endive. grapefruit. 
grapes, greens, hotieydews. lemons. 
lettuce. romaine, mixed vegetables. 
nectarines, onions, ofanges, peaches, 
pears, green peas, peppers. plums. 
potatoes, radishes, apinach, squash, 
strawberries, sweetpotatoes, tanger: 
ines, tomatoes, turnips and rutabagas. 
artichokes, Brussels sprouts, Chinese 
cabbage. garlic. limés, miscellaneous 
Oriental vegetables. niushrooms, okra. 
parsnips. pumpkins, rhubarb, water: 
melons, 
@ WASHINGTON: 4.858 earlots: Apples. 
asparagus. blucherries, cherries. green 
corn. nectarines. onions, peaches. 
pears, plums, potatves. turnips. 
® MEXICO: 4.222 carlots: Asparagus. 
cabbage. cantaloupes; cucumbers. evg- 
plant. honey dews, miscellaneous mel- 
ons, onions, oranges, green peas, pep- 
pers, squash. straw berries, tangerines. 
tomatoes, Brussels sprouts. garlic. 
limes, mangoes. miscellaneous citrus 
fruits, peas, plantains, watermelons. 
exotic fruits, ‘ 
e vnizona: 3.136 earlots: Beans. 
broccoli, cabbage. cantaloupes. car- 
rots, cauliflower. celery, green corn. 
escarole. endive. grapefruit. grapes. 
honevdews, miscellanéous melons, let- 
tuce, romaine. oniona, green onions. 
oranges, peaches, potatoes, radishes. 


spinach, squash, sweetpotatoes. tan- 
verines, tomatoes. watermelons, Brus- 
sels sprouts, limes, miscellaneous cit- 
rus fruits, herbs, is 

@ iwatto: 2.395 carlotef Apples, cher- 
ries, green corn, niited vegetables. 
nectarines, onions. peaches. pears. 
green peas. plums, potatoes, 


@ OREGON: 2.131 carlots: Apples. 
cherries, green corn, mixed greens. 
onions, peaches. pears. plums. pota- 
toes, radishes. turnips. 

@ FLORIDA: 1.533 carlots: Avocadoes, 
beans, green corn, cucumbers. egg: 


plant. grapefruit. oranges. peppers. 
potatoes. radishes. squash. tomatoes, 
watermelons. limes, miscellaneous cit- 


rus, mangoes. exotic fruits, 


e@ TEXAS: 536 carlots: Beets, canta- 
loupes. carrots. celery, green corn, 
cucumbers. grapefruit. greens. honev- 
dews and miscellaneous melons. on- 
ions. oranges. peppers. potatoes, 
squash, sweetpotatoes, tangerines, to- 


matoes, watermelons. 


e nawan: 485) carlots: Mangoes. 
miscellaneous Oriental .. vegetables. 


pineapples. exotic fruits. 


e ura: 376 carlots: Apples. cher- 
ries, onions, peaches, plums, potatoes. 
@ CANADA: 221 carlots: Apples. cher- 


ries, potatoes, 


@ couorapo: 143° carlots: Apples. 
cherries. onions. potatoes. 

The remaining suppliers, in order 
of their importance. include New 
Mexico. 53 carlots: Nevada. 44 
carlots: Massachusetts, 39° carlots: 
Maine. 31 carlots: New York. 28 
cartlots: South Carolina, 25 carlots: 
Chile. 15 carlots: Wisconsin. 13 ear- 
lots: and Montana. 12 carlots. 


Others supplying in carlot quantity 
included Alabama, Ilinois. Michigan. 
Minnesota. Nebraska. New Hamp- 
shire. North Carolina, North Dakota. 
Oklahoma. Vermont. South Africa. 
and the West Indies. Hong Kong. and 
Italy. 


Bananas. which accounted for 8.325 
carlot equivalents. arrived by a vari- 
ety of methods from several Central 
and South American points. 








TAKING THE “UN” 


The Nation’s 


No. I Consumer 
...Expert Wholesalers Serve It Well 


Sometimes obscured by the fact 
that California is the largest fresh 
fruit and vegetable producingstate is 
the truth that it is also the largest 
consuming entity of the United 
States. Its wholesale markets handle 
a larger volume of fresh fruits and 
vegetables than in in any other state. 


The fact that California emergea 
as number one in population, having 
displaced New York in recent years, 
is only part of the reason. Proximity 
of California markets to the products 
of the shipping areas, with produce 
getting to retail stores within a 
few hours after being harvested, is 
one factor. Another is that fruits, 
melons and vegetables can be picked 
riper and thus more flavorful for the 
markets of California. Climate be- 
ing what it is, the succession of 
products moves around the calendar. 


To the men in California’s produc- 
ing districts who have, are and will 
fulfill the ‘‘California/Arizona Heri- 
tage’ are the men who have built, 
maintained and are advancing some 


of the nation’s most efficient, capa- 
ble and most dependable markets. 


San Francisco is the oldest. Los 
Angeles is the largest. Today the 
San Francisco Bay area is served by 
the well defined wholesale markets 
of San Francisco, South San Francis- 
co, Oakland and San Jose. Equally 
important to the feeding of the con- 
sumers of California are the whole- 
sale facilities in the cities of Sac- 
ramento, Stockton, Fresno, and San 
Diego. In addition, dozens of smaller 
communities, such as San Bernar- 
dino, Bakersfield, Monterey, Long 
Beach and many others, have equally 
skilled experts who play an im- 
portant part in the active produce 
pattern of the state. 


On these pages, a part of The 
Packer’s 75th anniversary issue, is 
told some of the happenings of the 
past, the pattern of today’s giant 
wholesaling industry, and a hint at 
the future of the markets of this 
country’s number one consuming 
state. 


OF UNUSUAL 





Our 75th Message: 


It’s more than congratulations to 
The Packer. Since Produce Special- 
ties was started in 1962, The Packer 
has been both’a valuable source of 
information afid a wonderful ‘‘sell- 
ing tool’’ for us. 


Today, we salute with equal en- 
thusiasm thé-felp and assistance 
supplied by the Federal-State Mark- 
et News Service. 


Finally, a plain, honest ‘thank 
you” to growers, shippers, whole- 
salers and retailers who have help- 
ed us grow in six short years. 





Apples (Candied) 
Avocados (Cocktail) 
Carob 
Carrots (French) 
(English) 
Cassnua 
Chayotes 
Cherimoyas 
Chinese Fruits and 
Vegetables 
Chives (Pot) 
Chives (Cut) 
Chokes (Marinated) 
Coconut (Husk) 
Corn and Gourds 
Cucumbers 
-Armenian 
-Hothouse 
-Lemon 
Endive 
Garlic 
Ginger 


Grapefruit 
Guavas 

Herbs 

Horseradish 

Chokes (Jerusalem) 
Kinnows 





Kiwi Fruit 
Kumquats 
Leek 


Lemons 

Limes 

Loquats 

Mangoes 

Mexican Fruits and 
Vegetables 

Minneolas 

Mint (Pot) 

Mint (Cut) 


Mushrooms 
Mushrooms (Marinated) 
Onions (Pearl) 

Oranges 

Papayas 

Passion Fruit 
Persimmons 

Pomelo 

Prickly Pears 

Quince 

Radish (Black) 


Rhubarb 


Sapotes 
Shallots 

Squash (Turban) 
Sugar Cane 
Tangerines 
Tarragon 
Pomegranates 
Watercress 


Weikiwas 








732 Market Court 
LOS ANGELES 


Guy Panno (left) sees to it that 
“the House of Kiwi’ is a lot 
more than that. He not only 
keeps us “big” in grapefruit, 
but in mushrooms and rhubarb. 
That’s his son, Danny (right). 
He's of the third generation of 
grapefruit specialists. You all 
Know Grandpa Carlo. 


90021 


Guy Panno 
Frieda Caplan 


Tel. (213) 
627-2981 


Frieda Caplan (left), discusses a 

new mushroom carton (specifi- 
cally designed for air shipments) 
with Gordon Fisher* (center) of 
Container Corporation and Sam 
Mendoza (left), Sam is our 
mushroom manager-expert. 








Our Daily Job. 


To bring you, not just in Los An- 
geles but in other markets through- 
out the Nation, the “‘exotic,” the 
‘rare,’ the ‘‘unusual’’. and the 
‘specialty’ fresh fruits and vege- 
tables; 


To supply them in such a manner 
that they fit neatly into the mer- 
chandising and display require- 
ments of today’s modern retailing; 


To back them up with information, 
promotional aids and helps for con- 
sumers so that the ‘“un’’ comes 
completely out of the ‘‘unusual.”’ 








PRODUCE SPECIALTIES, INC., Los Angeles 














Happy 75th, “MR. PACKER! 
from all of us in the New 


SAN FRANCISCO PRODUCE TERMINAL 


celebrating our fifth year in 


the largest and most modern 
terminal market in the West 


SUPPLYING THE NEEDS OF TEN COUNTIES AND ACROSS THE SEAS 





Air Fresh Perishables 


Clark, L. R., Co. 





Leutza, Joseph, Co. 


Rem Brokerage Co. 











American Poultry Co. 


John Demartini Co. 





Linale Drayage Co. 





Robinson, C. H., Co. 














Bank of America 


Farmers Exchange 





Lippi, 0., & Co. 








Shamrock Produce Co. | 














Berti Produce Co. 





Ghiselli Bros. 





Lucky Strike 
Brokerage, Inc. 





Simonian, K. H., & Co. | 














Bressi, H. J., Co. 





Globe Produce Co. 





Maffei Produce Co. 





Solari-Aliaga Co., 


INC. 

















Bundros Restaurant 











Imperial Produce 





Market Grill 








Stanley Produce Co. 














Burger, George L. 





Jacobs, Malcolm & Burtt 


Moreggia & Son 





Star Fruit & Produce 


INC. 











Bushala, Sam 


Lee Bros. 
Wholesale Produce Div. 





Mushroom Distributors 





Sunrise Produce Co., 


INC. 














City Fruit & Produce 











Lendaris, Gregory 











Karl Noelting Co., Inc. 











Tilt Restaurant 














Tocchini & Dianda 








United Packaging Co. 








Washington Vegetable 














Freight Checkers, Clerical 
Employees & Helpers, 











Commission Market 


Drivers, Salesmen & Helpers 
Local No. 280 











WHOLESALE FRUIT & PRODUCE DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION of SAN FRANCISCO, Manager 


George H. Casey., Jr., Executive Secretary e 2095 Jerrold Ave., San Francisco 94124 @ phone (415) 826-7133 
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Los Angeles Wholesalers Have 
Confidence in Their Future 


LOS ANGELES—During the 
last quarter century, the Los 
Angeles Terminal Market has 
lost a lot of volume to shipping 
districts. The latter now supply 
a substantial portion of supplies 
direct to major retail 
organizations, and in addition 
have taken over a substantial 
part of the inter-state shipment 
of fresh fruits and vegetables 
from Los Angeles. 

Despite these two drastic 
changes, there is plenty of 
wholesaler confidence in the 
future. This fact was reported 
recently by the Western Grower 
& Shipper, whose publisher, 
Lew Robison, pointed out that 
for the last decade Los Angeles 
has continued to maintain a 
level of around 110,000 carlot 
equivalents and a volume of 
more than $300 million. 
Furthermore, that the industry 
leaders here feel the volume 
wili continue to climb. 

The biggest customers are the 
group which, industry 
mythology has it, bypasses the 
market — the chain stores. ‘‘In 
our own operation, chains 
represent 40-50 per cent of the 
volume,” reports Art LaLonde, 
Jr., vice president of Valley 
Fruit and Produce Company, 
‘‘and for the market as a whole, 
the percentage is even higher. 
We think that in the years 
ahead, we will do more and 
more business with the chains 
for the simple reason that this is 
the direction food retailing is 
going. When it comes to fresh 
produce, we can do a better job 
for them here in the market 
than they can do for themselves 
buying directly in the field. We 
simply have to get them to take 
advantage of our services.” 

The advantages of buying in 
the market instead of the field, 
as LaLonde sees it, are seven 
fold: 

— The buyer has the ability 
to see and to compare. ‘‘There 
are very few items which are 
grown in only one place these 
days,”’ he explains, ‘‘and even 
the biggest chains do not have a 
man on the ground in all 
districts. Even if they did, there 
is no way to make the 
comparison for quality and 
appearance which is available 
here in the market. One house 
may have lots from several 
different shippers or several 
different districts, and even if 
one does not, there is another a 
few feet away who probably 
will.” é 

— The market shortens the 
time-distance factor between 
the chain and its buyer and 
helps to regulate the supplies. 
‘Even here in California, where 
most of the produce comes 
from, there is a three or four- 
day lag between the placing of 
the order and the delivery to the 
store,’ LaLonde declared. “If 
an item happens to move 
slowly, a store is likely to be 
faced with full shelves and 
warehouses and an unwanted 
car on the siding. 

“The market takes its orders 
on a daily basis — even shorter 
much of the time — and the 
operator can have _ fresh 
supplies daily without worrying 
about getting rid of old 
supplies, frequently at a loss.”’ 

— Convenience should also 
rank high in the produce 
manager’s consideration. ‘A 
car or a truck is a single 


delivery,’ he said, ‘‘and if the 
store runs short, there is a blank 
space on the shelves. Our trucks 
make daily deliveries and there 
are times when we go back two 
or three times if the customer 
needs the merchandise.” 

— Nor does the direct buyer 
have the recourse which he has 
in dealing with the market. 
“For a store which specializes 
in good quality produce,” the 
market man continued, “‘it has 
to have it or he will lose 
business. Our customers know 
that we are reliable and that we 
will take back and replace 
anything which is not up to 
standard. It is pretty difficult — 
even impossible — to return a 
car that was bought 300 miles or 
a thousand miles away. The 
buyer’s only recourse is a price 
adjustment. And a price 
adjustment doesn’t improve the 
quality of the produce on the 
shelves.”’ 


— The typical market 
operator also protects his 
customers in time of shortage. 
“We cannot do anything about 
the shortages when they come 
up,’ LaLonde declared, 
“because we will probably be 
short, too. But we do adjust our 
distribution so that our 
customers will at least have a 
small supply of an item and will 
not face the embarrassment of 
telling the housewife that he is 
out and cannot get supplies.” 


— Last but not least is the 
matter of price. “The theory 
that buying direct is cheaper is 
not always the case,’ he 
explained. ‘‘There are times 
when one place is asking a 
higher price than another, and 
if the chain is buying at the high 
priced place, that’s what he gets 
for the day. The man in the 
market is usually in touch with 
all places and can buy at an 
advantage. On spinach, for 
example, I have seen times 
when buyers in the field were 
paying 75 cents a box more than 
the price in the market.” 


There is no way, LaLonde 
feels, for the retail 
organizations to provide these 
services for themselves because 
of the commission merchant's 
advantage of knowledge of the 
market. ‘“‘The wholesale 
markets, like everything else is 
moving into an era of 
specialization,’ he explained. 
“Here at Valley, our top 
commodities are artichokes, 
Brussels sprouts, asparagus, 
and strawberries, and we have 
eight salesmen working on 
them. We handle a lot of other 
things, too, but there are some 
items — potatoes, lettuce, and 
bananas — which we never 
touch. 


‘“‘We gave up handling them 
because houses specializing in 
them could do a better job and 
get the customers. The big 
chains could hire specialists to 
cover quite a few crops, I 
suppose, but the list of fresh 
items is getting long and longer 
and they will never be able to 
staff to cover all of them.” 


Distribution in the Los 
Angeles market follows the 
general pattern of markets 
everywhere. Jim Hoadley, 


manager of the Associated 
Produce Dealers and Brokers of 
Los Angeles, estimates that 
about 22 per cent of the total 
perishable volume is bought 
direct and delivered to the 
chains. In addition, about 60 per 
cent of the volume which is 
handled by market firms never 
passes through the market itself 
but is delivered directly to the 
docks and warehouses of the 
same chains. 


The other major local outlets 
are the co-op groups in which 
one organization buys for a 
group of stores to give them 
some of the chain mass buying 
power, the big number of 
unaffiliated independents, and 
the institutional trade. The 
latter, Hoadley reports, is now a 
large segment of the market 
and is destined to get larger. 
“Although the shipper seldom 
stops it, the hotels, restaurants, 
schools, hospitals are big 
business, and they are going to 
get bigger,”’ he declares. ‘‘We 
live in an affluent society and 
more and more people eat out. 
Some of the purveyors who 
service these outlets handle 
volumes which are as big as 
individual wholesale houses or 
grower-shipper companies.” 


If service and knowledge are 
important in keeping the 
market itself prosperous, they 
are the difference between life 
and death for the purveyors. G 
& G Produce Company, the 
biggest of the organizations in 
the Los Angeles area, sells the 
equivalent of 30 cars a week and 
grosses well over $3 million a 
year, but it has no unimportant 
customers. “‘We have some 
orders which may fill a truck,” 
reports G & G manager Bob 
Hana, ‘and we have little coffee 
shops which may want six heads 
of lettuce and five pounds of 
tomatoes. We get it there when 
and where they want it because 
we sell service — _ not 
merchandise.”’ 


The big purveyor has a more 
complex operation than the 
others in the system. G & G has 
56 full time employees, a fleet 
of 18 trucks, distribution routes 
reaching out 50 miles in all 
directions, and a list of 
commodities which adds to the 
standard items with such things 
as tossed green salad mix, cole 
slaw, diced carrots. 


Demand for pre-prepared 
items is growing and, Hana 
believes, will continue to grow. 
“Right now, most of this 
demand is from the smaller 
operators,”’ he explains. ‘Few 
of them can afford full time 
people to trim lettuce, peel 
fruit, and the like. But as labor 
costs increase, we can expect 
the same from the big volume 
operators. If we can do the job 
at a lower cost than they can, 
we are going to have to do it.” 


Hana and the other purveyors 
depend completely on the LA 
market for their supplies. “‘In 
some items, we are big enough 
to handle in carlot quantities,” 
he declared, ‘and we have 
bought direct in the past. But 
no more! We have gotten stung 
on poor quality and on 








GERST 


MARKETING COMPANY, INC. 


Since 1948 
Serving 


Shippers of Quality 
Fruits, Vegetables and Melons 


in the 


LOS ANGELES 


Market and Its Dealers 
Who Want the Best for 


the Housewives 


of Southern California 


GERST MARKETING COMPANY, INC. 


HOWARD H. GERST 


510 East Olympic Blvd., Suite 15 - 16, Los Angeles 90015 
LD (213) 747-8780 (ss) 


747-5219 (pp) 








deterioration in storage and 
have ended up with unhappy 
customers. We buy on the 
market so that we will have 
someone to fall back on in 
case of trouble and so we will 
know exactly what we are 
getting on a day-to-day basis.” 


The purveyors, unlike the 
grower-shipper or the 
wholesaler, do not like to see 
high markets. “We have a goal 
of a certain mark-up on each 
package we deliver,” Hana 
explains, “‘but at times of high 
market we can not reasonably 
ask it. A $1 mark-up on a carton 
of lettuce on a $2 market will 
not bring any complaints, but 
let it get to $5 and the customer 
would kick us out in the street if 
we asked it. 


“The same is true of the other 
restaurant-hotel staples. If 
there is a protracted period of 
high prices in lettuce, tomatoes, 
potatoes, cabbage, onions, or 
romaine, we end up operating 
at a loss for the period.” 





Jacobs, Maleolm 
& Burtt Older 
Than The Packer 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
At 80 years of age, Jacobs, 
Malcolm & Burtt, one of San 
Francisco’s pioneer wholesale 
fruit and produce distributors 
and today still one of the largest 
firms in the San Francisco Bay 
area, is five olders than The 
Packer. 


Founded in 1888, “‘JM&B’’, as 
it has been familiarly known 
both in this area and throughout 
western shipping districts for 
decades, this year celebrates 80 
years of continuous, active 
service here. 


‘‘Historical sequence 
develops the fact that the 
company experienced and 
survived numerous boom and 
depression years, several wars, 
the San Francisco disaster of 
1906 and apparently came back 
stronger each time as a result of 
the experience gained,’’ Milton 
I. Ross, president and general 
manager of the company, 
recently observed to The 
Packer. 


Ross was a leading figure in 
the long struggle to make 
possible the present modern 
San Francisco Produce 
Terminal, and many of its 
tenants consider him _ the 
“‘grandaddy”’ of the market. He 
has been with JM&B for more 
than 45 years. The company was 
founded by A.P. Jacobs, who 
retired from active duty in 1941. 


By Fred H. Siger 


The case for the Terminal 
Market operators is as follows: 

Whereas: Larger selection of 
product is available, and there 
is the opportunity to buy exact 
needs 


Whereas: There are no 
headaches of rejections and 
delays of f.0.b. buying. 

Whereas: The high cost of 
warehousing. 

Whereas: The option exists of 
cost plus or market price 
buying. 

Whereas: The cry of avoid the 
“middleman” is old hat, and 
the terminal is the ‘‘in’’ way to 
procure supplies of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

Therefore: All alert chains, 
cooperations, and _ service 
wholesalers are turning to the 
terminals for supplies. 

Therefore: All wide awake 
shippers are using the terminal 
markets as the orderly 
marketing vehicle. 





Southland Produce Com 


Since 1920 


“SOLID AS GIBRALTAR” 


Proudly Reminds the 


Industry, on the 


Occasion of The Packer's 75th, of the 
Part it and its Affiliates Are Playing 
in the Daily Challenge of Feeding the 








Nation. 


SOUTHLAND 


PRODUCE COMPANY 
706 Market Court, Los Angeles 


Specializing in 
POTATOES 
ONIONS 
YAMS 


Telephone 
(213) 627-2514 


SOL GODDARD 
JOE GODDARD 


RAY DUNHAM 








Consumers of Los Angeles and of the 


pany 





WEST 


FRUIT COMPANY 
714 Market Court, Los Angeles 


Specializing in 
APPLES, PEARS 
TOMATOES, VEGETABLES 
AVOCADOS and 
TROPICAL FRUITS 


Telephone (213) 627-6927 


CAREY GODDARD 
TELFORD DORR 


Tomatoes 


SAM NISHIO 


Vegetables 


YO MIYASATO 
MORRIS GODDARD 


Avocados, Tropical Fruits 
PHIL PIROSANTO 














SOUTHLAND PRODUCE CO. 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
Specializing in its Famous “CADILLAC” Brand 
Quality POTATOES 
Phone (208) 523-3158 - Bill Davis, Bob Bishop, Larry Looslie 

















says that 


to Godliness? 





Leading Handler of Quality Fruits and Vegetables 


freshness is next 


DAY IN, DAY OUT 


24 Hours a Day? 


On The Los Angeles Market 


KAPLAN'S 


Fruit & Produce Company, Inc. 


Receiver e Jobber e Commission Merchant — Serving Southern California Over 20 Years 


Phone (213) 620-9150 


Who 





Congratulates 


THE PACKER 
on a Job Well 


Done, and Wishes 
You 75 More? 


KAPLAN‘S! 
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Fresh Produce Council of 
Southern California Stirs 
Interest in Fresh Circles 


LOS. ANGELES — How to 
increase consumption of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

It is a widely discussed 
subject throughout the 
industry. Something is being 
done here through the Fresh 
Produce Council of Southern 
California, in which all 
segments of the industry, from 
growers to the terminal market 
and retailers, including 
commodity merchandising and 
promotion groups, educators, 
government representatives 
and allied industries, have 
joined forces. 

The idea started April 20-21 at 
an overnight produce seminar 
at Cal Poly in Pomona, Calif. A 
Steering committee of three 
men — Norman Bolstad, now 
president and general manager 
of Shopping Bag Food Stores: 
Bill Rowley of Cal Poly’s 
agricultural department and 
Ralph Pinkerton, manager of 
the California Avocado 
Advisory Board, was appointed 
to plan for the council. 

Bolstad was elected the first 
president and the first general 
membership meeting was held 
Oct. 14, 1965. Around 300 
persons attended the meeting, a 
luncheon meeting. and 
enthusiastically adopted the 
proposed objectives. 

These were and still are: 

1. Improve communications 
between all facets of the fresh 
produce industry 

2. Creation of a sounding 
board where advertising and 
promotional ideas might be 
evaluated. 

3. Publication of a Southern 
California Produce Council 
newsletter to promote an 
improved image of the fresh 
produce industry, particularly 
with retail chain top executives. 

4. Area-wide publicity on the 
values of fresh produce. 

5. Educational materials for 
teachers and students. 

6. To encourage the interest 
of young people in the produce 
industry as a career. 


At the initial meeting more 
than 100 persons signed up as 
members. Since then 
membership has grown steadily 
and now is over the 250 mark. 

The council helds monthly 
luncheon membership 
meetings, with speakers and 
programs aimed primarily at 
the basic issue of increasing 
fresh produce consumption. 

Working on the common 
objective of fresh produce, the 
council has had the effect of 
strengthening relations between 
the Los Angeles terminal 
market and- chain store 
executives. They discuss their 
mutual problems and also meet 
socially through the council. 

The council's advertising and 
promotion programs on behalf 
of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and their public education 
programs meanwhile are 
continuing under well organized 
committees. 

One of the 
projects is the ‘Fiesta of 
Fresh.” This was _ first 
developed in 1966 and has 
become an annual event. 
Promotional material for retail 
store display is provided by the 
council, some of it through 
donations by allied industries. It 
is used for summer retail 
promotions and has encouraged 
retailers to increase their 
advertising of produce items. 

Presidents of the organization 
have been chosen from the 
ranks of chain store executives. 
Jack Hodges of Ralphs Grocery 
Company was the president last 
year and this year the president 
is Harland Heath of Pantry 
Food Markets, Inc. Ralph 
Pinkerton has been secretary of 
the council since its inception 
and Soll Gendel of Southland 
Produce Company has been 
treasurer and membership 
chairman since the beginning. 
Dick Mount of Pacific Fruit & 
Produce Company is editor of 
the council's newsletter. 

Indicating success of the 
council it is receiving letters 


promotion 


from produce people in various 
terminal markets who are 
impressed with the program 
and aim to organize something 
similar for their area. 


Terminal Market 





Cincinnati 


(502,550) 


Hamilton County 

Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for Cincinnati amounted to 
16,775 carlot equivalents 
consisting of 7,278 by rail and 
9.497 by truck. This does not 
include considerable produce 
from nearby growing areas. 
Cincinnati’s trade area includes 
southern and central Ohio. 
northern Kentucky. and much 
of southern Indiana. Greater 
Cincinnati has a population of 
over 1,000,000. 

Sources: Cincinnati receivers 
handle fruits and vegetables 
from every growing section in 
the country. A heavy volume of 
fruits and vegetables are also 
grown in this area. Cincinnati is 
also the center of an important 
greenhouse vegetable growing 
industry, with greenhouse 
vegetables being shipped over a 
wide area. 

Distribution: There are about 
45 receiver-jobbers and brokers 
in Cincinnati serving this trade 
area. In addition, there are 
three national chains and one 
local chain receiving a complete 
line of fruits and vegetables. 

Market: The _ Cincinnati 
produce industry is centered in 
a section generally referred to 
as the Plum Street Yards. 

Railroads: The Cincinnati 
fruit and vegetable industry is 
served by Louisville & 
Nashville, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio and Southern 
Railroads. All of them maintain 
team tracks adjacent to the 
narket area. 

PACA: cincinnati has no lo- 
cal PACA office. The Federal 





Gone the Wavy of the Horse and Buggy 


THE PUSHCART, ONCE a familiar “tool’’ 
in the Los Angeles area, just as it was in 
practically all larger population centers of 
the nation, lasted decades longer than the 
horse and buggy. But its disappearance was 
just as final. This photograph was taken on 








Specializing in CITRUS from 


Florida, Texas and Mexico 
CANTALOUPES, LETTUCE and 


all fruits and vegetables from 
California shipping districts 


752 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles 90021 
LD (213) 622-4515 (ss) 622-7196 (pp) 


Best Wishes to The Packer 
on its 75th Birthday 








the Los Angeles Market about 1929. Later the 
pushcart was largely replaced by house-to- 
house “peddler” trucks, a few of which still 
operate in the Los Angeles area, still pro 
curing their daily needs from the Los Angeles 
Wholesale Markets. 


ED MILLER CO. 
BROKER 


Serving the 


LOS ANGELES 


MARKET 





Cleveland 


(876,050) 


Cuyahoga County 

Volume: 1967 total unloads 
for Cleveland amounted to 
27.079 carlot equivalents 
consisting of 9.796 by rail and 
17,283 by truck 

Sources: Cleveland receivers 
handle fruits from every 
shipping section in the country 
and foreign markets through 
the east and west coasts ports of 
entry. In addition, the area 
surrounding Cleveland 
produces a heavy volume of 
vegetables. There are many 
greenhouses in this area and 
many greenhouse vegetables. 
principally tomatoes. are 
shipped all over the country 
from this area and also to 
Canada. Cleveland is known as 
the greenhouse capital of the 
world 

Distribution: There are 64 
receiver-jobbers and brokers in 
Cleveland serving this trade 
area. In addition, there are 
three national chains operating 
in this area and six local and 
regional chains receiving a 
complete line of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Market: Cleveland is served 
by the Northern Ohio Food 
Terminal, Inc., 3800 Orange 
Ave. (44115). where the local 
fruit and vegetable industry is 
centered: George Urban. 
general manager, Tel. 881-5100. 


Market News Service office is 
located at Room 8415, Federal 
Office Bldg.. 550 Main St. 
(45202), Tel 684-3194. 


Inspection: USDA, Federal 
Office Bldg., 550 Main St. 
(45202), Tel 684-3193. 


Credit Associations: The 
Cincinnati Fruit & Produce 
Credit Association, 27 W. Front. 
St. (45202), Louis B. Prieshoff, 
secretary, Tel. 621-6709. 


Banks: Central Trust 
Company, 4th & Vine Sts 
(45202): First National Bank, 
lll E 4th St. (45202); Fifth- 
Third Union Trust Company, P 
O Box 478 (45201); Provident 


Bank, 7th & Vine Sts (45202). 


San Francisco Produce 
Terminal Has Annual 
Volume of $100 Million 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 


In less than the five years it has: 


been in existence (opening date 
was Oct. 1, 1963), the San 
Francisco Produce Terminal 
has built up an annual business 
of approximately $100 million. 
This fact was revealed recently 
in a report of George Casey Jr.. 
secretary-manager of the 
Wholesale Fruit & Produce 
Dealers Ass'n of San Francisco, 
to San Francisco city officials. 
The association, which is in 
actuality the manager of the 
San Francisco Produce 
Terminal, reports that every 
one of its 84 units, which are 
housed in four 500-foot 
buildings of ultra-modern 
design."are filled and have been 
for some time. In addition to 
the store units, which are 
located in a 26-acre area. the 
market facility includes two 
loading docks, each 7,000 square 
feet, for both intra and inter- 


state receipts and outgoing 
shipments. A total of six miles 
of spur track facilities adjoin 
the market, which today 
houses. in addition to the 
wholesalers, two chain store 
warehousing operations, that of 
Lee Brothers and the United 
Packing Company. The latter is 
a division of Diamond 
Properties, Inc. 


Additional construction facts, 
details and locale of the San 
Francisco Market complete the 


,picture. of what is one of the 


nation’s most modern terminal 
facilities. 


Floors six-inch reinforced 
concrete slab, superstructure of 
pre-fabricated steel; high rib- 
roof and wall panels of No. 26 
U.S. gauge pre-treated acrylic 
enamel finish. Roofs insulated 
with one-inch fibreglass and 
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reflecting foil on bottom, 
equivalent to several inches of 
concrete. 

Fifteen ramps, sloping about 
one-quarter inch to the foot, 
located strategically alongside 
the four buildings. 


TERMINAL AREA 

Completely paved, including 
rail siding areas. Ample parking 
for almost unlimited number of 
trucks and cars, including three 
carports and one truckport. 

San Francisco Produce 
Terminal is located on the south 
side of San _ Francisco’s 
industrial area, only a few 
blocks from the waterfront, ten 
minutes from downtown San 
#rancisco via Third street and a 
few blocks east of the James 
Lick freeway (Federal Highway 
101). Southward the freeway 
becomes the Bayshore freeway 
extending through the 
peninsula down Highway 101 to 
the southern end of the state 
and linking with various routes 
from the San Joaquin valley. 


‘freeway road, and linking to the 


Sacramento valley via 
bridge and Highway 40, z 
north with the Golden Gate 
Freeway (Highway 101) via Van 
Ness Avenue. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Automatic sprinklers through-. 
out. All individual dealer signs 
are uniform lettering and color. 
Most dealers have electric heat 


‘installed in offices. 


REFRIGERATION 


FACILITIES 


Individual dealers installed 
own refrigeration and holding 
boxes, and all houses equipped 
with modern equipment. 
Scatena York, major Bay area 
refrigeration-engineering firm, 
installed most of the major 
refrigeration plants. 





You Bet We Were Proud of Our First Truck — Vintage 





1910 — But There’s Far Greater Pride Today in This 


STRAIGHT LINE OF SUCCESSION 





SALES 





1890 
1910 
1929 
1965 
1968 


Shipping 
Divisions 


HOOKER-CORRIN 
Reedly, California 


THERON HOOKER 
COMPANY 


Nogales, Arizona 


Each step in this company’s continued succession has 
provided a larger and better outlet for growers and ship- 
pers and an improved source for retailers and consumers 


KEYSTONE PRODUCE CO. 
RIVERS BROS. CO. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCE CO., LTD. 
CONSOLIDATED-HOOKER PRODUCE CO. 
CONSOLIDATED WESTGATE PRODUCE, INC. 


of southern California. 


Today the long familiar axiom — ‘In Los Angeles it’s 


Consolidated” was never more true than as of 


September, 1968. 


Our recent consolidation with Westgate California Cor- 
poration brought many good things. Consolidated al- 
ready had ultra-modern plant facilities, characterized 
by specialized refrigeration rooms for each type of 
fresh fruit or vegetable. It also had a team of specialists, 
the best possible job in his particu- 


each equipped to do 


lar department. 


At no point in its history of more than a century has 
this organization faced the challenge of a growing Los 
Angeles market with the confidence and enthusiasm that 
Consolidated Westgate Pro“uce, Inc., today possesses. 


Westgate now provides 
counsel in the fields of food handling, financial manage- 
ment, transportation and general business, such as few 
or perhaps no other produce wholesalers anywhere are 
privileged to utilize. 


Los Angeles 


specialists and 


CONSOLIDATED WESTGATE PRCDUCE, INC. 


746 MARKET COURT 
(90021) 


Telephone (213) 627-3611 


specialized 
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Los Angeles 





Consumer Demand Has Increased 


150 Times Since First Markets 


LOS ANGELES — Basically, 
the history of the Los Angeles 
Market encompasses the life 
history of The Packer, or about 
75 years. True, there. was a 
market of sorts in the 1880s but 
it wasn’t until about 1890 that 
the city’s first wholesale market 
came into being. 

Since that time, consumer 
demand in Los Angeles has 
increased at least 150 times. 
The story of the Los Angeles 
Market is, therefore, essentially 
the story of the growth of Los 
Angeles. There have been good 
times and bad, but the market 
has continued to grow. 

Even in 1890, or 
approximately 75 years ago, Los 
Angeles was far from being a 
big city and its population was 
only 50,395, and there were only 
101,454 people in all of Los 
Angeles county. The city’s 
population more than doubled 
in 1900 to 102,497; shot up 
better than 100 per cent by 1910 
when it reached 319,198; 
expanded to 576,673 in 1920; 
nearly doubled again in the next 
ten years, reaching 1,238,048 in 
1930; and in 1943, based on the 
1940 census of 1,504,277 had 
considerably more than a 
million-and-a-haif population. 
In 1950, the figure reached 
2,500,000. 

The population of Los 
Angeles county has kept pace 
with that of the city and 
whereas the Los Angeles 
wholesale market was in 1890, 
largely supplying the needs of 
approximately 100,000 people, it 
is now responsible for the 
feeding insofar as perishables 
are concerned, of well over 
5,000,000 people. 

There is, of course, no color 
in the above statistical picture, 
but it does illustrate how the 
wholesale produce industry in 
Los Angeles has grown during 
the last 75 years and is still 
growing. 

It Started at the Plaza. 

In the ‘90s, wholesale 
distribution of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in this city was 
characterized by operations on 
the old Plaza, which still stands 
just a block west of the new 
union station. As in many other 
19th century markets, offerings 
were supplied by local growers, 


hauled to the central trading 
place in their wagons. These 
early distributors would 
assemble at the old Plaza and 
daily offer their products for 
sale, trading freely with other 
wholesalers, retailers and 
consumers. 

As the trading developed and 
volume grew, wholesalers 
began operating many of the 
wagons, buying from producers 
in the country who did not care 
to come to the market, or 
operating as growers 
themselves. 

Around 1900, the custom of 
selling from wagons at the 
Plaza became a_ public 
nuisance and the city leased a 
vacant lot for this marketing at 
Ninth and Los Angeles streets 
in 1901, which was known as the 
Hughes market. With the 
population increasing steadily 
and an increasing percentage of 
supplies arriving from distant 
points by rail, it was soon 
apparent that market space 
would have to be acquired near 
railroad facilities and the city 
leased some property at Third 
street and Central avenue in 
order to provide a more 
adequate marketing site. 
Dealers Established Their Own. 

Strangely enough, and 
reminiscent of many similar 
incidents in other cities, the 
trade did not approve of the 
Third street and Central avenue 
location and the site stood 
vacant for many months. Not 
until 1903, after leading 
distributors decided that a 
privately owned market 
controlled by themselves was 
the best answer to the problem 
and leased the Third and 
Central location, did the Third 
street market come into being. 
Suitable sheds were constructed 
and the market opened in 
March, 1903, and continued to 
be the focal point for Los 
Angeles perishables until about 
1909, although by that time the 
capacity of the Third street 
facilities were sadly over-taxed. 

In 1909 the Southern Pacific 
took over the old site of the 
market to expand its terminal 
facilities and exchanged for the 
property a plot of ground at 
Sixth and Alameda streets, 
where most of the distributors 


moved, but not all of them. In 
the meantime, a group had 
organized a second market 
known as the City Market 
Company of Los Angeles and 
which was located at ninth and 
San Pedro streets, commencing 
operation in 1909. 

No new developments in 
market facilities occurred until 
1918 when the Los Angeles 
Market Company constructed 
elaborate marketing quarters 
and warehousing facilities on 
the site located at Seventh and 
Central avenue. 

The Seventh Street Market 

In the following year, because 
of failure to meet interest 
charges on bonds issued to 
cover this construction, control 
of this market was taken over 
by the Southern Pacific 
Company through a subsidiary, 
the Los Angeles Union 
Terminal Company, which 
continues to operate this so- 
called ‘‘Seventh Street 
Market’’, as the Los Angeles 
Union Terminal, Inc. The old 
Sixth Street market was 
eventually converted to team 
track facilities and the buildings 
used for other industrial 
purposes. 

The period 1927 to 1928 is 
undoubtedly the most colorful 
in the history of Los Angeles 
produce and even exceeds in 
that respect the mass 
evacuation of the Japanese 
from the market early in 1942. 

In 1927 a number of new 
market projects were proposed, 
apparently inspried to some 
extent by an_ unexplained 
friction between the Los 
Angeles Union’ Terminal 
Company and its tenants, whose 
ten-year leases were then 
expiring. Most of these projects 
never progressed beyond the 
paper stage but two of them 
did come into being. One mar- 
ket was located at Eighth street 
and Central avenue and contin- 
ves to operate at the present 
time. 

The second project was by far 
the most ambitious and 
incorporated the construction 
of elaborate marketing and 
storage facilities in the Central 
Manufacturing District and 
which soon become known as 
the Central Manufacturing 


District Market. Shortly after 
ground was broken for this new 
market project, Walter E. 
Teague, manager of ths Los 
Angeles Union Terminal, inc., 
was appointed to his present 
post and within a very few 
weeks early in 1927 virtually all 
of the tenants in the Union 
Terminal market had renewed 
their leases. 

They Weren’t Going to Move 

On April 16, 1927 these 
tenants, some 65 in number, 
announced by the medium of a 
page-ad in the Los Angeles 
Times that they were well 
satisfied with the Union 
Terminal facilities and were ‘‘in 
a position to adequately meet 
all requirements for produce at 
satisfactory and _ reasonably 
prices.” 

The next year or sO was a 
battle between the controlling 
interests of the Central 
Manufacturing District Market, 
subsequently named the 
Produce Terminal, and the Los 
Angeles Union Terminal 
Company. Characterized 
briefly. it was a “honey of a 
battle’ and it was marked 
principally by the organization 
of the California Auction 
Company at the Produce 
Terminal and the subsequent 
formation of a competing 
auction company by the Los 
Angeles Union Terminal and its 
tenants. It was a bitter, losing 
fight for both sides, and 
eventually both auctions were 
discontinued. The Produce 
Terminal, with its elaborate 
facilities, became a ‘‘ghost 
town,” although a substantial 
portion of these facilities are 
currently utilized for other 
purposes. 
The Los Angeles Union 
Terminal, inc., Eigth Street 
Market, and the City Market 
(often called the Ninth Street 
Market) are the three wholesale 
receiving and_ distributing 
centers for Los Angeles 
perishables at the present time. 
In order of volume ths Union 
Terminal is first, the Ninth 
Street Market second and the 
Eighth Street Market thiid. A 
total of around 110,000 carlot 
equivalents of fresh fruits and 
vegetables move annually 
through these three terminals 





Levy-Zentner Co. Probably 


Oldest Firm in 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. — No fresh fruit and 
vegetable history of California 
would be complete without the 
presence of A. Levy & J. 
Zentner Co. This remarkable 
firm is probably the oldest, 
from the standpoint of 
sustained operation, in the 
state. 

Age, of course, isn’t 
remarkable by itself, but 
practically every year since A. 
Levy formed the A. Levy Co. in 
San Francisco in 1870, with a 
total capital of $250, things have 
been happening. 

. The Levy organization for 
years had a contemporary and 


competitor in the form of J.° 


Zentner Co., which was a 
latecomer, having been formed 
by J. Zentner in 1884, who 
started with $115 capital. The 


California 


historic merger of these two 
firms, to form A. Levy & J. 
Zentner Co. took place in 1906, 
the year of the earthquake. 

Oldtimers in the company 
recall that in its first year of 
operation, A. Levy & J. Zentner 
Co. did a total volume of 
$144,900. Its growth was rapid 
and sustained. A branch at 
Oakland was established in 1910 
and in the early ‘20s things 
started happening. The Reno 
branch was established in 1921, 
then came Santa Rosa, Eureka 
and Fresno in 1925, Sacramento 
in 1926, Chico and Monterey in 
1929, Stockton in 1930, Los 
Angeles in 1936 and San Luis 
Obispo in 1940. 

In the interim the Levy- 
Zentner organization, which 
had built up a strong image of 
its well known brand, “Red 


Rooster,” had built a carlot 
shipping business, operating in 
principal fruit, vegetable and 
melon districts throughout 
California. 

The overall organization 
shipped or _ wholesaled 
approximately 11,000 carlots in 
1942, and reported a total 
volume of business aggregating 
$20 million. 

Even more remarkable has 
been the firm's steady growth 
in the past quarter of a century. 
Recently Paul Meyerhoff, 
chairman of the board, revealed 
that 1967 volume exceeded $55 
million, and that carlot volume- 
was far past the 1943 figure. As 
of today, Levy-Zentner carlot 
shipping activity centers in 16 
modern packing plants in 
California, Oregon and 
Washington, with sales handled 
through South San Francisco, in 
charge of William J. Compeau, 
president, and the company 
continues to operate 13 modern 





in the Los 


Brokers and Distributors 


R. A. WALDMSITH 


Angeles Market. 


R. A. WALDSMITH CO. 


* Fruits and Vegetables 
746 SO. CENTRAL AVENUE * ROOM 201 + LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90021 


Telephones: 627-0241 L. D. 623-3918 


Experience on call” is a slogan that we feel applies 
to this company 


The R. A. Waldsmith Co. started in business as a 
brokerage firm in February, 1962, when Dick Wald- 
smith sold the Williams and Son jobbing house and 
decided to bring his long experience in the jobbing 
end of wholesaling produce into a brokerage office. 
He was joined in July of 1962 by Fred Boekenoogen, 
who came in as a partner of R. A. Waldsmith Co. 


Both of us had better than 40 years on the street 
in large jobbing houses. Both started at the bottom 
of the ladder with Consolidated Produce Co., Ltd., 
and its predecessors. This wide 
in every phase of the produce business can be used 
in the brokerage end to give shippers proper and 
accurate information as to the condition and outlook 


d long experience 


In the years ahead we intend to continue to conduct 
our business on the basis of fair dealing to the cus- 
tomer as well as the shipper. Friendly relations with 
one’s customers and integrity are important in this 
business where so many transactions are made over 
the telephone or by direct contact on the street. 


FRED E. BOEKENOOGEN 











jobbing outlets in California and ‘ 
Nevada. 





Consolidated 
Westgate One 
of Newer Firms 


LOS ANGELES — 
Consolidated Westgate 
Produce, Inc. is one of the 
newest firm names in the Los 
Angeles Wholeslae Produce 
Market. By the same token, this 
company represents one of the 
largest if not the largest 
wholesale produce operations 
on the West Coast. and can 
trace its history back to the 
early 1890s. 

This week Theron Hooker, 
vice president and general 
manager of Consolidated 
Westgate, recalled that Rivers 
Bros. and the Klein Fruit Co., 
both of which started 
operations in the ‘90s, were the 
“founding fathers’ of the 
present operation. 

The Klein Fruit Co. was 
established by the late A.M. 
(Jerry) Klein, one of the most 
popular and universally liked 
men who ever did business on 
the Los Angeles Market, and 
who was in every sense an 
industry leader up until the 
time of his death in 1941. Rivers 
Bros. originally operated a 
retail business on Temple St., 
taking over the old Keystone 
Produce Co. about 1905. The 
Rivers and Klein interests 
merged to form the Klein- 
Simpson Co. about 1913 

Three firms, Rivers Bros.., 
Klein-Simpson and Myers- 
Darling & Hinton, which had 
been established about 1902, 
joined to form the Consolidated 
Produce Co., Ltd., on October 
1, 1929. Consolidated Produce 
Co., Ltd. merged with the 
Theron Hooker Co., which was 
established in the late ‘20s, on 
October 1, 1929 to torm the 
Consolidated-Hooker Produce 
Co. Subsequently Consolidated- 
Hooker became Consolidated 
Westgate Co. when the firm 
merged with Westgate 
California Corporation about 
July 1, 1968 


Read About 
the Retail 
Produce 
Department 
of the 
Future, in 
Section E 
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Established 1920 
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business! 


TOMATOES 


OKANO, Dept. Mgr. 


LETTUCE 


PHILLIP FIGUEROA, Dept. Mgr. 


CELERY 


KINOSHITA, Dept. Mgr. 


MIXED VEGETABLES 


ALBERT URIBE, Dept. Mgr. 
STRAWBERRIES 


KAY KINOSHITA, Dept. Mar. 


Local 622-6117 


TOKAY 


PRODUCE, INC. 


is proud of its business 
and the people with whom 


LOS ANGELES 
Wholesalers 


Specializing in... 


1946 - 1968 


Tokay started in business in May 1946, 
originally occupying a center stall in the 
Los Angeles Union Terminal. Our busi- 
ness has grown steadily and, we feel, 
soundly. 


In 1965 we moved into our present 
location, which consists of 6'2 doors on 
the Central side of the Terminal Build- 
ing. While the company originally start- 
ed asa commission merchant and deal- 
er, operations now encompass a full 
rounded pattern of procuring supplies 
from the highest quality sources, and 
distributing them in keeping with to- 
day's modern methods. 


Tokay Produce, Inc. has been built on 
the basic platform of specialization. We 
have not tried to become the biggest, 
nor do we intend to do so. But we do 
feel that, confining operations to those 
commodities with which we are 
thoroughly familiar, we can do the best 
possible job for our supplying connec- 
tions and the retailers who depend 
upon us for these specific items. 


In addition to our present store spaces, 
Tokay operates a four-door warehouse 
on Merchant St., complete with dock fa- 
cilities and adequate refrigerated stor- 
age rooms especially equipped to 
handle the commodities in which we 
specialize. 


Today we are pleased to recognize 
this 75th milestone in industry history. 
We are proud of our business and each 
of us in Tokay takes keen satisfaction 
in playing an important part in Los An- 
geles market distribution. Above every- 
thing, we are proud of the friendships 
and connections made both in produc- 
ing districts and in the great Los An- 
geles consuming area. 


Kay Kinoshita, 








Manager 


TOKAY PRODUCE, INC. 


770 South Central Avenue (90021) 
LD (213) 622-6702 (ss) 


LOS ANGELES, 





CALIFORNIA 
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Produce | Fast Sales and Quick Returns 
Departméat Handling Top Quality in Volume 


HENRY KURATA, Manager JIMMY TSUNEKAWA, Office Manager 
of the L. D. 622-0270 623-2324 
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New York. In fact, its physical 

layout has changed so Uttie in a ———— —— 
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not changed. revolution in 
chain store buying and 
distribution has affected it as it 
has all wholesale outlets, and 
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altered more in Southern * Ter i : ‘ 


California than in any of the 
other urban areas of the United 
States. The ‘Avis of the 
markets” has grown to its 
“present proportions by adapting 
‘to the needs of its customers, 
and it is still changing to meet 


eae: ro ee From Los Angeles’ Quality 

, Ask anyone involved what has 4 , - By = ‘ite! (Mau 

pa thn te ager Ahn ; wi, & Gy FE ~~ \. 

answer in Los Angeles a tL oe a j sy I =. — in 

the same as in any other y AA 4 hse mitten, hor ee ! pa k 

market—chain store buying % ; iat. cam ae ie re C er 

practices. Even Fred ee og ee ; ped cee 4 

“Boekenoogen, a 50-year veteran ee: . wy Ae eg f 

who has seen every 

development, including the 

construction of the present 
i responded almost 


automatically. ‘‘The fact that id ‘ QO 
shipping district ant bly Vosrs San Francisco’s Pp QO j A L * 
in carlots has been responsible Washington St. Market, 1955 


» for most of the other changes,” 
he declared. 
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imagination in produce 


TERRA BELLA ORANGE COUNTY LOS ANGELES 
(209) 535 - 4881 (714) 524 - 5351 (213) 626 - 0621 
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Poge 72 — THE PACKER, September, 1968 Terminal Market cisco, across the Bay, 
area ranks 


Oakland "lane tae Serve 


(367,540) Se yee oe 
Alameda Co 


Railroads: Sou Pac, Santa Fe, 
Western Pac. 
Volume: Unloads have been 
averaging slightly over 16,000 
equivalents for the past several 
western markets, a. ees smaller markets in 
receipts combined with San surrounding cities such as San 
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Will Los Angeles Have This New Market About 1978? Better Produce 








MAYBE SOONER than that, if Los Angeles city fathers are suc- ty would or could be in operation by 1970. The proposed 
cessful in keeping the project alive, following a current $300,- market, it was revealed, would be characterized by “wide in- 

000 survey being made by USDA which covers the origin and terior truck-ways; modern warehouses with advanced methods 

destination flow of all food items coming in or going out of the of automated handling; helistop pads to facilitate rapid trans- 
Los Angeles area, as well as existing facilities, future needs, portation of visitors or high-value market commodities, and a Steve Takeuchi, George Tsuji 
proposed center sites and potential savings to consumers. high rise office tower for marketing organizations.” All of and Luther Miyazaki 

In fact, Mayor Sam Yorty a few months ago revealed that these features have been incorporated in engineering study- 


architect's drawings of a proposed new market had already concepts of the proposed “Los Angeles Food Center,” it was 
been made, and that if everything went well, the new facili- revealed. 
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Why Los Angeles Retailers Like the L. A. Market Los Angeles Produce Wholesalers 
Tel. (213) 625-2101 JOE KANDA 937 South San Pedro St. 


Los Angeles produce wholesalers don’t wait for retailers. members, in the quest to hold and increase retail business, has bee 
including the volume buying local chains, to come to them. A going on for years. Recently the Association pointed out the Thru 625-2100 General Manager Los Angeles 90015 


constant study of retailer needs and requirements by the following six profit advantages the Los Angeles terminal markets 
Associated Produce Dealers & Brokers of Los Angeles and its offer Southern California retailers: 














1943 OUR 1968 As | FRUIT AND PRODUCE DRIVERS, WAREHOUSEMEN 
25th AND EMPLOYEES UNION . LOCAL 630 


ANNIVERSARY See BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, C W & H of AMERICA 


WE ARE CELEBRATING THIS OCCASION WITH THE 
ANNOUNCEMENT THAT Tomorrow 


HENRY BEER 


IS NOW A PARTNER IN THIS FIRM 





750 SOUTH STANFO"D AVE. « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90021 « 627-2178 





WE ARE SURE THAT HIS MANY FRIENDS WILL SHARE 
OUR PLEASURE IN THIS DEVELOPMENT 


The Felix Cohen Co. Pe sxass - Sqlute to the Greatest 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 94607 cs. a, ; pone ed 


cata Produce Market of Them All! 


(eeorge Komateu 
Recording Secretary 


Would you like extra copies of this pry nda se 


Section (TERMINAL MARKETS) ? Floyd Me Manon 


THE PACKER has a limited supply —" Today, as The Packer observes its 75th anniversary, the Los Angeles Market is 


Sy IRWIN HOCRENSTERS William #8. Williams recognized as the second largest wholesale fresh fruit and vegetable terminal of 
the nation. 








available. Order yours now! 40* each. eae yn -reecaptinte 

, In a fast changing world. Salvador Verduzco 
Post Paid. trying to forecast what will Berner Agen! 
happen in the next 10 years “ ” 
—. Pon gy Ro ag Tomorrow, when—as so many of us expect—Los Angeles becomes “No. 1”, the 
transportation the world is 5,000 men who compose Local 80 truly hope to play their part in making it come 
Oy huans = ee true. Meanwhile, we think there’s no market, anywhere, like Los Angeles! 

and vegetable industry this 
means air freight will play an 


ORDER FORM (Clip and Mail) 
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MARKET Section of The Packer's 
75th ANNIVERSARY ISSUE. 








Since March 1, 1936, when Local 630 made its first agreement with the members 
the world. Rail carriers will be of the Associated Produce Dealers and Brokers of Los Angeles, relations between the 


oat Ke adentea with dlapeneblt two groups have been good and sound. There have been plenty of differences of 


pallets being used for greater opinion. These things have to be. But basically we're all united in the objective of doing 


efficiency. the best possible job of helping feed the millions of consumers in the Los Angeles area. 
mn Pavel gone Py Bs. Common dedication to this purpose, we sincerely feel, has made and continues to make 


foods, bu: I am certain the Los Angeles Market the outstanding produce terminal in all these United States. 
new varieties of fruits | 


It have enclosed $ 


NAME 
FIRM 
STREET 
CITY 
STATE 

















nature’s fresh crop. The 
Fresh" industry is beotme 
more complex tomorrow, but 
also more exciting as the years 
go by. 
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‘ And 

We are proud 

not only of our modern 
facilities on the Atlanta 
Market, but also our 
business reputation which 
we have been building in 
the Trade for many years. 


way since 1905 


THE OLDEST 
PRODUCE WHOLESALER 





ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Specializing 
IN ALL 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


C. L. Fain Jr. President Established 1905 C. L. Fain Ill, Vice President 


C.L. FAIN COMPANY 





Building H - Units 1 - 15 


FOREST PARK, GEORGIA 
P.O. Box 585 


SALES: PHONE SALES: 
C. L. (NIKKI) FAIN Ill MERCER F. GADDY 
PHILLIP SMITH AC404 366-0541 LONNIE DERRICK 
HAROLD BOND -° : FELTON BROWN ° 
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Florida Farm Market 


System U 


By K.L. RAUTH inefeusing gross profit, as well 
Mlorida State Parmers’ Markets as’ ; declining per cent of costs 
Since 1934, Florida has @ users. 
developed a unique system of dag — at the 
marketing farm produce. This Of the fiscal year, June 30, 
system includes 15 State the State Farmers 
Farmers’ Markets, operated as Méfkets system presented this 
a section of the Florida : Number of buildings 
Agricultural Marketing -+y S119; invested value of all 
Division. These Markets are fixed assets ... $5,388,947.71. 
located in strategic production the leadership of W.0. 
centers throughout the state, Whittle, chief, the Markets have 
and have proved their worth to undefgone a rejuvenation 
grower and buyer. dufing the past six years. 
Headquarters is at winter Imptovements are being made 
Haven, Fla to. Keep pace with changing 
methods of marketing. 
Last year the State Farmers’ | Approximately $300,000 is being 
Markets handled gross sales of spent each year in new 
$68,748,240, approximately one- construction or facilities. 
fourth of all produce grown in Within the next six months, 
Florida. So successful has been —_geveral new buildings will be 
this plan of bringing producer . 
Solidly Built 


and buyer together, that ‘ 
All new buildings in the State 


agricultural marketing 
authorities from many other ’ Markets system are of 
metal 


states have visited Florida to _@§merete and 
study the Market system. Most @onstruction, designed to 
of the Markets in the system Stand winds of hurricane 
attract business volume _ fdfte. Experience bears out the 
sufficient to pay operating ‘fact that permanent buildings 
costs. These costs are met by af@ more functional, and less 
the system as a whole, which ive in the long run. Very 
each year has shown an _ jittle maintenance is required 


au Moco” 


Prepackagers-Receivers 
Distributors of all fruits 
and vegetables 
e shippers of Georgia Iceberg 
Lettuce 


MAX MOVSOVITZ CO.,m 


Established 1897 
P. 0. Box 955 SAVANNAH, GA. 
Tel. (912) 2362411 (pp) 
1. MOVSOVITZ or LARRY MOVSOVITZ 


a! 
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que Set-up 


and the concrete floors with few 
roofing supports are almost a 
necessity for the increasing 
number of fork-lift trucks being 
used. 

Refrigeration cooler rooms 
are rapidly becoming a 
necessity to maintain quality 
required for the consumer, A 
high percentage of Florida 
produce is sold with the 
“Sunflavor Seal of Quality,” 
and demands excellent handling 
practices. During recent years 
21 refrigeration cooler rooms 
were constructed on Florida 
Markets and others will be 
added as finances are available. 

Operational policies of the 
State Farmers’ Markets are the 
full responsibility of the State 
Markets Chief’s office. 
Numbered among it’s 
employees are technical 
aSsistants, market managers, 
secretaries and construction 


personnel. Market managers . 


hold degrees in agriculture or 
are well qualified through years 
of experience in the marketing 
of produce. 

The cardinal principle 
governing construction and 
operation of the State Farmers’ 
Markets, is that State Markets 
could not ‘go into business’ in 
competition with private 
enterprise, nor should the state 
pay any portion of the market 
operating expenses. Markets 
are maintained and operated 
through income from a 
combination of fees, rentals, 
commissions, concessions, etc 

Each Fits its Area 

Because of the various needs 
of producers in different areas 
of the state, where markets are 


located, each market was 

fically designed to fit into 
the already established 
agricultural marketing method 
in that area. The operation plan 
also varies with the needs of the 
individual market. 

Local marketing committees 
have been organized at most of 
our Markets to assist in 
operation of the Markets in an 
advisory capacity. These 
committees are usually elected 
by local producers with the 
assistance of agricultural 
leaders. Following their 
election, committee members 
are appointed by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Different methods of 
marketing are employed at the 
various Markets. Most of our 
vegetable markets use ‘‘set-off”’ 
or direct selling. 

Since other states provided no 
suitable pattern upon which to 
build a marketing system 
adequate to meet the needs of 
Florida, the Commissioner of 
Agriculture southt and secured 
legislative authority to develop 
a ”’tailor-made” marketing 

tem to aid in developing 
orida agriculture. 
“Careful Planning 

Necessary legislative 
authority was obtained and a 
State Agricultural Marketing 


Roard was set up, with William: 


L. Wilson appointed as Director 
of Florida State Markets’ 
system. In 1934, Federal relief 
agencies assisted the Florida 
Department of Agriculture in 
the construction of the first 
State Farmers’ Market in 
Sanford. This market proved a 
success from its beginning Jan. 
15, 1935, and soon led to 
demands for markets in other 
production centers. L.H. Lewis 
served as director of State 
Farmers’ Markets from 1952 to 
1963. 

Careful planning and study 
was given to the location and 
construction of each market. 











Fresh Formerly 


Was More 


Person to Person 


CHICAGO — “From one old- 
timer’s point of view, it seemed 


_ the produce business of yester- 


year was a much closer ‘person 
to person’ relationship between 
the grower, the wholesaler and 
the retailer.” This was the 
comment made by Joseph V. 
Lamantia, president, Lamantia 
Bros., Arrigo Co., Chicago, 
when asked about The Packers 
75th Anniversary issue. 

In those earlier days, a great 
portion of the business was 
conducted by immigrants of 
Italian, Jewish and Greek 
ancestry as well as a few others; 
yet from so humble an origin 





BROKER 


Call Joe 


MIAMI's MOST 
PROGRESSIVE 


—Shippers’ Inquiries Invited 


Joseph H. Bloom Co. 
1200 N.W, 21st Terrace, Miami, Fla. 


Ph. (305) 373-9858 (pp) 
Night (305) 949-2594 








our industry has risen to a 
position where it is now 
recognized as a vital and 
respected segment of our 
national economy,’’ Mr. 
LaMantia said. 


“Since those old days, second 
and third generations, enjoying 
much more liberal educations, 
have followed these pioneers 
into the business and during 
this period the industry has 
derived great benefits from 
improved methods of 
transportation, refrigeration, 
marketing and distribution. So 
much so, in fact, that many 
phases of the business which 
were once considered strictly 
seasonal, are now 12 month 
operations. 


“‘Way back then, much of the 
produce sold was handled in 
either bulk or nearly bulk 
containers as contrasted with 
many of the new high-priced 
packages used so 
indiscriminately today. 

“While it is true there are 
some commodities that lend 
themselves advantageously to 
pre-packaging, it is also true we 
could well be carrying our 
prepackaging ideas further than 
is wise, since often the added 
cost of such packaging is 
beneficial to neither the grower 
nor the consumer. 

“It would be well perhaps, to 
remain alert to the often- 
expressed but seldom 
considered complaint of Mrs. 
Housewife about many of the 
items offered in packages 
containing merchandise that is 
too often of inferior quality, size 
or condition. 

“Let’s not make this a 
Hardware business when we 
have such delectably 
wholesome products to market! 
We must be careful we don’t 
jeopardize our strongest selling 
points of flavor and 
vitamins....but of utmost 
importauce....It's Fresh!! 





ATLANTA, GA. 


MAIL ADDRESS: State Farmers Market, FOREST PARK, GA. 30050 


Sell 3,000 Cars and Trucks Annually 


BROKERAGE ONLY 


Straight or Pool Cars & Trucks 


Fresh Fruits & Vegetables 


Handling Sales 
JAMES C. BERRY, Jr. «.d CHAS. M. TATUM 


Area Code 404-366-8033 (ss) 


PHONE | 
366-8030 (pp) 


Nite-' Jim Berry (Newman) 253-7691 - Charlie Tatum (Stone Mountain) 483-3736 











Me 


W. N. REAGIN 





Over 50 Years of Continuous Service 
To The Produce Industry! 


Just 24.more years and we will celebrate 
~ our 75th Anniversary | 


RECEIVERS-JOBBERS-COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FRESH FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


GREEN & MILAM 


NTA STATE FARMERS MARKET 
REST PARK, GEORGIA 


RUSSELL B. HILBURN 








CERNIGLIA 


PRODUCE COMPANY 


Headquarters For 


FRESH FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


Home of The Braves-Falcons-Chiefs-Hawks 


ATLANTA STATE FARMERS MARKET 


Forest Park, Georgia 30050 


“The World’s Largest Market”’ 


SALES DEPT. 


JOE CERNIGLIA, JR. K. R. UPSHAW 


ROGERS HENDERSON 


JERRY RAGSDALE 


Phone a/c 404-366-8124 (ss) 366-8121 (pp) 


BOOKKEEPING DEPT. 


Mrs. HARRIS Mrs. DURDEN 
PHONE: 366-8126 


C & S BANK 
RED BOOK 


REFERENCES 
EAST POINT, GA. 
BLUE BOOK 

















Competent Management An 
Imperative For Orderly 
Operation of Food Center 


(Following are excerpts from an article written by Earl G. Taylor, Agricultural Marketing 

jalist, Transportation and Facilities Research Division, ARS, USDA. It should interest produce 

men who believe their areas need new Market Facilities. It is in part, based on a prior report — 

Types of Ownership and Methods of Financing Wholesale Market Facilities — by Harry G. Clowes, 
William H. Elliott and William C. Crow, “USDA Market Research Report 160" — Editor) 

BY EARL G. TAYLOR 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Competent management is imperative 

in directing the orderly development and operation of a wholesale 

food distribution center. The finest in overall market design and 

construction will not insure the success of a new food distribution 
center unless it is properly promoted and soundly managed. 


Producers, processors, 
transportation companies; 
wholesalers, retailers, and 
consumers are concerned with 
operation of the market. 
Investors, insurance companies, 
and city officals also are 
concerned. The investors, 
whether private or public funds 
are used, have a right to expect 
a reasonable return on their 
investment and assurance their 
interests will be protected: The 
board of directors, or other 
governing body, should be 
sufficiently capable to look 
after the interests of all these 
groups. 

If a new wholesale food 
distribution center is 
established to replace the 
present market areas, it is 
important that its owners not 
exploit the industry. Certain 
safeguards should be provided 
because the market should 
function as a public facility. As 
the market becomes established 
as a going concern, and as its 
income becomes dependable 
and reasonable returns to the 
investors are made, athe reason 
for precautions will become 
even more apparent. 

Regardless of who may 
construct and finance the 
center, there should be definite 
assurances that: 

It will be properly located, 
designed, and equipped. 

Overbuilding will be 
prevented to assure maximum 
occupancy. 

Funds will be invested wisely 
to provide for real needs, so 
that increased efficiency will 
not be offset by high rents. 

Facilities will be used in the 
best interest of the industry and 
the public. 

It will be operated without 
discrimination against buyer,, 
seller, mode of transportation, 
or origin of shipment. 

Financing Methods 

Some of the more common 
methods of financing food- 
distribution centers are private 
corporations, public benefit 
corporations, direct public 
ownership, and a combination. 
The following descriptions of 
these methods are adapted 
from a report on types of 
ownership and ‘methods of 
financing. 

Private Corporation. — A 

private corporation, organized 
to own and operate a wholesale 
food center, is a légal entity, 
organized in conformity with 
state statutes and made up of 
individuals bound together for a 
common purpose or objective. 
’ A private corporation usually 
is organized for profit, but may 
be operated as a non-profit 
organization. 

When a private corporation is 
operated for profit, there are 
usually no restrictions on the 
sale of voting stock to any 
individual because of his 
occupation or profession, nor 
on the number of shares of 
voting stock that may be held by 
any one_ individual. 
Stockholders have one vote in 
corporate affairs for each share 
of voting stock held. A number 
of wholesale food markets are 
owned and operated by private 
corporations. In some 
instances, the _ principal 
stockholders in these 
corporations are the tenants. In 
other cases, the corporation is a 
railroad company or some other 
firm that was _ primarily 
organized for another type of 
business. Most of the large 
terminal produce markets built 
in the 1920’s were sponsored by 
railroad companies. 


To form a private 
corporation, the incorporators 
usually obtain a charter from 
the state. This charter defines 
the powers of the corporation 


FIRST FRUITExchange in Michigan. This photograph shows the 


interested in the ownership and 
operation of a wholesale center 
to form a non-profit corporation 
to construct and operate the 
market. An example of a non- 
profit private corporation is the 
small business investment 
company, set up under the 
Small Business Administration. 
Following is a short description 
of this type of organization. 

The Congress in 1958 enacted 
the Small Business Investment 
Act, establishing a program to 
stimulate the flow of private 
equity capital and long-term 
loans for the sound financing of 
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the operations, growth, 


tion 


Business Adminstration is 
authorized to make loans to so- 
called ‘“‘state development 
companies’ or to local 
development companies, and to 
license and regulate and give 
financial assistance to privately 
organized, privately financed 
companies called ‘‘small 
business investment 
companies.”’ 

A development company is a 
profit or non-profit enterprise 
incorporated under state law, 
with authority to promote and 
assist the growth and 
development of _ small 
businesses in specific areas. A 
state development company is a 
corporation organized under a 


Michigan's First Exchange 


original building of the South Haven Fruit Exchange, South 


and of its officers and directors. 
It specifies the stockholders’ 
rights and how control shall be 
exercised. 

Quick Decisions 

Among characteristics of a 
private corporation is the power 
of the board of directors to 
make decisions quickly and 
without the delay found in some 
other types of organization. 
Often, this executive authority 
is exercised through the 
immediate management. Quick 
decisions on major policy 
matters may be the difference 
between success and failure of 
the organization. In addition, 
when the period of amortization 
expires, the entire investment 
belongs to the stockholders, 
tenancy changes have no effect 
upon stock ownership, and 
transfer of stock is unrestricted. 

Become “Closed” 

Wholesale food markets 
owned by private corporations 
tend to become _ so-called 
“closed’”’ markets. Some have 
prohibited the delivery of food 
items brought in by truck, 
especially out-of-state trucks. 
Often, private corporations do 
not provide space _ for 
expansion, either for increased 
volume or for new _ food 
handlers and allied industries. 
The major problem of 
corporate ownership lies in the 
fact that substantial financial 
equity is required. Private 
corporation market sponsors 
have sometimes found it more 
difficult to obtain funds to take 
care of preliminary organization 
and equity fund acquisition 
than public market sponsors. 

A non-profit private 
corporation is not an agency of 
government, but must be 
organized in conformity with 
existing state statutes. In a non- 
profit private corporation, 
participation in corporate rights 
and activities is usually based 
either on a system of dues, 
which limits each member 
(stock-holder) to one vote, or by- 
laws, which restrict ownership 
of voting stock to one share per 
member. As a rule, state 
statutes place no limitations on 
participation in the corporation 
because of the business or 
occupation. However, 
membership in_ such 
corporations can usually be 
limited or restricted through by- 
laws. Thus, it is possible for 
those who are directly 
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of The Packer's 75th Anniversary 


The Packer is making 
extra copies available at 
$3.00 each. Post Paid. 
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copies of the 75th Anniversary 
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special legislative act to operate 
statewide. A local development 
company is a corporation with a 
broad base of ownership under 
any applicable state laws, to 
further the economic 
development of its 
communities. 
Make Loans 

The Small _ Business 
Administration is authorized to 
make loans to state and local 
development companies in 
exchange for obligations of the 
development company. It is 
also authorized to make loans 
for plant construction, 
conversion, or expansion, and 
the acquisition of land. Such 
loans may be made either 
directly or in co-operation with 
banks or other lending 
institutions. Certain rules and 

(Conunued on Page 78.) 


Haven, Mich., in 1913. After recent reorganization the sales 
organization is known as Blossom Trail Growers, Inc. 





Growers Distributors 


"MO-BO" 
"ROYAL CROWN" 


FLORIDA 


MIXED VEGETABLES 


Specializing in 


BEANS 
TOMATOES 
PEPPERS «¢ 
CUCUMBERS & 
SQUASH 
EGGPLANTS 


' 33-71 SALES BY 
Tel. (Area Code 305) 9 83 MOE BORIS—HARRY DAVIS 


BOB RUTLEDGE 


MO-BO PRODUCE CO. INC. 


STATE FARMERS MARKET—ROOM 59— 
POMPANO BEACH, FLORIDA 








WE'RE JARSON & ZERILLI Co. 


INC. 
We buy direct, through brokers, handle consignment 


We'll KEEP YOU 


IN TOUCH 








Detroit, Michigan 


Lou Jarson . Max Ramboff 


Auction Sales of Citrus, Deciduous 
Handled through Sam Schwartz 


313-841-2840 (ss). 841-1535 (pp) 


7 


KEEP IN TOUCH 
WITH 
US 


DETROIT UNION PRODUCE TERMINAL 


48209 
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IN 1963 the new and modern Georgia State 
Farmers Market facility at Atlanta, Ga., look- 
ed like this. It is regarded now as one of the 


ABOUT 


1947 The Georgia State 
Farmers Market at Atlanta looked like 


States. 


e 
wa de 


finest fresh fruit and vegetable markets from 
the standpoint of modernity ‘1 the United 


it is shown in the picture above. Even at 
that time it was a good market facility. 


As I See ...Today 


By SAM DICHTER 
Dichter Bros. & Glass, Inc., 
Philadelphia 


Today the produce man must 
not only think of his immediate 
customer, but also the 
consumer. 


The average housewife now 
has more money to buy food for 
her family than at any other 
period in the history of our 
country. Hence she wants 
quality at the best possible 
price. It is the job of the 
wholesaler or repacker to fulfill 
this special need of the 
purchaser. 


First, the produce man must 
stress quality of merchandise 
from the shippers. Secondly, he 
must examine his own 
operations. The packaging plant 
and selling units must operate 
efficiently to bring down costs. 
The sales force must have good 
communications with the 
retailer representative or buyer 
in order to be able to fulfill 
today’s consumer requirements. 
requirements. 


A good business man will 
stand behind his product, take 
care of his customers. deal 





in Sales 





For Well - Balanced 
Performance 


and Distribution 


of 
FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLES 


on the MIAMI market 


You Can't beat 


KALER 


PRODUCE 
COMPANY INC. 


2121 N.W. 13th Ave., MIAMI, FLA. 33142 
PHONE (305) 373-0807 (ss) 
Herman or Wm. L. Kaler 





ea: 


fairly and honestly with him 
For these reasons we continue 
to sell accounts who have been 


‘with us for more than 25 years 





Terminal Market 
Honolulu 


(307,181) 


Honolulu Co. 

Volume: Annual _ unloads, 
which do not include direct 
imports of Armed Forces but 
do reflect Armed _ Forces 
purchases of island grown fruits 
and vegetables, approximately 
112,000,000 pounds annually, or 
about 5,000 carlot equivalents. 





Market Area Served: 
Honolulu and all other 
communities on the island of 
Oahu, also communities on 
Hawaii, Kauai, Maui, Molokai 
and Lanai, where mainland 
produce is transhipped from 
Honolulu. Oahu population 
about 500,000, total population 
all islands about 700,000. 


Sources: Between 40 and 50 
per cent of total unloads 
supplied by island growers 
chiefly from Oahu, Hawaii and 
Maui, balance chiefly from 
mainland (United States) with 
heavy emphasis on far westerm 
potatoes, onions, apples, 
carrots, tomatoes, dry onions, 
lettuce, celery, grapefruit, 
pears, lemons and 
melons (both watermelons and 
cantaloupes). About two per 
cent of total from Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada, 
mostly dry onions, apples and 
potatoes. Hawaiian sources are 
heavy suppliers of bananas, 
cabbage, celery, cucumbers, 
lettuce, watermelons, papayas, 
plus many lesser items. 


Distribution: about 52 
wholesalers handle between 80 
and 90 per cent of mainland 
produce unloaded at Honolulu, 
probably close to 100 per cent of 
islands’ supplies, balance 
moving direct to chain retailers, 
of which there are around 10 
representing 35 to 40 super 
markets. Grocery store 
population decreased from 675 
to 370 in Honolulu between 1939 
and 1958, as super markets 
increased. Of the 52 
wholesalers, about half 
specialize largely in _ local 
produce, balance handle both 
local and mainland supplies, the 
latter shipped largely to the 
islands by a limited number of 
exporters in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Seattle, most of 
whom have personal 
representatives here. 


Market: Most wholesalers 
located in or nearby one of the 
two market sections, one at 
1020 Auahi Street (Ala Moana 
Market Center), one at 918-920 
Iwilei Road (relocated in 1964 
from River street). Market 
hours about 5:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m., Monday through Friday, 
Saturday 5:3 a.m. until noon, 
with limited deliveries. Bulk of 
sales delivered by wholesalers. 
Holidays conform to Hawaii 
Retail Board holiday calendar. 


Transportation: 
produce delivered by 
refrigerated ships — now 
almost 100 per cent in 
refrigerated container vans — 
to Honolulu docks and trucked 
to wholesalers’ stores and 
holding rooms. Outer islands 
supplies barged to Oahu and 
trans-trucked likewise, Oahu 
supplies trucked to Honolulu. 
Stemship lines; Matson 
Navigation Co., 97 S. Nimitz 
Highway; U. S. lines (Oahu 
Railway & Terminal 
Warehousing Co., Ltd.); Young 
Brothers, Ltd. (inter-island), 
Pier 24. 


mainiand 


Banks: Liberty Bank of 
Honolulu, First National Bank, 
Bank of Hawaii, American 
Security Bank, Central Pacific 
Bank, City Bank, Hawaii 
National Bank. 

Inspections: Federal-State 


California, 
Arizona‘s 
Heritage in 
Shipping and 
Production 
of Fruits, 
Vegetables 
Section DD 





ESTABLISHED 1925 


HUBERT H. NALL CO. 


e 


SOUTHEAST 


SERVE 
Th 


Through 


ATLANTA 


Through 


NALL 


CARS — TRUCKS 


FRESH 
FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


BROKERAGE ONLY 


PHONE 


AREA CODE 404 


366-8333 (ss) e 366-8330 (pp) 


INC. 


HUBERT NALL e HUBERT NALL, JR. e DERRELLE PRIDGEN @ JERRY SPRATTE 

















Tampa Wholesale Produce Market 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


All Fruits 


and Vegetables 

— SPECIALIZING IN MIXERS — 
Phone A C 813-237-3314 
Tony Ippolito, Manager 


Tampa Wholesale Produce Market, Inc. 


DEAL WITH A 
FIRM THAT’S 
WELL BALANCED 


The 














PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE 
CO., INC. 


P.0. BOX 11115 PRODUCE STATION 
TAMPA, FLA. 33610 


Phone 
(Area Code 813) 


237-3374 (pp) 


CHARLIE P. GRIZZAFFE 
SARO P. ZAMBITO 
CHARLIE V. GRIZZAFFE 
HAROLD KABEARY 


JACK P. GUIDA, 
Office Mgr. 


Shippers—Buying Brokers: 
BEANS - CABBAGE . CELERY - EGG PLANT . PEPPERS 


SQUASH . CUCUMBERS . CORN—VEGETABLES 





bs 





Receivers - Jobbers . Brokers: 


BEANS e CABBAGE ¢ TOMATOES 
CELERY PEPPERS 
CORN e EGGPLANT 
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THIS IS A shot of the working area of the 
Tobi Brokerage office. From left to right are 
Jimmy Bass and Fred Tobi. 





* SERVING KENTUCKY and SOUTHERN INDIANA x 
with 
QUALITY FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
ALL UNITS REFRIGERATED FOR PROPER HANDLING 

@ Buy Direct 

@ Cars, Trucks, Mixed Loads 
JIM MAYFIELD 
502-458-9561 (pp) 


CLARENCE MAYFIELD PRODUCE CO. INC. 
12-16 LOUISVILLE PRODUCE TERMINAL 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 40218 


Full Line 








LOUISVILLE’S COMPLETE 
FRUIT & VEGETABLE 


RECEIVER 


e FULL-LINE 
e BUY DIRECT 


i> 


08 “ 


LAWRENCE SLOAN 
502-458-4011 (ss) 

2-6 PRODUCE TERMINAL 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Terminal Market 


St. Louis 
(750, 026) 


TAMPA, FLA. — 1968 is the 
19th 





firm, was’ discharged from the 
Army Air Force in January 1947 
and went to work for his father 
who operated the Joe Tobi 
pane Co., in Jacksonville, 


Through this association Fred 
got his early training in the 


brokerage business. After a year - 


with his father Fred Tobi 
decided to go to back to college. 
He entered the University of 
Florida. In April 1949 he opened 
a branch of the Joe Tobi 
Brokerage in Tampa and 
continued with this branch until 
January 1953 when he became 
its sole owner. 


Bass Joins 

Jimmy Bass joined the firm 
in May 1967 and is on the sales 
desk. He has spent 20 years in 
the produce business in various 
capacities including retail 
merchandising, buying and as a 
broker. 





Louisville Market 
Serves Trade Area 


Of Over 500,000 


By STUART LEGAARD 

In 1925, the year in which the 
Red Book was - established, 
Louisville, Ky., had a 
population of about 235,000 
with 70 firms engaged in the 
produce business. By 1943, 
Louisville had grown to 320,000 
and the number of produce 
businesses increased to 72. 

Nine railroads served the 
produce industry here in 1925, 
but the number grew to 11 by 
1943. 

Of the 70 firms listed in 1925, 
only six of them bear a similar 
name today. They include the 
Vetter Brothers, Gus Dattilo 
Fruit Co., The Creasey 
Corporation, Harshfield 
Brothers, Vetter & Frederich 
and A. Horton & Co. 

15 in 1943 

Fifteen of the firms on the 
market in 1943 still bear a 
familiar name today. Among 
them are The Creasey 
Corporation, Gus Dattilo Fruit 
Co.. Deciduous Salee Cn 


Inc.(Charles J. DeGrella), The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 


Co., Harshfield Brothers, 


Hirsch Brothers & Co., Inc., 
Holloway-Oppenheimer Co., 
Inc., Horton & Ellwanger, The 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Lose Brothers, Clarence 
Mayfield, A. B. Rains, Jr., 
Vetter Produce Co., Inc., and 
Goldstein & Netter, and 
William Genenwein. 


Today, there are only 35 firms 
serving a Louisville trade area 
of 500,000 plus all of Kentucky 
and southern Indiana.Only four 
railroads now serve the produce 
industry here. 


Louisville built a new market 
in 1955 and the bulk of the trade 
is located here. The market is 
owned by the Louisville 
Produce Association. Prior to 
1955, the produce industry did 
business on the old Jefferson 
Street market, much of which 
has now given way to a super 
highway system. 





PITMAN & SONS 


INC. 


3335 BRIGHT AVE. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 32205 


WHOLESALE FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


LEADING THE INDUSTRY IN 
JACKSONVILLE — BOLD NEW 
CITY OF THE SOUTH.... 


CARLOT RECEIVERS ! ! ! 


Distributing Throughout Florida & 
Georgia !!! 


Ernest H. Pitman 
Donald D. Pitman 





Phone (904) 


354-1484 (pp) 














Meet the People at EIDSON - DEKLE 
| a | <n 





S ms Ef 
oe a2 
» i Ve aes 


STANDING (left to right) NITA HOLLY, HELEN FERGUSON 
MAE RYDER and LUCY PETERSON. SEATED (left to right) 
KATHRYN STOREY and FRANCES MARKEM 


TOM DEKLE 
Exec. Vice President 


A. U. DEKLE 
Mobile Office 


W. B. EIDSON 


LEO DEKLE 
‘President 


Mobile Office 


Vincent Spina 


v 


Max McGill Sam Massey 


Edward Cross 


Tommy Lee Woody Harris 


Gordon Allison Paul McNabb 


TELEPHONES: Area Code 205 


EIDSON- 


1200 ROBERTS INDUSTRIAL DRIVE 


787-1444 (ss) 787-1491 (pp) 


EKLE PRODUCE 


INC. 


Branch at Mobile, Ala. BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Competent Management-- 


(Continued from Page 75. ) 


regulations have been set up 
defining eligible business 
categories and needed 
collateral. 


Public Benefit Corporation. 
— Public benefit corporations, 
sometimes called ‘‘market 
authorities,’ offer some 
desirable features not found in 
other types‘of ownership. They 
differ from non-profit private 
corporations only in that they 
are publicly owned. 


A public benefit corporation 
is a non-profit agency. Rentals 
and other charges do not exceed 
the amount needed to pay the 
costs of operation, amortize the 
orginal investment, and 
maintain a limited contingency 
fund. Under public ownership 
the revenues would be 
considered as public funds, and 
these funds could not be paid to 
lessees as dividends. However, 
there is the possibility that 
these funds might be 
appropriated for other public 
uses while bonds remained 
outstanding, unless such funds 
were specifically committed to 
redemption of bonds. 


Public benefit corporations 
usually have the power of 
eminent domain, which can be 
useful in the acquisition of a 
site. Such corporations usually 
finance market improvements 
through the sale of revenue 
bonds. This type of financing 
normally is not a full obligation 
of a state or a_ political 
subdivision. These revenue 
bonds are often tax exempt; 
therefore, the interest cost is 
lower. A public agency, such as 
a market authority, is more 
likely than some types of 
private ownership to provide 
for future expansion and to 
work toward establishment of a 
complete wholesale food 
distribution center. A market 
authority may or may not be 
required to pay taxes to the 
community in which it is 
located. 


Market authorities have 
certain limitations, especially 
with respect to financing and 
management of facilities. They 
find it difficult to raise funds 
through revenue bonds unless 
considerable equity funds are 
provided in some way or the 
bonds are guaranteed by the 
city, county, or state. Some 
state or city governments have 
appropriated part of the funds 
needed for land acquisition and 
original construction.. The 
continuity of management may 
be dependent on the 
continuance of a state or 
municipal government 
adminstration in office. As a 
whole, market authorities do 
not have as compiete freedom 
of operation as is possible under 
private ownership. 


Direct Public Ownership. — 
A number of wholesale food 
market facilities have been 
financed, constructed, and 
operated by states, counties, or 
municipalities. Several states 
and some municipalities have 
enabling legislation covering 
the improvement or 
establishment of produce 
markets. 


Direct state ownership and 
operation usually can be 
differentiated from ownership 
and operation by a state market 
authority by the methods of 
financing used and_ the 
delegation of authority made by 
the state legislature. Although 
some states have appropriated 
funds and otherwise 
assisted market authorities 
with financial problems, they 
do not usually underwrite the 
total cost of a market construc- 
ted by an authority, nor have 
the states always assumed re- 
sponsibility for the operation 
of these markets 


State Funds 

Under direct state ownership, 
a market facility is financed in 
whole or in part by an 
appropriation of state funds. If 
the financing is not entirely by 
this method, the state usually is 
obligated for the remainder 
unless this balance is obtained 
through grants or donations. 
Also, the state is responsible for 
maintenance and other expense 
involved in the operation of a 
state-owned market. 

States may finance, construct, 
and operate wholesale food 
market facilities because 
legislative bodies feel improved 
facilities will in themselves 
serve the public interest. 


Municipal ownership of a 
wholesale food market is 
comparable in many of its basic 
aspects to direct state 
ownership. Some municipalities 
are authorized in their charters 
to construct and operate food 
markets. However, in some 
casemarket facilities on a basis 
comparable to that of a state 
legislative body. Three methods 
are usually open to 
municipalities for financing a 
market program: (1) Issuance 
of municipal bonds, (2) issuance 
of revenue warrants, and (3) 
loans from public corporations. 
In most cities the issuance of 


bonds for such purposes mush 
be approved by a majority of 
the qualified electorate voting 
in a referendum. 


Facilities constructed with 
municipal or county funds 
would necessarily be owned by 
the county or municipality, and 
rent would have to be paid by 
the tenants indefinitely. 


Combinations. — Because of 
the complexity of building large 
wholesale food distribution 
centers, they sometimes are hot 
built completely either by 
public or private agencies. 
Recent construction in the 
Northeast typifies the 
possibilities of various 
combinations. 


Philadelphia 


In Philadelphia, the food 
distribution center was built by 
a non-profit corporation on land 
owned and put put into 
condition for building by the 
city. The city subordinated its 
interest in the land so that the 
land could be used as equity in 
borrowing money for building 
construction. When the 
multiple-occupancy units were 
built, the development 
company leased the units to 
operating stock companies 
formed by the prospective 
tenants. At the end of 30 years 
all buildings will become the 
property of the city, except for 
the parcels sold by the 
developing company with city 
approval for construction of 
single-occupancy buildings. 


A fresh fruit and vegetable 
distribution center built in New 
York City was constructed by 
the city, which made direct 
leases to tenants. The city will 
manage and maintain the 
center, which is_ financed 
through general obligation 
bonds. Individual wholesalers 
supply their own offices. 


One approach to developing a 
food distribution center, similar 
to that used in Philadelphia, 
would be for an_ overall 
organization to construct part 
or all of the center, by dealing 
with individual corporations set 
up by wholesalers in the various 
commodity groups. The overall 
benefit corporation, or the city 
or state government. The 
developer could have overall’ 
operating and _ financial 
responsibility for the market. 
The commodity corporations 
could be formed by wholesalers 
planning to locate in multiple- 
occupancy buildings. Firms 
who would use _ single- 
occupancy facilities would 
probably deal directly with the 
overall market organization, but 
could be included in the 
appropriate commodity 
corporations. 


Wholesalers interested in 
dealing as a group with the 
overall organization could apply 
for a corporation charter as a 
private trade corporation. All 
common stock of such a 
corporation would be owned by 
the occupants of the facilities. 
The number of shares owned by 
each tenant could be based on 
the amount of facilities 
occupied. 


Under this plan, each trade 
corporation would deal directly 
with the overall organization by 
leasing the land and arranging 
for the construction; or the 
market center organization 
could finance and construct the 
individual buildings and lease 
them to the trade corporation. 
The trade corporation 
management could work 
directly with the oarent 
organization while the facilities 
were being built. After 
construction, the trade 
corporation could take over 
management functions in its 
section. It would assess dealers 
a monthly rental, which would 
include all costs of 
management, promotion, and 
maintenance services, taxes, 
and the amount of amortization 
of its obligations for its 
facilities, plus funds for taxes, 
amortization, and operating 
costs. 


Under this plan the developer 
of the food distribution center 
would be spared many of the 
details of operation and 
management and would be able 
to confine its activities to 
developing plans for 
construction of facilities, 
working with dealer 
corporations and with managers 
of individual facilities, and 
engaging in promotional 
activities to obtain the greatest 
benefit from the _ overall 
development. The decision 
about the method of financing 
and organization to be used 
must rest with the financiers 
and the wholesale food firms 
who will be tenants of the 
market. 


Financing and Operating Costs 

As an example and for 
purposes of this study it has 
been assumed that the 
suggested facilities would be 
constructed on 171 acres by a 
single agency and leased to the 
tenants. 

These assumptions are not 


intended to suggest the most 
desirable arrangement, nor are 
they intended to exclude other 
arrangements. They are 
presented so that some estimate 
or probable operating expenses 
may be included in this report. 


The operating costs and 
revenue requirements for such 
proposed facilities under a 
private corporation will be 
considered under three 
categories: (1) Debt service, (2) 
taxes on real estate, and (3) 
management and maintenance 
costs. 


In some market 
developntents, the cost ior 
organization and development 
is included in the cost of 
building the facility, which 
would of course affect the 
amount needed for debt 
service. This cost is not shown 
here, because it was assumed 
that such cost would be borne 
by the developer or a 
responsible city agency. The 
local government in areas 
under consideration as potential 
sites offer to assume this cost if 
the proposed facilities are 
developed in their areas. If for 
some reason this cost is not 
absorbed by one of the agencies 
mentioned, both the amount of 
investment needed and the 
operating costs would be 
higher. 


Debt Service 
The major item of costs that 
must be paid by a wholesale 
food distribution center is debt 
service. If the market is to be 
self-liquidating, the investment 
must be repaid from market 


revenue, and certain standards 
for payment must be adhered 
to. 


The proporation of the total 
investment that might be 
borrowed on a mortgage loan 
and the terms of the loan 
depend to some extent on the 
money market. Facilities of the 
type recommended should not 
become obsolete in less than 20 
to 30 years, and should have a 
useful life extending over a 
longer period. The 
recommended facilities, 
because of their design, coulf be 
converted to many uses. 


The money required tor the 
project would probably be 
obtained from three sources: 
(1) First mortgage bonds, (2) 
second mortgage bonds or 
preferred stock, and (3) equity 
capital. The amounts that could 
be obtained from each of these 
sources would depend on the 
money market at the time of 
financing. In general, about 65 
per cent might be obtained 
from a first mortgage, and 20 to 
25 per cent on a_ second 
mortgage, or issuance of 
preferred stock. The remaining 
10 to 15 per cent could be from 
equity capital. 


For purposes of this report, a 
rate of 6 per cent amortized 
over 25 years was assumed. This 
rate represents a composite of 
varying rates from each of the 
capital sources. If the first 
mortgage were obtained at 5% 
per cent, the second mortgage 
at 6% per cent, and the equity 
capital had a return of 7 per 
cent, the average interest rate 
would be about 6 per cent. If 
the equity capital were supplied 
by tenants in proportion to the 
relative cost of facilities, 


dividends to 


THE LOUISVILLE Produce Terminal as it appeared im- 
mediately prior to its opening Dec. 4, 1955. There are ap- 
proximately 25 receiver-jobbers and brokers serving the 


stockholders might not be 
desirable because of the tax 
situation. In this event, the 6 
per cent interest rate might be 
slightly higher than the actual 
cost of borrowing the required 
capital. If bonds were issued, 
financiers and _ persons 
purchasing the bonds would 
probably demand that current 
income exceed current 
expenses and that a fund to 
guarantee payment be created. 


Escrow 

This amount could be 
borrowed as part of the initial 
issue. The escrow could be 
invested in an approved bank or 
savings and loan association or 
in U. S. Treasury bonds, and the 
interest applied to amortization 
of the loan. At an annual 
interest rate of 6 per cent 
amortized over 25 years, the 
annual cost of this fund would 
be $235,000. This amount could 


chains warehouse produce here. 
Market also is located at this site (lower right). 


escrow account, assumed to be 
4 per cent annually, or 





Ky., trade area. In 


The 


addition, 


four national 
Louisville Farmer's 


be offset by earnings of the $120,000. The net escrow ac- 
count cost would be $115,000 
per year. 





ains Brokera 


Handling a full line ot Fruits, Vegetables 


Tel. 502-458-3239 (pp) 


50 LOUISVILLE PRODUCE TERMINAL 


.& Frozen Foods’ 
Jim Rains 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 40218 


payment of 





of Ties 


Serving ALABAMA 


We Carry One of 
the Largest Varieties 
Quality 
_ Sraits & 
Vegetables from all 
areas of the U.S. 
onal from Suh wal 
Latin America 


os. Fh f eas 


Since 


1208 


ALSO SERVING SOUTHERN TENNESSEE, WESTERN GEORGIA 
NORTHWEST FLORIDA & MISSISSIPPI 


puce 60, INC. 


AND SINCE APRIL 1, 1967 From Our NEW LOCATION at the 


S aus Drartment (205) 323. 161 


OR ALABAMA IN - WATS Call Anywhere in Alabama 1-800-292-6532 





CALL 322-6217 


APPLES - LEMONS - CRANBERRIES 
POTATOES - ONIONS - CALIFORNIA CITRUS 


buyer Charl<s Adams 


LETTUCE-CALIFORNIA TOMATOES-DECIDUOUS 
CALIFORNIA MIXED VEGETABLES 


STRAWBERRIES-CALIFORNIA MELONS 
CALL 323-1445 Area Code 
buyer Carl Adams Jr. 205 


SEED POTATOES 
Area Code 
205 





CALL 322-5132 


FLORIDA-TEXAS-EAST MIXED VEGETABLES 
CARROTS-CELERY-TOMATOES 


buyer Freeman Reese 


CABBAGE-SWEET POTATOES-NEW POTATOES 
FLORIDA CITRUS FRUITS-RUTABAGAS 


FLORIDA NEW POTATOES 
CALL 323-7164 
buyer Roy A. Reese Jr. 


PEANUTS 
Area Code 
205 


Area Code 
205 








Operating contin- 
vously as a BCA 
firm since the start 
oft the Red Book 
Business Character 





If Buyers Phones Are Busy or No Answer Call 323-2455 (pp) 
-30 CAR COLD STORAGE CAPACITY - 


ADAMS BROTHERS PRODUCE 
COMPANY INC. 
Birmingham, Alabama 35202 


2500 3rd St. W. at Farmers Market 


Celebrating _ this 
Mm year 50 contin- 
vous years as a 
Trading Member 
in the Blue Book. 


P.O. Box 283 
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FRUITS — Three Locations and Sales Forces to Serve Shippers — 


“The Dependable House” — Established 1904 


POTATOES — WATERMELONS — CHRISTMAS TREES — Our Specialties 


B & O Produce Terminal Building 209— 231 W. Camden Street Baltimore 1, Md. Zip 21231 





W. D. CLASS AND SON 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS — — RECEIVERS ALL VEGETABLES 


A.C. 301 EAstern 7-4707 
PULASKI HIGHWAY TERMINAL BALTIMORE, MD. 21205 eign vk 





Receivers — Distributors 


in o we ik & J U i i i YY “Over 30 Years of Continuous Service to Our Shippers” FRUITS & VE GET ABLES 


ESTABLISHED 1875— RELIABLE 


we 
11E. CAMDEN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 21202 © @ 


Lawrence F. Horton, Owner “2e4 XXX 








TONY VITRANO CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21217 





3 of. W cinstein Cx 


ALTIMORE, MD. 21205 L. D. (301) 342-5000 (301) 327-7700 (pp) 


Yes! We believe FRESH IS BEST 











Exclusive Packers of Quality 


TOMATOES 


From All Sections Sy 
rn 


— WE PACK TO CUSTOMERS REQUIREMENTS — 


414 - 416 - 418 FORREST ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


""30-ANNA“ BRAND 3-4 Cartons, Lugs, Tens, Loose 





BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21201 


3 
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OVER 5@ YEARS OF 
PACKER SERVICE have been 
provided the industry by Bill 
Mansfield (center) and Renny 
Hand (r), Packer 
representatives in Texas and 
the Southeast. The above 
picture was taken 21 years ago 
at a staff meeting in Kansas 
City. Roy Fellhauer, former 


Packer Men 


general manager (deceased) is 
on the left. 

Bill Mansfield joined The 
Packer in 1936 and has been 
in charge of the New Orleans, 
Cincinnati and Detroit offices 
before coming to Texas. He has 
been ill since last August and 
the territory has been handled 
from Kansas City. 

Someone in Florida once said 


that Renny Hand could run for 
overnor of the state. Renny 

changed little since this 
picture was taken but his 
experience makes him one of 
the most valued Packer men. 
Before coming to Florida and 
the southeast states of Georgia 
and the Carolinas Renny 
worked in the Chicago and 
Kansas City offices. 
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No. lin L. A.: “‘Change........Not Chains” 


This does not mean, however, 
that the markets can continue 


down to the fact that the 
industry is changing. Individual 
operations are getting bigger 
and the number of operations is 
getting smaller. It is a fact of 
economic life. 


“Because of this we are going 
to have to change, too, and we 
are finally doing it. When I 
came back into the market 
seven years ago, after a long 
absence, it seemed to me that I 
had never left. The same people 
were doing the same things the 
way they always had. But it is 
different now.”’ 


“We work together as an 
industry in more ways on more 
problems. We are altering our 
methods to meet the needs of 


Gendel’s own operations are 
typical of how things are 
changing. Southland Produce, 
in Los Angeles, is a house 
specializing in onions and 
potatoes only with “ a pretty 
good mix’’ of distribution which 
includes wholesalers, chains, 
and institutional perveyors. But 
in Idaho the firm is also a prime 
packer of potatoes, selling 
direct and delivering to markets 
all over the country. 


“It was 


commodity,” 


explains. “ 
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But... 


SERVICE 


Many people think of age 65 
as that time in life when social 
security payments begin and 
when the rocking chair is put 
on the front porch. Not us, our 
65th Anniversary is an indica- 
tor of our years of progress, ex- 
pansion and greater service to 
our customers. We think young. 


From a modest beginning in 
1903 by the brothers Will and 
Dick Harshfield, we have grown 
to a modern, efficient, full-line 
house with a yearly volume of 
1,800 truck and carlot equiva- 
lents. We have added a con- 
trolled atmosphere storage sys- 
tem to better insure our cus- 
tomers of consistent high qual- 
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plant in 
1954 at the old 


QUALITY 


We have expanded our fa- 
cilities now to a storage capacity 
of 28 carlot equivalents. We 
can load or unload 26 trucks 
at one time, plus 6 cars on rail 
and a team track. 


We are now wholly owned 
by Dick Harshfield’s son, John, 
and are managed by Joe Wim- 
satt who has Sine with us for 
over 17 years. 


We are proud to have been 
a part of the produce industry 
for the past 65 years, but are 
prouder yet of the small con- 
tribution we have made to the 
industry and to our rapidly 
growing city and community 
of Louisville 








Jefferson Street 

Market. Shortly after 

this picture was taken, 

we moved to the new Louis- 

ville Produce Terminal where 

we are still located today. Visible 

in center is the company’s founder, 

Julius A. Vetter, Sr., and his son, Julius, 

Jr. (Jay). Jay now operates the company 

in a partnership with his brother Bill. 


LOUISVILLE’S FULL-LINE FRUIT & VEGETABLE HOUSE 


Julius Vetter, Jr. (Jay) and his father, Julius A. Vetter, Sr. 
about 1953. Mr. Vetter, Sr., along with four brothers, 
founded the operation in 1915. At that time they were 
known as Vetter Brothers. This firm went out of 
business during the Great Depression in 1931, 
but re-opened only a month after closing 
as the Vetter Produce Co. They were be- 
set by labor problems in 1947 and 
the company voted to dissolve. 
Again, Mr. Vetter, Sr. re- 
organized—this time with his 
son Jay. The firm name of 
Julius A. Vetter & Son was 
taken about a month after 
the 1947 closing and exists 
today as one of Louisville's 
most respected full - line 
houses. Mr Vetter, Sr. passed 
away in 1961. Jay and his 
brother and partner, Bill, are 
isted b ther brother, 
Bob. “It’s Better From Vet- 
ter” has been the firm's motte 


oT 27-29 & 43 Louisville Produce Terminal 
Louisville, Kentucky 40218 


Tel. 454-0493 
JAY VETTER 
(night 454-3618) 





The Way It Was And The Way It Is 


PHILADELPHIA Food Distribution Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa.,—-1968. 
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What’s Ahead 











or The West 


By JEFF ROARK 

California and Arizona, which must be considered 
together in contemplating western fresh fruit and 
vegetable production, have and do supply approx- 
imately one-half of the fresh fruits and vegetables 
consumed in our 50 states. 

This fact deserves careful consideration in contem- 
plating the “tomorrow” of the production and ship- 
ping picture as a whole. Things change overnight in 
fresh fruits and vegetables, just as they do in all 
phases of human activity. But history, custor 
and habit, barring explosive developments, don't 
shift back and forth too much. 


The basic reasons for both popularity and wide: 


acceptance of the steady, diversified flow of 
fresh fruits and vegetables from the two south- 
ernmost western states have developed for cer- 
tain reasons. First, the soil and climate, com- 
paratively most dependable, produce products 
that people like. Through the years the various in- 


dustry segments have developed standards of 


quality, unifomity and dependability of supply 
quality, uniformity and dependability of supply 
which earn favor with both the people 
who handle perishables for a livelihood, and 
the people who eat them. 

The two factors which have worked to the disad- 
vantage of the far western production and shipping 
districts through the past 75 years are today less 
ominous and significant than they have ever been. 
Tomorrow promises to further reduce their force and 
effect. The first is of course time required for 
transit of product, the second maintenance of 
quality and desirability during the transport time 
lag. 

Both refrigerated equipment and transit time of 
rail carriers have been sharply improved in recent 
years. This trend will continue. The industry has 
utilized truck transport, and the combined rail . 
truck phenomenon, piggyback, to marked advant- 


(Continued on following page) 


Florida Eyes 
the Future 


By LARRY WATERFIELD 


Florida’s rich citrus and vegetable industries 
should continue to grow over the next few years — 
but not without problems and growing pains. 


One growing pain is @ feared overproduction of 
citrus. Citrus production in the 1966-67 crop year 
jumped to a record 196 million boxes, up 40 per 
cent from the previous year. In that year, orange 
production rose 46 per cent to 147 million boxes. 
Grapefruit production was at a near record. 


Drought conditions in 1967-68 knocked back the 
orange production to 104 million boxes, and in the 
coming year production is expected to be some- 
where in between the figures of the last two crop 
years. PF 

Despite the possible limiting effects of weather 
and growing conditions, the present. citrus tree 
population should mean a continuing series of 
citrus increases into the 1980's. 

According to the DARE report, a detailed study of 
Florida agriculture, the present large citrus crops 
ina few years may be regarded as small by com- 
parision. 

The Florida Department of Agriculture, in its citrus 
acreage inventory, has fully documented the po- 
dential problem. As of December, 1965, there were 
66.4 million trees in commercial groves. But of this 
number, only 37 per cent had reached or were ap- 
proaching maximum productivity. Nearly 40 per 
cent of the trees willnot reach full productivity 
until the 1980's. The rest will be reaching their 
peak in the 1970's. New plantings have not 
ceased. 


States the DARE report: “Barring a major disaster— 
natural or economic—the production of citrus will 
accelerate at an unprecdented rate over the next 
few decades. The citrus irffustry needs to accept 
this fact.”’ 


(Continued on following page) 


A Look at Texas Tomorrow 


By LARRY DANIELSON 


Advances in research, merchandising and in combut- 
ing adverse weather hold the key to the future of the 
Texas fruit and vegetable industry. In this way, Texas 
growers and shippers feel no different than those in 
other areas. They do, however, have their own sub- 
problems which must be resolved in unique Texas 
manner. 

Present research in the state is centered not only 
on development of new seed strains but also toward 
development of new mechanical equipment aimed at 
replacing much of the hand labor of the past. Due to 
the fact that in most growing areas, particularly the 
Rio Grande Valley, there has been a good supply of 
resident labor — not merely migrant forces, many 
growers admit that they have been slower in making 
the move toward mechanization that some other 
areas have. In one respect this has had its advantages. 
No large cash outlays had to be made until certain 
“bugs’’ were worked out. 

This has enabled revisions to be maae to fit con- 
ditions unique to Texas and tested on a small scale 
before growers and shippers are forced to rely entirely 
on the new equipment. The trend is toward mechani- 
zation, however, brought about by the diminishing 
labor supply, the higher wages for available labor 
with increased costs for added benefits and by the ex- 
periences after 1967's Hurricane Beulah. 


The m toward mechanization is¢also accom- 
panied by a trend toward larger acreages. Smaller 
margins of profit and loss are considered as providing 
the impetus. These small margins have also brought 
about a move toward less, not more, specialization 
in commodities. Growers. can no longer rely on a full 
year's profit resting on the success or failure of only 
one crop. The commodity diversification is accom- 
panied by a move into new growing areas. Examples 
are the relatively new or increased acreages of onions 
at Bracketville, Fort Stockton and West Texas, 
peaches in Gaines County around Seminole and tomato 
trials at Uvalde. . 

Texas shippers are also realizing the value of promo- 
tional activity of brands, commodities and of the in- 
dustry as a Whole. A recent formation of a group of 
citrus growers into cooperatives with a central sales 
office includes provisions for a traveling merchandising 
representative as well as packiny plant quality control. 
The citrus industry as a whole is behind a nationwide 
advertising program for the area’s TexaSweet label. 
The state’s watermelon growers and shippers organ- 
ization is also embarked on a promotional program 
for Texas watermelons. 

And the entire industry has found new vitality 
through the growing Texas Citrus and Vegetable 
Growers and Shippers organization. Now in its second 
25 years, this group is indicative of the new Texas 
industry — progressive. 


Section D — September, 1968 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


Another big citrus crop year is expected for the 
coming marketing season. 

But the citrus industry has a number of weapons 
to use in fighting against the obvious drawbacks 
of unbridled production. 

Product quality is being improved and new forms 
for citrus product are actively being sought. 

Quality improvement is being sought for frozen 
concentrated orange juice. 

Glass packed pasteurized juice has had an ex- 
tremely good consumer acceptance and is the most 
rapidly expanding segment of the citrus industry. 

Increased crops also generate more advertising 
funds for the Florida Citrus Commission to use in 
its consumer programs and merchandising efforts. 

Efforts are being made to discourage any in- 
creases in new tree plantings in light of present 
projections of future crops. 

Research is going on at an accelerated pace into 
commercial mechanization of citrus harvesting. 
Tree shakers are being used and work is going 
on in this field at such places as the Citrus Experi- 
ment Station at Lake Alfred. Increased mechaniza- 
tion will provide a useful hedge against the uncer- 
tain labor picture and costs should be cut. 

And of course, whenever there is an oversupply 
situation with an undifferentiated commodity, 
grown by numerous producers, there is talk about 
possible supply management programs or market- 
ing orders. 

For the most part, however, it is expected that 
economic pressures will force producers to cut back 
by voluntarily reducing production inputs. 

In any case, the Florida citrus industry has its 
work cut out for it over the coming years. 

Agriculture in Florida is the state’s number one 





What’s Ahead 
for The West 


(Continued from Page 1) 


age in minimizing the two basic advantages, since 
World War Il. Finally, the air transport record cur- 
rently being chalked up by California strawberries 
could well be a sharp omen of the shape of things 
to come. 

In other words, California and Arizona aren't 
likely to lose the fundamental advantages of soil 
and climate in the decades ahead, and the basic 
disadvantages of delivering the product satisfact- 
orily are rapidly being scaled down in size and 
importance. The latter trend will certainly continue. 

The years ahead won't be easy ones. It should be 
noted that not a single year in the past 75 has been 
smooth and troublefree. 

The same forces and conditions which are reduc- 
ing the geographic _ time lag factor in the delivery 
of far western perishables are, it should be noted, 
likewise working to the advantages of competing 
areas both in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Competition isn’t going to lose any steam. 

The one basic requirement for uninterrupted pro- 
duction — water — doesn’t get too much attention. 
It’s easy to forget that, to carve a fresh fruit and 
vegetable empire out of an area which was at one 
time largely dry, arid wasteland, our forefathers 
have had to find, harness and deliver the one 
element so necessary to both human and plant life. 
As of 1968, this basic problem seems to be pretty 
well under control, and at this time no producing 
area promises to retire from the picture for want 
of water. In fact, today’s trend is in the other 
direction. 

The never-ending problem of recruiting and main- 
taining an adequate labor force, in field and in 
packing plant, will continue. Today the industry 
faces the necessity for building a labor force which 
fits in today’s complex pattern of social justice, 
human rights and what the population at large 
thinks these things are or should be. This important 
problem, certainly not new in the history of all 
mankind, is being and will be resolved, probably 
pretty rapidly, in the years ahead. 

Both economic and governmental forces are work- 
ing to increase the advantage of greater and 
greater size for individual operations in production 
and shipping. This will continue. Improved standard- 
ization and quality of product through more effect- 
ive production and quality controls, will continue 
to take place. 

As of September, 1968, the fresh fruit and vege- 
table industry of California and Arizona is not 
likely to do anything to dissipate or destroy the 
heritage of the past 75 years and more. (See 
California-Arizona Heritage section in this issue.) 


Florida Eyes the Future 


business—and vegetable 


roduction for the fresh 


market is a cornerstone of that business. 

Fresh vegetable production over the coming years 
should increase in the major producing areas. Dade 
County, for example, which is already the sixth 
leading county in the U.S. in vegetable production, 
expects to double its sales by 1975. In a recent year, 
Dade we had an at-farm value of $34 mil- 


Palm Beach County, which includes both the rich 
Glades mucklands and the large coastal growing 
section, has seen the value of its vegetable pro- 
duction grow from $75 million in 1964-65 to $88 
million last year. Celery, sweet corn and tomatoes 
are the backbone of this production. 

During a recent season—1966-67—tomatoes were 
the number one Florida vegetable crop. The state 
shipped nearly 19,000 cars. Sweet corn came next 
with 12,500 cars shipped, followed by cabbage 
with 10,200 cars.Celery was next with 9,500 cars 
and potatoes accounted for 8,000 carlots. The next 
items in volume were: Peppers (6,000 cars), cu- 
cumbers (5,400 cars), beans (5,000 cars.) 

In 1966-67, the total value of Florida vegetables, 
melons and strawberries stood at $256 million, ac- 
cording to the Florida Crop and Livestock Report- 
ing Service. This was produced on 374,000 acres. 
By constrast,in the 1949-1950 crop year, produce 
valued at $140 million was produced on 290,000 
acres. Eleven years ago—1956-57—on nearly 400,- 
000 acres the value of these crops was $162 mil- 


lion. 


So while acreage has been staying fairly even, the 
dollar and cents value of production has been on 


the rise. 


By far the biggest money maker, in gross sales, 

is tomatoes—$75 million worth in 1966-67. In re- 
cent years fresh yield per acre has been on the 
rise. Total production has gone up to around 22 
million crates. Per unit price has varied from $3.14 
per 40-pound crate in 1960 to $3.97 in 1967. In 
1960, the crop had a value of $47 million. 

Florida’s big tomato crop has in recent years been 
feeling the pressure of increased imports of tomatoes 
from Mexico. In 1967, 12,000 cars of Mexican to- 
matoes came into the U.S., mostly from the West 
Coast of Mexico around Culiacan. 

Some big issues are facing Florida’s vegetable 
industry in upcoming years: Labor, mechanization, 
quality control and transportation. 

The uncertain labor situation has increased work 
in mechanization of harvesting. Celery and sweet 
corn industry could convert to 100 per cent mechani- 
cal harvesting whenever it wants to. 

Many shippers voice considerable concern over the 
type of rail service provided by many Northern 
railroads. The so-called doctrine of: ‘reasonable 
dispatch’, they point out, leaves much to be de- 
sired and generally means long delays and tie-ups 
of cars enroute. Poor in-transit truck refrigeration 


is a concern, also. 


Another troublesome area is whether the rapid 
changes taking place in harvesting, packing, handl- 
ing and marketing of vegetables may not lower 
the market quality of produce—thus hurting the in- 


dustry in the long run. 


The coming years will be eventful ones for Florida 
vegetable and citrus industries. The only certainty 
is that the industry will look a lot different a few 


years hence. 
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Early Notes: 
Horticulture 
In Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KAN. — 
“The province of Quivira is 950 
leagues from Mexico. Where I 
reached it, it is in the 40th 
degree. The country itself is the 
best I have ever seen for 
producing all the products of 
Spain. For besides the land 
and springs and rivers, I found 
prunes like those of Spain and 
nuts and very good sweet 
grapes and mulberries.” 


This very early report on 
horticulture in Kansas was 
written by the Spanish explorer 
Coronado to the king of Spain in 
1954. It was included by George 
A. Filinger, professor emeritus, 
department of horticulture, 
Kansas State University, in his 
history of the Kansas State 
Horticultural Society’s ‘‘100 
years of progress’ (1867-1967). 


The Kansas State 
Pomological Society was 
formed in 1868. One of those 
most active in its organization 
was the Rev. John S. Brown of 
Lawrence, Kan., a Unitarian 
minister known as ‘Father 
Brown,’ who was also editor of 
the Kansas Farmer and served 
as recording secretary of the 
pomological society. 


The first president was 
William Tanner of Leavenworth 
County, who had originally 
proposed formation of the 
society in a letter to the Kansas 
Farmer which he signed, 
“‘Pomologist.”” 


Many early settlers in Kansas 
brought horticultural plants 
with them. A note in the 
Wyandotte Gazette said: “Mr. 
Isaiah Walker of this city has 
presented us a pear of the 
Bartlett variety, from a 
standard tree, which weighs 18 
ounces avoirdupois. The tree 
was planted in the spring of 
1857. 





Our 51st Year of Growing 


POTATOES & ONIONS 
SWARTZ POTATO FARM 


Kastor Road 


Shiloh, Ohio 


NOW SHIPPING ONIONS 


Onions, the magic touch that makes a menu memorable! Do your customers know how 
to make the most use of onions? Our recipe booklet ‘Know your Onions” has 21 onion 
recipes and also tells you why onions are one of the most important vegetables in your 
family’s diet. On our Vexar 3# & 5# onion bag labels we advise our customers that 


they may have a copy of ‘‘Know your Onions” 


by sending a self addressed, stamped 


envelope with label from Swartz onion bag or 5° in coin to Onion Recipes, RD 2, 


Shiloh, Ohio 44878. 


SALES BY 


John, Dave, or Duane Swartz at 419-896-2411 
Res. Phones: John Swartz 896-2686, Dave Swartz 896-2412 
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E. E. (Doc) Birdwell or Mike Birdwell 
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Colorado Once Declared ‘Unfit’ for Fruit 


By CHARLES DRAGE 
Extension Horticulturist 
Colorado State University 

FORT COLLINS, COLO. — 
Fruits and vegetables are grown 
close to the sun in Colorado. 
The elevation of the San Luis 
Valley, the famous potato and 
salad crops bowl, is 7,500 feet. 
The average elevation for 
orchards in Western Colorado 
where most of the fruit is grown 
is above 5,000 feet; one 
commercial apple orchard in 
Delta County is above 7,000 
feet. 

Colorado’s horticultural 
production is dependent upon 
supplemental water, as fruit 
production is largely in a semi- 
desert area where the annual 
percipitation is less than 10 
inches. Soils are mildly 
alkaline; humidities are low 
and changes in daily 
temperatures of 40 degrees or 
more are common. Colorado is 
a state where air drainage 
exerts a greater control over 
temperature than does the 
actual elevation. 

Transportation had a great 
deal to do with the development 
of the produce industry in 
Colorado and continues to exert 
its influences. Because of 
inadequate early-day 
transportation, the first apples 
sold were worth their weight in 
gold. In 1859, apples expressed 
into Denver, sold for $1.25 each 
at a Blake Street fruit stand. 
The first vegetables grown and 
marketed in Colorado were 
grown at an elevation above 
8,000 feet and the large onions 
sold for $1 each and cabbage for 
$5 a head. 

The first commercial 
orchards were largely apples 
and they were located at the 
foot and east of the mountains 
near the mouths of the larger 
canyons. The first area to 
develop was the Canon City 
area where the first orchard 
was established in 1862 by 
William Lee. Orchards were 
established by Jesse Frazier in 
1867 and by Capt. B. F. 
Rockafellow in 1869. 

By 1880 numerous 
commercial orchards had been 
established in the Cache la 
Poudre, Big Thompson, St. 
Vrain, Clear Creek dnd 
Arkansas River Valleys. Henri 
McClelland was an_ early 
pioneer in the Fori Collins area. 
His first orchard planted in 1876 
gradually grew to more than 100 
acres. 

Other pioneer fruit growers in 
Northern Colorado were M. N. 
Everett, David Brothers, 
Harpin Davis, J. W. Cook, 
Wilson Perrin and Charles 
Pennock. In this area east of the 
Continental Divide, severe cold 
waves in late spring frequently 
follow periods of warm 
weather; crops are uncertain. 
Favorable prices, however. 
made apple and sour cherry 
production profitable until the 
early 20’s. Very few commercial 
orchards are in this area today. 
Because of the undertainity of 
annual crops, it is unlikely that 
commercial fruit production 
can be competitive with more 
favored areas. 

The first commercial orchard 
established in western Colorado 
was planted in 1882 in the North 
Fork Valley, Delta County, by 
S. A. Wade. A grandson, Carol 
Wade, continues in the fruit 
business. Several orchards were 
established near Grand 
Junction in Mesa County in 
1883. By 1891 there were 600 
acres in tree fruits in Delta 
County and express shipments 
reached nearly 200,000 pounds. 
Shipments from the 1,500 acres 
in Mesa County in the same 
year exceeded 434,000 pounds. 

Many thriving orchards were 
already in existence in 1888 
when an official USDA. 
statement declared Colorado 
was climatically unfit for fruit 
cluture. 

Practically all of the 
commercial fruit produced in 
Colorado is now grown west of 
the Continental Divide in Delta, 
Mesa, Montrose, Garfield, La 
Plata, and Montezuma 
Counties. Delta County with 
7,516 acres has nearly 50 per 
cent of the total state tree fruit 
acreage of 15,092 acres. Apples 
lead in Delta County with 5,594 
acres, peaches 973 acres, pear 
391, sweet cherries 296 and tart 
cherries 260 acres. Mesa County 
is the second leading county 
with 5,731 acres, peaches, 3,559 
acres, apples 924, pears 839, tart 
cherries 316 and sweet chrries 
92 acres. Apples are the 
principal tree fruit in Garfield, 
Montrose, La Plata and 
Montezuma Counties. 

Higher transportation costs 
on both inputs and outputs has 
to some extent throttled the 
Western Colorado fruit 
business. However, the most 
depressing factor is the small 
unit size. Forty-seven per cent 
of the commercial apple 
growers have from 100 to 499 
trees; only 2 per cent or eight 
growers had more than 10,000 
trees. Fourteen per cent of the 
peach growers had less than 100 
trees; 35 per cent had from 100 
to 499 trees and only one grower 
had more than 10,000 trees. 

Western Colorado has the 
climate for fruit production. 
The distinctive features are the 
comparative uniformity of 
weather from dav to dav. the 
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COLORADO STATE prize winning orchard 
1886. Charles M. 
Drage, extension horticulturist at Colorado 


near Canon City in 


more mild winter climate and 
less severe spring cold waves. 
The future for expanded 
production looks bright but 
cannot be accomplished 
without water development, 
increased unit size and 
improvement in marketing 
practices. 

William Parkinson is credited 
with growing the first 
commercial potatoes in 
Colorado; in 1858 he 
demonstrated that potatoes 
could be grown at an altitude of 
5,000 feet. In the Platte Valley 
near the mining camp of 
Denver, potato eyes, variety 
Neshannock, had been brought 
in by express from Virginia. 
From this start Colorado grew 
to a major potato producing 
state. 

Ninety-five per cent’ of the 
total 50,000 acres per year are 
grown in two principal areas. 
The San Luis Valley with 35,000 
to 40,000 acres has the ideal 
environment for potato 
production. Almost all of the 
crop goes to the fresh market. 
The Northern Colorado or 
Platte River area harvests from 
10,000 to 15,000 acres, largely 
late summer potatoes for the 
fresh market. 

Use of sprinkler irrigation 
and new land development is 
opening up new production 
areas. Harvesting operations 
are almost completely 
mechanized and over two 
million hundredweight capacity 
of new storages have been built 
in the past few years. If 
Colorado is to continue to be a 
major potato producing state. 
greater emphasis, with large 
capital investments, must be 
placed on processing. 


An array of circumstances 
permitted Colorado to establish 
an enviable reputation as a 
leading state in quality 
vegetable crop production. In 
the early part of the century. 
the fame of Rocky Ford 
cantaloupes, Colorado pascal 
celery. onions and mountain 
grown head lettuce and pod 
peas extended beyond the 
United States. Favorable 
climatic conditions, new soils, 
moisture control because of 
irrigation and careful grading 
because of high transportation 
costs resulted in delivering 
unexcelled quality to distant 
markets. 


In 1897 one hundred crates of 
Rockey Ford cantaloupes sold 
in London for $4 per crate. G. 
D. Isable is credited with being 
the first car lot grower of head 





New Tools for 
Feeding Mankind 


WASHINGTON, C. C. — New 
tools for feeding mankind more 
adequately are coming from 
laboratories around the world 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman cited some 
of these developments in a talk 
at the biennial conference of 
the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 


‘“‘The engineers have 
developed more efficient means 
of synthesizing ammonia, the 
basic ingredient of nitrogenous 
fertilizers,’ the secretary said. 


“This means that’ the 
technology is available to 
manufacture these fertilizers at 
about one-half the cost of those 
produced today. This fact has 
tremendous implications for 
farmers — and _ their 
governments — and for hungry 
people all over the world.”’ 


He discussed new varieties of 
wheat and rice that will far out- 
yield traditional varieties if 
properly manged. 


“Exciting” was his word for 
“the longer term prospects for 
genetically improving the 
protein quality of cereals by 
breeding more and better 
protein into the plant 
permanently rather than adding 
it synthetically in what must be 


a continuing process j 


jog” 
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Founded in 1938 by 


* vegetables, found it difficult to 
" a _ find a practical market. The 
pe frozen pack came into existence 
and improvements in 
transportation and _ land 
development created new 
f competitive areas where 
production was highly 
specialized and mechanized. 
Because Colorado is a late state 
market, gluts frequently occur 
before the Colorado harvest so 
that little price structure 
remains. 
Vine seed is an important 
crop in the Arkansas Valley and 
ge A Colorado is the major vine crop 
; yee seed producing state in the 
arte bat eta a nation. The amount off 
~- See BY 5, cae W752 watermelon seed harvested 
Sad trys a : a F . each year is more than 
a tal a sufficient to plant two-thirds of 
the commercial acreage in the 
United States. Cantaloupe and 
other melon seed, cucumber, 
squash, pumpkin and a number 
of novelty kinds of vine seed are 
also grown. The Arkansas 
Valley has the ideal climate for 
vine seed production. Growers 
and seedsmen with production 
and marketing ‘“‘know-how”’ are 
almost completely mechanized. 
Further expansion in the 
vegetable seed business is 
expected. 

What does the future hold? 
Large acreages of non-irrigated 
land are being developed with 
pumps and_ sprinklers. A 
portion of this acreage will be 
devoted to vegetable 
production. With several crops, 
onions in particular, a few 
changes in harvesting and 
marketing methods could result 
in a greater demand, higher 
prices and increased acreages. 


HENRY 
G. 
MARTIN 


1897-1947 


SHIPPERS OF QUALITY 
COLORADO 


_ POTATOES & ONIONS 


. 
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State University, Fort Collins, reports the 
orchard was probably the first commercial 
one established in the state. 


lettuce. In 1918 his ten-acre 
crop sold for $7,000. Elmer 
Hartner shipped the first 
carload of lettuce from the state 
in 1920 to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Colorado's vegetable 
production boomed until the 
mid-40s when the acreage 
approached 70,000 acres. The 
two principal crops were onions 
and pod peas with about 13,000 
acres each. Other important 
crops were tomatoes, head 
lettuce. peas for processing, 


cantaloupes, cauliflower and 
spinach. During the next 20 
years or until 1965, acreage 
declined to less than 30,000 
acres. Principal crops at 
present are onions and head 
lettuce. During this period the 
number of vegetable growers 
declined nearly 70 per cent. 
Several factors contributed to 
the decline in the number of 
growers and acreage. Truck 
farmers on small acreages, 
growing several kinds of 


Seated: Anna C. Martin, president of firm; standing, left to right: 
Dorothy Martin (Zabka), manager; Louise Kutcher, secretary; 
Duane (Dewey) Zabka, husband of Dorothy Martin, field man and 
warehouse foreman, and Oscart Kort, bookkeeper. 


MARTIN PRODUCE CO. «-.. 


Phone: (A/C 303) 352-6712 (ss) DOROTHY MARTIN 


617 - 6th St. Greeley, Colorado or DUANE ZABKA 











Produce Handling Efficiency 
Begins With — 


Standard and Custom Designed Tomato, Cucumber, 
Pepper, Potato, Squash, Broccoli, Cabbage and 


Other Types of Produce Machinery-Citrus Machinery- 
From Individual Units to Complete Packing Houses. 


from 


Parnell & Associates, Inc. 


Main Manufacturing Plant - Winter Park, Fla. 
Other Facilities in Pompano Beach and Immokalee, Fla. 


Representing 


Jervis B. Webb Co. 
Jernigan and Thomas 
Tew Manufacturing Co. 
Gericke Industries 
Universal Manufacturing Co. 
Prime-Mower Manufacturing Co. 


PARNELL & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Tel. (A.C. 305) 647-7701 


700 Harold Ave. Winter Park, Fla. 32789 
POMPANO BEACH, FLA. IMMOKALEE, FLA. 


Tel. (AC 305) 933-9865 Tel. (AC 813) 657-3274 
372 S.W. 14th Ave. Pompano Beach, Fla. 33060 P.0. Box 852 Immokalee, Fla. 33934 


Full Supply of Packing Machinery 
and Supplies 
Exclusive Distributor of Fresh mark 
Produce Waxes 
Manufacturer of Gibbs 
“Kwik Change” Clamp Trucks 
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Florida Produces Three-Fourths of Citrus Grown in United States 


LAKELAND, FLA. — The first consumers of Florida 
citrus had to pick their own fruit, and no money was involved 
in the transaction 

Today, people halfway around the world enjoy Florida 
citrus in a variety of forms and spend almost $1,000,000 in 
obtaining the palatable products. 

That’s how far the citrus industry in the state has 

rogressed in four centuries. 

. Wild Fruit 

The first consumers came to Florida as adventurers. 
following closely on the heels of the early Spanish and 
French explorers, and found the fruit growing wild near the 
new settlement of St. Augustine. The time was shortly after 
1565, and the fruit was principally oranges, both sour and 
sweet. Volunteer plantings soon were scattered about the 
state by these travelers and the Indians, who ate the fruit and 
tossed away the seeds. 

The wild fruit was enjoyed for more than 200 years before 
an enterprising pioneer shipped some of the oranges to 
markets in the north. Water provided the principal 
transportation route at the time, and, as a consequence, most 
citrus planted thereafter was in the vicinity of rivers and 


Citrus did not acquire the label of an industry until after 
the Civil War, in 1886, to be specific, when production 
reached an astounding 1,000,000 boxes of all fruits. The big 
factor in this growth was the advance of the railroads, which 
accelerated the movement of fruit to market and permitted 
growers to plant trees in areas away from the waterways. 

Shift South 

Another influence in the changing growth pattern was cold 
weather, with freezes in the winter of 1894-95 virtually 
destroying an industry that produced 5,000,000 boxes of fruit 
that season. Recovery was slow for the damaged trees, and 
growers began to push farther south for better acclimated 
planting sites. 

Within 10 years the industry again was thriving, and has 
grown steadily since. 

By 1950, the state was producing more than 100,000,000 
boxes of citrus, and within another few seasons will be 
growing 200,000,000 boxes of fruit. This growth, which is 
unequalled anywhere on earth, is the result of - 
increasing plantings in areas once considered inadequate for 
citrus. Irrigation has permitted the reclamation of low- 
ground acreage around Lake Okeechobee and in parts of the 
region between the central and Indian River citrus belts. 


To sinali PW baovaeng future of citrus in Florida, 
consider the fact that only three of every four citrus trees 
planted in the state today are producing fruit in commercial 
quantities, and there are more than 850,000 acres of trees in 


grovelands. 

This is a matter of significance, because Florida today 
produces approximately one-third of the world’s citrus crop 
and three-fourths of all citrus grown in the United States. 

Most of the state’s pioneer growers were appalled at the 
thought of marketing 5,000,000 boxes of fruit little more than 
70 years ago. The cry of “too much fruit” was heard again in 
the early 1900’s, and many times in the years to follow, 
including the 1966-67 season when the final harvest of 
195,000,000 boxes of fruit became the largest crop in the 
history of citrus anywhere. 


Marketing 

Despite steadily increasing crops, Florida managed to 
market most of its citrus, and accomplishments in this area 
have been spectacular in recent seasons. With the exception 
of 1966-67, returns to the growers during the past decade 
have been very near or far exceeded $250,000,000 per season. 
And’ when the final results are reported for the 1967-68 
season, the total is expected to better all other on-tree 
records including the $--1,000,000 credited to the 196-64! 
season. 

Although 1966-67 failed to set any record for returns to 
growers, it did enable the industry to persuade more peopte 
to consume more Florida citrus and in greater quantities, 
and this achievement is expected to have a continuing 


effect on the marketing of Florida citrus fruits and 
products. 

Consumers who purchased and liked Florida citrus during 
that particular season of abundance will remember the 
quality and value of these food items in other seasons. 

Citrus Commission 

Engrossing promotional programs by the Florida Citrus. 
Commission have attracted the attention of many 
consumers. 

Florida citrus has become better known in a number of 
areas where the commission has conducted saturation 
marketwide promotions in conjunction with non-food 
cooperators. This type of program, stressing advertising, 
merchandising, and personal appearances of the Florida 
Citrus Queen, has resulted in greatly increased sales for such 
metropolitan areas as Atlanta, Birmingham, Knoxville, 
Asheville, and Norfolk. 

Advance Planning 

Typical of long-range planning by the commission is the 
fact that advertising agencies servicing commission accounts 
were instructed last spring to prepare media programs on the 
basis of different fund levels which would correspond to 
varied crop sizes. The idea was to have a program ready for 
immediate use during the 1968-69 season, regardless of the 
initial crop estimate to be reported in October by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This plan provides for all 
preliminary contacts necessary for launching a consumer 
advertising program in the fall, a time when such contacts 
and agreements would be difficult to consumate. 

Long-range planning in all commission operations should 


prove effective in marketing Florida’s big citrus crops of the 
future. 





By ROBERT COLWELL 
Robert Colwell Co. 
Hebbronville, Tex. 

The key word for the produce industry of today is 
‘‘Communication.’’ As a grower and shipper of fresh 
produce we have seen the relationship between each 
segment of the industry drawn closer together each 
year. 

The continued understanding. through 
communication, by grower, shipper, transportation 
industry, and the receiver will leave the tables of our 
county with ‘‘fresh”’ produce for all. 

We, as grower and shipper of Texas watermelon, 
are proud to be a part of the produce industry and 
salute the Packer on it’s ‘‘75th’’ anniversary for its 
part in produce communication. 





GROWER-SHIPPER 
POTATO COMPANY 


of MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 


Will Resume Handling Their 
Own Potato Sales In The 


Forthcoming Season 


FOR FINEST QUALITY 
SAN LUIS VALLEY 


RED McCLURES 
GOLDEN RUSSETS 


“Big 8” “Starbuck” “GSP” 


“Diamond” brands 


— All Sizes and Types of Packs 


PHONE: (Area Code 303) KEN 


852-3560 (ss) or 852-3569 (pp) “**** 








80 Years of 
Greenhouse 
Production 


CLEVELAND, O. — 
Vegetable production under 
glass started some 80 years ago 
in the Schaaf Road area of 
Cleveland. 

There has been continous 
growth until there is now 
approximately 350 acres (26 
million square feet) of 
vegetable producing 
greenhouses in Greater 
Cleveland and some 600 acres in 
the state of Ohio. 

Ohio has the largest 
concentration of vegetable 
greenhouses in this continent. 
In fact, Ohio produces about 75 
per cent of the greenhouse 
vegetables grown in the United 
States, with tomatoes as the 
main crop. The Ohio 
Agricultural Research and 
Development Center at Wooster 
and the Cooperative Extension 
Service and College of 
Agriculture and Home 
Economics at Ohio State 
University have made many 
valuable contributions to the 
greenhouse vegetable industry 
and are important factors in the 
growth of the industry in Ohio. 

The Cleveland area _ is 
recognized as market center for 
greenhouse vegetables. 
Cleveland also has_ the 
distinction of being known as 
the ‘Greenhouse Capital of 
America’. 

Seventy-five per cent of the 
vegetables produced in the 
greenhouses of Greater Cleve- 
land, go to markets out of the 
state — from Boston to St. 
Louis and from Roanoke to 
Milwaulee. Shipments are also 
made to Canada. 
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SAN LUIS VALLEY 


RUSSETS and McCLURES 


PHONE 


303-754-9971 (ss) or 754-2242 (pp) Jim Tonso - Don Moschetti 
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17 YEARS OF GROWTH 


Our co np ta has grown with unprecedented speed these last few 
ears — from a 60 carlot capacity plant in 1951 to one of the midwest’s 
leineet potato packaging plants. Our yearly volume now exceeds 1.500 
carlot equivalents. Planning ahead has made this possible. For 
the future we have one plan: to provide our customers with the finest. 
low-cost produce in both, Red River Valley Reds and Burbank Potatoes - 
Mixers or Straight Cars or Trucks - All Consumer Packages and Box Counts. 


RED RIVER VALLEY — 
POTATOES 


REDS and RUSSET BURBANKS 
In all consumer packs and box count Russets 
BIG MIKE DANNY BOY & 
DOUBLE EAGLE GOLDEN EAGLE © 


BRANDS 


Completed late 1966, our new 504’ x 120’ potato facility is 
equipped to unload 80,000 Ibs. of potatoes per hour. It is large 

“enough inside to accommodate 22 rail cars and features truck 
delivery to most points in the south and southeast. 


RUTHERFORD 


POTATO COMPANY 


319—752-6017 
BURLINGTON IOWA 














_ Oregon’s Horticultural Society Helped Revive 
State’s Fresh Industry from Slump of 1880's 


By GENEVIEVE MORGAN 

Head, Information Service 

— Dept. of Agricul- 
re 


SALEM, ORE. — The ship's 
crew from the sailing vessel 
Tonquin is credited with 
planting the first vegetable 
seeds on Oregon soil, at Fort 
Astoria in May. 1811. The first 
farmers were Hudson's Bay 
trappers who settled on French 
Prairie, west of present 
Woodburn in Marion County; 
old reports vary on whether 
they came in 1811 or 1828. But 
their first harvests were 
potatoes and peas, planted even 
ahead of grains. 

But neither sailors nor 
trappers nor vegetables took the 
spotlight in Oregon’s first 
commercial fresh produce 
enterprises. That belongs to 
Henderson Lewelling who in 
1847 nursed several hundred 
yearling grafted trees across the 
plains from Missouri to 
establish the first orchard on 
the banks of the Willamette 
near Milwaukie. The next year 
he and fellow traveler William 
Meek, who brought a sack of 
apple seeds, started the first 
nursery. 

Fantastic Prices 

Soon young orchards were 
succeeded by more and more. 
In a few years the first box of 
Oregon apples sold on the 
sidewalk of Portland for one 
dollar per apple. Beginning in 
1853, fruit growers of the 
Willamette Valley found a gold 
mine of their own in California. 
That year they shipped ‘‘a few 
boxes of apples, securely bound 
with strap iron to protect them 
against theives’ by steamer to 
San Francisco. They sold for $2 
per pound. 

Shipments were stepped up 
yearly but as they increased, the 
fabulous prices declined. In 20 
years or so, California was 
shipping fruits to Oregon a 
month or two earlier than the 
latter state, and Oregon was 
having insect problems. 


A landmark in_ the 
development of the fruit and 
vegetable production was 
establishment of the first fruit 
and vegetable cannery by Amos 
L. Lovejoy at Oregon City in 
1874. 


Checks ‘Decadence’ 

The fruit industry, which held 
so much promise earlier, lost 
ground until in November, 1885, 
the Oregon State Horticultural 
Society was organized “‘to check 
the decadence of horticulture in 
Oregon.” 

The Society was instrumental 
in legislation in 1889 creating 
the State Board of Horticulture. 
Under an emergency clause, the 
Board was organized on April 8, 
that year; “to secure some 
relief from the ravages of insect 
pests that were’ then 
threatening the destruction of 
the fruit industry of the state.” 
The members went to work 
under their regulatory powers 
and with cooperation of the 
Society and the experiment 
station at what is now Oregon 
State University. (The board 
became the plant division of the 
State Department of 
Agriculture when the 
department was created in 
1931.) 

The industry revived. By 1898 
‘hundreds of carloads of clean, 
bright apples have already been 
shipped to eastern states and 
Europe. Southern, Eastern, and 
western Oregon alike have 
prospered” wrote Dr. J. R. 
Cardwell, president of the State 
Board of Horticulture. 

Vegetable Industry 

In the 1920’s, the horticultural 
society recognized the 
expanding vegetable industry 
with efforts to create a 
vegetable section at its annual 
meetings. Hood River had 
earned a_ reputation for 
asparagus, Washington County 
for onions, southern Gregon for 
broccoli—and these and other 
vegetables were increasing in 
production in the mild climate 
of western Oregon. 

World War I had been the 


.Oregon 


impetus for more vegetables; 
the evaporator gave way to the 
cannery. In 1919 Oregon 
cannereis packed 115,927 cases 
of vegetables (pumpkins, string 
beans, beets, carrots, tomatoes, 
pickles and sauerkraut were 
leading items) and 1,233,735 
cases of fruit. 

The “pack and grade law’’ as 
growers called it, was passed in 
1921. The year before, Klamath 
county shipped two or three 
carloads of potatoes, which 
were destined to become the 
“big item”’ in the years to come. 

When Congress authorized 
shipping point 
inspection—growers of Oregon 
and the Northwest were the 
first to take advantage of the 
cooperative federal-state third 
party inspection—the 
production and _ distant 
marketing of fresh fruits and 
vegetables received a big boost. 
That was in 1922. In the first 
year, shipping point certificates 
were issued on 225 cars of 
apples and pears moving out of 
the Medford (Rogue River) 
area, plus some potatoes from 
Klamath. Three years later 
certificates were issued on 6,809 
cars of apples and pears and 
1,252 cars of potatoes and 
miscellaneous vegetables. 

J. F. Short, former director of 
agriculture and a_ central 
buyer-shipper of 
potatoes beginning in 1926, 
wrote a few years ago: 

“Improvements in marketing 
practices came rapidly after 
establishment of the Shipping 
Point Inspection Service. 
Market outlets multiplied as 
shipments were made with 
confidence to more distant 
points. Grade standards and 
labeling increased market 
demand....With a satisfactory 
trading basis and _ resultant 
expanded markets came 
attractive brands, even-weight 
bags, consumer packages and 
special packs.” 

Yearly records of Oregon’s 
shipping point inspections are 


SCENES LIKE THIS ONE, in Malheur County, Oregon, in 1941, have given way in compara- 
tively recent years to the mechanical harvester. 


available back to the 1926-27 
marketing year. Oregon has 
eight shipping point districts. 
The 40-year record ending June 
30, 1967, shows the total growth, 
also growth within districts, on 
carlot equivalent shipments 
under inspection: 


District 1926-27 1966-67 


Ontario 
Milton- 
Freewater 631 
Hood River 3,263 
Portland 1,734 
Salem 649 
Redmond 132 
Medford 2,728 
Merrill 
(Klamath) 74 


224 8,495 ° 
137 
4,213 
901 
4,056 
5,935 
3,096 


10,490 


Total 9,435 37.323 
Irrigation has been a major 


factor in in reased production 
of fresh fruits and 
The Ontario (Malheur County) 
igrict is an excellent example; 
Owyhee dam and Vale 
irrigation project changed the 
face of the land. The first water 
was delivered in 1937. Today, it 
is the No. 2 fresh shipping 
center; it would be No. 1 if 
something like 12,000 cars of 
potatoes and onions went fresh 
market instead of for 
processing. 
Dramatic Change 
For fresh shipments, the 40- 
year span shows a dramatic 
switch from fruits to 
vegetables. In the 1926-27 year, 
pears and apple; were two- 
thirds of the shipmenis. Forty 
years later, potatoes and 
onions, with 19,600 and 8,884 


cars, respectively, were in the 
two top spots. 

(The historical data are from 
old reports of the State Board of 


Horticulture and the State 


Horticultural Society, the latter 
still in existence. Shipping point 
material since 1926 is from 
State Department of 
Agriculture records. ) 

Last year, Oregon’s tree and 
berry fruit industry, for fresh 
shipment, canning and freezing, 
was valued (farm gate) at about 
$47 million; the vegetable 
industry, fresh and processing, 
at more than $43 million. 





THE GRIND 
Man struggles to get himself 
well fixed for life, and by that 
time finds he has almost 
worried himself to death. 
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Retirement Benefits for Old Tractor 


LEXINGTON, KY. — A 
sturdy old farm tractor that 
puffed its way through many a 
Kentucky field until 1963 has 
been retired to the University of 
Kentucky agricultural 
engineering shops. 6 

There the old veteran, a 1914 
Titan 10-20, will be put in 
running order and used for 
parades, shows, exhibitions and 
the like. 

Dr. Joe Ross, student 
agricultural engineering society 
advisor, says the old tractor will 
be completely rehabilitated and 
in as good running order as can 
be achieved. E. E. Yoder, 
engineer-researcher, says the 
main modification will be 
installation of rubber tires so 
the old tractor can go on paved 
Streets. The original wheels are 
steel, with cleats for traction 


The serial number indicates 
the tractor was built in 1920. 
The old giant is a far cry from 
today’s streamlined, power- 
producing tractors. But it 
exudes an air of solidity and 
power, of restrained energy. 


Its twin-cylinder kerosene- 
fueled engine made 500 
revolutions a minute. The old 
monster is slightly more than 12 
feet long, five feet wide and 
nearly six and a half feet high 
and could make up to 2.5 miles 
an hour. It weighed 5,225 
pounds. 


Earl Young, an engine expert 
with the agricultural 
engineering department, says 
the engine had a water-injection 
system. 

Old tractors never really die. 
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They Were Pioneers in Peaches 


By VIRGIL E. ADAMS 
News Editor 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Georgia, Athens 
There is just no telling how many peach trees Robert Lee 
Dickey, Edgar Duke Sr. and J.R R. Porter have planted during 
their lifetimes. However many, they've outlived everyone of them 


— several times over. 


Mr. Dickey is 97 years old, Mr. Duke is 86, and Mr. Porter is 85 


Patriarchs, frontiersmen, 
pioneers, fathers. They are all 
those things — and more — to 
the state’s peach industry, says 
C. D. Spivey, horticulturist with 





the Cooperative Extension 
Service. “I don't know of 
anyone who did more to give 
Georgia its ‘Peach State’ title.” 


Mr. Dickey, Mr. Duke and 
Mr. Porter togetner have 
nearly 200 years’ experience in 
the peach business. 


In failing health and poor 
eyesight. all three are semi- 
retired from active 
participation. But Mr. Dickey 
and Mr. Duke still get in cars 
with sons or grandsons and ride 
over their orchards, inspecting 
young peaches and drinking in 
the fragrance and beauty of the 
blossoms. Mr. Porter, despite 


Constant Companions at Peach 
Packing Shed, Edgar Duke Sr., 


86, and Grandson Frank 
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his 85 years, still does his own 
driving. 

And come summer, Mr. 
Dickey and Mr. Duke take up 
stands in favorite rocking chairs 
at packing sheds in Musella and 
Ft. Valley and while away the 
hours watching Georgia 
peaches being prepared for 
shipment to Boston, New York, 
Chicago and other distant 
markets. Mr. Porter, from 
Cochran, stays too busy to sit 
down for every long at a time. 

Occasionally you see each of 
the three gentlemen reach over 
and take a peach from a basket 
— kept full at his side — peel it 
with a pocket knife and eat it. 

And if anyone stops to say 
hello, Mr. Dickey, Mr. Duke 
and Mr. Porter will bend his ear 
with stories about what the 
peach business was like way 
back when 

Mr. Dickey, who ‘still owns 
the Crawford County farm 
where he was born and reared, 
first saw light of day on July 13, 
1870. 

That was about the same year 
the commercial peach industry 
was just getting started in 
Georgia, according to Spivey. 

Both the industry and Mr. 
Dickey were in their heyday in 
the 1930's. During that decade 
the peach population in the 
state reached some 12 million 
trees. 

Mr. Dickey first got in on the 
peach growing act in 1897 when 
he set out 3,000 trees — all 
Elbertas — on 30 acres of land. 
He shipped his first peaches in 
1900 

Today his grandson, Robert 
Lee “Bob’’ Dickey II, manages 
a packing shed and peach 
growing operation of 500 acres 
that includes nearly a dozen 
varieties and extends the 
shipping season from mid-May 
to mid-August. 

Bob is the third generation of 
the family to be in charge of the 
business. The present packing 
house and machinery grades, 
culls, sizes, brushes, washes. 
sprays and cools the peaches as 
they hurry along belts into 
boxes and then via conveyors 
into refrigerated railroad cars 
and highway tractor trailers. 


“When I started in this 
business,” said grandfather 
Dickey, ‘‘I depended on mules 
for work in the orchards and for 
transportation. We had to grade 
by ahdn, pack by hand, do 
practically everything by 
hand.” 


But he was always anxious to 
install labor-saving equipment 
as it became available. Mr. 
Dickey was the first producer in 
Georgia to put in a brushing 
machine to remove peach fuzz, 
and he was one of the first to 
install a hydro-cooling system. 


In 70 years of growing 
peaches, he can remember only 
two complete crop failures. One 
was in 1955 and one in 1932 — 
and for completely different 
reasons. A severe freeze was the 
culprit in ‘55; in ‘32 lack of cold 
weather kept the trees from 
having a long’ enough 
dormancy. 


In addition to growing, 
packing and shipping peaches, 
Mr. Dickey was postmaster, 
depot agent, undertaker and 
manager of a general store at 
Musella — all simultaneously. 
During the early part of this 
century he found time to serve 
five terms in the Georgia 
General Assembly. 


And so it’s for good reason 
that Mr Dickey is 
affectionately known as ‘Mr. 
Bob” and looked upon as a 
beloved elder statesman 
throughout Crawford County. 

Friends in Crawford and all 
across the state look forward to 
“Mr. Bob” setting up shop in 
his rocker at the Dickey packing 


shed and inspecting peaches, as 
he has for the past 68 years. 

Over at Ft. Valley, in 
neighboring Peach County, Mr. 
Edgar Duke Sr., is engaged in 
similar activities each summer. 

The peach industry in the Ft. 
Valley area started during the 
generation just ahead of him, 
but he and the industry grew up 
together. Born Aug. 31, 1881, on 
a Crawford County farm which 
he himself owns today, Mr. 
Duke was growing peaches at 
the age of 15. His father died 
when he was 11, and four years 
later he had to take over active 
management of the trees his 
dad had planted. 

In 70 years Mr. Duke has 
just about seen a revolution in 
peach production methods. Take 
spraying for example. In order, 
he has applied chemicals to 
peach trees with pine tops, 
hand pumps, double action 
hand pumps, gasoline engine 
sprayers, and now the latest in 
air blast sprayers. 

One of the big changes, he 


Says, has been the development 
of new varieties that spread the 
harvesting and shipping season 
out over a much longer period. 
In the early days about the only 
varieties were Elberta, Hiley 
Bell and Georgia Belle, all 
ripening at about the same 


time, over a relatively short 
eriod. 

Today there are Southland, 
Loring, Dixieland, Coronet, 
Keystone and many others — 
some maturing early, some at 
mid-season and some late. Now, 
according to Mr. Duke, he gets 
to hand around the packing 
house about three months out 
of the year, whereas in the early 
days three weeks to a month 
just about wound it up. 


Mr. Duke, like Mr. Dickey, 
remembers the freeze that 
destroyed the peach crop in 
1955. He also recalls that was 
the year Edgar Jr. “took me 
five miles way out yonder to the 
backside of the orchard to show 

(Continued on next page) 
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Talking Peaches: 
Bob Dickey and Grandfather, 
Robert Lee Dickey, 97 
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America. F or our industry 

to do its part in feeding 
= the rapidly expanding 
* population. our industry 
must be able to produce 
more fruits and 
vegetables: transport 
them with less waste and — 
market them more 
efficiently. 

Manpower will become 
increasingly scarce and 
more costly resulting in a 
rapid movement towards 
mechanical harvesting. I 
look for all of our major 
fruits and vegetables to be 
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Brute Force First Weapon Against Weeds 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — weed control has 
“When our earlier pioneers rapidly since 1944. Scientific 
settled in new homes and research established the 
commenced crop production to selectivity of 2.4-D by removing 
supply food and fiber. the plantain. dandelions and other 
essential element in the battle broadleaf weeds from bluegrass 
against weeds was brute force.” lawns. Growth of the herbicide 


Such was the comment of C. industry has been very rapid 
G. McWhorter and J. T. since that time. 


Holstun Jr. of USDA in a Controlling weeds in 
historical review of herbicidal horticultural crops, the article 
methods entitled ‘‘Science pointed out, often reduces hand 


Against Weeds” in the 1966 weeding costs more than $100 
Yearbook of Agriculture. an acre. 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


As American civilization 
advanced, ‘‘fingers and 
sharpened sticks were replaced 
with a hoe.’ These were 
supplemented later by the 
cultivator and plow. Cultural 
methods ar. till important. 


es by nels Bs 
By J.F. “JIM’’ WATSON 
J.C. Watson Co. 
Parma, Idaho 
= Food production will 
“become increasingly 
=important to the welfare 
of the nation during the 
“next 25 years. We will be 


Work has been conducted for 
several decades on biological 
control of weeds with insects 
and plant diseases. 


= 


The use of chemicals for 





moving out of a surplus 
era into one of shortages 
both worldwide and 
nationwide. 

“™ Fresh fruits and 
vegetables make up a 
sizeable per cent of our 
total food supply in 


harvested mechanically 
within 10 years from now. 

Unitization from the 
shipping point to the retail 
produce counter will 
become a reality. Air 
transportation of 
perishables will be 
commonplace. causing 
unitization to become the 
practice of the industry. 

Great improvements in 
quality control will be 
made. Quality uniformity 
and consistency will be 
required to compete with 
processed fruits and 
vegetables. 

Twenty-five years from 
now. we will see a bigger 
and better fruit and 
vegetable industry than 
we now know. 
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July - August - September 


HOT SPRINGS 
TOMATO CO. 


Cecil Taylor, Sales Mgr. 
PHONE: a ¢ 704-622-3287 (ss) 
James Rouse, Gen. Mgr. 
PHONE: a c 704-622-3256 (pp) 


HOT SPRINGS, N.C. 








J. R. Porter, 85, Inspects His 1968 Peach Crop 


Peach Pioneers....... 


(Continued from preceding page) 


me a peach. It was the only one 
I saw that year.” 


The third oldtimer, J. R. 
Porter of Cochran, in Bleckley 
County, was born in 1882 and 
says he has “‘been farming all 
my life.” 

He started with 150 acres and 
through the years added more 
land until the present size of the 
farm reached 1,000 acres. 
Although he’s had good years 
and bad years in the peach 
business, Mr. Porter says 
peaches have’ contributed 
greatly to any success he has 
had in farming. He planted his 
first trees in 1921 and has been 
growing peaches sever since. 

Unlike Mr. Dickey and Mr. 
Duke, Mr. Porter has had a 
diversified farming operation. 
including row crops and 
livestock as well as peaches. 
But like the other two, he has 
turned major_ responsibilities 
for operating the farm over to 
his son, Marion, who is 
continuing in his’ dad's 
footsteps. 

The Porters, father and son, 
are Georgia Master Farmers, 
so named by The Progressive 
Farmer magazine. 


Spivey says Georgia is called 


the ‘‘Peach State” because it 
was the first in the nation to Zo 
into commercial peach 


production. ‘‘And the industry ' 


had, and still has,’’ he adds, “‘ a 
very strong backbone.” 


He points out that a strong 
backbone is made up of strong 
vertebrae, and he believes three 
of the strongest have been Mr. 
Dickey, Mr. Duke and Mr. 
Porter. ‘They not only were 
leading peach producers and 
spokesmen for the industry 
during the early days, but they 
have brought up sons and 
grandsons who are continuing 
the good work.” 


Bob Dickey is a member of 
the Goergia Agricultural 
Commodity Commission for 
Peaches. Edgar Duke Jr. not 
only is a member of the 
commission, but serves as its 
chairman. Both young Dickey 
and Duke, along with Marion 
Porter. are active in_ the 
Georgia Peach Council and the 
National Peach Council. 


As far as Spivey is concerned, 
“Like Father, Like Son” 
certainly holds true when it 
comes to the Dickeys, Dukes, 
Porters and Georgia peaches. 
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Wide Variety of Fresh from Sunshine State 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. — 
Florida’s $4.5 billion 
agricultural industry has come a 
long way since 1513 when the 
state’s first tourists from 
France and Spain reportedly 
found a few Indian tribes 
practicing a type of agriculture. 


The reports were further 
substantiated by Spain's 
Hernando de Soto in 1539 when 
he said of his visit to what is 
now Central and North Florida 


that he found Indians growing 
maize (sweet corn), beans, 
squash, pumpkins, fruits and 
tobacco, and that they had 
livestock which were listed as 
fowls, turkeys, tame deer in 
herds, dogs and cattle. 


Early records didn’t define 
cattle, but historians believe if 
the cattle were cows, perhaps 
they came ashore with previous 
visitors or from wrecked ships 
off the coast. 


In 1565, St. Augustine was 
founded by Spanish soldiers and 
farmers who arrived with 100 
horses. 400 sheep, some goats 
and other livestock to construct 
a town and plant and harvest 
sugar cane. Early crops in the 
St. Augustine area by these 
Spaniards, in addition to sugar 
cane, were corn, wheat, oats, 
pumpkins, chick peas and 
beans. 
the 


However, most 


agricultural ventures were 
destroyed by pests, Indian 
raids, and soil conditions. There 
were reported constant 
replenishment of _ livestock, 
supplies and manpower for St. 
Augustine and_ spotted 
settlements along the Atlantic 
and Gulf of Mexico coasts by 
the Spaniards off and on for 
nearly 200 years. 

Florida’s agriculture had 
another spurt in 1763 with the 
arrival of the English at 
Pensacola. Cattle, indigo and 
sugar cane became important to 
that area. 

The state’s first plantation 
was settled in 1767 by Major 
John Moultrie, an Englishman 
down from South Carolina. He 
established his home near St. 
Augustine, serving Florida as 
lieutenant governor from 1767- 
71 and governor, 1771-74, under 
English rule. 

His plantation produced rice, 
sugar cane, olives, dates, 
oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, 


and more 
the growth 


became more 
important in 
pattern. 

By 1880, nurseries began to 
spring up, and within six years, 
there were more than a half- 
dozen. The nurseries were 
particularly for citrus trees, but 
they were followed by various 
ornamentals, palms, and many 
imports, such as mangos, 
lemons, and many others. 

Growers began production of 
watermelons in 1880. 
Watermelons, a native of 
Africa, now are grown 
throughout most of the state, 
except the extreme southeast, 
extreme northeast and 
scattered portions of the 
northwest. The 1967 Florida 
crop was valued at $17,356,000. 

In more recent years, Florida 
has been recognized as being 
blessed with the ability to 
produce a variety of agricultural 
products sorely needed by the 
nation’s and world’s exploding 
population. 


harvesting in various parts of 
the state — sometimes on a test 
basis — numerous crops have 
been established in one region 
or another for various reasons. » 

Today, Florida is divided — 
by vegetabje growers — into the 
winter and non-winter harvests. 
Vegetables are generally grown 
throughout the peninsular 
portion of the state but there is 
an apparent dividing line across 
the mid-section. In the southern 
portion is the headquarters of 
the winter crops, and in the 
northern and northwestern 
portions are located summer 
crops. Some vegetable crops are 
unimportant to the state’s 
general economy but acreage is 
devoted to them, however. 

The major state vegetable 
crops, their origins, and their 
value this past year are: Lima 
beans, Central America, 84,000 
bushels for $351,000; snap 
tbeans, Central America, 5.49 
million bushels, $19,432,000; 


area, valued at $468,000; celery, 
Mediterranean, 8,715,000 
crates, $19,192,000; sweet corn, 
Americas, 10,6-8,000 crates, 
$26,255,000; cucumbers, India, 
3,158,000 bushels, $12,187,000; 
eggplant, India, 1,179,000 
bushels, $2,700,000. 

Spinach, Mid-East, $541,000; 
squash, Americas, 1,205,000 
bushels, $5,127,000; 
strawberries, Americas, 
1,717,000 flats, $5,790,000: 

Florida remains, and no 
doubt always will be, vigilant to 
methods of improvement in 
farming. The _ state is 


continually growing in 
its metropolitan 


areas are into rural 
agricultural areas, and 

ural interests are keenly 
aware that existing strongholds 
already are under the pressures 
of urbanization. 


Not by any means, then, has 
Florida agriculture settled into 
a sedimentary state. It appears 
that farming will forever be 
required to justify its existence 
in the Sunshine State — a factor 
contributing mightily to its 
dynamic makeup. 
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LONG ISLAND 


CAULIFLOWER DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
RIVERHEAD, N.Y. (516) 727-0300 


figs, shaddock vines, white 
mulberry, peaches, plums, 
pomgranates and bananas. 

Other plantations had crops 
of corn, peas, potatoes and rice, 
along with a variety of fowls, 
pea hens, poland geese, pigeons 
and bees. 

Other St. Augustine area 
plantations developed crops of 
rice, indigo, corn, sugar cane, 
sweet and sour oranges, 
lemons, limes, citrons, 

~ oe a shaddock and other fruit trees. 
ie Pe a During the War of 

Ft a hea Independence, the English 
grew vegetables, utilized a great 
many trees for lumber and 
naval stores and raised cattle, 
horses and hogs, apparently for 
food, leather goods and other 
necessities. 

In late 1767, Dr. Andrew 
Turnbull visited St. Augustine, 
returned in 1768, settling 
southward on what is now New 
Smyrna. He built a canal system 
patterned after those found 
then in Egypt to serve both as 


KERMIT CHAPMAN & SONS, Inc. 
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9 indigo, cotton and sugar cane 
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Native crops and numerous 
imports over the years have 
been improved upon. By 
planting, growing and 


Mediterranean and Asia Minor, 
6,468,000 crates and bags, 
$10,672,000. 

Cantaloupes, Mediterranean 











CONSOLIDATED Distrrisurors, Inc. 
PAW PAW, WEST VIRGINIA 


THE HOME OF 


” Mountaineer’ and ‘Twin Mt." Brands Apples and Peaches 


James V. Rife, Sales Mgr. 
Office (304) 947-5400 
Home (304) 947-3841 


“OFFICIAL”’ UNIFORM of nurserymen many 
years ago in the Florida citrus industry 
is shown in this old photograph, estimated 
to be at least 20 years old, from the files 


of the Florida Citrus Commission. The skim- 
mers worn by these men were beneficial in 
keeping sun and thorny branches out of the 
eyes and face. 


FROM THE HIGH MOUNTAINS OF WEST VIRGINIA 





So Good Each Load Is Guaranteed 


Y Sad 8 CAYO 
Se Se 
production of any consequence 
during the English period, 1763- 
83. Records of coffee and cocoa, 
however, are inconclusive. 

The only other mentioned 
plantation established by the 
British outside St. Augustine 
was one in 1767 on the 
Hillsborough River by Robert 
Bisset. It was abandoned two 
years later but during those two 
years, there were crops of sugar 
cane. indigo and_ other 
provisions. 

When the Spanish again took 
control of Florida in 1783, 
Northeast Florida around St. 
Augustine had a good system of 
waterways and _ roads _ for 
transportation of products. 

Little is written or known 
about Florida agriculture for 
about the next 40 years until a 
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Destination 


(chewing) tobacco crop 
Florida about 1828. By 1837, 
several other farmers had 
joined in growing tobacco, but 
many didn’t see it as an easy 
crop to grow. 

Oranges, tangerines and 
grapefruit, native to India and 
Malasia, were brought to 
Florida by the Spanish. They 
were at first cultivated then 
became wild, and again were 
tamed. These crops are 
concentrated now mainly 
throughout the lower two-thirds 
of the Florida peninsula. 

Florida produces 80 per cent 
of the total processed citrus 
product, 25 per cent of the 
world’s oranges and 60 per cent 
of its grapefruit. Sales last year 
for Florida totaled $124,573,000. 

As Florida became a part of 
the United States and began to 
be more settled. agriculture 
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ye Citrus Sndustry WH | ATS BE January Freezes of 195] cutdh 1962 


By LARRY DANIELSON 

WESLACO, TEX. — When mentioning January, 1951, or 
January, 1962, to a Texas citrus grower a man had best do it 
in hushed tones — or else be a very big man. 

Those two months contained the “big freezes’, both of 
which knocked the Texas citrus industry with a rap that 
growers would like to forget. Those were setbacks which left 
scars on the industry, scars much more permanent than such 
events as the recent Hurricane Beulah of 1967. ; 


The commercial citrus industry is centered in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, an area which saw its first shipments of 
15 carlots moved out in the 1921-22 season. No record is 
available as to how many trees were planted at that time; 
however, it has been determined that eight years later in 
1930 there were 1.1 million trees over five years of age. The 
total number of trees at that time amounted to just over 5 
million, giving rise to the general opinion that 1930 was the 
start of real enthusiasm. Shipments in 1930 amounted to 1.2 
million boxes of grapefruit and 250,000 boxes of oranges. 

The country’s response to Texas-produced citrus prompted 
a steady growth, peaking in 1945 when 29 million boxes were 
produced in the Rio Grande Valley. Cash buyers abounded. 

» Cooperatives organized. Processors flourished. 

Then came the first of the Black Januarys — 1951. Of the 
estimated 23 million trees in the area there were 10 million 
lost to the winter temperature drop. Total citrus production 
dropped to only 500,000 boxes. 

This loss of nearly 50 per cent of the trees shook the 
industry, of course. but after taking stock of the situation, 
most growers resolved to make another start. Mother Nature 
allowed such activity for a period, only to greet the area 11 
vears and two weeks later with the freeze of 1961. From 


production of 10 million boxes in 1962-63, the total fell to 


110,000 boxes. 


Again the determination of the individual growers and of 
the industry as a whole became a dominant feature. New 
trees were set. New practices were initiated to streamline 
operations. Some new faces were noted in the industry. The 
net result today is a flourishing, solid picture for 1968 and the 


future. 


Most growers are estimating the Texas total as between 12 
and 14 million boxes for 1968. Tree count at the end of 1967 
was 6.6 million trees over almost 76,000 acres. The 
breakdown shows about 3.5 million orange trees and just 


over 3 million grapefruit trees. 


Most well known feature of the Texas citrus deal is the 
TexaSweet monicer under which the top grade fruit of the 
valley is moved. Originally the label was used by John 
Sharry, well-known shipper of the past. However in the 
1950’s, after Sharry had ceased using the tag, members of the 
industry as a whole arranged to use TexaSweet as their 
promotional label. Later certain regulatory requirements as 
to quality were made until now the label is well regarded 


throughout the country. 


The program is administered by an 11-member board of 
directors — five shippers, five growers and one member not 
affiliated with either TexaSweet Citrus Inc. or Texas Citrus 


Mutual. 


What of the future? Optimism is high for continued growth 
of the Texas deal. The continued improvement in quality 
through individual cooperation will undoubtedly bring about 


an increased receptiveness in consumer areas. Expanded 





Georgia Peach Industry 


Started Around 1870-75 


By R.L. Livingston, Head 
Extension Horticulture 


Department 

University of Georgia, Athens 
The commercial peach 
industry in Georgia had its 
beginning between 1870 and 
1875. Even though the literature 
on the growth and development 
of the peach industry is 
practically non-existent before 
‘the year 1870, there is 
‘documented evidence that the 
«present-day industry grew out 
"of home orchards on _ the 
“magnificent and stately Georgia 

plantations. 
* The orchards that were 
Operated in conjunction with 
cotton farming ranged in size 
from 10 to 100 acres. Those that 
were operated strictly as a 
h orchard seldom had as 
few as 50 acres. The usual size 
* was 100 to 200 acres, and some 
orchards were 3000 acres in 


One of the largest orchards in 
the Fort Valley-Marshallville 
area was owned by S. H. 
Rumph, the originator of the 
Elberta variety. J.H. Hale 
owned 335,000 trees that could 
all be seen from one vantage 
point. Rows of trees as much as 
two miles long gave an 
impressive look at an industry 
that had somewhat of a sudden 
beginning. 


The number of trees from the 
early beginning steadily 
increased to approximately 12 
million in the early 1930’s. The 
number of trees has fluctuated 
from year to year with the 
general area of production 
remaining about the same, the 
exception being a_ sizable 
planting of early maturing 
varieties near the Florida line. 

In 1964 there were 
approximately four million 
trees of all ages in the state. 
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CANADA Dx PACKERS 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DIVISION 
DISTRIBUTORS OF FAMOUS 


whe 


> | \ 


Pie 


FRESH FRUITS 
VEGETABLES 
SEED AND TABLE 
STOCK POTATOES 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


OPERATIONS AT: HALIFAX, N.S. 
SYDNEY, N.S. 
ST. JOHN’S, NFLD. 
CORNERBROOK, NFLD. 
GRAND FALLS, NFLD. 
SUMMERSIDE, P.E.1. 
PERTH, N.B. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CALL PAUL FISHER at 
CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
TORONTO 9, ONTARIO 








Because of the Georgia climate 

and adapted varieties, peaches 

are harvested from mid-May to 

mid-September as the varieties 

ripen progressively up the state. 
Apples 

The apple industry in the 
state has not been as significant 
until recent years. The older 
orchards are located in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains while the 
greatest expansion planted to 
apples has taken place in 
middle Georgia. The state 
production now is over % 
million bushels with yields 
expected to be two million 
bushels within a few years. 

Vegetables 

Georgia’s commercial 
vegetable acreage, at one time 
planted primarily for fresh 
market, is rapidly undergoing a 
change in emphasis to 
production of processing crops. 
This change is being aided to a 
large extent by the development 
of more highly mechanized 
production practices and the 
rapidly diminishing labor force, 
with the latter creating serious 
demands for mechanization. 

Georgia produced over 31 
vegetable crops in 1967 on 
218,000 acres. A large part of 
this acreage was handled under 
contracts from food freezing 
and processing companies. 
Increasingly larger amounts of 
this acreage in the future will be 
planted to processing crops. 
The total acreage of all 
vegetable crops is expected to 
reach over 300,000 by 1975. The 
largest single commercial 
vegetable crop acreage is that of 
southern peas which was about 
65,000 in 1967, 45,000 of which 
was contracted for processing. 

Although acreage planted to 
some fresh market crops such 
as sweet potatoes is gradually 
decreasing, other such as that 
planted to watermelons and 
cantaloupes is_ increasing. 
Georgia grew nearly 40,000 
acres of watermelons and 11,000 
acres of cantaloupes in 1967 and 
the acreage trend is upward. 
There are 20 state-owned 
farmers’ markets available 
through which the growers may 
market fresh produce. 

Cash income from Gerogia 
vegetables in 1967 exceeded 60 
million dollars. At retail their 
valde would exceed $180 million 
or even more as a part of 
restaurant meals, etc. 

With continued increase in 
demand for processed and 
frozen foods, Georgia’s future 
in vegetable production is 
excellent. Her soil, climate and 
growing conditions permit the 
production of many vegetable 
crops, some of which aren’t 
presently being grown. 

Transplant Industry 

The vegetable transplant 

industry is a $5- to $6,000,000 
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——— STARTING SOON ——— 


McINTOSH APPLES 
STANLEY PRUNES 


We have a large crop of Michigan 


QUALITY APPLES for this Season. 


® CONTINUOUS SUPPLIES AND GOOD SERVICE ® 


JACK BROWN PRODUCE «- 


(616) 887-9456 (ss) 887-9568 (pp) 
ALETA BROWN or HUCK DOUNNETTE 


49345 





business in south Georgia, 
which supplies about 90 per 
cent of the vegetable 
transplants for the eastern 
United States and Canada. 


Over the years the industry 
has met with many failures and 
disappointments but also has 
had much success. One of the 
principal reasons for the 
successes and the ability of the 
industry to survive is_ the 
certification program of the 
Georgia Department of 
Agriculture. The department 
has a group of inspectors who 
keep a close eye on the industry 
at all times. Under this program 
plants are certified for disease 
and insect freedom and 
according to variety. 

The industry faces many 
problems due to _ increased 
production cost and labor 
shortages. Mechanical 
harvesting is expected to help 
reduce some of these problems 
sometime in the future. Before 
this can become practical, 
however, research must show 
the way for growers to grow 
higher yields of more uniform 
plants and provide _ better 
control of nematodes and soil 
borne diseases. 


Georgia’s horticultural 
income is junder under $100 mil- 
lion annually. This is expected 
to increase slowly during the 
next several years. It is ex- 
pected that fewer vegetables 
will be marketed fresh and 
more and more will be pro- 
cessed. 


advertising aimed at handlers and ultimate users should 
improve awareness of the TexaSweet name. More trees and weather hazards as well as in resisting disease and insects 
volume growth will enable steadier, more reliable year- will lessen those problems which threatened in years gone 
around supplies. by. 


In addition, new developments in means to combat natural 





GRIFFIN-HOLDER 
COMPANY 


A FIRM THAT HAS LONG BEEN 
ASSOCIATED WITH QUALITY, 
SERVICE AND DEPENDABILITY 


Packers and Shippers of 


ONIONS 


and 


LETTUCE 


Headquarters at ROCKY FORD, COLORADO. Seasonal 
Offices at CALIPATRIA, CALIF., BLANCA, COLO. LAS 
CRUCES, N.M., FLOYDADA and McALLEN, TEXAS. 
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DICK WILLIAMS BOB PIER 














COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


RECEIVERS 
JOBBERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
BUYING BROKERS 








READY, WILLING and ABLE 


NICHOLAS J. ZERILLO, .... 


DETROIT UNION PRODUCE TERMINAL 





(313) 841-8336 (ss) 841-6574 (pp) 
N. J. ZERILLO © BARNEY HYMAN © RICHARD (RICK) ZERILLO 
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o By John N. Martini, 


.my 
. therefore. I will restrict 


Chairman, 
Tomato Division, 
UFF&VA 

Although I would like to 


‘ comment on the future of 
- the 


tomato’ industry. 
clairvovance is not one of 
strong suits. 


my comments to the 
present for I believe only 
with accomplishment in 


+ the present will there be a 
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future. 

. I would like to relate a 
story told to me by a man 
whom I consider a friend 
as well as a former good 
customer. I feel it sums 
up this thought of past. 
present and future. As he 
tells it, over 30 years ago, 
when as a ‘‘greenhorn’”’ in 
the tomato business, 
every move he made 
seemed to be the right 
one—and this without a 
lot of effort or too much 
experience—now with all 
of these years behind him 
and the wealth of 
experience and 
background at his 
command, he has found it 
increasingly more 
difficult to make a correct 
move or find a ‘‘winner™ 
even 50 per cent of the 


time. No moral _ is 
intended, nor will I 
attempt to apply a cliche, 
but one thought has 
always been evident to 
me in hearing this story. 
Planning for the future in 
reality is only the direct 
result of hard work, 
progressive thinking and 
sound application today. 


Our goal. then. in the 
United Tomato Division is 
progress through 
accomplishment today. 
the present! The future 
willl be the present to 
those involved and they in 
turn will make the future. 
We call on all of the 
tomato industry as well as 
the produce industry to 
join in our efforts of 
today. 

Through coordination 
of these efforts. the 
combined experience and 
good judgement of all 
participating members 
will make United's 
newest. the Tomato 
Division. the success it 
should be. 





jumbo onions available. 


Also available... 


MEMBER OF INST 





Since 1924 


ALL SIZES OF se 
FOR FOOD PROCESSORS 


George Eisenberg is the fresh onion taper. ot sup- 
plier to call when you need the best 
We represent the largest 
growers of onions in the United States. Our own 
quality control program includes field inspection, 
special sizing and selection of high production lots. 
custom packed frozen, chopped 
and diced onions ‘in truckload quantities. 


Consultants and specialists in onions and new pro- 
duct development for the onion 
dustry. Direct continuous carload truck lot shipments 
to all destinations from all meicr growing areas. 


TUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLO 


“ring” quality 


cing processing in- 





EISENBERD HONPANY 


418 So. 10th Street Omaha, Nebraska 68102 


CALL GEORGE AT 402 346-1305 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


North Carolina Now Sixth in Eastern Apple Producing States 


RALEIGH, N.C. — For the 
most part, North Carolina has 
seen substantial growth in its 
fruit and vegetable producing 
and marketing in recent years. 

This is particularly true for 
such items as apples, sweet 
potatoes and trellis and vine 
ripe tomatoes. 

North Carolina has been a 
rapidly expanding state in sweet 
potato production and last year 
spent better than $20,000 in a 
consumer promotion program 
under the auspices of the North 
Carolina Yam Commission. 


Robert Jenkins is’ the 
commission’s executive 
secretary. 

Apple production has gone up 
from a 1962-66 yearly average of 
133. million pounds to an 
estimated 177 million pounds 
this year, or 3,850,000 bushels. 
This is a 2 per cent rise over 
1967. North Carolina now ranks 
fifth among 15 eastern states in 
apple production. 


Production of trellis and vine 
ripe tomatoes in the Nrth 
Carolina mountains in 1959 was 





VINCE McWILLIAMS 


Packer Men 


LARRY DANIELSON 


Larry Danielson is one of 
The Packer's newest staff 
members, joining the 
company in 1968. Presently 
he is located in the Kansas 
City office handling the 
Texas territory since the 
illness of Bill Mansfield. 


Larry isa graduate of the 
University of North Dakota 
where he was active in 
radio, TV and also as editor 
of the Dacotah Annual. His 
degree included a major in 
Journalism and a minor in 
Speech. After graduation in 
1962 he entered the United 
States Navy where he 
served until joining The 
Packer this year. He has a 
firm background in public 
relations, editorial and 
advertising. 

When it comes to a 
challenge, meeting 
interesting people and 
achieving an objective you'll 
find Larry Danielson. 








GROWERS-SHIPPERS 


of 


“MONSON BROS.”-"PEPE”’....2. 


Texas and Colorado 


CARROTS 
ONIONS 


Specializing in Prepackaged 
land 2-pound Cello Carrots 


MONSON BROS. 


CO. 


HENDERSON, COLO.-August through November 
Phone (DENVER) 303-288-6875 (ss) 
CARRIZO SPRINGS, TEXAS - December thru May 


Phone: (Code 502) TRemont 6-2443 (pp) 
JOE MONSON or STANLEY PIPKIN 








Like most Packer men 
Vince McWilliams roams. He 
left the organization for a 
short period of time but 
returned to his job and 
territory, headquartering 
out of Opelousas, La. Vince 
makes no bones about it. He 
knows his sweet potatoes or 
‘yams’. 


Vince joined The Packer 
in 1959 after graduation 
from the School of 
Journalism at the University 
of Arkansas. He is an 
excellent writer, a good 
photographer and above 
all has acquired “a nose for 
news’. 


His territory includes the 
state of Louisiana, eastern 
Texas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Alabama and 
Tennessee. 


A HEEDED 
WORD BY 
THE WISE 
MEANS MORE 


PROFITS 


SERVICE 


AND 


from only 500 acres. In 1967, 
this production had grown to 
1,400 acres that produced a crop 
valued at more than $2 million. 

Potato production, which is 
concentrated along the eastern 
shore of North Carolina, has 
been holding steady in recent 


years. This is a late spring and 
early summer crop. 

Late spring cucumber crops 
have been on the increase in 
recent years. The 1962-66 crop 
average was 238,000 
hundredweight, while the 1968 
estimate is for 402,000 cwt. 


ureen pryuucuon nas 
also. bee on the rise. 
Production has increased about 
50 per cent over the last five 
years. 


Sweet ‘corn production has 
risen some, while cantaloupe 
production has been dropping, 
according to the North Carolina 
Crop Reporting Service. 


The projections indicate a 
large strawberry crop for the 
state in 1968. This crop should 
be up to 6.6 million cwt., from 
A 1967 figure of 4.2 million 


While late spring cabbage 
production was held steady as 
far as acreage in concerned, 
increased yields have meant 
somewhat larger crops. 








- August Through April - 


PACKED BY 


GROWERS C0-0P 


ASS'N. wiccis, coto. 


LITTLE BOB'S 
POTATO CO. 


MONTE VISTA, COLO. 
-- SALES BY - 


Vatiey VEGETABLE SALES 
Tel: (Area Code) 757-5681 (ss) W. D. (Bill) Mathias 


OFFERING THE FINEST 
COLORADO POTATOES 


NORGOLD RUSSETS - ROUND REDS 
RED McCLURES - RUSSET BURBANKS 
From Northern Colorado and the San Luis Valley 


WIGGINS POTATO 


LA JARA 
PRODUCE CO. 


LAJARA, COLO. 


HOLLAND and 
HOLLAND 


MONTE VISTA, COLO. 


DENVER, 
COLO. 
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1 CAN AFFORD TO 
PASS UP THESE 


VALUES Le 


“erenana™ 


QUALITY 


AGAIN RENDERED THIS YEAR THROUGH 


CONSTANT 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATION 
‘“‘vour Assurance of Quality” 


NOW SHIPPING 


GEMS. 
REDS - 
WHITES 


RUSSET BURBANKS 


READY SOON AFTER LABOR DAY 


ANTIGO 
BROKERAGE 
EXCHANGE 


Headquarters: Antigo, Wis. 
P. O. Box 375 Plover, Wis. 








OPERATING A 
SEASONAL OFFICE 
IN CENTRAL WISCONSIN 


Located at 


STEVENS POINT 
-Call- 
GLENN RISDON 
JACK GRAHAM or 
RAY SMITH 


STEVENS POINT 
A C715 


341-0336 


ANTIGO A C715 


623-4136 
TOP 
BRANDS 


oe, 


PERSONAL 


FIELD INSPECTION 


Who will be in the Central 
Sandland Area During the 


Harvest 


JACK GRAHAM 


Will staat acer Stock 
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Ben Hill Griffin Jr.: 
Florida’s ‘King Orange’ 


FROSTPROOF, FLA. — If there is one man 
in the Florida citrus industry who might 
honestly be awarded the title ‘‘King Orange’”’ it 
would have to be Ben Hill Griffin Jr., of 
Frostproof. 


In an industry of outstanding individuals, of 
men who have built their own empires of citrus 
groves, of packing houses, of processing plants, 
of cooperatives and of allied industries, still 
Griffin stands out as a man who has done it all 
— and who still owns all of his operation. 


Beginning with 10 acres given him by his 
father when he married, Griffin has built a 
fortune estimated often as upwards of $30 
million. In doing this, he has been influential in 


‘just about everything that has affected the 


citrus industry — the Florida Citrus 
Commission, Florida Citrus Mutual, the 
Growers Administrative Committee — just 
about anything you could name. 


This year, he is not seeking re-election as state 
senator from his district although there are few 
who believe he could not have won re-election 
easily. 


At the moment, he holds no appointments to 
boards or commissions in the industry. 


But in anything that might affect the future of 
Florida citrus, Ben Hill Griffin will be appraised 
of what is going on and his opinion will bear 
weight. This is not to say that he would override 
his fellow growers. As recently as last season, he 
was one of the few growers or shippers to 
oppose the Orange Marketing Agreement at a 
public hearing. The agreement was 
subsequently allowed by the secretary of 
agriculture but failed to get the approval of the 
processors. 


Then state legislation permitting an Orange 
Stabilization Act was sought by the industry 
and, although opposed to the act as a grower 
and shipper, Senator Griffin used his influence 
to see that the bill was passed by the state 
legislature. 


At the present time, he is one of the state’s 
largest grove owners, he is a fresh fruit shipper, 
a packer of non-frozen canned orange juice, a 
concentrate shipper of considerable magnitude, 
and he packs one of the first orange drinks made 
from concentrate. On the side, he is a cattle 
baron of considerable magnitude. 


Griffin bought his concentrate plant at 
Frostproof from a concern that had originally 
purchased it from his uncle, Latt Maxey, 
another contender for the title “King of Citrus”’ 
but of an earlier era. There are those who would 
tell you that Ben Hill Griffin does not know how 
much land he owns, how many trees he has on 
his groves, how many cattle he runs, and how 
much he is worth. They would be mistaken. 


Ben Hill Griffin Jr., knows exactly how he 
stands at all times. He works his three sons and 
his sons-in-law to operate his wide-spread 
empire but he has the reins firmly in his own 
hands — all the time. Griffin now has about 
6,000 acres of citrus and his ranch on the Peace 
River contains about 15,000 acres. He uses 
helicopters and his personal plane for 
transportation. 


But he still carries a fruit knife in his pocket 
and in an orange grove, he will pick, peel and 
eat oranges — without missing a word of the 
conversation, and walking fast enough to make 
far younger men hustle to keep up. 


Ben Hill Griffin Jr., 
Supervising Trial Run of Fresh Fruit Packing Equipment 





Nampa, 


HENRY ANKENY 


Owner 





HENRY ANKENY 


Packers-Shippers of Quality 
IDAHO Sweet Spanish 


ONIONS 


— August Thru March 1 — 


PHONE: (Code 208) 
466-0522 (ss) or 466-2407 (pp) 


Idaho 


LEE HAYES 
Sales 


LEE HAYES or 
HENRY ANKENY 
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Price of Farmland Continues to Climb 


farmland continue to climb. 
The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture recently reported 
that the dollar value of 
farmland went up 6 per cent 
during the year ending last 
November. Prices have 
continued upward this year, 
according to a survey made 
recently by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. 


Land prices in 1967 went up 6 
per cent in Illinois, the same in 
the United States as a whole. 
Prices in most adjoining states 
went up even more: Increases 
were 8 per cent in Iowa and 
Wisconsin, 9 per cent in 
Indiana, and 11 per cent in 
Missouri. 


Some people “blame’’ the 
rise in land prices on farmers’ 
efforts to get more land to 
increase their income. While 
there is some truth to this 
argument, a more-fundamental 
factor is that rising prices for 
land reflect its competitive 
value as an investment. 


For many years, returns on 
farmland have been 
comparable to those realized 
from corporation stocks, 
considering both yearly return 
and increase in market value. 
Farmland has been a far, far 
better investment than bonds of 
any kind or savings accounts. 


Farmers do not expect prices 
for farmland to rise 


continuously. There surely will 
be periods of decline, just as 
there are periods when the 
stock market goes down. But 
the long-time trend surely will 
be upward. 


The increase in the value of 
farmland is usually ignored 
when farm income is 
calculated and published. The 
increase in U.S. land value in 
1967 was $10.7 billion, according 
to USDA calculations. Realized 
net farm income for the year 
was reported at $14.5 billion. 


A dollar increase in land 
value is better for many people 
than a dollar of cash income. 
The increase in land values will 
be taxable as capital gains — 


taxed at no more than half the 

rates applying to current 

operating income. No tax is 

Saha is transferred to 
irs. 


Who buys farmland? More 
than 50 per cent of the buyers of 
farmland are farmers who 
already own some land. Around 
13 per cent of the buyers are 
tenants making their first 
purchase of land. About 35 per 
cent of the buyers are 
nonfarmers. 


Who sells farmland? About 17 
per cent of the sales of farmland 
are made to settle estates. 
About 15 per cent of such sales 
are made by retired farmers, 


and 40 per cent by active 
farmers. The remaining sales, 


generally 25 to 30 per cent, are 
made by nonfarmers. 


Of the tracts of land sold 
recently, 55 per cent had been 
single farms, 36 per cent had 
been parts of farms, and 9 per 
cent had been part-time farms. 


When the tracts of farmland 
were sold, 52 per cent of them 
became parts of other farms, 35 
per cent were operated as 
independent farms, and 13 per 
cent became part-time farms. 


While some families acquire 
substantial acreages of land, 
this trend is partially offset by 
the division of holdings to settle 
estates. 
































QUALITY 


4 Great Certified Seed Areas To Serve You 


Nestled on the shores of the Lake of the Woods and hugging the Canadian 
border, the isolation of this tiny growing area makes it the state’s Founda- 
tion growing area. Small family farms on soils varying from sandy loam to 
peat mixtures provide perfect growing conditions for most all potato varie- 
ties. All lots must start as tuber units in this area, which provides the basic 


YEARS 


OF LEADERSHIP IN 
CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 


1. Lake of the Woods 


stock from which our Certified Stock is produced. 


3. Northern Russets 

The Russet Burbank is the leading variety in the northern russet area extending 
across northern Minnesota through much of the famous Iron Range to Duluth at the 
east. Numerous lakes and forests provide isolation that keeps disease problems at a 
minimum. The southern portion of the area includes high yielding peat bogs where 
excellent seed is produced. 


4. Hollandale 


The deep, cool peatof extreme southern Minnesota's Hollandale area gives high 
yields of fine quality seed potatoes and other vegetables. Only the best Approved and 
Foundation lots are used to produce this high yielding crop. If you like your seed from 


a heavier producing area with a fine record of performance, specify Minnesota certified 
seed from Hollandale. 


2. Red River Valley 


The Red River Valley includes 11 northwestern Minnesota counties and is Min- 
nesota’s largest potato producing area. Long days (more than 16 hours of daylight) 
and cool nights plus the right kind of soil have all combined to earn the Red River 
Valley recognition as one of the world’s best potato growing sections. The skill 
of producers both in growing and packing is known throughout the nation. 


Serving Potato Growers Since 1919.... 


With the climate, soil 


favors . . 


and Minnesota 


geographic 
. the Know-How and Integrity of Min- 
nesota growers, combined with the approval of a 
trained and qualified inspection staff, we are confi- 


dent you are buying “The Very Best’ from your 
dealer when you ask for and insist on 
MINNESOTA CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES. 


MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT .«. AGRICULTURE 


STATE OFFICE BUILDING 612-221-3347 ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 55101 


OR CALL YOUR MINNESOTA DEALER TODAY 


INTEGRITY 
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Mechanical 
Harvesting ‘ 
In Wisconsin : 


MADISON. WIS. — 
Mechanical harvesting of snap 
beans came to Wisconsin 15 
years ago, and the cucumber 
pickle industry continues to 
move in that direction in 1968. 


Mechanical harvesting will 
change cucumber production to 
larger acreage and more 
specialization. And it will 
confine production to more 
localized areas of the state in 
the years ahead, says John 
Schoenemann, University of 
Wisconsin extension vegetable 
crops specialist. 

It will take several seasons for 
the complete change. he says. 
but some changes will take 
place in the year ahead. It will 
require refinements in 
harvesters. new varieties, new 
kinds of weed and disease 
control, and new cultural 
practices suited to a once-per- 
season harvest of the pickle 


crop. 
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~ $22 Million from Crops in Western N. Carolina 


Do You Remember (from left — Ernie Hood, Gus Guthrie and Ed Danis) 


charge of Western 


The PAC Act establishes a 
code of good business conduct 
for the produce industry. As a 
means of enforcing that code it 
requires licensing of interstate 
traders in fresh and frozen 
fruits and vegetables. 


City in 1947. Emie Hood left The Packer 
shortly thereafter to join the Boise 
Statesman daily newspaper. Gus Guthrie 
is in retirement at Pompano Beach, Fla. 
Ed Danis is still very much alive, 21 years 
later, still covering the Eastern Territory 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


Pennsylvania, Upper New York, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Eastern Ohio and the 
Canadian provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. He knows the people in the 
territory and the industry knows Ed Danis 
for his fine writing and extra services he 
provides his customers. 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. — One of 
western North Carolina’s 
growing industries, the 
production of vegetable, fruit 
and ornamental crops, 
accounted for sales of over $22 

, according to a 
survey by the Horticultural 


Crops Commission of the 
Asheville Agricultural 
Development Council. This 
report is based on an extensive 
survey of the production and 
marketing of all commercial 
horticulture crops in a 19 
county area that was compiled 
by the commission through the 
assistance and cooperation of 
county extension chairmen. 
Total sales were up by a 


million dollars from a similar 
report issued two years ago and 
up by $7 million compared with 
the first survey made in 1961. 


Vegetable crops continued as 
the leading money producer, 
with sales of $8,584,322 last 
year. Fruit crop sales, primarily 
apples, amounted to $7,775,903 
and ornamentals, including 
shrubbery, flowers and 
greenhouse plants, accounted 
for $5,757,775. 


Total acreage in vegetable 
crops continued to decline, as 
less acreage was devoted to 
crops such as green beans and 
more attention was given to the 
intensive crops such as trellis 
tomatoes. 


Trellis tomatoes, which have 
made a tremendous impact as a 
new crop in the area, continued 
as the leading money producer 
with sales for 1967 of $3.5 
million. This was despite a poor 
growing season and low prices. 
Over 1,500 acres of trellis 
tomatoes were grown by 1,756 
farmers. 


Other top vegetable crops 
were pole beans, with sales of 
$1.4 million, cabbage at just 
under one million, and green 
beans at nearly $700 thousand. 


Fruit crop sales at seven and 
three quarters million dollars 
were up by over $1.5 million 
from two years ago. Apples 


were the big crop, totaling just 
unver $7 million. 


The acreage in apple orchards 
has increased by 2,000 acres 
over 1965 and the number of 
bearing trees has gone up by 25 
per cent in the two-year period. 


Total production of apples 
was placed at 3.6 million 
bushels. Red Delicious is the 
major variety, accounting for 33 
per cent of the sales. Next was 
Rome Beauty with 29 per cent. 

He 
derson County is the major 
apple growing county and 
accounts for over one-half of 
the apples produced in the 
state. 
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Tar Heel Growers Into Era of Agribusiness 


By North Carolina Agriculture Commissioner James A. Graham 

RALEIGH, N. C. — Tar Heel growers are entering the age of 
agribusiness, and leaving behind the era of make-do farming. Tar 
Heel growers of fresh fruit and vegetables are taking a realistic 
look at the future. and gauging what diversification, acreage 
leasing, contract farming, mechanization, and commodity 
associations can mean to them as businessmen. 

With this hard-headed approach, many Tar Heel growers are 
placing themselves in a position to benefit from marketing 
advantages specific to North Carolina. 

Among these advantages is the fact that North Carolina has 
adequate rainfall, a good climate, and one of the longest growing 
seasons of any state. Also, Tar Heel growers continue to have a 
larger supply of available labor than growers further north, and a 
nearer proximity to the major, eastern metropolitan markets than 
growers further south. 

During the last decade fewer growers in North Carolina have 
produced a relatively constant supply of fresh fruits and vegetables 
on larger acreage per farm. Often experience proved the adage, 
“Don’t put all your eggs in one basket,’’ to those continuing into 
this age of agribusiness. 

As a result, most growers of fresh fruit and vegetables do so as a 
supplement to their incomes. Livestock farmers in the western 
region of the state may also grow trellis tomatoes or fresh snap 
beans. And tobacco farmers in the east will often also plant bell 
peppers, long green cucumbers, and Irish potatoes. 


SINCE 1926.. 
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Growing & Shipping 


TABLE POTATOES 
CERTIFIED SEED 
YELLOW GLOBE ONIONS 


“WINDMILL” Brand 
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HISTORY ... 


Founded as a cooperative in 1926, 
Hollandale Marketing Association has 
always been grower owned. The grower 
members have always favored modern 
methods as witnessed by the construc- 
tion of 740,000 bushels of storage from 
| 1960 to 1967. The plant employs the 
best in equipment to pack all popular 
sizes of potato and onion packages. 


... WITH A 
FUTURE 


This year we have extended our onion 
packaging line and can offer even better 
service to our customers. Our 100 grower 
members annually ship 2,500 loads of 
produce through their association. Their 
progressive spirit promises to see Hollan- 
dale Marketing Association continue to 
be the leading packer and shipper in 
this area. 
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CALL US TODAY 
507-889-4421 (ss) 
HAROLD TOM 


HENDERSON JACOBSON 


HOLLANDALE 
MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


HOLLANDALE, MINNESOTA 56045 








Over this ten-year period we have seen a sharp increase in the 
growing of trellis tomatoes, a sizable increase in the growth of 
green peppers, an increase in strawberries, and a rapid rise in the 
number of bearing age apples trees.. Also, there has been 
particular success in developing North Carolina’s blueberry 
growing industry. 

A great deal of the credit for this progress must go to the 
earnestness with which Tar Heel growers have organized 
themselves. Presently there are North Carolina commodity 
associations for yams, peaches, apples, Irish potatoes, and 
blueberries. 


Encouragement for North Carolina fresh fruit and vegetable 
growers also comes from advances being made in the area of 
mechanical aids to harvesting. Presently growers have mechanical 
assistance in harvesting blueberries, pickles, tomatoes, carrots, 
grapes, peppers and apples and peaches. Further advances are 
expected. 

Also, as I’ve suggested, growers are increasingly interested in 
contract farming and in the leasing of farm land. Leasing has 
become incrasingly important as the price of land has risen, and as 
farmers strive to remain in a position to spend for efficiency when 
that becomes necessary. And, too, contract farming makes 
operations more predictable, and allows farmers to concentrate 
more attention on vital savings. 

In general the future for the growing of fresh fruit and vegetables 
in North Carolina appears bright. Many improvements must be 
made, but I believe Tar Heel growers are rallying to face the 
challenges ahead. 





of success in the past. However, 
the main problem with such 
methods is determining the 
éxact amount of force needed to 
shake loose, for instance, all 
those ripe, juicy and red apples 
without bringing down and 
hence wasting all those tart 
little green ones. 


Computers 
Simulate 
Fruit Trees 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. — 
Computers are being used to 
simulate fruit trees in Rutgers 
University mechanical 
harvesting studies. First, it amplifies signals 
from accelerometers and strain 


Automated fruit harvesting, 
while not a new concept, is 
subject to one severe limitation 
— the amount of force needed 
to shake loose all the ripe fruit 
(but only the ripe fruit) is rarely 
controlled effectively. 

Techniques such as ultrasonic 
and mechanical tree shaking 
and air blasting have been 
employed with varying degrees 


gauges placed on an actual fruit 
tree, then records the signals on 
FM tape. Next, it analyzes tr 
data, from which equations are 
derived profiling the tree. 
These are placed on_ the 
computer for mathematical 
computation and indication of 
changes in the tree caused by- 
the varving amount of force 
applied 


NORTHERN GROWN 


Growing is our business and... 
... our business is growing too 


“MONARCH om: NORTH” 


North Dakota 
CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 








AN IMPORTANT WORD ABOUT 





SERVICE... 


Telephone 
Area Code 701 
284-67 64-ss- 
284-6455-pp- 


ARDEN BURBIDGE 
BOB KNUDSON 
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SIZED SEED 


From growing through packing, Burbidge Farm works to offer 8 
ounce and 10 ounce maximum certified seed at a slight premium. We 
believe it’s not the seed cost per hundredweight, but the seed cost 
per acre that counts. 


RESEARCH 


How do our customers get excellent stands, strong and vigorous 
plants, and big yields? We don’t like to guess. That is why we have 
devoted 40 acres to 900 test plots this year to get the facts. Research 
is and always will be an integral part of our business. 
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BURBIOGE FARM 
Park River, N. D. 





RBIDGE FARM 


Park River, North Dakota 











Hoople, North Dakota 


Hoople Potato Products, Inc. 








YESTERDAY 


The real beginnings of commercial 
Red _ River 


Valley are closely tied to this community. 


potato production in the 


Shipments of red potatoes from Hoople 
date back to the early 1900's. 


Since those early days, Hoople has 
played a major role in providing distant 
markets with high quality red potatoes. 
It was in 1960 that a group of progres- 
sive growers organized our company and 
built storage and washing facilities. 
Additional storage was added in 1966. 


TODAY 


Hoople Potato Products, Inc., is now 
able to process, pack, and ship eight 
rail cars of washed Red River Valley 
potatoes daily. The 900,000 bushel stor- 
age capacity insures buyers steady sup- 
plies from September through May. 


All popular consumer packages are 
packed at the plant and orders can be 
sized to meet the buyers’ needs. We 
deliveries and 


make truck and. rail 


are constantly improving our many 


services. 


TOMORROW 


Thanks to the progressive attitude of 
our grower members and to the fine 
reception our products gain from our 
customers, we are convinced that Hoople 
Potato Products, Inc., will continue its 
record of adapting swiftly to the chang- 


ing needs of the industry. 


We trust greatly in the skill and ex- 


perience of our growers and are con- 
vinced future technology will find 


them doing even better jobs. 


PUT 55 SKILLED GROWERS TO WORK FOR YOU 


ASK FOR ERNIE FEDJE or GLENN MARTINSON 





+ 


CALL 701-894-3220 |::) 701-894-4444 ... 








‘Humic Acid Secrets May 
Yield Practical Results 


OTTAWA, ONT. — Research 
scientists at Ottawa have 
unravelled part of a secret that 


is increasing root growth by 300 - 


per cent. 


Dr. Morris Schnitzer, a 
chemist in the Soil Research 
Institute, has cooperated with 
P. A. Poapst, a_ plant 
physiologist in the Food 
Research Institute of the 
Canada Department of 
Agriculture to make the 
discovery. 


The two men believe they are 
on the threshold of even greater 
discoveries that could be 
applied by farmers and market 
gardners within the next few 
years. 


Working with fulvic acid, the 
two men increased the growth 
of roots on bean stalks by 300 
per cent. Dr. Schnitzer thinks 
that farmers and gardeners may 
some day spray plants with 
fulvic acid to change plant 
growth patterns — perhaps to 
speed up rooting, to slow down 
stem growth, to produce dwarf 


plants or perhaps to increase 
yields. 


, fulvic acid is a 
humic compound. Humic 
compounds are dark-colored 
and give soil its rich dark hues. 


Scientists and _ practical 
farmers and gardeners have 
known for years that dark soils 
grow plants better, but they 
didn’t know exactly why. The 
scientists did know that humic 
compounds can tie up nutrients 
to prevent their loss through 
leaching or drainage. 


Schnitzer and Poapst found 
that humic compounds, when 
they are taken up by the plant, 
influence the plant’s growth. 
They believe that the humic 
compounds — in this case fulvic 
acid — help move metals inside 
the plant, and this increased 
movement increases root 
growth. In other words, humic 
acid is helping to move mineral 
food to the roots and from cell 
to cell inside the root. Without 
humic acid, these metals won’t 
move easily. 
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in East Grand Forks. 
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John P. Bushee 


For 30 Years 


John P. Bushee formed his potato company 
in 1938. Dorothy Gaddie joined the firm 28 
years ago and has assisted in its operation 
ever since. The John P. Bushee Potato Co. is 
proud to be the oldest continuously operating 
grower and shipper of certified seed potatoes 


Leadership 


President of the National Potato Council in 
1960, Mr. Bushee has long been a local 
leader in the Red River Valley. His efforts 
have been greatly felt in the shaping of a 
progressive attitude that has long existed 
in the area’s potato industry. 


Quality 


For 30 years the “Call of the 














North” brand of the John P. Bushee 
Potato Co. has been a hallmark of 
excellence in Minnesota and North 
Dakota certified seed potatoes. 
This emphasis on quality is now 
and will always be our guiding 
principle. 


Potatoes — 


Where They’ve Been, 
Where They’re Going 


Potatoes have come a long way in the past 75 years. Not only in 
marketing methods, production techniques and form but even the 
attitudes towards potatoes have clianged. 

The ‘‘meat and potatoes’ man was a staunch symbol of the era 
prior to and immediately following the turn of the century. 
Potatoes were a staple food. They were to be found on many tables 
three times each day, every day. They were one of the few 
vegetables that could be successfully transported and marketed 
without spoilage and loss. Per capita consumption in this country 
at that time would have been comparable to some of the present 
European figures which vary from a high of 418 pounds in Poland 
to well over 200 pounds in many other countires. 

Present per capita figures for the United States have dropped to 
the 105 to 115 pounds per person range. This decline in potato 
consumption cannot be blamed on any dislike for potatoes but 
rather a change in work habits and an increase in available money 
for more glamorous and costly though not necessarily better foods. 

Neither this country, nor any other country, has ever had the 
availability or variety of selection of foods that we enjoy today. 
Nearly all foods including highly seasonal fruits and vegetables are 
now commonplace the year round, either in fresh or frozen form. 
In spite of this wide selection many of our people suffer from 
malnutrition.simply because they eat what they want and like and 
not what is good for their health and well-being. 

Potatoes played an important part in supplying a nutritional 
balance 75 years ago. They could do much to help improve present 
day diets. The vitamins and minerals supplied by potatoes are an » 
important contribution all too often ignored by the average 
consumer. 

The business of growing and marketing potatoes 75 years ago was 
a relatively simple operation when compared to today’s 
complicated production, processing, transportation and sales 
complex. Many families, even those in the cities and towns, grew 
their own potatoes. Farmers who were interested in growing and 
selling potatoes lived adjacent to large cities. These were a grow, 
dig and sell operation involving only the farmer and his family. 
Roadside stands and door to door peddling were the sales agencies 
of the day. The farmer sold everything he raised and the consumer 
didn’t quibble over quality. Small potatoes, shovel cuts, a few 
rotten ones, some dirt and a sampling of rocks was not something 
you would object to. The market was captive and the customer 
counted himself lucky to have someone willing to plant, hoe, bug, 
dig and deliver his potatoes to him. 

As the Industrial Revolution developed and the cities began to 
expand, potatoes began to travel greater distances to market. Some 
potato production areas were launched in the business by local 
economic conditions. Several areas in the western part of the 
country started to rasie potatoes to sell to the gold miners who 
came in droves to get rich quick in the gold fields of the West. 
Often-times the potato fields proved to be far more lucrative than 
the gold fields. Maine grew potatoes for the lumberjacks and 
delivered them in used barrels which had first been used to bring 
salted fish to the hungry lumber camps. According to old timers 
this is where barrels for potatoes got started in Maine. 

Soon after the railroads were completed into the western states it 
was realized that potatoes were a welcome back haul for eastern 
markets. At first potatoes were delivered by wagon to the rail head. 
Since there were no warehouses the sales were consummated on an 
open lot near the railroad with the farmer loading his potatoes 
from his wagon directly onto the rail car. Sales were generally cash 
on delivery and the purchaser was known as a track-side buyer. 
With no capital investment, a pocket full of coins and glib tongue 
he went to work on a lot full of country rubes who were flustered 
by the giant steam-spitting railroad engine with its huge cavernous 
box cars, and fascinated by the smooth-talking buyer with his 
flashy suit, diamond stick pin and gold headed cane. This was the 
era when shenanigans, cheating and double talk was introduced 
to the potato business. By no means was all of it started by 
the produce buyers. The farmers had a few tricks of their own. 
One such story I recall was the farmer who could sell a ‘‘stove 
pipe load.”’ To prepare a ‘“‘stove pipe load’’ the farmer placed 
a single joint of stove pipe in the center of the potato bag, 
filled it with rocks and placed potatoes around the outside. 
To complete the packaging operation the stove pipe was removed 
and a few extra potatoes placed on top of the pile to cover 
the rocks. The farmer loaded the car and since it took several 
wagon loads to fill one car the guilty culprit was hard to nail. 

Yes, the potato industry has come a long way in 75 years. But, 
before we break an arm patting ourselves on the back let me add, 
we've still got a long way to go. In the past few years the consumer 
has reached a decision; this is a decision that too many people in 
the potato business either refuse to accept or choose to ignore. The 
housewife has found out that she doesn’t have to serve potatoes to 
make a meal. She has found some substitutes, and regardless of 
what you and I think about those substitutes, she is using them 
more and more and for a variety of reasons. The most serious 


By DOYLE BURNS 
Executive Director 
National Potato Council 


DOYLE BURNS 


involving only a few pounds of potatoes per store ‘by the potato’ 
like oranges or eggs? It used to be that people bought potatoes 100 
pounds at a time. Not any more. 25’s? 20’s? Not much and 
getting less. Ten pounds per package is now the best mover but 
more and more we see 5-pounders, 3-pounders and trays with two 
and three potatoes on them. 


How can an industry whose production, handling, ware- 
housing, distribution and margin is keyed to volume adjust 
to becoming a specialty? The answer is simple, it can’t. 


There are several conclusions that we should be able to agree 
upon. 

Conditions have changed. The potato business isn’t run like it 
was a few years ago. 

The changes that have occurred are not in the best interest of the 
potato industry as a whole or the people who make a living from it. 

The change in eating habits, for whatever reason, has hurt fresh 
potato consumption. 

There are some things that can be done to either retard or 
reverse this trend in fresh potato consumption. 

Nobody is going to solve this problem for us. We either solve it 
ourself or we all go down with the boat. 
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New Jersey Fruit Industry 
Shifts With Urbanization 


TRENTON, N. J., — New 
Jersey’s fruit industry is moving 
to the southern counties. 

A survey of the Garden 
State’s orchards and vineyards 
made by the New Jersey Crop 
Reporting Serivce shows that 
urbanization of some of the 
traditional centers of fruit 
production in the northern 
counties has forced relocation 
in the southern sections of the 
state. 

Nevertheless, the number of 
apple and peach trees in New 
Jersey has increased since 1963, 
when the last such survey was 
made. Peach trees in 1967 
totaled 1,431,839, an increase of 


nearly one-third during the 
previous four years.’ 
Approximately 86 per cent of all 
peach trees are now located in 
the six south Jersey counties. In * 
Gloucester County, the state’s ; 
leading peach producer, tree . 
numbers nearly doubled be- , 
tween 1963 and 1967. ; 

the total of all apple trees in 
commercial orchards in 1967 
numbered 467,115, a 3 per cent ° 
increase over 1963, although in ' 
the northern counties, the~ 
number of trees decreased by 
nearly one-third. All counties in ' 
south Jersey showed significant 
increases with the area total up 
by more than 25 per cent. 





Growers and Shippers of 


LEONARD DRISCOLL 





LEONARD DRISCOLL & SON 
POTATO CO. 


Certified Seed Potatoes 
45 Years of experience in seed potato production 

in the Heart of the Red River Valley 

Red and White Varieties 

Stored in our own modern temperature- 
controlled storage facilities. 

Shipped bag or bulk, by rail (Great Northern loading) or 
truck. 


Area Code‘ 8 773-1753 or 773-1071 (ss) 


P.O. Box 383 
East Grand Forks, Minnesota 56721 


JERRY DRISCOLL 











1948 — Associated Potato Growers, Inc., was 
founded and a wash plant and 60,000 hundred- 
weight of storage were built at Grand Forks. 
At that time, the plant functioned as an in 
transit washing point for table potatoes raised 
throughout the Northern Red River Valley. 


1952 — Associated 
famous ‘‘Nodak’’ brand. At that time, 
Associated packed roughly half of 
all consumer packages in the Red 


adopted its now 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA, PLANT 


YEARS or SERVICE 
YEARS o: PROGRESS 


1961 — Construction of a wash plant and 
360,000 hundredweight storage at Grafton, 
serve our 


N.D., to better 
members. 


Northern grower- 


FINEST 


1963 — Addition of 60,000 hundredweight 
storage at Grafton. 


1965 — addition of 185,000 hundredweight 
at Grafton bringing our total storage to 
over one million hundredweight. A 


inroads are being made in the fresh potato business. Our per capita 
consumption of fresh potatoes continues tu drop with the most 
recent figure being no more than 67 pounds per person per year. 
This is about one-half what it was 30 years ago. 

Can this trend be reversed? Can we make potatoes one of the 
main stays in the American diet again? Will potatoes ever regain 
the position they once held? Let me answer these questions with a 
question? ‘What have we got to loseC?”-Trends in the habits 
of people are hard to reverse. Such reversal can best des- 
cribed as an arc rather than a sharp drop creating a definite 
point of change. 

It is not our intent to try to scare anyone. I do think those of us in 
the fresh potato business need to take a long hard look at where we 
are going. Any trend will continue until conditions change, either 
through a natural course of events or through the continued 
manipulations of people. Do you realize that the fresh potato 
business could in a very short time become a specialty business 


Meuret pumping system added at 
Grafton became the first such sys- 
tem in operation in the valley. 


1967 Line improvements were 

made at Grafton including the addi- 
tionof an automatic bagger for 100 and 
50 pound bags — another valley first. 


THE FUTURE -—-We believe the progressive 
spirit of Associated’s 240 members and 80 ac- 
tive growers insures our customers a continued 
position of leadership from Associated in grow- 
ing, packing, and shipping the Red River Val- 
ley’s finest washed table potatoes. 


ASSOCIATED POTATO GROWERS, INC. 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


River Valley. 
IN THE 


RED RIVER 
VALLEY 


1958 — a 150,000 cwt. addition at 
Grand Forks. 


John P. Bushee 
Potato Co. 


EAST GRAND FORKS, MINN. 
Telephone 218-773-1191 (ss) 


1959 — a 120,000 cwt. addition at 
Grand Forks. 


1960 — A 95,000 cwt. storage addition 
at Grand Forks bringing total storage capacity 
to its present 425,000 hundredweight. 











When better potatoes are grown & shipped 


RYANS WILL DO IT FIRST 


NORTH DAKOTA & MINNESOTA 
CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 


NORCHIP & NORGOLD 


In keeping with our tradition of being First with 
The Finest, we will have a supply of North Dakota's 
newest white release, Norchip.We will also continue 
to be your headquarters for Norgold Russets and 
other popular varieties sized to your specification. 


For All Popular Varieties Call — 


RYAN POTATO CO. 


East Grand Forks, Minn. say 24 ss 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA, PLANT 


7 


Call, Wire, or Write 


Area Code 701 — 775-548] (ss) 
Area Code 218 — 773-2921 (ss) 


GLENN HOFF * MARVIN AUSTIN 


ASSOCIATED POTATO GROWERS 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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Washington State in 
Second Century as 
Major Apple Center 


By RON HUGHES 
Publicity Director 
Washington State 
Commission 
The apple has been a partner aE 
in history for centuries o* ; vy 
Records do not indicate the AY 
exact origin of the fruit, but aL 
historians suspect that the Bm 
apple, as we recognize it today. 
originated in the Black and 
Caspian Sea regions. Artifacts 
of the period around 100 B. C. 
include tablets showing several 
apple varieties. 
The apple long has been a 
focus of attention by artists, 
religionists, and mythologists 
— Adam fell prey to its tempt- 
ing powers. Hercules risked 
certain death to win the Gold- 
en Apples of Hesperius. Norse 
gods relished its matchless 
taste 
The Druids revered the apple 
tree, because it bore the sacred 
mistletoe. To this day in some 
parts of England, the farmer 
formally toasts the tree of the 
apple, convinced the ceremony 
will bring a profitable crop 


As the Western world began’ 
to populate, the North Ameri- 
can frontier saw the arrival of 
the apple, via seedlings that 
accompanied the Pilgrim 
Fathers to America. Ohio 
received the first recorded 
planting in our country in 1801. 


standing at their original plot 
near Ft. Vancouver (just North 
Apple of the Oregon-Washington 


Pai 

As Americans edged toward 
the West...so did the apple. The 
first seedlings in Washington 
state were planted by Dr. John 
McLoughlin. chief factor of 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Still 


Commission 





1923 BROADCASTER in 200m 704 of the Bieber Building, 
Washington, D. C., receives a radio market news report from 
the woman at left in this old photograph. The telephone booth 
served as a remote station for U. S. government broadcast- 
ing station N.A.A. at Arlington, Va. 


First Market News 
Report Came from 
Louisiana in 1915 


HAMMOND, LA. — The Louisiana farmer flicked the reins of his 
team lightly as he drove his wagonload of strawberries to the 
railhead of Hammond for shipment to distant markets. The 
strawberry growing season was at its peak, and he had many things 
to’consider 

What prices were they paying for strawberries? How much could 
he expect to get for this load? Should he have taken this load to 
market yesterday. ..or should hé have waited ‘til tomorrow? If he 
didn’t sell his berries to a dealer in Nammond, to which market 
should he consign them. . .Chicago, for instance, or St. Louis? 

But on this day, as he drove into the market area, he found some 
help in making his marketing decisions. Posted at the market was a 
simply-typed sheet of paper telling him how many cars of 


border), these trees are well 
into their second century of 
fruitful life. 


THIS GNARLED STUMP is all that remains of a 

pioneer tree, “The Lincoln Tree’, planted in 1859 at Fort Sim- 
coe by General Ulysses S. Grant. Washington photos courtesy 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation and Washington State Apple 


Valley Areas 

Apple orcharding in the early 
days was confined to family 
plots, with the majority of the 
fruit ear-marked for cider. The 
area now known as Walla Walla 
witnessed the state’s first 
commercial plantings of apple 
trees in 1847. Subsequent 
plantings in quantity were set 
out in what are now the three 
major apple-producing areas in 
Washington state...the valleys 
named Yakima. Wenatchee, 
and Okanogan. 

Yakima Valley saw its first 
apple tree in 1857, at St. 
Joseph's Mission, located on 
Ahtanum Creek, south of 
Yakima. The seedlings 
accompanied a group of Oblate 
Fathers from France and still 
bear fruit annually. Reportedly, 
the trees reached heights of 
from 50 to 60 feet before being 
severely pruned last year. 

ronically, local 
horticulturists, just this spring 
mated limbs from the 11 
surviving trees to young root 
stock, and yet another 
generation of trees has begun to 
grow...perpetuating a century- 
old heritage. 

In 1859, General Ulysses S. 
Grant planted one of the oldest 
trees still in evidence at Fort 
Simcoe, also near Yakima. 
Dubbed the “Lincoln Tree’, 
only a dissiapted stub remains 
today. 

First apple plantings in the 
Okanogan Valley were set out in 


the early 1860’s by a man 
named, appropriately, Hiram 
“Okanogan’”’ Smith. He brought 
to the area apple, pear and 
cherry rootstock on horseback 
from Coastal British Columbia. 
Many of these original trees are 
still bearing near Lake Osoyoos, 
just across the Canadian 
Border. 

Wenatchee, christened many 
years ago ‘‘The Apple Capital of 
the World’’, received its first 
quantity plantings in 1872. 
Since that time, it has become 
the headquarters of many of 
Washington's apple activities, 
and annually ships well over 50 
per cent of the state’s yield. 

Volume Irrigation 

With the increase of apple 
tree plantings near the turn of 
the century, orchardists soon 
realized the need for volume 
irrigation. according to most 
records, the first actual 
diversion of water for irrigation 
purposes was accomplished by 
two Yakima Valley growers 
who tapped a tributary of 
Ahtanum Creek in 1872, aimed 
toward irrigating 320 acres. 

Major irrigation in the state 
was begun in 1886, under the 
sponsorship of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. The 
“Sunnyside Project’ ditch 
found its way into many 
orchards. Completed in 1907 
after being taken over by the 
U.S. bureau of Reclamation, 
the fingerlike Sunnsydie has 
been followed by a complex 
network of irrigation canals 
fed by a dozen rivers, probing 
for hundreds of miles through- 
out thirsty central Washington 
orchards. 

During the infancy of 
commercial apple production in 
Washington, packing was 
accomplished from huge piles 
right in the orchard. In 1904, the 
first commercial cold storage 
was constructed, moving 
packing indoors. Centralized 
packing was also more than a 
mere convenience — with the 
heavy spray and pesticide 
residues left on the fruit prior to 
the development of DDT, 
apples had to be literally 
“cooked” in a hot bath to 
remove these _ potentially- 
harmful deposits. The 
individual apple grower could 
not afford to install the 
necessary equipment, but could 
pool his harvest with those of 
his neighbors in a _ central 
bathing and packing facility. 

Containers 

Until the early 1950’s, apples 
were packed in the wooden 
apple box, then the standard 
container in the _ industry. 
Severe bruising often resulted 
from this pack, however, and 
warehouse owners searched for 
a better shipping container. 

oday, cartons and trays 
made of fibre surround every 
Washington apple that is 
shipped to consumers. The cell, 
tray and deep-pocket packs, 
along wi:h individual tissue 
wraps, assure the Washington 
apple customer of bruise-free 
consistent fruit. 

Single-box 


handling from 


facilities became 
industry because 


beat goes on! Apple storage 
construction in Washington is a 
12-month activity, year after 
year...every year. 

In 1964, north central 
Washington claimed a 13% 
million-box cold _ storage 
capacity. Four years later, in 
1967, the capacity had been 
increased to 19% million. The 
older and more: divefsified 
Yakima Valley has cold storage 
capacity of more than 16 million 
boxes. 

In 1958, eight carloads of 
Delicious apples were “‘put to 
sleep’’ in an air-tight film tent, 
in the first commercial test of 
its kind west of the Mississippi 
River. Supervised by the 


DuPont Company, the tent was 


aoe sd 


completely voided of oxygen. it 
was discovered that the apples 
kept in this “controlled” 
atmosphere remained in a 
“fresh” state up to three 
months longer than those 
housed in conventional storage. 

This experiment over a 
decade ago has flowefed into 
one of the most important 
industry innovations ever — 
development of controlled 
atmosphere storage _ for 
Delicious and Golden Delicious 
apples. Construction of. the 
current four million-box “‘C. 
A.” capacity in Central 
Washington has extended the 
apple marketing season to 11 
months. 

Acreage, Yields 

United States Census records 
of 1890 tell us there were just 
over 315,000 apples trees of 
bearing age in Washington at 
that time. Oddly, these trees 
yielded only 295,000 bushels of 
fruit...less than one bushel per 
tree. 

Today, there are well over 
five million trees, claiming in 
excess of 65,000 acres. 

The 1966 Washington apple 
crop yielded a record 29,652,000 
packed bushels, accounting for 


24 per cent of all apples shipped 
nationally that season. 

On-tree value of Washington’s 
apple crop annually exceeds $74 
million, and the 1966-67 crop 


_returned $125 million to the 


state’s economy. It is the 
fourth largest commercial 
agricultural commodity in the 
state, headed only by wheat, 
cattle and milk. 
What of the future? 

Some observers say as high as 
40 per cent of all Red Delicious 
will eventually be placed in C. 
A. storage, with some rooms 
opening as early as Feb. 1. 
Goldens, with their increased 
production in recent years, may 
De treated in the same manner. 

“Goldens behave differently 
in C. A. than do Reds’. 
explained USDA researcher 
Harold Schomer. “There is 
much more work to be done in 
experiments with packaging 
and gasses before the full 
potential of Golden C. A. 
Storage can be realized.”’ 

Packaging may see some 
changes in the near future, 
shippers agree. Fully- 
automated packing lines have 
been a topic of economic 
discussion for some time. The 


stumbling block, however, have 3 
been requests by some ~ 
receivers for full or partially- 
wrapped fruit in the standard 40- 
pound tray-pack. 

With the advent of waxing. 
marketers may begin packing 
naked fruit, thereby making 
automatic packing completely 
feasilbe. f 

Unitization 

consumer packaging, or 
“unitization”, is still in its 
infancy. Some _ industry 
Observers feel the rapidly * 
increasing production of the 
bruise-sensitive Golden. 
Delicious will speed utilization 
of some form of consumer 
packing other than poly bags. 

Growth-control chemicals, 
regulating fruit size, color, and 
maturity are currently being 
researched. The prospect of 
controlling size — almost 
literally “growing apples in a 
mold’’—would immeasurably 
strengthen a _ producer’s 
marketing position. 

Processing, utilizing mostly 
Golden Delicious, will surely 
expand. Processors now take 
approximately 25 per cent of 
the state’s total production. 


(Continued on page 15.) 





A YOUNG 


LYLE W. CURRIE 


NORTH DAKOTA 
& MINNESOTA 
CERTIFIED SEED 


FIRM- A UNIQUE BACKGROUND 


Lyle W. Currie formed his company at East Grand Forks only three years ago, 
but unique background prior to that time makes him a real potato industry veteran. 
. Fifteen years as a county agricultural agent provided him with honest insights into 
potato production. During those years, the greater share of which were in North 
Dakota's top potato producing county, he was honored by the National Association 


of County Agents with its Distinguished Service Award. 


He then served for 11 years as executive secretary of the Red River Valley Potato 
Growers Association. Working daily with the marketing and distribution of Red 
River Valley potatoes, that experience now pays his customers special dividends. 
During those years, he earned an award for Agricultural Leadership in the Red 
River Valley presented by the development group of major area power suppliers. 


When you are looking for quality Minnesota or North Dakota certifed seed or 
processing potatoes, why not put extensive working knowledge of production and 


marketing to work for you. 


LYLE W. CURRIE CO. 


PHONE 218-773-2477 (pp) 


EAST GRAND FORKS, MINNESOTA 


PROCESSING 
& TABLE 


POTATOES 








LaVERNE ELLEFSON 





The future looks bright at 


ELLEFSON POTATO SERVICE, INC. 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 


A BRIEF HISTORY - A BRIGHT FUTURE 


LaVerne Ellefson began operations in the fall of 1966 as Ellefson 
Potato Service, Inc. Backed with experience from five years with 
the North Dakota State Seed Department and seven years as a 
buyer for a processing firm, his packing and shioping operation 
is geared to the quality he knows he must ship to satisfy his 


customers. 


Although the firm is young, it is now shipping high quality red 
table potatoes in all popular consumer packages. New packaging 
equipment was installed during the firm’s first season and extensive 
improvements in the washing and handling facilities were made last 


year. 


Besides processing and shipping washed and dry table potatoes, 
Ellefson Potato Service, Inc., also serves as a dealer of certified 


seed potatoes. 


RED RIVER VALLEY TABLE POTATOES 
CALL: 701-352-2031 |.) 701-352-0940 
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PRODUCE OF UGA 


Foresight 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY’S FIRST 
MODERN POTATO PLANT 


.. 1S STILL THE FINEST 


Quality Products 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


When King of Spuds, Inc., built its 
original East Grand Forks plant in 1941, 


Table & Seed Service 


Call for 


Tom Deruytter or Bob Franklin 


218-773-0761 (station to station) 


Flour Division 
Call For 
G. M. Ranz or 0. W. Narum 
218-773-0411 (station to station) 


it was so modern that it could actually 
have been called visionary. Another 
giant stride came in 1945 with the open- 
ing of our potato flour plant. 


strawberries had arrived in Chicago and St. Louis, among other 
places, the day before, the quality of the berries at these points, 
and the prices paid for them. 

Suddenly the farmer was not throwing darts at a map any more. 
He could make his marketing decisions intelligently, with the help 
of information on supply, demand, and prices in distant markets. 
And he knew how much he could expect for the berries he was 
sending to market that day. 

The day was March 27, 1915, the day the first market news report 
was issued, from a small office in Hammond, La. The first report 
was on strawberries, but reports on other crops would follow soon, 
and the information contained in them would be much more 
comprehensive. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Federal-State- market 
news reports of today no more resemble the one from Hammond 
53 years ago than the truck the farmer uses today resembles the 
horse and wagon used in 1915. 

From that small beginning, the Market News Service — 
provided by USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Service in cooperation 
with State departments of agriculture — has expanded into a vital 
nationwide operation issuing market reports on all major 
commodities. Through a network of field offices throughout the 
Nation, trading is reported at major terminal markets and 
production and shipping areas. And in place of the Morse Code 
used in Hammond at the rate of 25 words per minute, marketing 
information is now relayed by teletype at more than 100 words per 
minute. 

But it started that day in Hammond 53 years ago. Like most 
major developments in marketing, it was born of need. ; 

Tedov, 32 states (including Hawaii) have cooperative market 
news agreements for fruits and vegetables. 


TABLE POTATOES 


* All popular consumer packages * Sized to specification 
* All thoroughly washed & dried * Cars, Trucks, Mixed Loads 


NORTH DAKOTA & MINNESOTA 
CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 


* Blue tag, Red tag, or Select * All popular varieties 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
POTATO FLOUR 


One of the nation’s largest suppliers of potato flour 
41 conveniently located stocks in principal cities 


PU DS INC. /KINGof SPUDS") 


A Registered Trademark 


improvements to both plants have, of 
course followed since, but the original 
foresight has always found our firm main. 
taining leadership. King of Spuds is in- 
stalled the Red River Valley’s first pota- 
to drier. The plant had vefrigerated stor- 
age more than 20 years ago. 


Such foresight has continued to 
guide our present operations and we 
know it will also prevail in the future. 


REIGNING SUPREME SINCE 1941... 


KING - 


EAST GRAND FORKS, MINNESOTA 
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First Commercial Vegetable Seed in California in 1874 


By W. L. SCOTT JR. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW. CALIF. 
— In the early 1850's, the seed 
industry of the United States 
was a far cry from the industry 


as we know it today. There was 
some commercial growing of 
vegetable seeds. principally in 
the New England area, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 

The first commercial 
vegetable seed crop to be grown 


in California was a _ small 
acreage of Prize Head lettuce 
grown by R. W. Wilson for the 
D. M. Ferry Co. (now Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co.) in 1874. Today 
California is the leading 
production area for vegetable 





YAKIMA VALLEY orchard-packing operation, circa 1900, is shown above. Prior to the advent 
of centralized packing, each orchardist boxed his own crop from huge piles in the orchard, 


below. 
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by World War I. 


STEPHEN 
POTATO 


P.O. Box 45 





ESTABLISHED 
BRAND 


A VETERAN FIRM 


POTATOES 


RED RIVER VALLEY 
TABLE POTATOES 


MINNESOTA CERTIFIED SEED 
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1924 — the oldtimers built the first potato stor- 
age in Stephen. Alfred Hvidsten, founder of our 
firm, bought that storage in 1930. It still stands 
as a small section of our otherwise fully modern 


YEARS 


1931 — Stephen Potato Warehouse was officially 
formed. The firm concentrated on the storage and 
shipment of dry red potatoes for the table market. 
Alfred Hvidsten had actually started in potatoes 
with 30 acres in 1916, a start that was interrupted 


1948 — the first truly modern additions were 
made to the plant and we began washing red 
potatoes for shipment. Packaging was started 
shortly after. By now, Alfred’s son, Earl Hvidsten, 
was active in the operation. 


1968 — A succession of improvements have been 
made in plant operations. We now ship all popular 
consumer packages from our fully modern plant. 
Although Alfred Hvidsten has passed the opera- 
tion to his son, he is still active and interested 
in seeing the heritage of improvement continue. 


Earl Hvidsten - Russel Nelson 
218-478-3503 (ss)-218-478-3502 (pp) 


WAREHOUSE 


STEPHEN, MINNESOTA 





Washington State 
(Cont from Preceding Page) 


Juice, sauce, and the new 
market for low-moisture ‘‘apple 
nuggets’’ — used mainly in cake 
mixes and cereals — will 
require an increased number of 
Goldens to meet the increasing 
consumer demand. 
Varieties 

What of varieties? Red 
Delicious, Golden Delicious and 
Winesap now lead the 
production parade in 
Washington. ‘‘We_ are 
experimenting now with several 
new summer and_ winter 
varieties, in hopes that new 
market possibilities might be 
tapped,’’ said Wenatchee 
orchardist Grady Auvil. Like 
Auvil, many apple producers 
are looking toward a continu- 
ing year-round growing and 
harvesting activity, aimed 
toward constant production and 


and flower seeds. 

The first vegetable trial 
grounds in North America was 
installed by D. M. Ferry Co. and 
opened in 1880 in Detroit under 
the charge of Dr. Will Tracey. 

Prior to the rediscovery of 
Mendel’s papers, establishing a 
formula for achieving desired 
characteristics in plants, plant 
breeding had to — upon 
careful roguing of crops 
for removal of off-types and 
results of comparative trials for 
maintaining stocks of superior 
quality. 

Mendel, an Austrian monk, 
had conducted extensive 
experiments with plants, 
particularly in peas. As a result 
of these experiments, he had 
eventually been able to 
establish definite laws of 
heredity. Single plant selection, 
by which a superior individual 
plant was isolated and its seed 
increased, began about 1890. 

‘A few of the vegetables 
developed prior to 1900 are still 
used in large quantity — one 
being Ferry’s Detroit Dark Red 
beef developed in 1892. Today 
the vegetable breeders are 
busier than ever — new 
varieties are introduced in 
greater numbers than ever 
before. Hybrid vegetables are 
becoming more important and 
will probably dominate the seed 
market in the _ future. 
Development of varieties for 
mechanical harvesting 
techniques has been greatly 
expanded and today is of prime 
importance to plant breeders 
and the grower who is the 
ultimate user of the seed. The 
tomato industry is a prime 
example of this with the great 


shipping 12 months a year, and 
better utilization of labor and 
facilities. 

The Golden Delicious is 
thought by many to be the 
“dark horse’’ variety, as it has 
experienced extraordinary 
growth in recent years. The 
average Golden crop of the 1958- 
1962 seasons was 1,200,000 
packed bushels. The 1966-1967 
crops skyrocketed to an average 
of 4,800,000 bushels. Many 
industry leaders foresee an 
8,000,000-bushel Golden crop 
within the next few years. 

The next decade will bring to 
the Washington apple industry 
some of the most dramatic 
changes it has ever seen. With 
the ever-changing market, 
constart research  actvity, 


Washington apple volume and 
sales aren’t going any way but 
UP. 


majority of the acreage now 
mechanically harvested where 
as five years ago little 
mechanical harvesting took 
place. Most major vegetables 
are now being developed for 
mechanical harvesting. 

Today's plant breeder has to 
aniticpate and _ possibly 
predetermine what the market 
will need 10 or more years 
hence. Breeders will be 
developing varieties which 
reduce harvest costs, increase 
yields, have better flavor, color, 
etc. 


A major portion of the suc- 
cess of a seed company in 
the future definitely depends 
on the superiority of their de- 
velopments. 
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New York Officials Save Land 


BUFFALO, N. Y. — The 
proper goals rather than the 
historical past should control 
New York's growth and destiny 
as it approaches the year 
2000, says Russell R. Billings 
of Buffalo, recent chairman of 
ov. Rockefeller’s Commission 
for the Preservation of Agri- 
cultural Land. 


In a talk before the State 
Transportation Department, he 
warned that without careful 
planning for a population of 30 
or 40 million by 1970, the result 
of indiscriminate building 
would be like an ant hill is run 
over by a bulldozer. 


Billings said the state’s $3.5 


employs one of every three New 
York workers, although only 2 
per cent of them are active 
commercial farmers. 


As the farm force diminishes, 
he noted, its lands becomes 
more important and must be 
protected from indiscriminate 
destruction. 


Already, he continued, a 
newly established liaison 
between the Department of 
Transportation and_ the 
Department of Agriculture & 
Markets has_ preserved 
hundreds of acres of land from 
destruction as new highways 
are built. 


hundredfold any additional 
road building costs that might 
have been involved” he added. 

Billings urged the 
Transportation Department and 
people in general to back a five- 
point program, largely 
contained in his commission's 
recommendations to 
governor. 

They include: 

1 — Creating prime 
agricultural districts in the state 
where eminent domain 
prodecures would be modified. 

2 — Safeguarding valuable 
farmlands by considering 
productivity severance damage 
and appreciating the long-term 
benefits of relocating roads 


billion agriculture industry now “These benefits will return a _ while still in the planning stage. 
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Lawrence E. Tibert, 


founded _ this 


h 
Growings as 


Or From A 


firm, began growing 
potatoes in the Voss 
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elephone 

MINTO, N.D. SEED 
POTATOES 


248-3465 (ss) 
All popular Varieties 


or 
GRAFTON, N.D. Many Virus X Tested 


352-0881 (ss) 
Area Code 701 


We are proud to 
report he still takes 
an active interest in 
the company and is 
strongly interested in 
the many customers 
we have served con- 
tinuously for 


more 


than 25 years. 


Stub, Budd or 
Lawrence 
Answer 


L.E. TIBERT CO.= 


VOSS, NORTH DAKOTA 














J. C. “Clem” Kenney 


PARK RIVER POTATO CO. 


Park River, North Dakota Phone: 701-284-6500 (ss) or 284-6422 (po) 


Our Sincere Thanks ... 


Dear Friends, 


We extend our most sincere thanks to 
you gentlemen of the trade whose ac- 
ceptance of our potatoes and whose inter- 
est in our product and continually interest- 
ed in its improvement. 

In appreciation, Ted, Dorothy, and | 
will strive to maintain the quality of pro- 
duct and service we have provided in the 
past. 


NORTHERN 


GROWN 


POTATOES 


Us. NO.) 


PARK RIVER POTATO CO. 
{ ARM RIE MORIN CAROTH } 


 — 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 
RED RIVER 
VALLEY 
POTATOES 


ALL 
POPULAR 
PACKAGES 
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Red River Valley Grower Emphasis Shifts to Marketing-Merchandising-Advertising 


By HARRY FRANTA 

GRAND FORKS, N.D. — 
Over the past 20 years, the Red 
River Valley of North Dakota 
and Minnesota has carved for 
itself an enviable reputation as 
a grower and shipper of quality 
table potatoes, vigorous 
certified seed, and profitable 
processing potatoes. 

Its growers are alert and well 
informed, its storage is the most 
modern in the nation, and its 
packing and packaging can 
compete with any in the 
country. 

The skill and dedication of 
the potato men of the valley 
have focused on better growing, 
better storage and handling, 
and better packaging. The job 
has been well done. 

Future 

The emphasis for the future, 
however, should see a very well 
defined shift of those energies 
into the fields of marketing, 
merchandising, and avertising. 
The seeds of such a shift in 
interests have been sown 
already. 

Such concepts as dollar 
‘incentives to quality growers, 
mass merchandising efforts in 
major markets, insistence on a 
premium table potato pack, 
bulk handling, stricter sizing of 
certified seed, and even better 
new varieties tailored to 
modern tastes all are much 
more than dreams. They are 
fast becoming realities. 

The development of the Red 
River Valley as a major factor 
in the nation’s potato industry 
has followed logically to date. 
The real birth of the industry 
came in the period from 1905 to 
1915. 

Pioneers 

Pioneers like Nels Folson and 
Knute Aaland of Hoople, N.D.., 
became the area's first 
commercial growers. The 
industry leaped forward into 
almost all of today’s valley 
shipping areas during the 
period from 1910 to 1920. 


In the 1920s and 1930s, 


By ROY SEGREE 
South Bay Growers 
South Bay, Fla. 

The grower and shipper 
are working hard today, 
as they have in the past, 
to produce better strains 
of vegetables, better 
means of handling and 
packaging, and in every 
way the consumer is 
getting better quality 

produce. 

__ New terminal markets 

are being built in major 
cities. The retailer is 
doing a good job of 
merchandising. 

However, all of the 
effort in the above is 
being lost in many 
instances during 
transportation, especially 
during railroad shipment. 
This is particularly true of 
railroads operating in the 
East, Northeast and 
eastern railroads that 
operate in the Midwest. 
When the terminal 
operator orders a car of 
produce he doesn’t know 
when it will arrive. All he 
can do is hope and pray. 

We of the produce 
industry know that 
produce arriving in the 
terminal on the fourth or 
fifth mornings is much 
better than produce 
arriving on the eighth or 
10th mornings out of 
shipping point. 

Now is the time for the 
entire industry to get 
together on this serious 
problem. 


production increased at a 
reasonable pace. Minnesota's 
certified seed potato program 
was inaugurated in 1919, the 
same year that some 14,000 
bushels of certified seed was 
grown in North Dakota. 

North Dakota passed new 
seed legislation in 1929, just a 
decade after the first North 
Dakota growings. Now both 
States are recognized around 
the nation as leaders in seed 
production. 

The truly modern era for 
table potatoes began with the 
construction of the first modern 
wash plant in East Grand Forks 
in 1941. It was about 1948 when 
the real impetus of the drive to 
construct washing facilities took 
hold. In the early 50’s the 
movement increased, with 
those washers functioning as in- 
transit washing points between 
farm storage and distant 
markets. 

Storages 

But the farm storages began 
to deteriorate during the late 
1950s. The five years from 1958 
to 1963 probably saw the most 
intensive storage building boom 
conducted in any potato area in 
the country. 

Today, there is plenty of 
storage to hold the valley's 
annual potato production from 
some 180,000 to 190,000 acres. 
The plants and storages are 
modern and the packing and 
packaging facilities are ahead of 
or in tune with the times. 

Although production over the 
past five-years has had its ups 
and downs, the acreage of the 
area is fairly stable and is 
effected more by the tone of the 
market than by a great thrust of 
expansion. 

That is why sophistication 
and energies of the valley's 
industry is now turning to basic 
marketing and merchandising. 
Not that those concepts haven't 
always been important. After 
all, it was marketing and 
merchandising that inspired the 
great run to washing, sizing, and 
packaging. 

Promotion 

This coming December, the 
Red River Valley's potato 
customers will participate in a 
retail promotion effort named 
Red River Valley Potato Week. 
The promotion is the brainchild 
of the Red River Valley Potato 
Growers Assn. 

It will see valley growers 
offering special incentives to 
merchandisers and _ produce 
operators who participate in the 
promotion of No. 1 Red River 
Valley table potatoes. 

Although having passed three 
rough financial years while it 
was supported on a voluntary 
basis, new advertising and 
promotion legislation seems to 
be working and has_ the 
association back in a position to 
of real service. 

This is just a start and more 
and better promotions are 
expected. 

Shippers and wash plant 
operators have never been more 
aware of the need for a quality 
product. This year will see at 
least one plant that operates on 
a pool basis setting up special 
incentives to growers for raising 
quality potatoes. Such 
incentives, it is hoped, will 
“buy” from the grower that 
extra bit of care that it takes to 
get a high percentage of 
number one potatoes. 

Farther in the future, the Red 
River Valley grower may be 
moving toward a great increase 
in contract growing. The 
growers of chipping and 
processing potatoes have long 
been accustomed to _pre- 
arranged pricing and 
contractual arrangements. It is 
now apparent that some of this 
type of marketing is also 
entering the certified seed 
business either through 
extended advanced booking or 
through dealer-grower 
arrangements 

While growers in 1948 washed 
potatoes in transit at plants 
within the valley, some table 
growers are now shipping bulk 
lots of reds for washing to 
points perched at the edges of 
large urban markets. Certified 
seed growers are also 
experimenting with bulk 
shipment. There is little doubt 
that bulk handling and shipping 
will grow during the next 
decade. The economies of 
handling are just too great for 
both growers and receivers to 
overlook. 

Service 

Service is a part of marketing 
and merchandising and service 
is growing more apparent in the 
seed business, too. Growers are 
now tailoring some of their 
production to sized seed. This 
effort must start with 
production and be followed 
through at the packing level. As 
their customers’ growing 
investments increase, they must 
get the best seed and a 
uniformly sized seed. 

Wash plant operators foresee 
the day wher: a new variety with 
better storage capabilities will 
change the marketing season. 
Instead of a September of May 
season, a new variety with 
better storing characteristics 
along with refrigerated storage 
the season might run from 
September to late July. 

One would find little 
argument in stating that the 
certified seed segment of the 


industry has perhaps the most 
certain future in the Red River 
Valley. Roughly 50 years of 
experience and have 
won growers of the two states a 
market that is hardly likely to 
risk its livelihood on new and 
less inexperienced growers. 

The table grower and shipper, 
too, feel confident in the future. 
The major emphasis in the 
future will be on ever increasing 
quality and a greater attention 
to merchandising the product 
directly to the consumer. 

The grower of processing 
potatoes has already made a 
heavy investment in the future 
with his conditioning houses 
and his willingness to take some 
of the greater risks necessary in 
his business. New varieties are 
also a must for his operation. 

Research 

Not even mentioned has been 
research. It is doubtful that any 
single area can boast of the 
allegiance to research that the 
Red River Valley has exhibited. 
It was not long after the 
formation of the Red River 
Valley Potato Growers Assn. in 
1946 that the growers invested 
in a research farm. At. that 
farm, scientists from the 
University of Minnesota, North 
Dakota State University and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
work together to find answers 
to an assortment of valley 
problems and opportunities. 

That interest also saw the 
construction of the Potato 
Processing Laboratory at East 
Grand Forks in the early 1960's. 
The Processing Laboratory 
includes operating pilot models 
of all types of processing 
equipment. New varieties being 


bred in the North Dakota and can be checked for ment. 


processing to accept change also counts as_ V. 
Minnesota breeding programms quality at their early stage of usiasm and a willingness ~~ 


growers as they set their 
a very big asset to Red River 


sights on the future. 








KENNELLY COMPANY = 


St. Thomas, North Dakota 








“General Custer”’ 
Brand 


RED RIVER VALLEY 
WASHED POTATOES 


@ ALL CONSUMER PACKAGES 
@ RAIL or TRUCK DELIVERY 
e@ WEIGHT SIZED TO ORDER 


Experience 
Counts 


B. M. “‘Bernie’’ Kennelly has grown 
potatoes in the St. Thomas area since 
1921. Washing operations were started 
by Kennelly Co., Inc., in 1948 and com- 
plete packaging services were in 
operation by 1957. Experienced super- 
vision of the growing, handling, wash- 
ing, and packing of our potatoes pays 


465,000 Bushels of Modern Storage off in quality you can depend on. 




















Our Finest 


AT ST. THOMAS CALL US AT 701-257-6644 (ss) 
CHICAGO CALL KENNEDY & KRATZER 312-666-6308 (ss) 
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NORTH DAKOTA CERTIFIED 


FINE PERFORMANCE THROUGH PROFESSIONAL CARE 


GROWERS 
WHO CARE 


INSPECTORS 
WHO CARE 


Skill, dedication, and experience characterize 
North Dakota's certified seed potato inspec- 
tion staff. The Department's nine full time 
certified seed inspectors have a total of rough- 
ly 200 years experience in both field inspec- 
tion and Federal-State shipping inspection. 
Their vigilance and integrity are aimed at 
maintaining the high quality that buyers of 
North Dakota certified seed demand. 


AN INDUSTRY THAT CARES 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE SEED DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITY STATION 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 58102 


yy . % 
Bay 4a. 
at 


SEED POTATOES 


\ 


Professional care starts with the 150 North 
Dakotans who grow the state’s 28,000 acres 
of certified seed potatoes. Hard work has 
earned them a reputation for quality -- a rep- 
utation they jealously guard by passing strict 
seed laws and demanding rigid inspection 
and enforcement of both growing and pack- 


Inspection personnel serving the North Dakota certified seed potato growers are: seated 
left to right, Walter Duff, inspector; Harris Lanes, deputy commissioner; Everett Tool, 
commissioner; Phil Hagen, deputy commissioner; and Howard Thompson, deputy 
commissioner. Inspectors standing left to right are William Hoekstra, Wallace Carpenter, 
Milton Burud, Don Forde, and Richard Bohlman 


Since its beginnings a half century ago, the 
North Dakota certified seed potato industry 
has been deeply concerned with the success 
of its many customers around the nation. 
Because the industry cares, it has established 
rigid tolerances, compulsory inspection, south- 
ern testing, virus-X testing, and a potato 
breeding program that is unequaled in devel- 
oping profitable new varieties. Those pro- 
grams and a climate conducive to unsur- 
passed vigor insure you better stands, bigger 
yields, and greater profits when you buy and 
plant North Dakota certified seed potatoes. 
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NORTH DAKOTA CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES: 
OUR CARE MAKES THEM YOUR BEST BUY 
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And with a great deal of Effort In between--- 


Here’s where we are Today. 
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Our new cold storage building & offices 


Now shipping over 1/2 million bushels annually 


to the Nation’s most discriminating Apple Buyers. 


Operating packing plants and “‘cold storages”’ throughout Michigan’s 
finest apple growing districts 


TELEPHONE (A/C 616) (GRant) 834-7375 (ss) 


RODNEY BULL or SAM BIRD 
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P. O. Box 8 BAILEY, MICH. 
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By FRED ASHENBRENNER 

YAKIMA. WASH. — The 
availability and the increased 
use of irrigation is undoubtedly 
the largest single factor in the 
further development of the 
Pacific Northwest in the 
production of commercial fresh 
fruit and vegetables. 

However, unlike many other 
regions, the water is already 
available in volume from the 
mighty Columbia river and in 
many cases, its tributaries. 


Although development of 
irrigation canals, pumping 
stations and reservoirs are 
continuing to be constructed, as 
the result of previous plans, the 
recent “hault’’ to government 
spending has held back funds 
previously designated by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Department of Interior and 
Army Engineers. 

Plans for continued irrigation 
development, however, have 
not subsided. The very fact that 


the Pacific Southwest has also 
made gestures to the federal 
government for a right to the 
“surplus’’ fresh water from the 
Columbia, may have helped 
generate the “‘let’s get the 
water we need first’’ attitude 
among agriculturists and law- 
makers alike. 

As an example in the Horse 
Heaven plateau, south of 
Prosser and Kennewick, 
Washington, in the lower 
Columbia Basin, in Benton 


CREWS WORKED LONG, hard hours on the “Sunnyside Project’, the first major irrigation 


omplex in Washington state. 











Vegetables 
Available 


GLENN HARVEY 


& SON 


Hudsonville Phones 669-6651 ss 
669-6652 pp 


Glenn, or Dick Harvey or Juke Sale 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Hudsonville, 














Shippers & dealers 
Hollandale « Red River Valley 


Washed Table Potatoes 


Minnesota e North Dakota 


Certified Seed Potatoes 


Hollandale ‘Four Star’ brand 


Yellow Globe Onions 








was built. 


SINCE 1934 


The firm was founded in 1934 by Paul D. Jones, who had been a potato 
grower in the area since 1926. Ted Munson, now the major share holder, 
joined the firm in 1934, four years 


In 1946, Paul D. Jones, Inc., was among the first 10 plants in Minnesota 





after the first commercial storage 


county here plans do include 
529,325 acres for irrigation. In 
Adams and Lincoln Counties, 
east of Moses Lake, another 
144,000 acres is for 
future irrigation, with plans 
being set aside by the 
“tightening of the purse 
strings’ from the recent 
economy move in Congress. 

Irrigation as we know it today 
has been the primary source of 
water supply during 
growing season for all crops in 
the Pacific Northwest. 
However, experiments tried out 
last spring may have found the 
use of ‘‘over-head”’ sprinkling to 
prevent frost on fruit trees at 
blossom time. Heated water for 
irrigation will also be tried next 
spring on 640 acres of land, in 
cooperation with the Federal 
Department of Commerce and 
Economic Development and 
the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

In the experiment, the 
Hanford Atomic Project at 
Richland, Wash., will use warm 
condenser cooling water from 
thermal power plants to be used 
on the 640 acres. At the same 
time normal river water, at 
normal temperatures, will be 
used on an adjacent section of 
land. The object of the 
experiment will be to 
determine if the heated water 
will produce better crops, 
accelerate growth or result in 
other agricultural benefits. 

The first acceleration of 
commercial fresh fruit and 
vegetable crops, as irrigations 
facilities improve, will 
undoubtedly be in_ potato 
production. In the case of the 
Horse Haven project it will of 
course be late summer 
potatoes. However, with 
acreage now estimated at 
approximately 68,000 acres with 
only 31 per cent going for fresh 
market last year, as against 34 
per cent to fresh from the 1966 
crop, soft fruits may be more in 
demand for the lower Columbia 
Basin. 

Production in Washington, 
due to late spring frosts, was 
down on most soft fruits this 
year to less than half. In the 
future, Bing cherries can be 
expected to show the greatest 
increase in production, due to 
new tree plantings, without any 
additional irrigation. If good 
weather conditions prevail next 
spring and the growing season is 
normal, the Washington state 
crop should produce 
approximately 700 carlots, with 
1,000 carlots not unconceivable 
by 1972. 

Apricots on the other hand 


the 





27 States 
Produce 


Watermelons 


U. S. farmers planted 287,000 
acres of watermelons in 1967 to 
meet Americans’ increasing 
demands. 

Raising watermelons is a 
multi-million-dollar business. 
Value of last year’s crop was $58 
million, according to the 
Watermelon Growers & 
Distributors Ass'n, a national 
trade group. 

The association annually 
sponsors the nation’s 
watermelon queen, on a nation- 
wide tour to promote the sale 
and use of watermelons. 

While Texas leads all other 
States in acreage planted to 
watermelons — with 76,000 
acres in 1967 — Florida's 
watermelon crop brings _ in 
more money — $17.3 million 
compared with $8.6 million for 
Texas. This because Florida's 
crop ripens earlier and reaches 
the market ahead of melons 
from other states — thus 
bringing higher prices 


Irrigation Key to Future Growth in 


are showing a decline, and will 
continue to do so, as growers 
pull out old trees to make room 
for more Bing cherry trees, 
along with Golden and Red 
Delicious apple trees. 

Peaches (Red Havens and J. 
H. Hales) will stay about the 
same, barring any increase in 
planting. Bartlett pears will 
show a bigger increase in the 
Hood River district of Oregon 
as well as bigger production in 
the Medford district, do to 
improved growing conditions. 

Soft fruits will continue to 
increase in the Okanogan 
district of British Columbia as 
well, along with McIntosh, 
Spartan and Red and Golden 
Delicious varieties. 

The Milton-Freewater 
district of Oregon, where early 
spring frost have plagued prune 
and apple production more than 
any other section of the lower 
Columbia Basin, has a normal 
crop of prunes this year which 
should total 500 carlots, of 
which 60 per cent will be early, 
the balance in late varieties. 

Plantings in the are are going 
more to Red and Golden and 
Red Delicious apples, with a 
future potential of 600-700 
carlots for the fresh market. 
Cherries (mostly Bings), now at 
about 80 carlots, are also on the 
planting increase with a 
potential of 150 to 200-carlot 
production. 

Washington 
production, down to an 
estimated 21,000 to 23,000 for 
the fresh market this coming 
season due to late frosts and in 
some case outright freezes this 
spring, will definitely be on the 
way back, barring adverse 
weather conditions. Many new 
Golden and Red Delicious apple 
trees will come into bearing this 
fall and will continue from 
present plantings over the next 
five years. 

Limited frosts and good 
growil'g conditions could easily 
bring production up near the 
40,000 carlot mark for the fresh 
market in 1969, with a steady 
increase after that. However. 


state apple 


Pacific Northwest 


further plantings of dwarf 
varieties in the Columbia Basin 
could increase volume 
considerably. As production for 
the fresh market rises, we can 
also expect to see increases in 
controlled atmosphere storage, 
thus making apples available in 
volume practically throughout 
the year. 


British Columbia _ will 
continue to grow in apple 
production, with 7 million 
boxes considered only a fair 
crop. However, controlled 
atmosphere storage will help 
establish this Okanogan valley 
area as a full season marketing 
area. Red and Golden 
Delicious, McIntosh, Newtown 
and Spartan will continue to 
dominate the desired varieties. 


The Pacific Northwest will 
continue to expand not only 
because of its availability to 
irrigation water, but to good 
growing conditions as well. 

Concord grapes have been 
found to be very adaptable to 
the area. Not only are grape 
processors reporting heavier 
production than other growing 
sections, but the sugar content 


in most cases seems to be 
higher in Concord Grapes 
grown in the Pacific Northwest. 
Automatic harvesting machines 
now are expected to increase 
production further. 

In the growing conditions of 
Russet Burbank potatoes, yields 
are average — much above the 


national average — with high 
specific gravity ratings, but 
even higher yields than some of 
the other heavier producing 
states. If this is all available 
where land is even lower in 
cost, then increased irrigation is 
sure to come, with or without 
government help. 
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MICHIGAN PEACHES 








Hydrocooled 
Other Fruits in Season 


SHAFER LAKE 
FRUIT, INC. 


Telephone (616) 621-3194 (pp) 
Myron Dowd — Bob Cornell 
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Hartford, Mich. 
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APPLES 


BAGS & BUSHEL CARTONS 


D. R. (Bud) SHAFFER unc. 


616) 927-4431 (pp) 
D. R. (BUD) SHAFFER, JR. or SR. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 49022 
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RED RIVER 
VALLEY 


year before, 


ton in 1932 and 1936. 


King of Spuds, Inc., 





A COLORFUL HISTORY 


Our founders, Royce Dean and Elmer Oskirg, 
began potato growing activities in the Hatton area 
in 1922. In 1928, the firm was incorporated. The 
its now famous 
brand was registered. Storages were built at Hat- 


“‘Nature’s Pride’ 


Interested in other growing deals, the founders 
bought the Carrington Potato Co. at Carrington, 
N.D., in 1939; the Watertown Potato Co. at Water- 
town, S.D., in 1942; and helped form what is new 
at East Grand Forks, Minn. All 
those interests were later sold. 

Mr. Osking formed the Belle Glade (Flo.) Canning 
Co. in 1947 and disposed of his interest in Dean- 
Osking Co. in 1952. In 1960, the firm’s modern wash 
plant was built as was its share in the grower- 
owned Hatton Potato Storage Co. 


A WONDERFUL BRAND WAS 
BORN WHEN NATURE’S PRIDE 
WAS REGISTERED IN 1927. 


A BRIGHT FUTURE 


Bill Dean, a son of the late Royce Dean, along with 
Norine Holter and Harvey Arneson are now the princi- 
pal stockholders in Dean-Osking Co. Under their con- 
trol, the plant and growing operations have continued 
in the paths of leadership first traveled by the 


firm's founders. 


The modern growing and packing facilities are 
backed up by the high regard expressed by the produce 
industry for the business integrity of the Dean- 


Osking Co. 


WASHED TABLE POTATOES 
ALL POPULAR PACKAGES 
CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 
NORTH DAKOTA & MINNESOTA 
CALL US AT 
701-543-4200 (ss) or 543-3211 (pp) 


FOR THE FINEST RED RIVER VALLEY WASHED POTATOES 


DEAN.OSKING CO. 


HATTON, NORTH DAKOTA 








40 


30 Years of Quality Under This Brand 


CONSECUTIVE YEARS of SERVICE 
AS A GROWER & SHIPPER of 
CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 


Donaldson. An addition was made to 
that plant in 1960. Only the finest 
Minnesota foundation stock is planted 
on our 550 acres of certified seed potato 
land. 

A past president of the Red River Val- 
ley Potato Growers Association, Larry 
presently serves on the Minnesota Cer- 
tified Seed Potato Advisory Board and 
on the Minnesota Area One Potato Coun- 
cil. Under his guidance, the firm has 
earned the Red Book’s Business Charac- 
ter Award and the Blue Book’s Trading 
Membership. ; 


MINNESOTA’S FINEST CERTIFIED SEED 


NORMAN A. BOGESTAD FARMS x. 


Telephone 218-466-2200 (pp) Night 466-2260 


to open commercial washing facilities. Packaging was added in 1948 and 
has since been improved. Modern storage added since 1960 allows for 
holding much of the production now shipped. 


Norman A. Bogestad Farms originated 
near Donaldson more than years ago. 
“Pride of the North” brand was origi- 
natedin 1938 and has been our top brand 
ever since. Our policy through all of 
these years has been to pack and market 

only high quality Minnesota certified 
seed potatoes grown on our farm under 
our supervision. 

Larry Bogestad began sole manage- 
ment of the family corporation follow- 
ing his father’s death in 1955. In 1958, 
the operation moved from the farm to 
new storage and packing facilities at 


Again this year, improvements have been made. A new Baker bagger 
and two Hammer closers have been installed as we constantly improve 
our onion and potato packaging. As usual, shipments will start with 
potatoes, just after Labor Day this year. 


2,000 Loads Annually 


PAUL D. JONES... 


HOLLANDALE, MINNESOTA 


Telephone - Area Code 507 
889-3441 (ss) e 889-3821 (ss) 1 
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The Apple Industry and The Packer Grew Up Together 


By FRED COREY 
Executive Vice President 
National Apple Institute 
Admittedly, the apple was well-known before The Packer 


” began publishing in 1893. But then too it was well-known 


cee ye eeu ewe & * 


before any publishing began anywhefe...or printing. ..or 
communications of any tangible sort. 
On the other hand, one can trace a parallel between The 
_ Packer and the beginning and growth ot an accelerated 
commercial apple industry in the United States. The need for 
more effective communications for the commercial fruit and 
vegetable industry prompted the start of The Packer. ..and 
it has been on the “best seiler list’’ of the produce industry 
ever since. 


USDA statistics recorded about 120 million bushels of 
apple production in 1892, the harvest preceding the winter of 
1893...and it was only three or four vears before this that 


- USDA began keeping records of apple production It was an 


eure rer ewaewe 


unusually short crop for that period. The total crop, 
coincidentally, was about equal to the current 1968 crop; but 
that’s about the only similarity between the two years. 

Refrigerated storage facilities weren’t what they are today, 
of course, so it is with some uncertainty that we hazard a 
guess that perhaps as many as 10 million bushels were still 
around in February of 1893...and these were mostly stored 
in numerous home basements and root cellars. 

Some fruit was exported — 1.3 million bushels in the 1892- 
93 season. The barrel, of course, was the principal shipping 
container. 

It’s interesting to note where the apples were produced in 
1892. The West Coast had not yet come into its own. Just 
over a_ half-million bushels were recorded for 
Washington...only three years old as a state. Oregon had 
just over a million; California just over 2 million. Idaho, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah all had very limited production. 
Utah was still a territory. States not now associated 
commercially with apples appeared in the early statistics. 
Texas had over a half-million bushels in 1892. Mississippi had 
nearly a half-million production. Kansas had nearly 2 million 
and Nebraska over a half-million. Iowa had over 3 million 
bushels. New York was the major producing state that year 
-with about 24 million bushels. . .about its present production 
average. 

States like Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, Missouri all figured prominently in apples in 1892. 

Production in the late 1800s and early 1900s fluctuated 
widely one season with another. While Virginia recorded 5% 
million bushels in 1892, the next year production was nearly 
13 million bushels, and 14% million in 1895. Michigan 
recorded 8 million bushels in 1892 and four years later had a 
crop of almost 23 million bushels. Ohio produced less than a 
million bushels in 1892, but recorded nearly 16 million three 
years later. New York reported 24 million bushels in 1892 but 


_ in 1896, recorded 54 million bushels! Alternate bearing 


varieties, poor orchard locations and, of course, the absence 
of today’s better technological know-how, equipment and 
materials, all contributed to the fluctuating crops of the late 
1800s. Statistical reporting too must be recognized as less 
complete and accurate in the late 1800s as compared to 
today. 

1892 was a poor year, nationally...only 120 million 
bushels. In 1895, production was 219 million bushels and in 
1896 nearly 233 million bushels. 

Commercial processing, as we know it today, was not yet 
under way in 1893. Cider and vinegar were the historic 
processed products... going back to the 1700s and earlier. 
Dried apple slices were produced in many drying houses in 
various parts of the country. Apple processing was extensive 
but it was all done at home...except for the historic cider 
mills and vinegar plants and drying houses. 

Apple sauce and canned apple slices were produced 
commercially beginning about 1915. And frozen apple 
products, of course, were not significant until the 1930s and 
later. 

And so, leafing through some history, one finds that the 
apple industry, as we know it today, is a near totally new 
industry since the day The Packer began publication in 1893. 
The Delicious apple, now nearly 30 per cent of our national 
production, was not yet known. It was purchased by Stark 
Bros. Nursery in 1895 and set on its way to dominating the 
fresh market apple varieties. The Golden Delicious was still 
20 years away. Production of apples on the West Coast was in 
its infancy. 

And the years of growth and aevelopment in the 
technologies of production, packaging, processing, 
retailing. . transportation. ..these can all be read in The 
Packer, which grew up with the changes and recorded them. 

And now, 75 years and many, many technological changes 
later, we have, coincidentally, a 1968 crop of about the same 
120 million bushels as in 1892, but with far fewer varieties, 
(only fourteen of a million or more bushels of national 
production) more efficient and complete utilization, facilities 


and know-how to hold and market them all year long, and 
three times the population to consume them. 

Milder, more selective and more effective pesticides, 
chemical thinning sprays, stop-drop sprays, better ‘“‘market 
tailored”’ varieties, size controlling rootstocks, and far more 
technical knowledge to use them all effectively; labor-saving 
equipment for the orchard, mechanical refrigeration and 


200 million bushels of the varieties of today and 
tomorrow...will probably be rather a consistent annual 
yield, when The Packer publishes its 100th edition in 1993. 


_ We've been there before...in the years surrounding the 
first edition of The Packer. But only the volume will be 


coincidental. Almost everything else about the industry wil! 
have changed in the 100 years. ..except that they'll still be 
apples.. .different and fewer varieties, yes...prepared in 
different ways, for the needs and interests of a different 
time, yes... but the same enjoyable fruit which has tempted 
kings and paupers alike down through the centuries. 





controlled atmosphere storage, rapid transportation, vastly 
improved packaging, and the modern-day self-service 
supermarket to reach more consumers more efficiently; a 
processing industry which utilizes nearly 40 per cent of our 
national production. . .all these are a few of the unknowns in 
1893 and the accepted tools and systems of today. Change 
and progress are continuing processes and the pace of 
technological advancement accelerates with technological 
change. Much that was progress in the early 1900s was 
obsolete by the mid-20s and 30s. Given a breakthrough with a 
potentially valuable machine or process or system or 
practice, innovation and adaptation accelerates the pace to 
make it better. 

And with all the changing machines and equipment and 
systems of production and handling and processing and 
marketing, came the demand for bigger units and greater 
capitalization for efficient operation. Competitive efficiency 
is a hard taskmaster. Smaller and less efficient orchards and 
packing houses and processing firms and retailing firms 
continue to be squeezed out of the game... or 
merged, in order to continue to participate. 

And only a part of the competitive forces come from 
within the apple industry. Far more apply pressure from all 
sides from without. 

What of the future? Well, if The Packer survives another 
25 years (and the publishing and communications field 
operates in the same “‘competitive efficiency’ world as does 
our apple industry) more changes will have occurred, by far, 
in the next 25 years to its centennial than occurred in the 75 
years being observed with this special issue. 

Innovations and improvements and changes to meet 
changing times and changing ways of living will 
continue. . .and at an accelerated pace. 

To hazard a few prognostications in just a few areas of 
change. . . 

A relatively safe one to guess. . .still fewer growers will be 
needed, as production efficiency continues to accelerate. 

And those remaining will be, increasingly, the operators of 
far more complex businesses. Increasingly, agricultural 
corporations will displace or merge out of the historic 
“family farm”, changed as it is already since 1893. 
Automation, including mechanical harvesting of all apples 
will be part of it. 

Processing will be in fewer hands yet...a parallel to 
production. Indeed, increasingly, the line will be difficult to 
draw between production and processing...in both 
operation and ownership. More processing, and a strong 
acceleration in new products from apples. ..and with apples 
and other fruits in combination will occur... to satisfy and 
exploit the demands of consumers eating away from home 
and on the move. The family kitchen will continue to become 
increasingly more a place to assemble and serve from than to 
prepare food. 

Fresh apples, eaten out of hand, will continue to be in 
demand. Automatic vending will be increasingly a part of 
feeding an America on the move. And fresh apples in 
institutional and home utilization will continue to be in 
demand...with more service built into the marketing of 
them. 

Quality will continue to be one of the major factors in the 
“competitive efficiency’’ which keeps some operators in 
business and forces others out. 

Advertising and promotion wili continue to play a vital role 
in this same ‘“‘competitive efficiency” and apple growers 
(indeed the apple industry) will have, at long last, belatedly 
discovered its importance and will be investing more 
realistically to exploit its potential. 

World markets and world trade will be familiar phrases to 
all of us. A consumer in Urban City, USA, will have access to 
still more food choices from still more sources around the 
world. . including apples and apple products. 

“‘Synthetics’’, or substitutes for apple products, too, will be 
an ever greater part of the competitive scene for apples, as 
with most other foods. 

And production?...We’ll be producing more. ..not at the 
“explosion” rate of acceleration some have talked about; but 


JACK COLVILLE ED WILSON JR. 
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PEARSALL, MUNDAY, 


And The RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


We bring you the best in 
quality produce ... 


POTATOES - LETTUCE 
CABBAGE - ONIONS 


OUR BRANDS 
“MISSION” . “CIMARRON” 
“FRIO TOWN” 


Corvinte & Wirson Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE: HEREFORD, TEXAS P.O. BOX 193 














Rooting is one of the most 
critical stages in plant 
development. Without roots, a 
plant can’t find food, and if it 
can’t find food, it can’t grow. 
The faster it puts out roots, the 
faster it can grow. 








YEARS AGO, WE SHIPPED 
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JIM HENRY 


In a Bigger and Better Variety of Packs 


FEATURING 


“KIMBERLY” - “SIGNATURE” 
“KIMBERLY DIAMOND" branas 


J.H. HENRY PRODUCE 
cw, COMPANY » 


Phone: 208-423-5555 (ss) Bill Floyd, Sales 


J.H. (HY) HENRY 


E STILL DO! 


WATERMELONS 


Loading watermelons in season 
from all Texas and Oklahoma 


districts. 


MAY THROUGH AUGUST 


MEXICAN WATERMELONS 


APRIL THROUGH MAY 


EDINBURG, TEXAS 
JEWETT, TEXAS 
RYAN, OKLAHOMA 


MAY 1TO JUNE 1 
JUNE 20 TO AUG. 1 
JULY 4 TO AUG. 5 


Robert Colwell 


Area Offices in Edinburg & Jewett 


ROBERT COLWELL Were m2” 


P.O. BOX 785 HEBBRONVILLE, TEXAS (78361) 


527-3188 (pp) — ROBERT COLWELL 
527-4021 (ss) 


527-4023,(ss) JACK LOTT 
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Land Without History 





Florida’s ‘Glades’: Nation’s Winter Vegetable Capital 


By LARRY WATERFIELD 

BELLE GLADE, FLA. — 
When most of the nation is 
being buffeted by the frigid 
arctic blasts of winter, this 
warm, rich land in south 
Florida is playing out its vital 
role as the nation’s winter 
vegetable capital. 

The climate here is right and 
the soil is some of the world’s 
richest — yet to many people 
this area, known as the Glades, 
may seem like a strange place 
for vegetables or even people. 

That’s because technically 
speaking this area — under 
normal and natural conditions 
— in uninhabitable. The area 
just east and south of big and 
shallow Lake Okeechobee is a 
part of America’s wetlands — 
the strange Pay-Hay-Okee, or 
grassy waters known as the 
Everglades. 

Land Without History 

Not too far south of here, 
deep in the Everglades, is land 
where no human has ever lived 
— Indians, settlers, explorers or 
anyone else. It is known as the 
“land without history.” 

Yet in this area of the Glades, 
agriculture thrives — it booms. 
Palm Beach County, which 
includes the big vegetable 


being lived on, and farmed, 
before the technicians arrived. 
The history of Belle Glade was 
almost brought to an abrupt end 
in September, 1928. The rich 
muck lands were being farmed 
back in those days, too. At that 
time, a hurricane blew in from 
the Carribean, swept in over 
Lake Okeechobee. The wind 
forced the water up into the 
north end of the lake. When the 
water came tumbling back 
south it swept over its bank and 
drowned Belle Glade and South 
Bay. The disaster left several 
thousand people dead in what 
has been called the nation’s 
third worst natural disaster. 
After that, a 30-foot levee was 





put up around the lake and that 
has staved off any repeat of the 
Lake Okeechobee flood. 


Behind its protective wall, 
and with a growing water and 
flood management program, 
the area thrived agriculturally. 


Today, long years after the 
early trials and doubts, the 
Glades produces vegetables 
worth close to $50 million. For 
the whole of Palm Beach 
County, including the coast, the 
vegetable production in 1966- 
1967 had a value in excess of $87 
million. 

Sweet Corn 
Sweet corn leads the list, with 


nearly 9,000 cars shi with a 
value of over $17 million. Celery 
is second — 8,900 cars valued at 
$14.5 million. In 1967, the area 
shipped over a thousand cars of 
escarole and an equal volume of 
endive. Romaine and parsley 
accounted for over 500 carloads. 
Radishes is a major crop with 
1,400 cars shipped, with a value 
of $3.7 million. Other items 
shipped in quantity are 
cabbage, pepper, beans and 
miscellaneous vegetables. 
In the coastal areas f the 
county, tomatoes are i. - big 
item. In 1967 this crop 
numbered 4,400 cars with a 
value of nearly $20 million. 


The Glades area is also the 
nation’s leading sugar cane 
producing region. This giant 
sugar industry has grown up in 
the years since Castro ‘‘messed 
up” in Cuba. A number of 
vegetable growers also grow 
sugar cane. 

Labor Demand 

During the peak winter 
period for vegetables and cane, 
the Glades needs some 17,000 
agricultural workers. New 
public housing for ag workers 
has been authorized for 
Pahokee that will house several 
thousand workers. Thousands 
of ag workers make their 
permanent homes in the Glades 
and go north for at least a time 
during the summer months. 


The Glades area is quiet and 
rather peaceful during the 
summer off-season. Many of the 
Officials and salesmen in the 


* major packing firms go north to 


work the summer deals. 
In the fall, the Glades begin 
to buzz again with activity. 


Despite labor being available 
in most instances, the often 
uncertain labor picture has 
been a spur to mechanized 
harvesting of vegetables in the 
Glades. Several local firms 
make corn and celery 
harvesters and_ these 
mechanical behemoths are 


becoming a part of the Glades 
scene. 


But this is still the land of the 
“mule train,” the big mobile 
packing lines that move slowly 
through the fields. With these 
machines, manned by dozens of 


Everglades 
Station, ivi 


and how to develop celery that 
will lend itself to the shocks and 
bruises of mechanical 
harvesters. 

To rich Glades agricultwe, 


that also includes such 
commodities as fresh flowers, 
citrus and beef cattle, supports 
an agribusiness supply industry 
with sales of over $36 million. 
The Glades area is blessed 
with a subtropical climate and 
an annual rainfall of 58 inches. 


the average winter 
temperatures is 67. Frosts are 


rare. 
Muck Soil 
Perhaps the richest resource 
of the Glades is the muck soil — 
(Continued on Page 22) 








ROBERT E. KELSOE Co. 


Winchester, Va. 


Eastern APPLES The Year Around 
Peaches and Watermelons in Season 
Everything's new with Us except the Service 
New office — New location — New personnel 
Offering tree, field and packing house inspection of 


APPLES & PEACHES 


Bob Kelsoe Joe Watson Dave Dodd, sales 
area code 703 667-1110 or 662-3469 (pp) 








shipping points of Belle Glade, 
Pahokee, South Bay, Canal 
Point, is the richest farming 


Quality 


\ 


Quality 


county in the South. 

How is this to be explained in 
a land that is struck by a 
disastrous cycle of winter 
drought and summer 
“‘monsoon?”’ A land that’s table 
flat, with poor drainage and 
that sits under the shadow of 
‘*dangerous’’ Lake 
Okeechobee? 

The answer lies partly in 
human engineering and partly 
in human fortitude. As we said, 
under natural conditions, the 
land is uninhabitable, but men 
have changed that. 

Fanning out from Lake 
Okeechobee is an elaborate 
system of canals and levees. In 
the winter time, when the 
Glades get bone dry, the 
engineers simply open the flood 
gates and let out the fresh water 
into the canal system. The 
vegetable growers hook into the 
system and take all the water 
they need. This same system 
also serves the citrus growers in 
the Indian River area, and the 
big vegetable and fruit areas of 
south Dade County that center 
on Homestead. 

In the summer, when the 
rains come in embarrassing 
abundance, the engineers 
simply crank up their big 
pumping stations and pump the 
water off the land through the 
canals and right into Lake 
Okeechobee. If they didn’t, the 
land would be covered with a 
thin blanket of water, just like 
the true Everglades. 

’28 Hurricane 

So the technicians have made 

the land livable — but it was 


EVEN THOUGH the Glades area uses thou- 


sands of farm workers, mechanization con- 


IN 1928, a wall of water swept out of 
Lake Okeechobee, swamping Belle Glade, 
Pahokee and other communities and killing 
over 2,000 persons. Today a massive levee 
The disaster led to a 


surrounds the lake. 


By HOWARD GAULT 
Howard Gault Co. 
Hereford, Tex. 


The 1920’s to 1960's. 
One half century of breath- 
taking progress and 
change. Yes, progress is 
the keynote of changing 
conditions and _ labor 
saving developments to 

eet the demands of our 
hanging society. 

A thought for the 
1920’s... labor require- 
ments and the instant 
availability of labor. 
‘Tractor ideas beginning 
on the farms but volume 
production yet to appear. 


region. 


The 1930’s. A severe 
economic depression, low 
prices, a labor surplus 
everywhere. Tractors 
replacing horses. The 
emerging power 
equipment concept 
manifest in all phases of 
industry and an 
awakening to volume 
production possibilities. 

The 1940’s. The war 
years. The do-it-yourself 
years. No labor, no new 
machinery, no repairs, no 
tires. An era of 
purchasing stamps 
(enjoyed by all). Sales 
easy, profits and prices 
high. 





tinues to advance. Here a radish harvester 


moves through miles of radishes south of 
Lake Okeechobee. 


complex water management program that 
minimizes the threat of flood and provides 
water for the rich vegetable lands south of 
the lake and for the Indian fiver citrus 


The 1950’s. Ample 
labor. Signs of a 
tightening economy for 
farmers and visions of 
mass production finding 
realization in all facets of 
the vegetable industry. 

The 1960’s. A decade of 
overproduction. Severe 
economic pressure on 
farmers. Rising costs, 
lack of labor and high 
priced. A period of 
intense effort in machine 
development to replace 
labor. A period of low 
farm prices, high costs 
and economic failure for 
many farmers. The trend 
toward larger farm units 
and corporate farming 
appearing on the not too 
distant horizon. A period 
of national emotional 
instability and_ social 
revolution. 

Yes — PROGRESS and 
CHANGE. 
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Tree Surveys Indicate New York, 
New England Apple Production Will 
Increase in the Next Ten Years 


By ROCKWOOD N. BERRY 
Executive Vice President 
New York & New 
England Apple Institute 

Recent tree surveys in the 
New England states and New 
York indicate total apple 
production will be maintained. 
and probably increase slightly 
over the next 10 years. Fewer 
growers, better equipped and 
‘organized, will be producing 
chigher quality apples for 
jhome markets and selective 
markets in the future. 

' Total production in this seven- 
State area continues to climb at 
a moderate rate. Over the past 
10 years the average increase in 
production has been 2 per cent 
per year. The shortest crop was 
‘in 1960 with 24,420,000 bushels 
yand the largest was in 1961 with 
*33,300,000. The 1957-61 amerage 
twas 27,875,000 compare?-.with 
ithe 1962-66 average of 30,556,000 
*bushels. 

By variety there are wide 
‘variations in production. The 
‘McIntosh variety, representing 
‘the major protion of the crop, is 
increasing steadily in 
production. Delicious leads all 
varieties in rate of increase. 
Cortland, Rome, Greening and 
Golden Delicious show no 
significant increase on the 
average. Northern Spy and 
Baldwin, two of the old timers, 
are declining in production, and 
‘in 25 years may join the long list 
of ‘old favorites.” Eight 
varieties now account for 90 per 
cent of the production in New 
York and New England. These 
are McIntosh, Delicious, 
Greening, Rome, Cortland, 
Golden Delicious, Baldwin and 
northern Spy. 

Trees Forecast Future 

Recent surveys of tree 
population in this region give 
some clues to the future 
production of New York & New 
. England. In these surveys, over 
. 37 varieties are tabulated, as 
each represents 1,000 or more 
planted trees per state. Some 
very old ones such as Ben 
* Davis, Snow, and Wealthy are 
declining. Others are new and 
one or more may be major 
‘varieties 10-20 or 30 years 
hence. Some of the new ones 
are Puritan, Stark Earliest, 
Monroe, Mutso, Wayne and 
Wellington. 

The ‘‘popular’’ seven 
varieties (McIntosh, Delicious, 
‘Rome, Cortland, Golden 
: Delicous, Baldwin, and 
Northern Spy) will be around 
for some time based on the 
number of trees planted. 
McIntosh leads the parade of 
varieties with 32 per cent of the 
total in the area. In New 
‘ England this variety represents 
54 per cent of all trees. 
Delicious is second with 16.5 
per cent and with the increase 
in young tree plantings this 
variety will increase’ in 
production. Rome and Cortland 
‘ are slightly behind Greening 
which represents 7.6 per cent. 
Then there are Golden 
Delicious 5.7 per cent, Baldwin 
3.7 per cent and Northern Spy 


3.2 per cent. All other varieties, 
of which there are more than 
30, account for 17 per cent of 
total trees. 

A significant trend in the tree 
population is the great increase 
in dwarfing types in the last 10 
years. As of 1966, 16 per cent of 
all trees were of the dwarf 
types. Western New York 
shows the greatest per cent of 
dwarf trees, 21.6 per cent 
followed by New England with 
13.5 per cent and eastern New 
York with 10.1 per cent. Labor 
problems and the rising value of 
land is forcing many orchardists 
to grow smaller trees which 
produce earlier and yield higher 
quality fruit. As time proves the 
desirable features of several 
dwarfing rootstocks now being 
“field tested’’ by growers, 
future tree planting will expand 
in this direction. 

In the total area, over 37 per 
cent of all trees are less than 12 
years of age. This ratio of young 
trees to total trees practically 
guarantees a moderate increase 
in production for the next 10 
years. Further improvement in 
tree yield through better 
cultural practices may give an 
added kick to production. On 
the other hand a failure in the 
productivity of certain 
rootstocks, and weather factors 
could wipe out any projected 
gains in production. 

Farms Down 

In spite of gradual production 
increases, the number of 
growers and the total acres in 
orchards are declining steadily. 
Approximately 2,400 apple 
growers in New York and New 
England account for all of the 
trees. About 1,000 apple 
growers operate orchards 
having 1,000 or more trees and 
these growers own 86 per cent 
of all trees. A recent report 
from New York state relates 
1966 census figures to 1939. 
Compared to 1939, 1966 
statistics show that one- 
fifteenth of the growers 
operating ¥% as many acres, are 
ptoducing a larger volume of 
apples. 

Utilization, Marketing 

The primary utilization, and 
therefore the marketing of the 
western New York crop is quite 
different from eastern New 
York and New England. In 
western New York at least 60 
per cent of the production goes 
to processing. Even a 
significant part of the stored 
crop is held for processing. 
Hence marketing of apples for 
fresh use takes a secondary 
position. 

By Mid-November, only 
about one-tenth of a normal 
western New York crop 
(14,000,000) is in storage and 
intended for ‘“‘fresh’’ sale. By 
this time less than a half million 
boxes of McIntosh remain in 


storage. 

On the other hand, in eastern 
New York and New England, 
by mid-November about 50-60 
per cent of the crop ( 16,000,000 
bushel average) is in storage, 
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most of which will go to fresh 
market. Of the total crop in this 
eastern area, no more than 25 
per cent goes to i 
which includes juice and 
vinegar. Intended utilization of 
the crop, as precluded by the 
varieties grown, has dictated 
the growth of controlled 
atmosphere storage, improved 
packing facilities and packages 
to deliver quality apples in 
firm condition over a longer 
marketing period — from 
September through June. 


Markets 

The production areas of New 
England and New York are just 
on the outskirts of the largest 
megalopolis in the United 
States. Apples grown 
practically in the backyard of 
over 25,000,000 people. Here is 
the major market for these 
apples. However, shipment of 
“McIntosh Country”’ apples are 
made to many cities along the 
Atlantic Coast areas and 
Midwest. Florida is a good 
outlet, and at times the Los 
Angeles market. Exports of 
McIntosh and Delicious to 
European markets have been 
significant in recent years. 


However, theoretically at 
least the ‘“‘at home” market is 
capable of consuming the 
production of this area. This is 
one of the premises in the 
advertising and promotion 
plans of the New York & New 
England Apple Institute. 
‘*McIntosh Country’’ 
promotions which began in 1967 
with billboards, newspapers, 
radio, magazines and new store 
merchandising is geared to 
reach those millions of 
consumers who are practically 
on our front lawn. 


Roadside selling and “‘pick- 
your-own’”’ are two market 
outlets that are estimated to 
move about 20 per cent of the 
crop in eastern New York and 
New England. 


About the first of February 
controlled atmosphere apples 
will be distributed throvgh all 
trade channels, and a “new” 
marketing season begins. In 
“McIntosh Country” controlled 
atmosphere apples are 
identified as ‘‘Crisp-aire’’ 
apples. This is the seventh year 


that this trade-mark will be in 
use. 
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By R. DOYLE SYMMS 
Symms Fruit Ranch, Inc. 
Caldwell, Idaho 


Idaho has an excellent opportunity to develop 
and expand its fruit industry in its four or five 


southwestern counties. 


Soil and climate are ideal for fruit growing — 
being very similar to the orchard area of Yakima, 
Washington. The irrigation water supply here is 
always adequate, the sandy loam soil and natural 
air drainage are favorable, and the arid climate 
makes this area especially adaptable for fruits 
such as sweet cherries, plums, prunes, apples and 
peaches — which all do better in light rainfall 


There has been extensive plantings in recent 
years of new strains of Red Delicious, Red Rome 
and sweet cherries. New plum varieties are also 


being planted, which 


will to some extent 


supplement the Italian prune planting that has 


declined somewhat. 


The fresh fruit and vegetable industry in this 
country is in the process of great changes and 
evolution within itself, which will result in much 
greater efficiency in distribution and growing, 
using less labor, and producing more fresh fruit. 


Great advances 


are being made by 


horticulturists in propagation of fruit trees for 
both quality and high production. At the same 
time these new strains will be tailored for use by 
new growing and harvesting machinery. 
Advancement of containerized methods of 
handling packed produce will result in much 
greater efficiency with a minimum of labor 


required. 


The use of more and advanced fertilizers 
coupled with modern orcharding methods has 
produced many times the fruit produced 75 years 


ago. 


Idaho is keeping abreast of these new 
developments and is actively taking advantage of 
each new opportunity to produce more quality 


fruit economically. 
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MORIARTY, N. MEX. 
POTATOES 
SEPT. 1 - Oct. 15 
LETTUCE 
JULY 15 - SEPT. 20 


HOBBS, N. MEX. 
POTATOES 
OCT. 1- DEC. 15 
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L. C. Colbert Jr. 
SALES MGR. 


MEANS TOP QUALITY 


AND QUALITY MEANS SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


To carry it further, it is our many repeat customers who 
have enabled us to expandourbusiness from year to 
year. 


Of course the fact that we ship from some of the finest 
growing areas of the world is in our favor to. Next time 
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you have an order to fill give us a call. 
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CARRIZO SPRINGS and BRACKETTVILLE 
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Product of Teamwork 





Market News: Good Example 
of Federal-State Cooperation 


By GEORGE R. GRANGE 
Deputy Administrator 
C&MS, USDA 

Cooperation is a traditional 
way of life in amerika. 
Historically. people banded 
together — in a spirit of 
cooperation whenever the job 
to be done was too big for one 
person — or for one group. 

Building barns, clearing land. 
often harvesting crops were 
common community projects in 
early settlements — because 
they were jobs just too big for 
one farmer. 


This spirit of cooperation is 
still in evidence. One of the 
best examples of cooperation 
today is in market news — 
a 53-year-old program which 
provides up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation —on prices. supply. de- 
mand — to everyone who mar- 
kets agricultural products. 


From the very first days ot 
market news, this valuable 
service has been a product of 
teamwork7—7teamwork7be- 
tween government and indus- 
try. between buyer and seller. 
between the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and_ state 
departments of agriculture. 


The Federal-State Market 
News Service is administered 
nationwide by USDA's 
Consumer and Marketing 
Service. in cooperation with 43 
of the 50 states 


Market news reporters in 
more than 200 locations across 
the Nation gather marketing 
information and disseminate it 
to farmers. buyers. sellers. 
shippers, processors. and 
retailers — so that everyone 
marketing agricultural products 


has the facts necessary for 
decision-making. 

This information is gathered 
from those who trade in 
agricultural commodities, and 
here also is the spirit of 
cooperation evident. A recent 
C&MS survey found that 39 
out of every 40 persons asked 
to provide information for 
market news reports cooperated 
fully — 97.5 per cent coopera- 
tion. 


Other examples of USDA- 
industry cooperation in market 
news abound. 


Private industry often spends 
its own funds solely for the 
purpose of gathering 
information for release by the 
market news service. The 
nation’s railroads consolidate— 
at their own ~ expense 
information gathered from 968 
railroad stations and report 
directly to our fruit and 
vegetable market news men. 


To provide complete suppiy 
reports of western iceberg let- 
tuce. the vacuum cooling 
plants provide market news 
reporterw with complete infor- 
mation about the quantity 
moving through these facilities. 
This information is correlated 
with railroad shipment data so 
that the total volume of 
movement by rail and truck is 
available to the indsutry for use 
in making marketing decisions. 


Since market news is of vital 
interest to farmers and needs to 
be made as widely available as 
possible. most of the states 
cooperate in doing the job. 
Federal-state cooperative 
agreements are the means by 
which this is done 





RIENDSHIP! 


From a modest start, our 
organization commenced 
business over 60 years 
ago. Mike Ragatz op- 
erated from Minneapolis 
for many years. 32 years 
ago Mike and | met and 
got to know each other 
while | was railroading 
for the IC. August 1938 
| saw the famous Red 
River Valley of the North 
for the first time and 
enjoyed living in_ it 
representing the rail- 


in the United Fresh Fruit 


which we have lent our 
years. All this in 
many customers better. 


dards of quality, service 


tion to the increasingly 
demanding needs of the 
trade. We are ready to 
serve you in this manner 
whenever you need our 
famous Minnesota and 
North Dakota Red River 
Valley certified seed, 
tablestock and proces- 
sing potatoes. The grow- 
ers whom we represent 
are the best. When you 
want the best, call us. 





road. Mike moved to the Valley in 1940. Wartime 
duties for the railroad took me to Chicago in 
1942. Mike's invitation in early 1945, to become 
a partner, saw its reality August 1, 1946, so 1968 
marks the start of my 23rd year growing, ship- 
ping and distributing famous Red River Valley 
potatoes, specializing in certified seed. Reaching 
75 in 1958, Mike decided on retirement and 
sold his interest to me. Mike was 85 on August 
13th, still going strong, living in California. The 
business traditions and other high principles es- 
tablished by Mike years ago are still being carried 
out today. We also strive daily thru our interest 


promote FRESH for HEALTH. Strong and active 
support of other organizations and programs to 
improve our industry, promote quality, market- 
ing and service are of prime importance to us. 
Freight rates and transportation are vital, to 


the interest of serving our 


been in recent years in the potato business, we 
have endeavored to maintain the highest stan- 


Progress does not come easy, but we feel that 
little effort and drive i 
We have dedicated ourselves to better serve 
our many customers whom we thank most sincer- 
ly for their past patronage. We are not the 
biggest, but big as we are, we believe we can give 


more individual and personal service and atten- 


BILL BORCHARDT CO. 


EAST GRAND FORKS, MINNESOTA 56721 
GROWER - SHIPPER - DISTRIBUTOR 
Area 218 773-1171 PP 773-0622 SS 


BR 


Mike Ragatz 


& Vegetable Assn. to 


active support over the 


Trying as it may have 


and trade relationship. 


s the key to success. 


Bill Borchardt 


Cooperative agreements take 
many forms — depending on 
the needs of the local market. 
Under these agreements, the 
degree of participation by the 
federal or state department is 
determined. 

Sometimes. the state and 
C&MS share all costs equally. 
Sometimes, the state provides 
all costs, with C&MS providing 
a teletypewriter connection — 
for instantaneous price 
information from anywhere in 
the Nation. And sometimes, the 
State provides clerical staff to 
aid a federal market newsman. 

A market news _ reporter 
might be either a state or a 
federal employee or his 
salary might be shared by 
C&MS and by a. state 
department of agriculture. 
Either way. he is a competent. 
dedicated public servant whose 
duty is to act as the ‘‘eyes and 
ears’ of agricultural marketing. 

The degree of participation 
by either C&MS or by the state 
is determined largely by the 
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Florida’s 


Glades — 


(Continued from page 20) 


the black gold that allows the 
area to thrive. Without the 
abundance of this peat-based 
organic soil, it is doubtful if the 
yearly 30,000 carloads of 
vegetables would be shipped 
from here. 

This land was at one time on 
the bottom of Lake 
Okeechobee. 

Glades area packers ship 
their vegetables just about 
anywhere — throughout the 
United States, to Canada and 
even to Europe. In a modern 
packing house, one can see 
radishes going into cello bags 
that are printed in German and 
bound for Hamburg. 

Volume moves out of the area 
by train, truck and piggyback. 
In years to come, some industry 
people expect to see a growth in 
movement via air freight. The 
nearest airports of any size are 
at Palm Beach (45 miles) and 
Miami (80 miles). 

Problems 

The Glades is not without its 
problems. Labor shortages can 
crop up. Commodities don’t 
always lend themselves to 
mechanization. Government is 
always looking for new ways to 
get money, often through 
restrictive taxes on agriculture. 
(This happened this year witha 
sales tax imposed on ice used to 
top-ice vegetables. The industry 
fought the tax.) The cycle of 
drought and monsoon rains 
seems to be growing more 
marked and severe. And the 
muck soil has a tendency to 
“wear out.” 

But the Glades area is used to 
adversity. After all, not very 
many years ago, this wealthy 
agricultural empire was the 
forbidding ‘grassy waters,”’ the 
watery Everglades, the ‘land 
without a history.’’ Today a lot 
of history is being written in the 
Glades. 





Corporate Farming 
USDA Studies 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
U. S. Department of 
Agriculture released the first 
half of its survey on corporate 
farming Aug. 2—and the results 
indicate that corporations have 
not made serious inroads on the 
family farm. 

In the 22 states covered by the 
first report—Corn Belt, Lake. 
Mountain and Pacific 
Northwest regions 
corporations make up less than 
1 per cent of the commercial 
farms, operate less than 7 per 
cent of the land, and sell about 4 
per cent of the farm products 

Further, more than 70 per 
cent of the corporations found 
were family-owned including 
many family-type farms which 
have incorporated for business 
reasons. 


Total gross sales trom the 
corporate farms were estimated 
at slightly less than $1 billion — 
about 4 per cent of the total 
cash receipts for farms in the 22 
states in 1967. About 40 per cent 
of the corporations had gross 
sales of less than $40,000, but 6 
per cent had sales of $500,000 or 
more. Nearly 60 per cent of 
these 400 largest corporations 
were family owned. Less than 
150 corporations were found 
with sales over $500,000 and non- 
family ownership. 

Nearly half 
corporations were 
organized before 1960, and 
about an equal proportion 
between 1960 and 1966. Eight 
per cent were organized in 1967 
or the early months of 1968. 

The ERS study covered the 
corporations directly engaged in 
producing crops, livestock or 
livestock products. Feedlots, 
egg, broiler, turkey and 
hatchery operations were 
included. 


of the 
reported 


“ 


importance of the market. In a 
major market — where trad- 
ing affects national interests— 
C&MS usually pays the bill. But 
in a market where trading is of 
primary interest locally. the 
state generally pays the bill. In 
markets of regional 
significance, state and federal 
gove~z.nents usually share the 
cost. 

because of this widespread 
cooperation between tradesmen 
and the government, and 
between state and federal 
agencies — this nation has the 
world’s best market news 
program. And because the 
American farmer and marketer 
have the best marketing 
information available, market 
efficient and economical. 

The big job we have to do — 
to carry an effective nation- 
wide program of providing 
valuable, up-to-date informa- 
tion to anyone marketing agri- 
cultural products — is possible 
only through continued and 
even better cooperation. 


IN 1925, the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Fruit and Vege- 
table Market News office in Rochester, N. Y., pictured here, 
sent and received market news reports in Morse code through 
the Naval Radio Station in Arlington, Va. Alex Prugh, standing, 
officer-in-charge (now deceased), reads a report as Archie 
Thomas, radio operator (now retired and living in Rochester), 


types the market information received by radio broadcast di- 
rectly on a stencil. The Rochester office, still in operation, 
opened in 1918, reporting supplies, prices, and market condi- 
tions in western and central New York for apples, cabbage, 
celery, lettuce, peaches, onions and potatoes. This photograph 
was made from an old glass negative, which was cracked. 





This is 


Market 
1912. 





where 
started on old S. Water 
in 


Charley Jr. 
operations. Charley Sr. is General Manager. 


SHIPPERS AND GROWERS 
¢ TEXAS ORANGES & GRAPEFRUIT - 
¢ MEXICAN ORANGES & TANGERINES - 
¢ GEORGIA PEACHES - 
Brands: ““ROGERS’’ and ‘“‘SWEETEX’’ 


TEL. (512) 464-3348 (ss) 464-3346 (pp) 


CHAS. A. ROGERS & SONS, INC. 


DONNA, TEXAS 


it all 


Chicago in 


The firm is still going strong in this 
ultramodern packing house in Donna, Texas. 


and Jim Rogers now handle 


sales. 


This is the way it was 
when Charlie Sr. started 
in this fascinating and 
highly essential industry. 


Bill field 


supervises 
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Canners Agree 
To Bartlett 
Pear Price 


WENATCHEE, WASH. — 
Pacific Northwest canners have 
agreed to a $115 per ton price 
for No. 1 Bartlett pears, Robert 
McDougall, president of the 
Washington-Oregon Canning 
Pear Assn., said Aug. 7. 


McDougall said the No. 2 
price will be $80. The 
agreement includes a_ size 
provision worked out last year 
that No. 1’s will be 2% inches in 
diameter and larger and No. 2’s 
will be 2% to 2%. Both prices 
include an additional $2.50 for 
delivery from the orchard. The 
producer group had earlier 
asked $125 and $90. 


Bartlett picking in earliest 
Wenatchee area orchards 
started this week. 
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J& Gis Now 


Johnson Fruit 


YAKIMA, WASH. — J. & G. 
Brokerage Co., Inc., has filed 
amendments to articles of 
incor, sration changing the firm 
name to Johnson Fruit & Cold 
Storage Co., Inc., it was 
reported July 18. 
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TODAY AND YESTERDAY in New Mexico. Above, wirebound 


crates of lettuce are loaded for export. A substantial por- 
tion of the state’s lettuce is shipped to Canada, Europe and 
military bases throughout the world. Below, one of the first 
power sprayers to be used in New Mexico. In 1926, this was one 
of three power sprayers used in Grant County. 
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CCG Names 
Nicholls Plant 
Mer. in Wis. 


SAN FRANCISCO — A 
young, San _ Francisco-born 
executive who has spent his 
canning industry career in the 
midwest was named Aug. | as 
manager of California Canners 
and Growers’ new vegetable 
processing plant in Wisconsin. 


Appointment of Michael C. 


Nicholls, 27, was announced by 
Bert N. Gruber, the co 
operative’s Wisconsin 
and assistant 
president. CCG is building a 
$6.5 million plant at Momira, 


area 


manager vice 


south of Fond du Lae, and will 


begin packing vegetables there 
next year. It is the company’s 
first processing venture outside 
its home state. 


When a man loses his temper. 
his reason takes a vacation. 


The past and present are 
closely related to the future. 


New Mexico Vegetable Industry Shows Growth 


LAS CRUCES, N.M. 
growth is a measure of success, 
the vegetable industry in New 
Mexico has been a tremendous 
success. In fact, production of' 
vegetables has tripled in the last 
five years and the future 
continues to be bright as new 
shipping areas within the state 
are being developed. The 
majority of the growth in 
production has been in three 
crops — lettuce, onions and 
potatoes. 


Lettuce, which has 
experienced the _ greatest 
growth, continues to have a 
bright future. With the Las 
Cruces — Hatch district about 
to reach its potential, new areas 


are being developed so that the 
shippers will have supplies of 
lettuce available in volume 
from May until November. 

The Las Cruces area has 
grown in the last three years 
from a minor shipping district 
to a major supplier of lettuce 
during the spring and fall 
seasons and it is very possible in 
the future that New Mexico will 
be a major shipping point for 
lettuce for six or seven months. 

Onion and potato production 
has also grown extensively in 
the last decade. New districts 
are now producing more onions 
and potatoes, the net result will 
probably be an increase in 
supplies of onions offered for 
shipment over a longer period 





Economist Sees Role 
of Corporate Farming 
Increasing in Future 


CHICAGO — _ Corporate 
farming will assume increasing 
importance in agriculture in the 
years ahead, a University of 
Illinois economist believes. 

The prediction was made by 
Allan G. Mueller, associate 
professor of farm management 
at the U. of I. Urbana campus. 
in an address to the 85th annual 
convention of the American 
Seed Trade Assn. 

“The real challenge for our 
farms is to develop. the 
managerial systems that will 
permit the farm firm to survive 
and be profitable in the future.”’ 
he said. 

He then predicted greater 
corporate activity in agriculture 
and cited these forms as most 
likely to develop: 

— As integrated business 
ventures of a parent company 
for production of a commodity 
related to that company’s 
activities. Food processing 
firms, meat packers, vegetable 
processors and others may 
control part of their sources of 
raw material in this manner. 

— Agricultural units attached 
to corporations which view 
their agricultural activities as a 
profit-making venture, entirely 
separate from their other 
business activities. 

— Family-held corporations, 
designed to minimize problems 
of land transfer by inheritance 
and to maintain continuity of 
management control. 


Another form of corporate 
agriculture now _ receiving 
attention involves a number of 
investors — some of whom may 
be professional people — who 
acquire ownership of land 
through a limited partnership 
or incorporated investment 
units. Land acquired by such 
groups usually is leased to or 
managed by a_ highly-skilled 
farm manager and operated as a 
modern commercial farm. 

Mueller cited as a distinct 
possbility more pooling of 
resources’ by _ individual 
landowners, retiring farmers, 
widows and young people who 
acquire land by inheritance. 
Pooling their land investments 
through a corporate structure 
would provide an efficient land 
and capital base for a large- 
scale agricultural unit. 

Today's really commercial 
farms—including those already 
in the corporation category — 
produce 50 per cent or more of 
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When It Comes To QUALITY 


in Sweet Spanish ONIONS 
if it’s “PARSONS” brand 
IT’S GOT TO BE THE BEST 


gone 


Ne Be (iit. 


ROBERT PARSONS 


Sales Manager 


PARSONS PACKING, in. 


Tel: 208-549-2113 (pp) ‘“NNor BOB 


Weiser, Idaho 


R. LYNN PARSONS 
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Owner 
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agriculture’s production. But 
they constitute no more than 10 
per cent of the numbers of 
farms responsible for that 
production, the U. of I. 
economist said. 


Other predictions by Mueller: 

— Farmers will make wide 
use of management counseling 
services and computers in 
record-keeping and bookkeep- 
ing operations. 

— Automatic sensing devices 
linked to a computer may tell 
the farmer when to plant corn. 
when to _ irrigate, what 
chemicals and fertilizers to 
apply for optimum plant 
growth. 


Limitations in the use of 
computers will not be the 
computer ‘hardware’ but 
rather, man’s’ shortcomings. 
Mueller said. Systems must be 
designed to identify the 
important problems. Computer 
programs must be written to 
solve those problems and 
farmers must learn to use such 
services effectively. 


The farm manager of the 
future will be even more 
demanding than those of today 
in his business dealings. He will 
look to his sources of supply for 
quality products. accurately 
described: will expect technical 
assistance in selecting products 
to use; will séek cash discounts 
or offer conventional business 
terms for short-term financing; 
will buy in large quantities; will 
select products on the basis of 
profit potential to his business; 
and will want to talk to 
representatives who can discuss 
technical problems. 


He will not be impressed by 
“super salesmen,”’ and will be 
influenced by profit-making 
potentials — not by brand 
loyalties or Madison Avenue 
advertising. Mueller concluded. 


of time. Experiments are also 
being conducted with 
cantaloupes and with a little 
luck New Mexico may soon be 
in the national cantaloupe 
picture. 

Franciscan fathers, at the 
time when the area was under 


Spanish rule, were the first 
apple growers in New Mexico. 
The fathers established the first 
orchard in 1629 at a mission 
near the town of Manzano, 
which means “apple tree” in 
Spanish. Since these fruit 
plantings, New Mexico has 
grown apples continuously, and 
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presently apples are an 
important agricultural business 
in the state. 

This year the New Mexico 
Apple Council estimates the 
crop to exceed one million 
bushels. Shipment of Red 
Delicious from the southern 
districts begin in mid-August, 
and the northern districts this 
year should have apples to ship 
around Sept. 1. 


Marketing has been a problem 
for New Mexico apple growers. 
However, most growers are 


beginning to improve their 
quality and packaging to a point 
where they are becoming 
apples shipped from the 
northwest. New Mexico apple 
growers market the majority of 
their fruit locally or in markets 
located in surrounding states. 
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Idaho Looks Toward 500,000 


Aere Potato Production 


By TOM PEARSE 

BOISE, IDAHO — The ““Gem 
State’ has long been a volume 

producer of fresh fruits and 
vegetables for markets 
throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. Its most famous 
produce — Russet Burbank 
potatoes — is popular 
everywhere and, as_ the 
advertising claims, is ‘‘asked for 
by name.” 

So many major changes have 
taken place in the past 50 years 
it would be impossible to 
enumerate them. What we will 
attempt to set forth here will be 
recollections of the produce 
industry in Idaho following the 
turn of the century, for 
although some produce was 
grown prior to that time, it 
wasn't until the early 1900s that 
it was shipped out of state in 
any appreciable volume. 

Today, Idaho ships cherries, 
peaches, pears, Italian prunes, 
plums and apples in quantity, in 
addition to its famous potatoes 
and onions. But, at one time, 
over 2,000 cars of lettuce and 
more than 1,000 cars of green 
peas were loaded. Today, Idaho 
produces about 150 acres or 
100 carlots of lettuce and very 
few peas. 

In 1927 and again in 1929, over 
7,000 carlots of apples were 
shipped to markets across the 
country. Just a few years ago, 
Idaho shipped fewer than 1,000 
loads of apples and today a full 
crop could produce slightly over 
1,500 cars. 

Uniformity Lacking 

Several factors were 
responsible for the demise of 
the lettuce industry in this state 
but primarily, it was the lack of 
uniform quality such as has 
been attained by other 
production areas. Lettuce, in 
those days, was packed in four, 
five and six-dozen crates by 
what was called ‘cowboy 
packing crews.”’ All lettuce was 
packed in the shed rather than 
in the field as it is today. 

The climate in western Idaho 
is such that good quality lettuce 
can be grown for spring and fall 
harvest. Fall lettuce is less 
likely to be damaged by hail and 
today, Western Vegetable and 
Cooling Company, Meridian, 
Idaho, grows about 150 acres of 
fall lettuce and a few acres of 
mixed vegetables. 

The rapid demise of the apple 
deal in Idaho was due primarily 
to the coddling moth. Orchards 

had sprung up throughout 
western Idaho and in the Twin 
Falls-Buhl area in the south 
central section of the state. In 
the early 1900s, an area located 
west of Parma (in western 
Idaho — some 35-40 miles 
northwest of Boise) and running 
to the Oregon state line was 
named Apple Valley. Land 
companies were telling the 
world about how ideal a climate 
the area had for producing fine 
quality apples. A_ brochure, 
published by the Idaho State 
Chamber of Commerce around 
1928, stated: ‘‘Apples, prunes, 
cherries, grapes and peaches all 
thrive wonderfully in this state. 
Land in the orchard districts 
can be purchased from $200 to 
$500 per acre.” 

The booklet cited a few 
examples of successful fruit 
crops realized by some growers. 


“In 1927, Mr. Jacob 
formerly of Ohio, sold 19, 140 
bushels’ of apples from a 45-acre 
orchard. His returns amounted 
to $20,500 — an average of $455 
per acre,” according to the 
brochure. 

People from all over the 
United States were flocking to 
western Idaho and paying their 
hard-earned cash for small 
orchards. For a few years, 
apples did well. But then came 
the coddling moth. Insect 


Italian prunes. The crop 
potential now is around 1,200 to 
1,500 carlots. But some growers 
today feel the prune has little 
future. Lack of promotion by 
the prune industry might well 
be blamed for its loss in 
popularity in this country. The 
citrus industry has done an 
outstanding job of promotion 
and citrus fruits have taken 
some of the prune industry’s 
business. Two years ago, the 
Idaho prune industry joined 


marketed in good order and to 
good advantage. 
Future 

The future for the onion deal 
in this area seems quite bright. 
Quality is consistently good and 
the district is noted for its 
abundance of jumbo size. The 
growers and _ shippers are 
progressive and intent on 
improving all aspects of their 
operations. 

Storage and handling 
equipment have been updated 


PRODUCE BUYERS from all over the United States were on 
hand during the various Idaho fruit and vegetable deals in the 
early days. Headquarters for potato, onion and lettuce buyers 
was the Dewey Palace here. One of the finest hotels in the 
West in its day, it was built by a miner named Dewey and 
indeed was a palace. (Fruit buyers headquartered at the 


Bancroft hotel in Fruitland, 


seven or eight years ago. 


control methods in that time 
consisted of spraying with lead 
arsenate. It became 
economically unfeasible to 
continue to raise apples only to 
have them infested by worms. 
Some growers quit and sold 
their land. Others pulled their 
trees and tried other crops. 
Today, Apple Valley produces 
mostly onions and sugar beets. 
Apple Venture 

Another apple venture that 
was perhaps the most unique in 
the world was located deep in 
the mountains some 100 miles 
north of Boise near the town of 
Council, Idaho. The Mesa 
Company operated one of the 
world’s largest apple orchards 
for some 25 to 30 years, 
shipping as many as 1,200 to 
1,500 cars of fruit. The fruit 
actually had to be transported 
down a mountainside by way of 
a platform rigged on a cable 
The cable was seven or eight 
miles long and was stretched, 
down the mountainside, from 
the orchard to a rail siding. 
Trains would pass_ through 
about three times a week and 
would pick up the fruit. 

The operation was doomed to 
failure due to the short season, 
resulting in small apples. 

In 1930, 252 cars of sweet 
cherries were shipped from 
Idaho orchards — 145 of them 
from the Lewiston area in the 
nortf *rn part of the state. A full 
cror of cherries today would be 
arcund 125-150 carlots and these 
are produced in the Caldwell 
and Emmett areas near Boise. 
Cherry growers in the Lewiston 
area were unable to cope with 
an outbreak of the cherry fruit 
fly and orchards were torn up 
and packing sheds dismantled. 

In 1929, Idaho fruit growers 
produced almost 2,000 carlots of 


forces with Washington and 
Oregon producers to promote 
this fruit. 


Onions 

Ranking second to Idaho 
potatoes in terms of volume 
shipped is this state’s fine 
quality sweet Spanish onion 
crop. In the 1966-67 season, the 
production area known as 
western Idaho-Eastern Oregon 
(which involves four or five 
Idaho counties located on the 
Oregon border plus Malheur 
County, Ore.) shipped over 
7,000 cars of onions — mostly 
yellow sweet Spanish (other 
varieties are white sweet 
Spanish, white Globes and a 
few red Globes). This season 
the area could ship as many as 
8,000 carlots — the largest crop 
to date. 

Promotion of Idaho onions 
will be done in conjunction with 
Malheur county. onion 
promotion during’ the 
forthcoming shipping season. 
Previously each state had 
separate promotion programs. 

Several years ago. south 
central Idaho produced as much 
as one-third of the total onion 
tonnage shipped from the state. 
Today, nearly all of the onions 
produced in Idaho are grown in 
the western counties. 

The 1968 crop appears to be 
doing well and good quality is 
expected. At this. time, 
prospects for a good onion 
market are bright, shippers feel 
that they will be able to get 
back into markets they have 
temporarily lost because of a 
short crop and high prices last 
year. The final weeks of the 
1966-67 deal also saw a short 
supply-high price situation. The 
industry here is confident that 
the coming crop can _ be 
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ONIONS 


From all sections - Year ‘Round 
New York State Onions in Season 


CELERY 


Vacuum-Cooled. Starting about July 10 every year. 


LETTUCE 


Vacuum-Cooled Starting about June 15 every year 
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JOE COLEMAN 


Florida, N.Y. 


Tel: 651-7731 or 651-8972 Nites: 651-7838 
at 


to thank all 
thy business associates and friends for their support 
during the 36 years that | have been in the pro- 





Idaho.) The Palace was razed 


in recent years. The 
development of mechanical 
harvesting is being watched 
closely and when such 
equipment is tested and proven, 
it is likely it will be put to use by 
many. 

Most onion growers and 
shippers in western Idaho and 
Malheur county, Ore., are also 
growers and_ shippers. of 
potatoes. Harvest of this crop 
generally gets under way in late 
July, a time when potatoes are 
not available from the eastern 
and south central Idaho 
production area. Nearly all of 
the acreage is planted to the 
Norgold Russet and Russet 
Burbank varieties. A small 
acreage of red Norlands and a 
very few long whites are also 
planted each year. 

Less than five years ago, 
considerable acreage was 
planted to Early Gems and 
White Rose (long white). With 
the introduction of the Norgold 
Russet, the Gem has become 
almost extinct and production 
of the long whites is but a 
fraction of what it used to be. 

Most of the potato acreage in 
the 10 southwestern Idaho 
counties and Malheur county, 
Ore., are under contract. This 
area reportedly has 46,000 acres 
planted to potatoes this year, 
down some 6,000 acres from 
1967. 

Processors 

Processing has changed the 
Idaho potato industry more 
than any other single factor. In 
the 1930s and early 40s, the area 
west of Rupert, Idaho, shipped 
one-third to one-half of the 
potatoes shipped by the entire 
state. It was about this time 
that Idako shipped in excess of 
50,000 rail cars of potatoes in 
one season (some loaded 30,000 
pounds., some loaded 36,000 
pounds.) Today, with acreage 
more than doubled what it was 
at that time, Idaho ships about 
30,000 cars (50,000 pounds. ) 

In the early 1940s, there were 
at least 50 shippers in the Twin 
Falls-Burley production area 
Today, processors contract 
most of the acreage in that area 
and only a dozen or so shippers 
remain. 

Oddly enough, however, the 
total number of potato shippers 
in the Idaho fall potato deal has 
remained rather constant 
through the years slightly 
over 100. Most are now located 
in the eastern section of the 


(Continued on Page 25) 








NATIONALLY-KNOWN BRANDS OF 
de IDAHO-OREGON 
“oS 
RUSSET POTATOES and 
Sweet Spanish ONIONS 


Preferred by Chefs and Housewives Everywhere 


“ORE-IDA” “MR. G” “IDAHO CROWN” “IDAHO CHIEF” 


brands 


ORE-IDA FOODS, in. 


Phone: TOM MOORE-(AC 503) 889-9305(ss)-889-8611 (pp) 


ONTARIO, 
OREGON 











LETTUCE 
HONEY DEWS 
MIXED VEGETABLES 


BRANDS 
“Hard-en-Krsip”’ 
“La Casita’ 
“Hi Goal’’ 


LA CASITA FARMS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 505 


Tel. 487-3325 (ss) 
487-2591 (pp) 


RIO GRANDE CITY, Texas 78582 


Arnoldo Gonzalez 
Ralph Ross 


SALES: 


GEN. MGR., Ray Rochester 
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CAST YOUR BALLOT FOR 
: QUALITY ALABAMA 
. Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes, Vegetables 





—— ‘Serving the Produce Industry for Nearly a Quarter of a Century” C 





Phone Area Code 205 943-8911, 943- 8921, 943-8931 (ss) 





HAROLD COX —~ . 


(Res.) 


943- S73 - UM 4s 





—— WILLIS HANCOCK 
(Res.) 
943-3701 





W. 





P. O. Box 608 





H. HANCOCK PRODUCE CO. 


FOLEY, ALABAMA 
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Idaho Looks Toward 5 


shippers 
all potatoes in 50-pound 
containers f studies 


made on the various containers 


the action of the Idaho Grower- 


Shippers Ass’n 
shipments of Idaho potatoes in 


to ban 


becoming pop' 
this container is best suited for 
ing. More and more 


point and packed in 50-pound 
paper balers or in cartons. 


were as many as 10,000 potato 


growers in this state. Now, 2,000. 


Between 1942 and 1945, Jack 
Simplot had shipped 33 million 

of dried potatoes and 
five million pounds of 
dehydrated onions a year to the 
armed services. 


Today, Jack Simplot is worth 
an estimated 200 million dollars 
and his empire includes cattle, 
lumber and _ lumbermills, 
mining operations, ili 
plants, real estate, an aviation 
firm and a ski resort, to 
mention a few. 


It was Simplot who changed 
the very nature of the potato 
business in Idaho. Today, only 
30 to 35 per cent of the crop is 
marketed through fresh 
channels while about 60 per 
cent is processed into frozen or 
dehydrated food products. 


the problem. Manufacturers of 
potato harvesting and handling 
equipment in this state have 
redesigned their machinery to 
eliminate bruising. Studies are 
being made by university 
personnel to improve handling 
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0,000-Acre Potato Production 


techniques in the field and in 
the warehouse. 

Stamping machines have 
been 


skin of the tuber. An anti- 
greening agent will soon be 
available, following approval by 
the Food and Drug 
Administration, which will 
protect potatoes from effects 
due to exposure to direct light. 


One of the most important 
advances in recent years was 
realized this past season when 
Clair Kracaw & Sons, Pocatello, 
Idaho, shipped Idaho Russets 
from refrigerated storages 
through June and July. The 
firm received extremely good 
prices for these potatoes and 
reception by the trade was 
beyond expectations. Within a 


very few years, Idaho Russets 
will be available on a year 
around basis. 


Palletization is coming to the 
Idaho potato industry. A few 
firms experimented with 
various forms of palletizing and 
containerizing during the past 
season. More will be done in the 
coming season and a method 
will soon be developed whereby 
receivers will be able to unload 
Idaho potatoes with a minimum 
of labor costs. 


The future of the Idaho 
potato industry is indeed bright. 
Some potatomen here foresee 
the day when this state will 
grow 500,000 acres of the 
famous Idaho potatoes. With 
the availability of land and 
water in this state, that day may 
not be too far away. 











THREE BRANDS 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
for QUALITY 
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THIS SCENE of an Idaho apple packing'shed was 
taken around 1912. The area known as Apple Valley has 
since ceased to produce apples and the shed in the 
above photo is now used to pack onions. Two principals 
of the Apple Valley Fruit Growers Ass’n., (later known as 
the Northwest Orchard Company and now S. E. Johnson 


WE KNOW OUR qyoW’S 


Yellow and White 
Sweet Spanish 
from the 


IDAHO-OREGON 
DISTRICTS 


Jumbos-Mediums 


Company, Parma, Idaho) were E. G. Johnson and J. C. 
Watson. Watson later established his own shipping firm 
in Parma and to this day packs potatoes, onions, prunes 
and apples under “Soo” brand, as were the above 
apples. 


McCLURES 


and | 
GOLDEN 
RUSSETS 





growers produce the bulk of the 
crop here — and producing 
more, better quality potatoes 
per acre on considerably more 
acreage. 

Less than a generation ago, 
only five of the shippers in 
Idaho were also growers. 
Toeay, 90 per cent of the 
shipping firms are involved in 
producing potatoes and several 
are also processors. 

In telling the Idaho potato 
story, one cannot omit what is 
perhaps one of the greatest of 
success stories in the produce 
industry. It is the story of a 
young man who rented 160 
acres of potato land near 
Burley, Idaho, and today owns 
nearly 85,000 acres. 

Jack Simplot 

Jack Simplot, 17 years of age 
in 1926, using the $7,500 profit 
he had gained from a hog 
feeding enterprise to buy 
team of horses and some farm 
implements, was launched inta 
the potato business. 

In 1929, Simplot and another 
grower bought an electric 
potato sorter for use on their 
own potatoes. When Simplot 
wanted to do some custom 
sorting for other farmers, his 
partner disagreed and to settle 
the matter, the pair flipped a 
coin for sole possession of the 
machine. Simplot won the toss: 
and within a few years he had 
potato graders and warehouses 
throughout southern Idaho. 

By 1941, Simplot was 32 years 
old and the largest shipper of 
potatoes (and onions) in the 
state with 30 sheds scattered 
throughout Idaho. It was about 
that time that the US. 
government was looking for 
large quantities of dehydrated 
potatoes and onions to feed the 
armed forces. Simplot had 
already begun processing 
onions and was one of the few 
men with the equipment and 
experience in this new field. 
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MARSHALL 
PRODUCE CO. 


Phone 303 (Center) 754-3380 (ss) BOB WHITMER or WAYNE ADAMS 


Monte Vista, 
Colorado 

















Charlie and Bob Burns 


Representing Over 50 Years of Onion 
Shipping Experience. Call Us-(Code 208) 
466-0960 (ss) - 466-0931 (pp) 


BURNS and BAY-IDAHO 


Nampa, Idaho 


also - Trucks and Loads For All Parts of 


U.S. and CANADA 
NAMPA, IDAHO — 208-466-4248 (ss) cuas. Buus 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO—208-523-2604 (ss) poset 


ROBERTS 


IDAHO - OREGON 
TRUCK BROKERS 


ALEXANDER’S 
U-LIKA-ME? 


THOS. ISERI PRODUCE CO. 


GROWERS + PACKERS + SHIPPERS 
P. O. BOX 250 * ONTARIO, OREGON 97914 


SWEET SPANISH ONIONS 





August 28, 1968 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS IN THE INDUSTRY: 


The Thos. Iseri Produce Co., saw the first light of day in 1927 
in Western Washington, when Tom Iseri first started working in a 
packing plant. In 1942 he joined Jaekel & Rogers at Ontario, Oregon 
and Weiser, Idaho. Shig Hironaka joined the firm in 1948, asa 
principal and buyer. In 1962 they bought out the other partners and 
THOS. ISERI PRODUCE CO,, was formed. On Oct. 1, 1966, Ferrol 
Rice joined the organization as Sales Manager, rounding out the 
present management team. 














HEADQUARTERS 
SAN BENITO, TEXAS 
BRANCHES 


UVALDE, TEXAS 
CROSBYTON, TEXAS 


The produce world changes, so will we. Each season we up- 
date our operation. OUR AIM is to give our customers WHAT THEY 
WANT and to put up the best pack possible, ALWAYS. We size and 
pack potatoes in various containers, onions in 50# sacks, boxes and 
48 count tray pack boxes. 











We congratulate the "PACKER" on their 75th anniversary and 
take this opportunity to THANK YOU, OUR MANY FRIENDS AND 
CUSTOMERS in this great industry who are responsible for our 
success. 


CELEBRATING OUR 
5Ist YEAR OF SERVICE 


ALEXANDER 
MARKETING 
CO. INC. 


JOHN BENSON 
SALES 


MORRIS ENFIELD 
BURTON BENSON 








Your Texas Source 
for 
Potatoes - Onions - Peppers 
Tomatoes - Carrots - Cabbage 


Spinach - Lettuce - Beets 
All mixed vegetables 


Sincerely yours, 


a 
ee am "ome salt 





Brands 


U-LIKA-ME? 
ALEXANDER’S 
OLD FIDDLER 





SHIPPING: POTATOES JULY 20 — AUGUST 30 * SWEET SPANISH ONIONS AUGUST 30 — MARCH 15 
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Old Days in Texas 


Texas Once Was 
Important Tomato 


SPINACH HARVESTING in 1911 called for much hand labor as evidenced by this picture taken 
at that time on the Wetegrove Plantation at Mercedes, Tex. Age apparently made little difference 
in hiring practices in those days. There are several boys shown who appear to be no more than 
10 or 11 years old as well as one bewhiskered gentleman, at right, in the spinach field whose 
white beard indicates that he is well along in years. H. H. Wetegrove, owner of the firm, then, 
is standing near the team of mules in the foreground. John Wetegrove, his son, now associated 
with the firm of his own son, Charles Wetegrove of Raymondville, Tex., is the man waving his 
hand and standing near the wagon, at right. The picture was furnished by A. H. Wetegrove, 
another son of H. H. Wetegrove, now owner of Wetegrove Produce of Raymondville, and by the 
firm of Charles Wetegrove Co., Inc. 





Producing State 


By LARRY DANIELSON 

HARLINGEN, TEX. — As is true 
throughout the nation, many changes have 
taken place in the Texas fruit and vegetable 
industry since The Packer made its debut 
three-quarters of a century ago. 

Early statistics are few and far between, 
similar to those in other growing areas, as it 
seems Texas “old-timers’’ were more 
concerned with scratching out a living from 
the new venture than in recording the 
detailed data that we are accustomed to 
today. 

One source of information about those 
early Texas days is an old chart, now held at 
the Texas Citrus and Vegetable Growers 
and Shippers office, that was originally 
compiled by W. E. “Billy’’ McDavitt of 
Brownsville, Tex., shipper of the early 
“Texas Ranger” brand. The chart covers 
the period of 1907 to 1930 and shows the 
carlot volume of fruits and vegetables 
shipped from the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
region. 

Using the figures from this chart as a 
basis for determining when first 
commercial shipments began, the record 
will have to show that only 761 carlots were 
shipped from the valley area that first year. 
Commodities and totals were as follows: 
onions, 372; cabbage, 166; watermelons, 
129; lettuce, 8, and mixed vegetables, 86. 
Does anyone doubt that there were folks 
back then who were predicting doom for 
those who were committing their lives and 
money to this venture? 

Those same records show the first 
shipments of Texas grapefruit and oranges 
were made in the 1921-22 season with 15 
carlots moved by rail. That was the same 
year that the first shipments of beets and 
carrots were made — 185 carlots; the same 
year as the first cantaloupe loads were 
recorded — 26, and the year after the first 
green corn went out — 21 carlots. 


The thing of the past that many “‘not-so- 
old-timers” can vividly recall, but may be 
hard for some of the ‘new breed’ to 
envision, is the fact that Texas was once one 
of the most important tomato areas in the 
country. Again referring to the McDavitt 
chart, the first tomato rail loads occurred in 
1918 when 91 cars moved from the Rio 
Grande Valley. 

From this start the movement grew to 
major proportions including the highly 
productive east Texas area where some 
4,000 carlots a year from that area alone 
were shipped during the late 1940's. 
Random acreage figures from USDA 
records show 72,800 acres harvested in all of 
Texas in 1954, dropping to 50,200 acres in 
1959, lower yet five years later in 1964 to 
24,200 and still lower to 17,800 acres in 1967. 
The tomato story is probably the most 
dramatic up-and-down feature of the Texas 
scene. 

A contrast to the tomato history is the 
highly successful tale fashioned by the 
Hereford-High Plains potato growers. The 
first indication of potatoes in this area is 
noted as being about 1930. However, the 
first commercial potatoes were harvested in 
1935. It took 13 growers to total a combined 
acreage of 248 acres. Irrigation, new 
growing methods and new strains have now 
helped that same area to a mark of 19,500 
acres in 1967, a total that continues to grow 
éach year. 

A similar story of growth surrounds the 
cantaloupe and honeydew growers in Texas. 
Although melon growing has experienced 
its up and down periods it is now riding a 
good upswing. Some claims refer to the 
Trans-Pecos area as the most consistant 
over the years but at all times this area has 
been complimented by other individual 
areas, not the least of which are the Rio 
Grande Valley, Laredo, central and east 
Texas, north Texas and Winter Garden. 


As mentioned earlier, the first Rio 
Grande Valley shipments were made in 
1921. Years later, by 1954, the total state 
acreage had grown to 23,000 acres, a figure 
which held for several years until a radical 
drop in 1959 to 10,500 acres. The growth 
referred to however, has been since that 
time — actually from 1963. Figures for 1967 
showed 19,500 acres over the state reaching 
harvest. 

Yes, it was big Texas in the old days, they 
say, but it still is. Big enough to produce 
almost every kind of fresh fruit and 
vegetable found in the country. And what 
gives Texas the ability to do so is the fact 
that it contains so many different growing 
areas, each with its own distinctive soil, 
temperature and rainfall characteristics. 
Over one-third of the vegetables and melons 
harvested in Texas are grown in the Rio 
Grande Valley. The High Plains produces 
approximately 14 per cent, the Winter 
Garden accounts for 12 per cent as does the 
east Texas area. San Antonio, central Texas, 
and the Coastal Bend each make up about 6 
per cent of the total state acreage. 


Combined, the remaining areas of Laredo, 
Upper Coast, north Texas and Trans-Pecos 
account for 9 per cent. 

To single out the top individual counties, 
reference is made to a late government 
study which shows Hidalgo County ranking 
number one, Cameron County number two, 
Zavala County number three and Willacy 
County as number four. Hidalgo, Cameron 
and Willacy counties are all in the Rio 
Grande Valley. Zavala is in the famed 
Winter Garden area. All grow more than 
10,000 acres of vegetables annually. 

All told, Texas has continued a steady 
growth from those early beginnings until it 
must now be considered one of the leading 
producers of commercial vegetables. The 
state ranks second in carrot and onion 
production. In _ harvested acreage, 
production and value, Texas is third in rank. 

Carrots are available throughout the year, 
onions from March through September, 
cabbage every month of the year, potatoes 
from April into December. Texas has fresh 
activity year around — from 288,900 acres 
harvested each year. 





LETTUCE 


AT ITS BEST — SPRING, SUMMER and FALL 


COLORADO - San Luis Valley - July to September 
ARIZONA - Mesa - March to May and October to December 


“STRONGHEART” “HUSKY” 
“WHITEHOUSE” brands 





Plant Breeder Looks Into Crystal Ball 


URBANA, ILL. — Richard L. 
Lower, plant breeder, Harris 
Seed Co., had some far-reaching 
thoughts on vegetable plant 
breeding in the future, in a re- 
port at the Illinois Canners 
School here early this year. 

Lower reviewed the 
increased use of mechanization 
throughout the history of 
agriculture, and predicted that 
mechanical harvesting will 


continue to influence vegetable 
plant breeding. 

He cited uniformity and high 
yield, good handling qualities 
and a long optimal harvesting 
period as prerequisites for 
mechanically harvested crops. 

‘“‘When we _ consider 
mechanical harvesting, we think 
of a once-over or destructive 
harvest,’’ Lower said. ‘Ideally 
we want a high ratio of fruit to 


plant material with a minimum 
of waste to handle. And we 
want to harvest large acreages 
during a short period,’’ Lower 
said. 


Hybrid corn meets most of 
the mechanical harvesting 
prerequisites, Lower said. The 
crop matures uniformly and 
each year is __ individually 
wrapped to minimize damage 


“In the future, farms may be 
skyscrapers in urban areas 
where crops grow on trays 


under controlled conditions,” 
Lower projected. And he tossed 
out the idea of developing new 
crops such as tomato-potato 
combinations. ‘You could 
mechanically harvest the 
tomatoes and go back through 
the field and dig the tubers.”’ 





also MEXICAN TOMATOES-BELL PEPPERS-Dec. to June, “atti 


Packed Under “‘EBIA’’ brand 


ENGEBRETSON- 
GRUPE CO. 


BRANCHES: 
ALAMOSA, COLORADO 
303-589-4731 (ss) 
NOGALES, ARIZONA 
602-287-3406 (ss) 


HEADQUARTERS: 
MESA, ARIZONA 
602-964-3880 
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POTATOES 


at their finest 


(U.S. NO. 1 RUSSETS) 
also “HANDSOME” brand - Cartons 


Hand Selected Count Sizes 


@® HELMS POTATO CO. 


McCLURES and RUSSETS 














“CHIEF McCLURE” 
“CARMEL” 
“RED SA IL oe brands 


(U.S. NO. 1 McCLURES) 














Phone: (Area Code 303) 
589-6771 (ss) -589-6680 (pp) 


Clyde Helms, Jr.-Mark Helms-Roger Escheman 


ALAMOSA, COLO. 
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We Deem It An Honor To Have Played a Part 
In Its Progress These Past 15 Years 


ONTARIO PRODUCE CO. 


SHIPPERS OF FINE QUALITY IDAHO-OREGON POTATOES & ONIONS 


Phone: (A./C. 503) 889-6677 (ss) or 889-6485 (pp) Joe Kemoto “— 
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WM. GRESSINGER 
FOUNDER 


PAUL GRESSINGER BOB GRESSINGER 














We operate at Belle Glade, Florida and at Hartville, Ohio 
on a year around basis 


GROWING & SHIPPING 


FOUR ZL BROTHERS srano 


Radishes - Corn - Celery - Leaf Vegetables 
SPECIALIZING IN 
Escarole - Endive - Romaine - Boston & Bibb 


ALL COMMODITIES HYDRO or VACUUM COOLED 


GRESSINGER & SONS 


tore, Ohio — bg Fla. Pompano Bog. Fla. 

a c216 ac 

877-9298 (pp) 996.5256 (ne) 942-9611 (pp) 

877-9523 {PP} Bob or Jim Gressinger 
Jim or Bob Bob or Jim Gressinger C. W. Crosby 
Gressinger C. W. Crosby 
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Starch Industry, Railroads 
Played Leading Roles in 
Maine Development 


PRESQUE ISLE, ME. — The 
history of the Maine potato 
industry is the story of 
Aroostook County — Maine’s 
“Potato Empire’ — which 
accounts for about 90 per cent 
of the state’s commercial potato 
acreage 


Aroostook, the largest and 
northernmost of Maine’s 16 
counties, was the last section of 
the state to be settled. Joseph 
Houlton, pioneer settler for 
whom the county’s shire town 
was named, is believed to have 
planted the first potatoes in 
Aroostook County in June of 
1807 


The early settlers grew 
potatoes principally for home 
consumption and for livestock 
feed. Potatoes were planted on 
newly cleared land among the 
stumps and logs. The Aroostook 
settlements were remote from 
the more populous sections of 
Maine. and transportation was 
slow and difficult. The chief 
market for potatoes, as for 
other Aroostook agricultural 
products, was found in the 
region's many lumber camp 
operations 


Construction of the ‘Military 
Road”, which reached Houlton 
in 1832 and later was extended 
to Presque Isle and Ashland. 
facilitated travel between 
northern Maine and Bangor, 
but for many years potato 
production in Aroostook County 
lagged behind oats and 
buckwheat. About 86,500 
bushels of potatoes were 
reported grown in Aroostook in 
1850. and in 1860 the county 
raised 411,600 bushels. about 
6% per cent of the state’s 
production. 


It was recognized early that 
Aroostook’s soil and climate 
were particularly suited to 
potato production, but it took 
two major developments to 
establish potatoes as the 
county's principal crop. The 
first was the creation of a stable 
local outlet for potatoes in the 
establishment of the Aroostook 
potato starch manufacturing 
industry, and the second was 
the coming of the railroads 
which gave access to markets in 
distant cities. 


The great demand for potato 
starch for use in_ textile 
manufacture stimulated potato 
production in many sections of 
Maine. Farmers in central and 
southern Maine who specialized 
in raising potatoes soon found 
that they were unable to 
maintain the fertility of their 
soil and turned to other crops. 


Early Advantage 
Aroostook County farmers 
had an advantage in loam soils 
that were generally more fertile 


than in shallower soils of some 
other sections of Maine, and 
they adopted a rotation system 
that was not generally practiced 
elsewhere in Maine. 


By about 1880, when soil 
fertility was beginning to be of 
concern even to farmers in the 
recently settled towns of 
northern Maine, progressive 
Aroostook farmers seem to 
have been more willing to use 
commercial fertilizer than those 
in other sections of Maine. 
Francis Barnes of Houlton, 
Southern Aroostook 
representative to the Maine 
Board of Agriculture, 
remarked: ‘It’s the money 
we're after. I calculate that if 
we are using fertilizer freely 
that we are not exhausting the 
soil.” 


The first starch factories in 
Aroostook County were started 
even before railroad service was 
available. Alba Holmes 
converted an unused woolen 
mill in Caribou to starch 
manufacture in 1871, and in 
1874 a man named Wheeler, 
from New Hampshire, built a 
factory at Presque Isle. 


The first railroad reached 
Aroostook County in 1871, when 
rail lines were extended from 
New Brunswick, to Houlton. In 
the next 10 years, other 
connections were made from 
various points in Aroostook 
County to Canada. 


With the railroad came an 
increase in starch factories and 
a greater concentration of 
potato production. In 1880, 
Aroostook raised 3 million 
bushels of potatoes, about 28 
per cent of Maine’s total 
production. In 1883, from 
accounts of the Fort Fairfield 
Custom House, shipments from 
the Aroostook River area 
included 2,692 tons of starch — 
“to make which required the 
consumption of 670,500 bushels 
of potatoes’ — and 341,355 
bushels of potatoes. By 1890 
Aroostook had 28,000 acres of 
potatoes. with a production of 5 
million bushels, of which more 
than 1.5 million was 
manufactured into starch in the 
county’s 42 factories. 


Aroostook’s long-cherished 
dream of a direct rail route to 
Bangor became a reality in the 
1890’s with the construction of 
the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad. The rail line was 
extended by stages to various 
points, and in 1902 the whole 
county was embraced in ‘‘the 
loop."’ With the more direct 
route to market, potato 
production in Aroostook County 
was greatly stimulated and 
fresh shipments to out-of-state 
markets became the major 


factor in the county’s potato 
industry. 
High Yield, Quality 

Potato growers in Aroostook 
County early established a 
reputation for top yields and 
high quality potatoes. In the 
nationwide contest for the 
American Agriculturist Prize in 
1889 for the best acre of 
potatoes, the first prize was 
won by Charles B. Coy of 
Presque Isle, and two other 
Presque Isle farmers placed 
third and fifth. 

With advancements in 
fertilization, soil conservation 
practices, disease and insect 
control, and _ cultivation 
techniques, the annual 
production of potatoes in 
Aroostook County has increased 
ten-fold since the turn of the 
century to more than 60 million 
bushels. Yields per-acre have 
increased to around 400 bushels. - 

Many varieties of potatoes 


are grown in Maine, but from 
1900 until the late 19-0’s Green 
Mountains were the variety of 
greatest importance. The Moun- 
tains began to show a great 
susceptibility to net necrosis, 
and the Katahdin variety, 
introduced to Aroostook in 
1932, is now most prominent. 
During the past decade there 
has been a substantial increase 
in production of the Russet 
Burbank and Kennebec 
varieties in Maine. 


Processing Industry 

A marked development in 
recent years has been the 
growth of the potato processing 
industry in Maine. The 
Taterstate plant in Washburn 
(now Agway, Inc.) and the 
Birdseye plant in Caribou were 
established soon after World 
War II. During the past five 
years three large processing 
plants — Potato Service in 
Presque Isle, Vahlsing in 
Easton and A. & P. in Fort 
Fairfield — have been built in 
Aroostook County. 


All the Aroostook processing 
plants produce a variety of 
frozen potato products, and the 
growth of the industry has been 
marked by plant expansion as 
well as increase in the number 
of plants. In Central Maine, the 
Baxter plant in Corinna (now 
Lamb-Weston) has_ been 
producing frozen French fries 
and puffs, canned potatoes, 
potato flakes along with a 
number of other processed 
vegetable products. 





Agricultural and agri-business 
interests are pouring millions of 
dollars into research to better 
utilize the soil, to provide the 
latest equipment from planting 
and cultivating, to harvesting 
and packaging to meet the 
growing food needs. 


Florida Shipper 


Gene Me Cale 





By LARRY WATERFIELD 


BELLE GLADE, FLA. — 
Gene McCabe, manager of 
Pioneer Growers Co-op here, is 
a man who has close-up 
knowledge of the produce 
industry at many levels. 

During his years of produce 
experience, he has worked on 
the New York terminal market, 
served as a produce buyer for a 
major chain, and for a number 
of years now has managed a 
major Florida produce shipping 
firm. 

In addition to knowing 
intimately the inner workings of 
the industry, McCabe has also 
served the industry as a whole. 
He is a former president of the 
United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Assn., and an ex-director of the 
Produce Packaging Assn. 

Industry’s Future 

What does a produce leader, 
such as McCabe, see in the 
future for the industry? 

In brief terms, McCabe sees 
an industry that is more 
machanized, with more 
shipping-point packaging, and 
with more produce moving to 
markets via air freight. 

These are some of the broad 
movements that are sweeping 
the industry to change. 

In the realm of prepackaging, 
McCabe feels that while more 
packaging will be done at 
shipping point, there will still 
be a place for central packaging 
at terminal point. 

Chains are faced with ever- 
rising labor costs and naturally 
this makes them look more 
favorably at  shipping-point 
packaging. 

“But,” says McCabe, “‘while 
labor costs at shipping point are 
less, they’re also on the rise.”’ 

Quality Factor 

McCabe also feels _ that 
shipping point prepackaging 
can be a great boon to quality. 

“When shipper’s name is 
right on the package, he’s going 
to be more likely to ship good 
quality,” says McCabe. 

He points out that with bulk 
shipments, produce ‘‘loses its 
identity” once it has left the 
shipping point. If it’s in the 
shipper’s package that is going 
right into the stores then the 
item is no longer lost in 
anonymity, he said. 

McCabe mentions that with 
Pioneer’s cello-packaged 
radishes, the firms receive 
consumer letters from as far 
away as Canada. Generally the 
letter writers only want to ask 
such questions as how the 
shippers keep the radishes 
fresh all the way from Florida 
to Canada. But McCabe is well 
aware that should quality be 
lacking, the shipper of produce 
prepackaged at shipping point 
could be bombarded with less- 
than-friendly letters from irate 
consumers. 

Retail Responsibility 

McCabe feels the retailer has 
a particular responsibility to 
carefully rotate and maintain 
the freshness of prepackaged 


Sees _ Ficchaniaalien. Packaging at Shipping Point soul 


produce packaged at shipping 
point. 

He relates examples where 
his firm’s representatives have 
found produce items still on the 
retail shelves several weeks 
after being shipped. In some 


EUGENE MCCABE 


cases produce items can be 
found on shelves many weeks 
after the growing area has 
stopped shipping altogether. 
Even though such packages 
carry the shipper’s name, he 
can hardly be held responsible 
for the poor handling practices 
of the retailer, McCabe feels. 
Transportation 

McCabe feels that new 
markets will open up for air 
freight shipments of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. He _ sees 
lucrative European markets for 
US. produce if air freight rates 
for perishables continue to go 
down. 

Rates, however, still present 
a formidable barrier, even for 
non-bulk items. Recently, he 
tried to charter a plane to fly a 
load of celery to London, 
England. However, the freight 
cost per package was so great 
the project had to be scrapped. 

McCabe feels that the 
railroads have helped their 
position in the produce industry 
through their piggyback 
deliveries. But he goes on to say 
that the railroads’ so-called 
“reasonable dispatch’’ doctrine 
on delivery times is vague and 
has little meaning. One man’s 
reasonable dispatch, may to 
another observer be just plain 
slow, he said. 

In trucking, McCabe sees the 
continued development of the 
vast interstate highway system 
as increasing the prospects of 
shipping point packaging. The 
new highways, designed to 
eliminate stoplights and 
congestion, are shortening 
delivery times. 

Florida ports offer another 
export outlet for fresh fruits 
and vegetables, but McCabe 
bemoans the fact that there is 
very little regular shipping 
service for produce. 


Mechanization 
Mechanization, according to 
McCabe, is another ‘‘wave of 
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the future” for the produce 
industry. He points out, 
however, that the thrust of the 
move to mechanization is not 
just caused by a desire to cut 
harvesting costs. In some cases, 
mechanization does _ not 
substantially lower these costs. 
Often, he said, mechanization is 
necessary because the labor 
force to do the harvesting is 
simply not available. So in this 
sense, the mechanization is 
supplementary to the labor 
force. 


McCabe strongly feels that 
efforts to put agricultural 
workers under the National 
Labor Relations Board can only 
be detrimental to agriculture as 
a whole. 


Processing 

The Florida shipper is well 
aware of competition from the 
processing industry. 
Processors, he notes, are 
coming up with better quality. 
They have to because their 
name is right on the packages 
and they know that to get 
repeat sales they must put up a 
quality pack, McCabe said. 


In addition, some produce 
items, such as peas and beets, 
have been totally lost to the 
processing industry. 


The producer, McCabe 
thinks, must become consumer 
conscious if he wants to survive. 
The modern retailer who 
handles thousands of items in a 
typical store, simply doesn’t 


have the time or inclination to 
push each item. The producer 
must worry about the ultimate 
consumer, her wants and needs 
and what she’ll buy. 

Growing items or varieties 
that are convenient to the 
producer ignores consumer 
wants, McCabe says. A varietv 
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Our policy will always be that our customers’ success is 
our desire. We will continue to offer complete service and 
satisfaction to our customers, large or small, by always 
supplying the best quality seed potatoes available at a 
reasonable price. 
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Al Baglien and Adolph “Toby” Tobiason inspect promising field. 


Tobiason Potato Company was orginated in the spring 
of 1948 by Adolph Tobiason. Mr. Tobiason was affiliated 
with the North Dakota State Seed Department for 15 years 
prior to that time as a field and carlot inspector of certified 
seed potatoes and for several years as a Deputy Seed Com- 
missioner. Al Baglien joined the firm in 1957. 


Now celebrating our 20th continuous year of conscienti- 
ously producing and shipping the best possible quality cer- 
tified seed potatoes, we have always maintained seed plots, 
made selections of the best new varieties, stored our pro- 
duction in clean disinfected warehouses, used efficient and 
modern equipment, and strived to give service, satisfaction 
and individual attention to our customers, their needs, and 
their requirements. 


TOBIASOR POTATO CO. 


GRAND FORKS, N.D. 701-772-3281 
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Colorado Grower-Shippers as Hardy as Pioneers 


By TOM PEARSE 

DENVER, COLO. — While 
the produce shipping industry 
in this state may not have had 
quite the colorful past that the 
cattle and mining industry 
recorded, it does indeed have a 
history of which it can be quite 
proud. 

With a large fruit producing 
area on the western slope of the 
Rockies. lettuce and potatoes in 
the San Luis Valley in the south 
central portion of the state. 
potatoes. onions and those 
famed Rocky Ford cantaloupes 
of the Arkansas valley in 
southeastern Colorado, an early 
potato crop and substantial 
onion acreage in the Greeley 
area and a mixed vegetable deal 
just north of the Denver city 
limits. this state plays an 
important part in the 
production and_ shipping 
scheme of the huge produce 
industry. 

Those men and women who 
came to Colorado from other 
parts of the United States and 
from foreign lands just before 
the turn of the century found 
the fertile valleys and slopes 
with their warm days and cool 
nights perfect for the 
production of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. An abundance of 
water was available from the 
snow-fed mountain streams and 
rivers. The narrow-gauge rails 
of the Denver & Rio Grande 
railroad threaded their way 
over steep mountain passes. 
through ominous tunnels and 
across trestled gorges. bringing 
the goods and_ supplies 
necessary to sustain these 
remote communities and taking 
their produce to markets in 
other parts of the country. 


W. N. Evans 

One such hardy individual 
was and is William N. Evans. 
now 85 years of age and only 
just recently retired from the 
potato shipping industry. he 
entered into 55 years ago. 
Evans came to the San Luis 
valley in 1910 and although 
he shipped mainly potatoes, he 
was the first dealer to ship 
lettuce. green peas. spinach, 
cabbage carrots and cauliflower 
from the west end of the val- 
ley. 

In 1941, he built a 100.000- 
sack warehouse at Evansville 
Switch. a mile or so east of Del 
Norte. Colo., and operated 
there until his retirement in 
1967. Evans recalls the early 
days of the San Luis Valley in 
amazing detail and with a 
serene fondness: 


“The San Luis Valley in 
Colorado is my home. It is 
approximately 90 miles square 
and is surrounded by the high 
Rocky Mountains. At first it 


COLORADO POTATO GROWERS Exchange 
was 
as large as it now is but the three in the 


sales force in the 1930s 


customers of the store we 
managed, started to grow 
potatoes and it became 
necessary for us to help them 
sell the potatoes to pay their 
store accounts. The two types of 
potatoes grown were Brown 
Beauties and Triumphs. When 
the potatoes were harvested, 
the farmers did most of the 
work in getting them ready to 
dig. They would arise early in 
the morning, plow out the 
potatoes and they would be 
ready for the pickers. The 
potatoes were sorted in the field 
by a shaker screen. The pickers 
would pour the potatoes on the 
screen and the farmer would 
shake and sort them into two 
different sacks. One _ sack 
holding the 1% inch seed size, 
and the other sack the market 
potatoes to be sold. The farmer 
had to wait until they could load 
a car of 300 sacks so he stored 
them in sheds until this could 
be done. 


“They were shipped in any 
kind or size of burlap sack, and 
as the railroads did not have 
heated cars, the shipments had 
to be made before winter came 
on. Our growers, with one or 
two exceptions, were men who 
took pride in loading good 
potatoes. There were no 
inspections made except by the 
buyers. These were companies 
of high integrity so when they 
purchased a car of potatoes 
there was no hagling or reniging 
on the contract. 

“In 1910 around 35 cars of 
potatoes were shipped out of 
the San Luis Valley. When we 
started in 1911, we paid the 
grower $1.50 cwt. and potatoes 
were weighed over a big scale. 
We sold them for $1.75 cwt. to 
firms that sold our store fruits 
and vegetables. 

“Soon more farmers were 
growing potatoes and more 
dealers entered the business 
and storage warehouses and 
cellars were built all over the 
valley. The time came when the 
Inspection Service was forced 
into use to protect the farmer as 
well as the shipper and the 
price was governed by the 
amount of potatoes grown. This 
brought the branded 100-pound 
sack into being. The highest 
price I can ever remember 
paying for potatoes was $7.25 
per cwt.” 

The packing sheds scattered 
throughout the valley today are 
a far cry from the early 
warehouses. Huge. centralized 
bulk type storages are located 
adjacent to most packing sheds 
now. Some are owned by the 
shipping firms while others are 
owned by groups of growers 
who usually market their 
potatoes through the shipper 
whose warehouse adjoins the 





“not quite 


photo above moved a lot of potatoes. Left to 


was mostly grazing land, and 
when farmers began to move in, 
they saw the ground would 
produce almost any kind of 
crop, if they had more water. 
They then started to use water 
out of the Rio Grande River, 
but found this was not 
sufficient. They organized the 
Rio Grande Canal in 1884 and it 
was the largest irrigating canal 
in the world then, running 1703 
sec. feet. In 1910 and later, large 
reservoirs were built in the 
mountains west of the valley to 
store more water for summer 
use. 

“In 1910, when I came to the 
valley, a few farmers were just 
Starting to see if they could 
grow potatoes. In 1911, some of 
the farmers who were 


NESS 


storages. All such storage is 
temperature and humidity 
controlled, providing ideal 
storage conditions well into the 
spring months 

The latest in packing and 
packaging equipment is in use 
in most sheds and all types and 
sizes of packs are available from 
such shipping firms 

From the Brown Beauties 
and Triumphs referred to in 
Evans’ remarks, potato growers 
in the valley have tried various 
red and white varieties through 
the years and today have settled 
on two very popular potatoes 
the red McClure and the Russet 
Burbank. Both seem to be 
especially suited to the climate 
and soil conditions of the area 
The Colorado ‘:Golden Russet 


Burbank" is of especially fine 
quality and well received in Mid- 
western markets. These same 
markets have always 
experienced a demand for 
shallow-eyed, well colored 
round red potatoes and the 
McClure fills this bill nicely 


The Russet Burbank now 
accounts for approximately half 
of the potatoes produced in the 
valley. A dehydrating plant was 
built in the Monte Vista area 


from the various shipping firms 
and to improve communica- 
tions and relations between 
growers and shippers. 
Several cooperative 
organizations have been in 
existence in the San Luis Vallev 
for some time and market their 
potatoes through a sales office 
in Denver, the Colorado Potato 
Growers Exchange. The 
exchange handles the selling 
responsibilities for co-ops in 
Monte Vista, Del Norte. Center 


t 


PROMINENT FIGURE in the development of the onion deal in 
Rocky Ford, Colorado was and is lke Griffin, shown above in 
a photo taken in 1952. Ike started in the onion business in 
the early 1930s at Princeton, Texas, with his father-in-law, Lee 
West; later with his brother, Jack Griffin, and currently with 
his son, lke Jr., and son-in-law, Frank Holder. Another son- 
in-law, Jim Thomas, withdrew from the firm a year ago to pur- 
sue a political career. Ike Griffin came to Rocky Ford in 1939 
and was one of the pioneers in the onion deal here. The firm, 
which has established headquarters here, is the leading volume 
shipper from this area. Ike Griffin has operated in onion deals 
from several Texas points and from Colorado, Idaho, New 


Mexico and California. 


recently and is appeared that 
more Russet acreage would be 
needed for that plant since it 
was believed that the McClures 
did not make an acceptable 
dehydrated product. However. 
it was learned that these red 
potatoes did process nicely and 
were well received by 
consumers. 

Acreage for the coming fall 
crop is estimated at 34.500. 
This, the U.S.D.A. July 1 report 
(which somehow has been 
misnamed a ‘‘production 


right, Harold Cunningham, L. E. Waters and 
Roy Heidke. Waters today is president of 
the co-op organization. 


report instead of a 
“production estimate”. which 
.S all it really is) states. is an 
increase of 900 acres over last 
year’s acreage of 33,600. The 
latter figure is a “revised” 
figure and was originally 36.000 
acres as of July 1, 1967 

Potato growers in the San 
Luis Valley. as in all other 
production areas, were hurt by 
last year’s low potato market 
The National Farmers 
Organization (NFO) was 
extremely active in the area and 
a large number of growers 
signed with the organization 
This farm group hopes to gain 
control of 75 per cent of the 
production in the valley. Their 
announced aim is reportedly to 
obtain a more uniform price 


MODERNIZATION of Georgia peach industry is indicated by use of shaking machine to thin 
peaches. Here, from left, Billy Dick, Fort Valley couaty agent: Gene Burnett and William 
J.\Wilson, peach growers, observe a thinning operation.* 


and LaJara — all located in the 
valley, as well as for co-ops 
in the northern Colorado pro- 
duction area and on the wes- 
tern slope. The latter two areas 
also pack onions. This arrange- 
ment makes the exchange the 
largest volume shipper in the 
state with supplies available 
for more than 10 months of 
the year. 


Palletization has not been 
attempted by any of the valley 
firms as yet but a close watch is 
being kept on developments in 
other areas. Palletizing will 
create somewhat of a problem 
since most packing sheds in the 
valley do not have loading 
platforms. The sheds are 
ground level and potatoes are 
loaded via conveyors. These 
warehouses could. however. be 
equipped with loading docks 
and ramp. 

The potato scheme in 
northern Colorado has changed 
considerably over the years. 
Acreage has actually been more 
or less stable in recent years but 
more and more of it is 
contracted with chippers each 
year. Currently. about 70 to 75 
per cent of the crop goes to 
chipping firms. the rest through 
fresh channels. 

In recent years. Colorado has 
been experiencing rather wet 
summers and crops along the 
eastern front of the Rockies, 
and in most other areas for that 
matter, have suffered from the 
moist conditions and_ the 
accompanying hail. There 
seems to be a break in the cycle 
this season, however, and 
excellent quality crops are 
being produced. 

The northern Colorado potato 
deal consisted of mostly round 
red and round white varieties 
for many years. Then, in the 


late 1930s, the late Henry G. 
Martin. founder of Martin 
Produce Company, Greeley. 
introduced the Russet Burbank 
variety into the area. The 
Burbanks were sorted in the 
field and shipped dry and 
brought top market price. 
Today, considerable acreage is 
planted to this variety. The 
Martin firm is still growing and 
shipping potatoes under the 
direction of Henry Martin's 
daughter, Dorothy, and ber 
husband, Dewey Zabka. 
Dorothy Martin Zabka has 
served two terms as mavor. of 
Greeley the past four years. The 
firny also ships onions and 
cabbage and recently added 
new air-conditioned _ potato 
storages adjoining the packing 
shed, evidence of Martin 
Produce Company's faith in the 
future of the Northern Colorado 
potato deal. 


Produce deals in Colorada 
rave undergone change. 
withstood drought. floods. frost 
and low prices resulting from 
overproduction. Somehow, the 
Colorado growers and shippers 
of today seem no less hardy 
than their pioneering 
predecessors. 
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BELGIAN GROWERS with a wagon load of fall crop vegetables are shown ready to go to 
market at San Antonio, Tex., in this old photograph provided by Joe Van De Walle of 
Van De Walle & Sons, San Antonio. He points out that there are nine types of vegetables in 
the photo (taken about 1910)—cauliflower, spinach, cabbage, bell peppers, Kohlrabi, beets, 
turnips, carrots and lettuce. Identified from left are Prost Vervoet, Emma Spitaals Vervoet, 
Mrs. Defina Bauwens and Mr. and Mrs. Aviel Bauwens. Van De Waile states that the Belgian 
families began growing vegetables about 1890 on land that is now in the heart of San 
Antonio, and that one of the surviving members of these original Belgian settlers, Mrs. Oc- 
tave (Leonie Hooge) Van De Walle, 86, is still living in San Antonio and still interested with 
her sons in vegetable farming. 
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Early Michigan Scenes: 


Michigan Apple Industry Continues Rapid Growth 


By OLE M. PYNNONEN 
Director Grower Services 
Michigan State Apple Commission 


“There are many things to encourage the fruit culturists of Michigan, but chiefly | 
wish to note her market facilities. A state surrounded with lake ports and harbors, she 
offers peculiar advantages for shipment of fruit. Across her borders there will soon be 
five gigantic through trunk lines of railroad connecting the east and west lakes, and 
traversing the finest fruit sections of the state. These will be cut and crossed, very 
soon, by as many north and south lines of railroad, so that for inland facilities for transporting 
all kinds of produce, fruit included, no state can boast superior advantages. But her advantages 
for water transportation are also unexcelled. Very soon each and all of her lake towns will be 
connected with the great centers of western trade by regular daily lines of steam craft, especially 
adapted to the transport of fruit, which can best be carried on the water. For all time to come, 
Chicago will get a supply of fruit from St. Joseph and Grand Haven. The markets for Michigan 


Michigan was in 1956. Three 
were put in the first year for a 
total of 30,000 bushels. 
Controlled atmosphere capacity 
in Michigan now amounts to 
over 3 million bushels and cold 
storage capacity to over 7 
million bushels. 
Apple Promotion 

In the late 1930's growers 
came to realize that an 
organized effort was necessary 
for promotion and advertising. 
A voluntary effort was made for 
a period of three years through 
an organization known as the 


Michigan Apple Institute. This 
organization was instrumental 
in the passing of the Baldwin 
Apple Act under which the 
Michigan State Apple 
Commission was born in 1939. 


From the efforts of many 
commodity groups and 
individual growers the Enabling 
Act was passed in 1966. Under 
this act, apple growers of 
Michigan again updated their 
promotional efforts in March 
1968 by voting favorably for a 
new marketing program. 


Processing 

Processing has played a very 
important role in the total 
Michigan apple industry for 
over a hundred years. In the 
early years, it consisted mainly 
of drying and cider making, and 
many small plants were located 
throughout the state. 

In .the early 1900’s many 
plants either merged or were 
purchased by large companies. 
One of the oldest companies 
operating in Michigan is the 
Morgan-McCool Company of 
Traverse City, founded in 1895. 


fruit, strange as it may seem, are to be the west and north and northwest”. 


The above quotation is from 
an article published in the first 
report of the Michigan State 
Pomological Society in 1871 (97 
years ago). It reflects the 
thoughts of the growers of that 
time and gives reason to the 
rapid expansion of the Michigan 
apple industry. 

Trucks and super-highways 
have taken over water and 
railroad transportation of fruit 
from Michigan. Population 
growth and orchard locations 
of other states have shifted 
Michigan markets from what 
those early growers had envi- 
sioned the future. 

However, the peninsula state 
of Michigan continues to grow 
as a leader in the national apple 
industry. The climatic 
conditions offered by the Great 
Lakes, along with the necessary 
soils of the state, make for 
excellent sites for growing 
apples. Truck transportation on 
the super-highways make for 
nearness of vast populations for 
markets. Progressiveness of the 
people and their desire to move 
ahead is demonstrated in their 
growing and marketing 


practices. 
Early Settlers 

The apple has been cultivated 
in Michigan for over 150 vears. 
In the early 1800's. the first 
settlers brought with them 
apple seeds which proved to be 
the beginning of an industry 
that was to grow very rapidly to 
the proportion and scope that it 
is today 

History records cultivated 
apple orchards in counties on 
the east side of the state 
bordering Lake Huron, near 
Detroit as early as 1800. By the 
year 1850. practically every 
county in the lower peninsula 
had apple orchards on a 
commercial basis. Within 10 
years that area of land about 35 
miles wide and 250 miles long. 
bordering the east side of Lake 
Michigan from St. Joseph in the 
south. to Traverse City in the 
north, was well established and_ 
recognized as the fruit belt of 
Michigan. 

Tree nurseries were planted 
and developed during the same 
period of time as orchards were 
planted. History records 
nurseries in Barry County in 
1844. Calhoun County in 1836. 
Eaton County in 1837, Ingham 
County in 1850. Kent County in 
1838. Manistee County in 1868. 
and Van Buren County in 1845. 

Relativity of Progress 

When one considers the vast 
and rapid changes taking place 
at the present time. one may get 
the notion that progress is only 
now beginning to take place and 
that not much took place in the 
past 150 years. The relativity of 
all ‘‘things and_ times” 
concerned comes to light when 
considering situations both past 
and present. The following is an 
excerpt taken from Governor 


EARLY DAYS in the Michigan apple industry are vividly 
depicted in the four photographs above. In top photo, taken 
at Sparta, Mich., in 1915, a crew is shown delivering and 
loading apples for shipment by rail car.....Second photo shows 
truckload of apples being delivered to market—after first shov- 
eling several hundred feet through 8 feet of snow. A notation 
on the back of this 1923 photograph reads: ‘Farmers open- 
ing road to railroad. No state help as now.”.....The third 
picture shows a “modern” sprayer of 1915 in a Michigan or- 
chard.....In bottom photo, a Michigan “packing plant’ is 


shown, with apples being graded and packed into barrels 


and baskets 
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Baldwin's address to the 
Michigan State Pomological 
Society on Sept. 29, 1870 (98 
years ago): 

“I congratulate you, 
fellow citizens, on 
improvements felt and 
witnessed throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, 
in everything pertaining to 
agricultural pursuits. 

“Fifty years ago, or a little 
more, what did we know, what 
was known and less still what 
was thought of the doctrine and 
practice of rotation in crops? 
What improvements, what 
wonderful improvements have 
been made in _ agriculture 
implements! It has been said — 
I have somewhere read it — 
that 50 vears ago. a good strong 
man could carry on_ his 
shoulders the entire 
implements of a farm, except 
the cart and that old-fashioned. 
clumsy harrow. Today we see 
not only improvements in 
agriculture implements, but in 
the cultivation of the soil. as a 
consequence. and in_ the 
quantity and quality of 
everything that is grown upon 
the farm. While we live in a day 
of progress, in no other branch, 
in no other pursuit of life has 
this progress been more 
marked, more telling, than in 
that great and noble calling. the 
cultivation of the soil.” 

Many Varieties 

Some 200 varieties were in 
production in the mid 1800's. 
Leaders in the _ industry 
attempted to cut this number 

down because of the growing 
and marketing problems it 
presented. On May 3, 1870. the 
Michigan State Pomological 
Society adopted and 
recommended a list of apple 
varieties for use and cultivation 
in Michigan: 

Summer use: Red Astrachan, 
Duchess, Sweet Bough. Fall 
use: Maidens Blush, Snow. 
Cayuga Red Streak. Fall 
Pippin. Winter use: Baldwin. 
Wagener. Rhode Island 
Greening. Golden’ Russet. 
Tallman Sweeting. Northern 
Spy. Hubbardston. 

Many varieties have come 
and gone since. However. a 
number of those listed above 
are still in production today. In 
fact. the Northern Spy is being 
planted with renewed vigor. 

From the standpoint of 
production. the Jonathan is 
Michigan’s most important 

variety making up 25 per cent of 
the total apples produced. 
Jonathan was being produced in 
Michigan as early as 1870, but it 
did not receive wide acceptance 
until about 1900. 

Other important varieties 
produced in Michigan include 
McIntosh, Red Delicious. Spy. 
Golden Delicious and Rome. 

Since 1900. Michigan has 
moved up in apple production 
to the third place, ranking 
seventh in 1900 surpassed in 
production only by Washington 
and New York. It is quite 
possible that Michigan will 
move into second place before 
many years have passed. 

Possible Trends 

The following information is 
derived from using USDA 
production figures and tree 
population figures from the 
recent 1966 Michigan Apple 
Tree Report. 

It is very difficult to arrive at 
future production estimate 
figures even on a short term 
basis. The _ difficulties 
encountered become 
increasingly complex as_ the 
time period lengthens. Keeping 
this in mind. one should realize 
that the information reported 
here should be used only as a 
guide to what the possible and 
probable apple production 
might be in the future. 

In 1964, according to the Crop 
Reporting Service. Michigan 
produced about 16 million 
bushels of apples. If we assume 
the trees that contributed to the 
vast majority of this production 
are in the age group 16 years old 
and older, we would then have 
to assume an_ average 
production of approximately 
10.9 bushels per tree. (1,459,000 
trees by 10.9 equals 
approximately 16,000,000). 

In the year 1969 it is possible 
there will be 1,666,000 trees in 
the age group 16 years old and 
older. By applying the factor of 
10.9 bushels per tree we could 
expect a crop of 18,159,000 
bushels (10.9 by 1,666,000 equals 

18.159,400). 

Carrying this same line of 
reasoning to the year 1974 we 
arrive at the following figures: 
2.593.000 trees (16 years old and 
older by 10.9 bushels per tree. 
equals 28,263,700 bushels 
production. 

Marketing methods 

Historical records indicate 
that in 1882 Michigan growers 


my 
the 


were, as individuals, selling 
through as many as 
commission houses in Chicago. 


They were, in fact, creating. 


competition among themselves. 
This was about the time 
growers became interested to 
some extent in organizing. But. 
it was not until early 1900 that 
action was taken and the first 
Fruit Exchange was organized. 
The South Haven Fruit 
Exchange has the distinction of 
being the first organized. 
Reorganization has _ recently 
taken place and this sales 
organization is now known as 
Blossom Trails Growers, Inc. 
Fruit exchanges played an 
important part in the marketing 
practices of the Michigan apple 
industry. Several were formed 
during the early 1900’s and 
covered a span of operation of 
about 50 years. 

Grower-owned sales 
organizations, as operated 
today. are relatively new. most 
having come into existence 
since the late 1950’s. The 
internal operation and physical 
makeup of these sales 
organizations are all somewhat 
different, but basically all are 
formed to do a more efficient 
job in marketing and handling 
the fruit of their grower 
members. 

Apple Storages 

The Kraft Orchards near 
Sparta were the first to 
construct a modern air-cooled 
apple storage in Michigan. This 
took place in 1914. Until that 
time. apples were stored in 
barns or sheds. Ice was used to 
maintain cool temperatures. 

In 1934 the first mechanical 
refrigerated cold storage was 
constructed. This took place on 
the Klenk Orchards near 
Sparta. 

The first controlled 
atmosphere storages built in 
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Surburbia’s 
Need for 
Land 


By LELAND H. BULL 
Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Agriculture 


The problem of dwindling farmland is not a problem restricted 
to Pennsylvania where we have lost three million acres of farmland 
since 1950. 

Nationwide. more than one million acres of farmland are being 
converted to other uses each year. 

Farmland is being lost in the sense that it is no longer capable of 
producing food and other agricultural products or because it has 
gone out of production for economic reasons. 

Most of the lost farmland becomes industrial and business sites, 
apartment complexes, shopping centers, recreational facilities, 
highways and cloverleaves, ranch homes, split-level homes 

That people other than farmers are concerned about our 
dwindling farmland is illustrated by this comment from 
Pennsylvania’s Governor Raymond P. Shafer: 

“Continued diversion of farm acreage to other purposes, if 
unchecked, will not only threaten food production but endanger 
the $900-million agricultural economy of Pennsylvania.”’ 

At this moment, most of the nation’s best agricultural land is 
available to the man who can offer the highest price. 

A real estate developer, in search of land, may approach a 
dairyman whose farm used to be considered miles out in the 
country. Today, because of a blossoming suburbia, the dairy farm 
is not too many miles from the city line. 

Much as he would like to continue as a milk producer, the dairy 
farmer has been worried about the increased valuation of his land 
and his tax burdens. 

When offered a whopping price, he decides to sell. Exit another 
dairy farm. 

An adamant farmer, who refuses to relinquish his farmland, may 
find himself a growing ‘‘nuisance’”’ as homes surround what used to 
be his bucolic sanctuary. 

His new neighbors complain that the barnyard odors annoy 
them. Animal and machinery noises disturb their sleep. They find 
insecticides and herbicides used on the fields objectionable. 

The loss of farmland is not something that occurred overnight. It 
has been going on for years, and has become more noticeable since 
World War II. Our affluent America now has more money to dangle 
before a farmer who is undecided on whether to continue farming 
or to sell and do the many things he has dreamed about doing for so 
long a time. 

In Pennsylvania there isn’t too much land that can readily be 
converted to farmland. I imagine the same situation exists in much 
of the nation. 

It is true that through research we have been able to increase our 
food supply by raising more food per acre. However, research is 
slow, painstaking work. And there is a limit to production. 

There is also speculation about innovations such as large-scale 
indoor farming, multi-level structures where crops can be grown 
and conversion of sea water to irrigate arid land. 

These are possibilities which will probably materialize at a later 
date. How about the present? 

Some advocate stricter zoning to conserve farmland. Others 
support laws which will forbid the sale of farmland for use other 
than farming. 

If the conversion of farmland to other uses continues at its 
present pace, we Americans may find ourselves unable to do our 
share in providing food to growing populations in countries already 
in chronic short supply. 

Fortunately, Pennsylvania has taken action to solve this problem 
of land utilization in relation to agriculture. Gov. Raymond P. 
Shafer has appointed a Committee for the Preservation of 
Agricultural Land. It has been at work since last December 
studying the problem, and will submit recommendations for the 
wise use of all Pennsylvania land consistent with the total land 
needs of our growing population. 
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Dade County, Fla.: Mixture of Urban Sprawl, Fruit, Vegetables 


highly Dade 
County, with its Greater Miami 
urban sprawl, would also be a 
major fruit and vegetable 
shipping section. 

Most everyone knows the 
Miami-Miami Beach complex to 
be one of the nation’s great 
urban centers and _ tourist 
magnets. Nearly 1.5 million 
people call the county home, 
while an estimated 16 million 
people visit there each year to 
soak up sun and linger in the 
surf. 


But how many would know 
these facts about “urban” Dade 
County? 

Of over 3,000 counties in the 
country, Dade ranks 60th in the 
value of its agricultural 
production — chiefly fruits and 
vegetables. 

— Dade ranks fourth among 
all of Florida’s counties in the 
value of its production. 

— Dade is the nation’s fourth- 
ranking county in the value of 
its fresh tomato production. 

— The county is sixth in the 
nation in the value of its 
vegetable production. 

— Dade ranks first in Florida 
in the production of limes, 
avocados, mangos, tomatoes 
and pole beans for the fresh 
market. 

— The farm value of Dade 
production is nearly $60 million. 
Of this, fruits and vegetables 
account for close to $40 million. 

— Over 21,000 Dade 
residents earn their living from 
agriculture, and close to 7,000 
migrant workers are used in 
harvesting. 

The story the statistics tell 
then is one of booming 
agricultural prosperity in the 
midst of booming urban 
growth. The situation is not 
unique, but Dade County is 
certainly a good example of 
fairly peaceful co-existence 
between the spreading city and 
the sparsely populated farm. 


Wise 

A casual look at the Miami- 
Dade County situation would 
cause one to have fears that the 
spreading and _ land-hungry 
Miami urban monster will 
someday soon simply engulf the 
growing areas of south Dade. 

Such is not the case. County 
planners have set aside green 
belts that are reserved for 
agricultural production. The 
Central and South Florida 
Flood Control District has 
extended its intricate network 
of irrigation and flood control 
canals into south Dade County’s 
growing areas. This will open 
up new lands that are now often 
“drowned” by the heavy 
seasonal rainfalls. 


Of Oranges, Grapes And Urban Sprawl 


Two or three decades ago, one of the delights of the Christmas 
stocking was a giant navel orange from California. Now such an 
orange is hard to find, and California oranges of any size are 
relatively scarce. Children are more likely to encounter oranges 
in the unexciting form of frozen juice from Florida. 

One reason for this is the urban sprawl in Southern California. 
Los Angeles and lesser cities have swallowed up groves and 
other fertile land, scattering houses across it, or paving it with 
freeways and airport runways. 

Now there is concern for the Napa valley to the north, as San 
Francisco and its suburbs reach out to cover more and more 
ground. The valley is especially famous for grapes, though it 
grows many other fruits. The table wines from its vineyards are 
among the best in the world. 

A young man from Missouri, Charles Yount, started grape- 
growing there with vines he obtained from a Spanish mission. 
As a boy growing up in the Missouri bootheel, he felt the great 
New Madrid earthquake of 1803 which formed Reelfoot lake. As 
a young man, he participated in the skirmishes and ambushes 
which were the Missouri activity in the War of 1812. He went 
west to trap beaver, and in 1836 reached the end of his 
wanderings in the Napa valley. There, on a land grant from th¢ 
Mexican government which extended across the valley from 
mountain to mountain, he established a virtual barony, with 
Indians farming the rich soil. 


oS oe ee 


County shipping 
Homestead, Florida city, 
Naranja, Princeton, Goulds and 
Perrine reveals that urban 
growth from Miami is spreading 
into the growing areas. 

But, again, no one seems to 
be alarmed. Everyone is 
confident that plenty of unused 

“virgin” land is available to 
sustain an unspectacular but 
steady fruit and vegetable 
growth for years to come. 

Production Up 

And Dade production is 
growing. In the five-year period 
from 1944 to 1949, yearly 
production averaged about $22 
million. From 1954 to the 
present time, annual production 
has hovered somewhere 
between $50 and $60 million per 
year. By 1975, however, state 
agriculture experts are 
predicting that Dade County 
production will leap to $120 
million in annual value. 

In the 1967-1968 season, 
according to the USDA Market 
News, south Dade shipped 
record volumes of limes, 
avocados and potatoes. 


Fruit 

Fruit acreage has been on a 
steady decline — but the value 
of production has gone up and 
up. Today, fruits — limes, 
mangos, avocados — are grown 
on more than 10,000 acres and 
produce crops with a value in 
excess of $4 million. 

Tomatoes are by far the 
county’s number one crop, both 
from an acreage and a 
monetary viewpoint. This past 
year, tomatoes were planted on 
17,000 acres. In a recent year, 
this production was valued at 
over $15 million. 

The section has about 7,500 
acres of potatoes valued in a 
recent year at close to $5 
million. Pole beans produce a 
crop valued in excess of $4 
million (1966). 


Tomatoes are grown on the 
coral rock soil — Miami Oolite, 
which consists of a_ highly 
porous rock formed in the 
oceans some 80,000 years ago. 
The rock soil requires heavy 
amounts of fertilizer and the 
county agent’s office reports it 
costs about $500 to produce an 
acre of tomatoes. 

Potatoes are grown on the 
rich muck soil known as Glades 
land. 


“Doughnut” 

An interesting sidelight on 
the land situation is the fact 
that Dade growers can use the 
so-called ‘‘Hole in the 
Doughnut” for vegetable crops. 
This is a large parcel of land — 
30,000 acres — completely 
within the confines of the 
Everglades National Park. This 


Richard Henry Dana visited Yount in 1859, and wrote in ‘““Two 
Years Before the Mast” of his host’s tales of wrestling grizzly 
bears and other adventures in the early West. He noted: “Old 
man gave us bottle of wine of his own make. I like it.” 

Two decades later, Robert Louis Stevenson spent his 
honeymoon in the Napa valley and predicted a long future for 


the wine industry: 


“The smack of the California earth shall linger on the palate 


of your grandson.” 


That future is endangered now by the spread of human 
population, which overwhelms not only the raw landscapes of 
nature but the works of earlier men. The problem is not, of 


course, limited to California. 


In food-rich America, the taking of land out of production has 
not yet caused any shortages. But prognosticators say it will, in 
time, and suggest three alternatives, none of which pleases 
everyone: Control of human population, more efficient land use 
by concentration of housing in high-rise apartments, or ersatz 


food. 


The crisis approaches so imperceptibly, day by day, that we 
put off dealing with it. But we should not wait until the loss of 
orange groves and vineyards and other croplands reaches crisis 


proportions before we act. 


—Editorial in The Kansas 
City Star, Aug. 4, 1968 
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vegetable production is 


1957 to 17,000 acres last year. In 
recent years, the area has faced 
increasing competition from 
Mexican tomatoes during the 
winter deal. 

There is also competition 
from other Florida areas — vine- 
ripes at Naples, Immokalee and 
Pompano. 
Homestead 
ground tomatoes. 

The potato ‘industry has 
increased in size since 1940. Red 
potatoes '— 80 per cent of the 
volume — are produced for the 
fresh market, while white 
potatoes go to the chippers. 

Railroad 


W.A. Blanchard, manager of 
the Florida City State Farmers 
Market, points out that Dade 
County vegetable farming 
didn’t really come into its own 
until the Florida East Coast 
railroad pushed a line into south 
Dade. By 1935, there were ‘“‘a 
lot” of tomatoes being grown in 
the area. Due to demand from 
the area’s 600 tomato growers, 
the State Farmers Market was 
organized at Florida City’ in 
1940 


ships green 


The area’s water problems 
have been particularly acute 
this year. During the winter, 
drought conditions grew so 
serious throughout south 
Florida and the Everglades that 
the governor toured the area to 
personally size-up the 
dangerous situation. Then the 
rains came. And came and 
came and came. During a 60- 
day period the area received 
some 53 inches of rain — and 
the record books were thrown 
away. 

Dry-Wet Cycle 

This is an extreme example of 
the classic dry-wet cycle that 
characterizes south Florida. 
The heavy rains have filled the 
big water conservation areas to 
the north and the Central and 
South Florida Flood Control 
District can release these 
waters as needed to offset the 
winter dry periods. 

Near Homestead is the Sub- 
Tropical Experiment Station, a 
branch of the University of 
Florida’s institute of food and 
agricultural sciences. Here 
researchers carry out 


application to south Florida, 
south Texas and southern 
California — regions of the 
nation with similar climates; 
and to the vast tropical areas of 
the Caribbean, Central and 
South America. 

An important aspect of work 
at the Sub-Tropical Station has 
been the efforts to come up 
with a tomato variety resistant 


Homestead tomato has been the 
area’s leading variety. But 
researchers feel that the 
Homestead may soon give way 
to some of the ‘‘new breed.” 
Tropical Research 
Because of its climate and 


the Station is work combating 
the Caribbean fruit fly — a pest 
that is causing considerable 
concern among south Florida 
growers. 

This then is the Dade picture: 
agricultural growth in the midst 
of rapid urban expansion. And 
strangely enough, in Dade 
anyway, the two are 
compatible. 
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Inspectors Big Asset to Grower-Shippers, Buyers 


spection Branch, Fruit & 
Vegetable Division, C&MS, 
USDA.) 


Jack Jones winters in 
Florida, spends a few weeks in 
Georgia in May, then heads for 
the eastern shore of Virginia 
and Delaware in June. By July 
4, he’s usually in Michigan. 

It’s pretty pleasant weather 
most of the way, but Jack isn’t 
just following the 
weather—he’s following a job. 

In Florida, Jack may start out 
in late fall riding a mule 
train—that’s a celery packing 
machine that operates right in 
the field. Workers in the field 
harvest the celery and put it on 
conveyors that move it onto the 
mule train. Automatic 
equipment cuts the celery to 
proper length, and workers on 
the mule train pack it into 
crates. His job? He inspects the 
celery for quality. 

Jack’s a country shipping 
point inspector of fruits and 
vegetables, licensed by the 
Consumer and Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. In Florida, he’s 
employed by the Florida State 
Department of Agriculture, 
under a cooperative agreement 
with C&MS. 

Aids Sales 

Celery growers and shippers 
pay for Jack’s service when he’s 
working on the mule train. It 
makes a big difference to them 
when they can tell a prospective 
buyer they have official 
certification that their celery is 
U. S. Extra No. 1, U.S. No. 1, or 
U. S. No. 2. Those are the U. S. 
grades for celery developed by 
USDA’s .Consumer and 
Marketing Service to help 
shippers and buyers know 
exactly what they’re bargaining 
about—and the U. S. grade 
means a difference in quality 
and usually price to the 
eventual consumer, too. 

Jack’s next job after the 
celery assignment may be 


inspecting sweet corn, 
cucumbers, snap beans, letiuce, 
potatoes, carrots or tomatoes. 
He may work a few weeks in the 
Sanford district and then in 
Pompano Beach, Immokalee, 
Zellwood, Belle Glade, or 
Homestead as the various crops 
come in. 

The citrus season keeps Jack 
in Florida for the longest time 
— five to eight months. He may 
start work in a packing plant 
inspecting grapefruit or oranges 
— and later, tangelos and 
tangerines. Each type of citrus 
has special qualities he must 
look for. 

In the packing plant, he 
selects boxes at random as they 
come off the packing line so he 
can get representative samples. 
He checks each fruit in the 
sample for shape, color, 
maturity, disease, scars, 
dryness — and he cuts open a 
certain number of them to 
check for internal defects and 
taste. 

Fast Work 

Jack’s examination has to be 
careful, but he must work fast 
to keep up with the pace in 
modern packing plants. Some of 
the larger plants in Florida, for 
example, pack 10,000 boxes of 
fruit a day. In plants of this size, 
Jack and three or four other 
inspectors will be busy 
certifying the grades of the 
fruit. 

For the major part of the 
citrus season, Jack might 
inspect fruit for processing — 75 
per cent of Florida citrus is now 
processed as_ frozen 
concentrated juice, . canned 
juice, chilled juice, or fruit 
sections. 

In the processing plant, Jack 
works in a_ laboratory. 
Automatic sampling machines 
weigh out samples of fruit from 
30-foot-long trailer loads as the 
loads are dumped onto 
conveyors in the plant. The 
samples are automatically 
conveyed to the laboratory, and 
the juice is extracted by 
machine. Jack’s tests of the 
juice determine its processing 
quality and what the grower 
gets paid for the fruit. 

Inspection of all citrus and 


~enerrew 


By TOM RYAN 
Ryan Farms 
East Grand Forks, Minn. 


The potato industry of tomorrow, I think, will 
be faced with the same shift from fresh to frozen 
and processed sales that we are experiencing at 


present. 


To slow that shift, we fresh packers are going to 
have to do a better job of grading, sizing, and 
packinging and we are also going to have to find 
newer and more dependable varieties. Ending the 
practice of adding artificial coloring is an absolute 
must for shippers of red potatoes. 


Tomorrow will find us continuing the practice 
of packaging at shipping point just as the recent 
past has seen that practice grow. Rising labor 
costs favor shipping point packaging but even 
more important is the continued improvement of 
packaging machinery. I think the packer-shipper 
is much better equipped to keep abreast of those 
changes than is the receiver. 


Faced with the fresh to processed shift, I do 
think that the Red River Valley will nonetheless 
continue to be a major shipping area. It certainly 
benefits in future growth from its well established 
certified seed potato production. 


I think the future 


will see a continued 


expansion in the larger, northern growing areas. 
Smaller production areas on higher cost land can 
be expected to shrink back in production due to 


higher costs. 


Better technology and more knowledge of 
storage can be expected to bring 11 and even 12- 
month shipping seasons to northern growing 
sections. I think this is not only possible, but 


inevitable. 


Tomorrow must and will see fresh packers do a 
better job of grading and certainly of sizing. My 
feeling is that there should be compulsory 
inspection and a continuing improvement in 
grade and size standards. I’m convinced that 
tomorrow should find round potatoes for the 
fresh market more strictly sized with a two and 


one-eighth or two and one-quarter 


minimum. 


inch 


citrus products is required by 
state law in Florida, and of 
some fruits and vegetables in 
other states. But for the most 
part, inspection is voluntary and 
is made because the grower or 
shipper requests it. 
Follows Crops 

When the citrus season in 

Florida ends, about the last of 


May, Jack moves to Georgia to 
work for the Georgia 
Department of Agriculture 
inspecting peaches. In June he 
may be employed by the 
Virginia or Delaware 
Department of Agriculture to 
inspect potatoes and various 
vegetables for the fresh market 
or processing. 


TEXAS: Sample of freshly-harvested carrots is sized at a 
Texas processing plant by a USDA grader. 





New Mexico Apples 


FARMINGTON, N. M. — 
Developments in the apple 
industry during the past few 
years indicate the strong 
possibility that apple 
production will come back in 
San Juan County. 

Three new heating systems 
were installed last spring and 
other orchard farmers 
increased their units. Fifty to 60 
units per acre are being 
installed in most orchards. 

“Much is being done to 
rehabiliate old orchards as well 
as planting new ones in the 
county,” county agent Austin 
Albert said. ‘‘Old style varieties 
are being taken out and 
replaced with varieties more 
suitable to today’s market. 
Some of the trees winter 
damaged in 1961 have been 
eliminated. Others are going 
through a progress of rotation 
by taking out several rows each 
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year, resting the land a year, 
and replanting with semi- 
dwarfing rootstocks and 
popular strains of Red Dome, 
Golden Delicious, and Red 
Delicious.”’ 

Growers in the county 
established a_ horticultural 
society with the objective to 
rebuild the apple industry and 
aid fruit growers. They 
established a county board of 
horticultural commissioners in 
May to aid and back up their 
work. 





Generally found growing 
throughout Central and 
Southern Florida are limes, 
from Southeastern Asia; 
papaya, from Central America; 
mangos, from India to Mexico 
and into Florida in 1833; and 
avocados, brought from Central 
and South America by the 
Spanish. 

Florida also produces honey 
and beeswax. This industry is 
primarily centered around the 
Central Florida citrus belt, but 
there are segments found in the 
northwest and_ southeast 
sections of the state. 


And by July 4, he’s likely to 
be in Michigan for the cherry 
season. 


Jack Jones is a symbol for 
more than 600 country shipping 
point i on the East 
Coast who travel from state to 
state each year to help in the 
marketing of tons of perishable 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Last season, of 550 inspectors 
working in Florida during the 
winter, about 450 later traveled 
to other states. 

Some followed Jack’s route. 
Some inspected potatoes in 
Alabama and a variety of 
vegetables for the fresh market 
or processing—from sweet 
potatoes to carrots to 
peaches—in Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, 
Maryland, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Some inspectors 


worked in the Midwest, 
checking tomatoes and other 
roducts for processing in Ohio, 
, Illinois and Michigan. 
Others inspected apples in 
Virginia, West Virginia, New 
York, Maryland and 
Delaware—or beets, beans and 
cauliflower in New York—or 
mushrooms in Pennsylvania 
and asparagus in New Jersey. 
The traveling inspector has to 
be a pretty knowledgeable man: 
He may have to know the 
qualities and defects to look for 
in several fruits and vegetables, 
or in some instances up to 40 or 
more, and he’s got to be a 
competent, impartial judge. 
Growers and shippers of 
fruits and vegetables for the 
fresh market or for processing 
depend on his accurate 
inspection and grading so they 
can get a fair price for the 


quality of produce they have for 
sale. 


Traveling inspectors are part 
of the force of about 4,200 men 
in the Federal-State Inspection 
Service operated nationwide by 
C&MS in cooperation with state 
departments of agriculture or 
other state agencies. Shippers 
and packers who want to have 
their produce inspected pay a 
fee, established by the state 
agency, to cover the costs of 
inspection. 

C&MS’ Fruit and Vegetable 
Division helps supervise and 
train the federal-state 
inspectors, and also helps the 
man and the job get together 
when seasonal peaks are over in 
one state and starting in 
another. The Washington, D. C., 
office acts as a_ central 
information bureau. 


coordinating the recruitment 
efforts of the state agencies and 
helping them to find the 
number of inspectors they need. 

Some states use shipping 
point inspectors all year 
*round—at inspection or other 
jobs—but many states need 
inspectors only for peak season 
work. And when a crop of fruits 
and vegetables is ready to 
harvest, they need help fast. 
That’s where the traveling 
inspectors come in. It’s not an 
easy job, but many young men 
travel the inspection circuit 
each year. Some _ inspectors 
have been on the job for 30 or 
40 years. 

They must take pride in 
knowing they’re helping get 
good-quality fruits and 
vegetables to market, to the 
processing plant, and eventually 
to the consumer. 
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PRODUCTION - SHIPPING AREAS 


the 


CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA 
heritag 


Heritage is a birthright. It bestows, at one and the same time, rights, status 
and responsibilities. 





The mountains, the valleys and the desert were there. So, too, were the begin- 
ning accomplishments of more than a century of pioneering forefathers. Finally, 
there was rich soil and unmatched, equable climate. 





With this heritage, starting around three-quarters of a century ago, a few 
men made the first moves toward adapting the natural bounties of California 
and Arizona into the emerging objective of providing all fresh fruits and vege- 
tables to all the Nation, around the calendar. The few were, as the years 
advanced, joined by many more. 


The rights have through the years been aggressively and, in most instances, 
scrupulously actuated. The status today is soberly and modestly accepted. The 
responsibilities encompass, in the days ahead, continuance and strenghtening 
of this heritage. Every man who has participated can gaze with pride at his 
own particular area or areas on this map and honestly say: 





“The lot is fallen to me in fair ground; yea, | have a goodly heritage.’’* 


* Psalms XVI 





SAN FRANCISCO 








fli, 





FRUIT 


VEGETABLES LOS ANGELES 


BOTH 




















21. SAN DIEGO COUNTY 
avocados, lemons, oranges 
cabbage, celery, cucumbers, peppers 


1. TULELAKE-BUTTE VALLEY 8. SALINAS-WATSONVILLE-KING CITY 13. SOUTHERN SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


potatoes, onions strawberries 


2. SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
apricots, peaches, pears, plums 
honeydews, mixed melons, tomatoes 
watermelons, lettuce 

3. SIERRA MOUNTAIN AREA 
pears, plums, peaches, apples 

4. CALIFORNIA NORTH COAST 
pears, apples, grapes 

5. FREMONT-SAN JOSE 
pears, apricots, strawberries, cherries, 
lettuce, cauliflower, broccoli, celery, 
corn, peppers, tomatoes 

6. SANTA CRUZ-SAN MATEO COAST 
Brussels sprouts, artichokes, broccoli, 
cauliflower 

7. GILROY-HOLLISTER 
corn, garlic, onions, lettuce, 
peppers, peas 


lettuce, celery, cabbage, cauliflower, carrots, 
broccoli, artichokes, tomatoes and a complete 
variety of other mixed vegetables 


9. STOCKTON-DELTA-LODI 
grapes, plums, cherries 
asparagus, tomatoes, potatoes, onions, 
corn, peas 

10. NORTHERN SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
apricots, grapes, nectarines, peaches, plums 
tomatoes, honeydews, mixed melons sweet potatoes, 
watermelons, peppers 

11. SAN JOAQUIN WEST SIDE 
cantaloupes, honeydews, mixed melons, 
lettuce, tomatoes, peppers 

12. CENTRAL SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
apricots, figs, grapes, lemons, nectarines, 
oranges, peaches, persimmons, plums, pome- 
granates tomatoes and various spring vegetables 


tomato 
grapes, nectarines, oranges, peaches plums omatoes 


potatoes, sweet corn, cantaloupes, mixed 
melons, lettuce, onions, watermelons 


14. SANTA MARIA-GUADALUPE-OCEANO 


celery, lettuce, cauliflower, artichokes 
broccoli, strawberries, cabbage, carrots 
potatoes, mixed vegetables 
15. SOUTHERN SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 
lemons, oranges 
16. OXNARD-VENTURA 
strawberries, oranges 
broccoli, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower 
celery, lettuce, tomatoes, mixed vegetables 
17. ANTELOPE VALLEY 
cantaloupes, onions, potatoes 
18. LOS ANGELES-ORANGE 
avocados, oranges, strawberries 
celery, cabbage, mixed vegetables 
19. CHINO-ONTARIO 
oranges 
potatoes, omon: 


20. COACHELLA VALLEY 
dates, grapes, grapefruit, tangerines 
carrots, green onions, radishes 
mixed vegetables 
. IMPERIAL VALLEY 
grapefruit 
lettuce, asparagus, cantaloupes, water 
melons, carrots, cabbage, garlic, mixed 
melons, tomatoes, mixed vegetables 
26. BLYTHE-PARKER 
lettuce, cantaloupes, onions, watermelons 
25. YUMA VALLEY 
oranges, lemons grapefruit tangerines 
lettuce, cantaloupes, romaine, cabbage 
24. PHOENIX-CENTRAL ARIZONA 
grapes, oranges, grapefruit, tangerines 
lettuce, potatoes, onions, cabbage 
carrots watermelons green onions 
mixed vegetables, sweet potatoes 
. WILLCOX EASTERN ARIZONA 


lettuce 
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**Bring Me Men to 


Neither Sam Walter Foss (1858-1911), 
who supposedly orginated these words in 
The Coming American, or Irving Stone, 


who borrowed them as the title for a most 
articulate history of the taming of the 
West, was thinking much about the 
produce business. 
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Admiral Packing Co., Salinas, Calif... . . 

Robert Alameda Co., Salinas, Calif. 

Bud Antle, Inc., Salinas, Calif 

A. Arena & Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Artco Distributors, Ine., Glendale, Ariz 

Jack T. Baillie Co., Inc., Salinas, Calif 

Barr Packing Co., Sanger, Calif 

S. N. Beard & Co., Sanger, Calif 

Blue Goose, Inc., Fullerton, Gilif. 

Bodine Produce Co., Phoenix, Ariz 

Bonita Packing Co., Santa Maria, Calif. 

George Braunston, Inc., Los Angeles, Giif 

Mort Brown, Inc., Stockton, Calif 

Byrd Produce Co., Guadalupe, Calif 

California Artichoke & Vegetable Growers Corp., 
Castroville, Calif 


Firm 

J-B Distributing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kitty’s Vegetable Distributors, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif... . . 
Lake County Fruit Exchange, Kelseyville, Calif. 

A. Levy & J. Zentner Co., South San Francisco, Calif. 
E. M. Mallett, Inc., Stockton, Calif... . . 

Mann Packing Co., Inc., Salinas, Calif. 

H. H. Maulhardt Packing Co., Guadalupe, Calif. 
Mendelson-Zeller Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif 
Merced Tomato Growers Cooperative, Merced, Calif. 
Merit Packing Co., Salinas, Calif 

Meyer Tomatoes, King City, Calif. 

Nish Noroian Farms, Blythe, Calif 

J. R. Norton Co., Glendale, Ariz 

Nunes Bros. of California, Inc., Salinas, Gif 

Larry Ober Co., Delano, Calif 

Oceano Packing Co., Oceano, Calif 


California Coastal Farms, Inc., Salinas, Calif 

Central California Tomato Growers Co-op.., Inc., 
Merced, Calif. 

Lee A. Consaul Co, Inc., Yuma, Ariz 

J.J. Crosetti Co., Watsonville, Calif. 

Deardorff-Jackson Co., Oxnard, Calif 


Del Mar Packing Co., Oxnard, Calif 


Driscoll Strawberry Associates, Inc., Gilroy, Calif 


Oshita, Inc., Salinas, Calif. 


Elmco Vineyards, Inc., Portervill , Calif. 

G. A. C. Produce Co., Inc., Nogales, Ariz. 

The Garin Co., Salinas, Calif. . . 

General Potato & Onion Distributors, Ltd., Stockton, Calif... 
Charles E. Gilb Co., Los Angeles, Calif 

Richard A. Glass Co., Inc., Indio, Calif. 

Golden Y Growers, Yuma, Ariz. : 
Growers Exchange, Inc., Glendale, Ariz. 

Harden Farms of California, Salinas, Calif 

A. Harrison Co. Distributors, Nogales, Ariz 
Heggblade-Marguleas Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
F.H. Hogue Produce Co., Yuma, Ariz 

Walter Holm & Company, Nogales, Ariz 





EVERYTHING'S 
COMPARATIVE 


when you were nineteen, 
anyone ‘“‘fifty’’ seemed 


ancient ... 


but when you became 
fifty ... ! 
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BLUE GOOSE GROWERS, INC. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


MAINE POTATO GROWERS, INC. 


Presque Isle, Maine 


BLUE GOOSE GROWERS, INC. 
Orlando, Florida 


POOLEY FRUIT COMPANY 
Hood River, Oregon 


BLUE MOUNTAIN GROWERS, INC. 


Milton-Freewater, oregon 


SKOOKUM PACKERS ASSOCIATION 
Wenatchee, Washington 


CALAVO WESTERN FRUIT SALES CO. 


Los Angeles, California Fresno, California 


IDAHO POTATO GROWERS, INC. 


Idaho Falls, Idaho San Francisco, California 


LYMAN WRIGHT & SONS 
Monte Vista. Colorado 


WASHINGTON-OREGON-IDAHO FOODS 


Vancouver, Washington 





AMERICAN NATIONAL PROCESSORS, INC. 








Omega Produce Company, Nogales, Ariz. 


Pacific Farm Company, Firebaugh, Calif 

Pam Pak Distributors, Inc., Fresno, Calif. 

Perez Bros., Crows Landing, Calif 

Phelan & Taylor Produce Co., Inc., Oceano, Calif. 
Phoenix Vegetable Distributors, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pismo-Oceano Vegetable Exchange, Oceano, Calif. 
Pure Gold, Inc., Redlands, Calif. 

Salinas Lettuce Farmers Cooperative, Salinas, Calif... . . . 
Schoenburg Bros. Produce Co., Inc., Salinas, Calif. 
State Produce Brokers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 
Sunkist Growers, Los Angeles, Gilif 

Gregg Surabian Packing Co., Reedley, Calif 

Ta-De Distributing Co., Nogales, Ariz. 

Trankina, Hatanaka & Ota, Stockton, Calif. 
Turlock Fruit Co., Turlock, Calif. 

The Turner Co., Guadalupe, Calif 

United Packing Co., Fresno, Calif. 

West Coast Farms, Watsonville, Glif 

Western Produce Co., Inc., Nogales, Ariz 

Wileman Bros. & Elliott, Inc., Cutler, Calif. 





Why It’s 
Called 
‘Iceberg’ 


How head lettuce came to be 
called ‘‘Iceberg”’ is very simple. 

When first shipments of 
lettuce were made from the Los 
Angeles area about 1903, 
shippers quickly learned that to 
keep the product in reasonably 
field-fresh condition during 
transport to eastern markets, it 
was necessary to line crates 
with water-resistant paper, then 
place crushed ice between the 
layers of lettuce. 


Eastern receivers, seeing the 
large, crinkly, green heads 
covered with ice, dubbed the 
California lettuce ‘‘icebergs”’ 
and subsequently settled on the 
name ‘“‘Iceberg.”. The name 
stuck. 


Prior to about 1900, head 
lettuce was unknown anywhere 
in the United States. While head 
lettuce is actually the oldest of 
al! lettuce types, and its health 
values were recognized even 
before the days of Christ, the 
first modern mention of head 
lettuce was made in Italy in the 
17th century, where it was 
called ‘‘Neapolitan cabbage.” 
Later the English called it 
‘“‘Webb’s Wonderful,’ but the 
French stuck to the Italian 
name. Here in the United States 
only leaf lettuce and _ soft- 
headed strains such as “Big 
Boston" and ‘‘Simpson’’ were 
known until around 1900. 


Somewhere around that year 
Henry Musser, a Los Angeles 
seedsman who contributed 
much to the development of 
commercial vegetable seeds 
and to California’s vegetable 
industry, brought from France 
the first head lettuce. Some of 
the seed was given to A. A 
Gast. father of Ross H. Gast of 
Western Growers Association 
to try. Mr. Musser named the 
variety ‘‘Los Angeles Market: 
and at about the same time in 
New York, Peter Henderson 
brought over from France 
another strain which he called 
“Wonderful” or “New York 
Special.” 


It didn’t take long for other 
California and Arizona areas to 
take over the lettuce production 
and shipping activity from Los 
Angeles county. to build it into 
what is today probably the 
second largest volume item in 
fresh fruit and vegetable 
merchandising. 


Imperial valley shipped 28 
cars in the 1915 season, by 1920 
was shipping 8.000 between 
December and March. About 
the latter time central 
California, notably the Salinas- 
Watsonville district. took over 
the fall and spring seasons and. 
with measurable assistance 
from other central and northern 
California areas. has supplied 
the great bulk of national 
supply ever since. Arizona, both 
the Phoenix district and Yuma 
valley. shipped their first cars in 


Mpa # npelbe iemmgty dt A. 
anc yegetable producers in California and 
Arizona have not only matched the 
majesty and the awesomeness of the 
mountains. T have also solved the 
intricate problems and _ individual 
characteristics of the — and have 
resolved the fearsome challenge of the 
desert. 

Furthermore, they haven't 
accomplished this by themselves. They've 
leaned heavily, as they would be the first 
to admit, on many other ‘mountain 
matchers.”” Equally imaginative and 
forceful people such as the men of the 
railroads, of seeds, containers, and a 
dozen other industries have contributed 
mightily. Government entities have in 
more recent years played an increasingly, 
contributory role. 

On this and on following pages The 
Packer has attempted to record the 
Yesterday-Today-Tomorrow of the 
California-Arizona producing districts. 
Today — from a most meager beginning 
some 75 years ago — these areas supply 
around one-half of this country’s daily 
supply of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

™ Packer, in addition to its familiar 
function of industry reporter, today 
assumes something of the role of 
historian as well as of prophet. Our 
readers, keeping this in mind, may well 
find the advertising messages of 
California-Arizona grower-shippers on 
these pages provide just as revealing a 


Match My Mountains” 


look into the past and the future as do our 
own editorial reports. 
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California-Arizona Heritage 
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California-Arizona History, 1550-1850 





Spain Originated Demand, but Franciscan 


Fathers Were the First Real Producers 


By ROSS H. GAST 

(This is the first of four 
articles covering the history of 
vegetables and melons in 
California and Arizona from 
1550 up until today. Mrs. Gast, 
one of the most articulate 
agricultural writers and 
observers on the western scene, 
originally prepared the first 
three reports for the Western 
Grower & Shipper, of which he 
former publisher, in 1945. 
The fourth report, completing 
the picture as of 1968, was 
prepared at the special request 
of The Packer’s editors for its 
75th anniversary issue.) 

Four hundred years ago, a 
Portuguese sailor in the pay of 
Spain, Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo 
by name, was sent on a voyage 
north from Navidad. Mexico, to 
seek a safe haven where the 
Manilla galleons could rest on 
their long journey home 
across the Pacific, an an- 
-chorage where their scurvy 
ridden crews might seek plants 
and other fresh foods ashore 
He was the first to land in what 
is now California 

The reason for Cabrillo’s 
voyage, and others that 
followed, was in effort to offset 
a problem in sea travel. Due to 
prevailing winds and currents, 
it was not difficult for the 
Manila galleons to sail almost 
directly west along the 20th 
parallel from Acapulco or 
Navidad, on the west coast of 
Mexico, to the Philippines. But 
the return voyage was a 
different matter; it took many 
months to make the trip even 
after a new return route was 
discovered, a ‘‘track’’ wiich 
took them north and east from 
Manila on a great circle. 
through the Marianas and the 
Bonins, thence across the 
Pacific where they approached 
the American coast roughly at 
what is now northwestern 
United States. They them came 
down the coast to make 
Acapulco. It was because food 
supplies became short on the 
long journey home from the 
Philippines that a harbor in 
California was sought. 

But the first visitors found 
very little in the way of edible 
plants in California, for the 
natives had no _ agriculture 
whatsoever. As a matter of fact, 
early explorers had little good 
to say about the land which, 
according to legend. was 
beautiful beyond description. 


On the other hand. first 
explorers in Arizona found the 
natives growing crops: Spanish 
soldiers had entered what is 
now Arizona even _ before 
California was discovered. 
Ethnologists explain that 
California natives were 
backward because they had no 
contact with other peoples: 
they were hemmed in one side 
by a high mountain range and 
on the other by the sea. 


The earliest record of garden 
seeds being brought into 
California was through the 
Franciscan fathers. when San 
Diego Mission was established 
in 1769, and other Missions 
during the next two decades. 
However, it is quite possible 
that seeds were left here much 
earlier by the English pirate 
who afterward became Sir 
Francis Drake. He landed on 
the Marin County Coast in 1579. 
only 37 years after the discovery 
of California, and in the 
characteristic fashion of 
Englishmen of every 
generation, proceeded to take 


possession of the land in the 
name of the Crown. 

Although he was made 
respectable with a title. Drake 
was just a freebooter with a 
jackpot complex. On his second 
voyage to the Pacific, he looted 
towns and churches along the 
west coast of South America 
and Mexico and when things got 
too hot for him he sought haven 
on the California coast where he 
might allow his crew to 
recuperate and repair his ship. 
As most of the early English 
voyagers, particularly 
privateers, carried trees and 
seeds to plant on the coasts and 
islands which they frequented, 
it is very possible that Drake 
left some seed behind when he 
sailed from his temporary 
anchorage in California, a spot 
now called Drake's Bay, for he 
had been on very friendly terms 
with the natives. 

Much has been said about the 
Mission gardens, but there are 
few authentic records of their 
efforts with garden vegetables. 
They planted all of the fruits 
and vines — particularly the 
latter, and Mission gardens 
were often mentioned by 
visitors of the period for their 
assortment of medicinal and 
cooking herbs. and for cereals 
and legumes. 

The first foreigner’ to 
officially visit California after 
the establishment of the 
Missions was Jean Francois 
Galaup De la Perouse, French 
explorer, who called at 
Monterey on his cruise around 
the world during the years 1785- 
1788. The great English 
navigator, Capt. Cook, had 
made his historic voyages only a 
decade before, discovering 
Hawaii and many other lands in 
the Pacific. The French were 
anxious to hang their sign on 
anything that might be left 

Sauerkraut On Map 

Parenthetically. it may be of 
interest to many that Capt. 
Cook was the first world 
traveller to beat the scurvy 
meance. The very problem that 
brought about the discovery and 
early exploration of California 
— the need by ship's crews of 
fresh foods and the scourge of 
every voyager on the oceans of 
the world, the dreaded scurvy 
which came from a vitamin- 
scarce diet. was studied by 
Capt. Cook in preparation for 
his world cruises. and as a 
result, he selected sauerkraut as 
the best anti-scorbutic 
available. He processed tons of 
cabbage and fed his crews 
sauerkraut until it ran out of 
their ears. But he never lost a 
man from scurvy. He also 
favored dried lemon juice and 
spruce beer. But sauerkraut. 
the formula for which he 
borrowed from the Germans. 
was credited with keeping the 
men in good health 

Only a few years _ before. 
Admiral Anson. of the Roval 
Navy. on a voyage across the 
Pacific, lost the larger 
percentage of his crew and 
passengers from scurvy. and it 
was not uncommon at that time 
to find a ‘death ship” floating 
helplessly at sea, with all hands 
dead from lack of fresh food. 

La Perouse was also a 
‘“‘model’’ explorer. and 
preparations for his world 
cruises were as complete. if not 
more carefully organized than 
those of Capt. Cook. He had a 
“garden department” on board. 
with a competent gardener in 
charge, with fruit trees. vines 
and garden seeds of all kinds. 
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especially packaged to insure 
keeping. These were for 
distribution among natives of 
such lands as might be visited, 
and for planting by ship's crews 
in case the ships were detained 
overlong in any one place. 
Brought Head Lettuce 

Up Salinas way, they will tell 
you that a man by the name of 
Hutchins was the first to grow 
head lettuce in  Salinas- 
Watsonville district, about 1917. 
As a matter of fact, this type of 
lettuce was brought to 
California by Perouse in 1786, 
and given to the Mission fathers 
to plant at Carmel Mission! The 
district might logically claim to 
be the first to have grown head 
lettuce, as well as say with 
absolute authority that it is now 
the leading lettuce producing 
section in the nation. 


La Perouse noted that the 
climate of California was much 
like his own Southern France, 
and was generous in giving the 
Mission fathers at Carmel from 
his carefully selected collection 
of vegetable seeds and fruit 
trees. 

“This land possesses (he said) 

. an unexpressable fertility; 
farinaceous roots and seeds of 
all kinds abundantly prosper 
there; we enriched the 
Missionaries and Governor's 
gardens with different grains 
and seeds which were brought 
from Paris; they were in a high 
state of preservation and will 
procure them new enjoyment.” 

He chides the “missionaries” 
for not utilizing the waters of 
the Carmel River for irrigating 
the Mission gardens (as they 
later did) and instructed his 


gardener, M. Colegnon, to give 
them some “Chili potatoes, 
very perfectly preserved. ‘I 
believe (La Perouse says) that 
this was not the least valuable 
of our presents and that this 
root will thrive very well in 
those light and very fertile lands 
in the vicinity of Monterey." 
Some of the vegetable seeds 
in La _ Perouse’s_ collection 
were: ‘Artichokes, white and 
purple; melons of different 
kinds; watermelons, red and 
white; celery of different 
varieties; lettuce (head or 
cabbage) ‘Roman’ lettuce and 
small lettuce for cutting; 
endive, or wild chicory; onions, 
red and white; turnips and 
radishes; potatoes; carrots of 
divers varieties, parsnips, beets. 
beans, peas, chick peas, kidney 
beans, fenugreek (Henry Garin 


to note) and vetches, white and 
black.’’ Others mentioned were 
white mustard, eggplant. 
cabbages, red and _ white: 
cucumbers, chard, sweet 
potatoes and calabash gourd. 

A few weeks ago, the writer 
found artichokes growing 
commercially on the lands of 
the old Carmel Mission gardens. 

In return for his gift of seeds, 
La Perouse found some 
additions to his larder: 

“The gardens of the governor 
and the Mission were filled with 
a number of pot herbs which 
were gathered for us, and our 
ships; company had not in any 
country met with so great a 
quantity of pulse.” 

With the development of the 
Missions, and Spanish colonists’ 
gardens with seeds from South 

(Continued on Page 6) 


New Varieties Brought 
Growth for Calif. Lemons 


Lemon production in the 
United States was actually first 
established in Florida, which 
was shipping about 150,000 
boxes annually when the great 
freeze of 1894-1895 struck. 
Florida operators, already 
experiencing production 
difficulties. never revived the 
lemon industry. 


In California, lemons had 
been grown since their 
introduction by the mission 
padres late in the 1700s. 
Commercially, however. the 
lime was considered the most 
promising fruit as late as 1870. 
and those lemons available 
faced tough competition from 
importations from Italy. 


The tremendous development 
of the California lemon industry 
came only after the 
introduction and selection of 
good varieties and the discovery 
of proper methods of picking 
and curing, a development 
which started taking place 
about 1880 with the 
introduction of the Lisbon and 
Eureka varieites. Much credit 


for the preliminary 
experimental work and 
development of curing storage 
methods is given to G.W. 
Carcelon, an early pioneer who. 
settled in the Rivdrside area of 
California around 1872. 


Lemons are believed to be a 
native of the warm districts to 
the east of the Himalayas in 
northern Burma and southern 
China. First seedlings were 
apparently taken to Italy from 
Palestine in the 13th century. 
and Italian culture was well 
along in the 1600s. The lemon 
was first introduced to the New 
World on the island of Haiti. 
apparently by Columbus in 
1493. Its cultivation spread from 
there to other islands of the 
West Indies and to the 
mainland. One variety. the 
Rough lemon, grew wild in the 
southern part of Florida and on 
some of the islands in the West 
Indies. 


Most lemons used in the 


United States up until 1890 were 
imported from Italy. 
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Date Growers Go to Automatic Packaging 


PITTING MACHINE Pitting machines were 
introduced by the California Date Growers 
Assn. several years ago. Pitting machines 
are shown at left. In machine here trays are 
placed under dates so they can be shaken to 
separate the dates. Trays are then pulled 
placing dates on automatic belt. 


BAGGING EQUIPMENT — Dates proceed to bagging machine above, after 


ELECTRONIC WEIGHING — In the next 
step dates are automatically fed from belt 
to a battery of electronically controlled 
weighing machines, at right. They come 
through these machines 24-ounces at a time. 


weighing. 


Machine also seals clear film bag and drops them to belt shown in foreground. 


FINAL PACKAGING — Film bags move 
into cardboard outer covering which is 
then automatically folded over bags and 


THE OLD WAY — When dates were packed 
in plastic cups, as shown at left, they had to 
be mashed by hand into the cups to get 
the lid on. This destroyed the individual 
freshness and plumpness of the dates. 





fastened, leaving top of bag exposed so 
dates can be viewed and even squeezed 
by consumer. The package thus has film 
window. 


HARVEY AMOS, left, director of Marketing 
for California Date Growers Association, 
and Corey Clark and Don Gehring, execu- 
tives of Smock-Wadell, Inc., the associa- 
tion’s advertising and promotion agency, 
are seen with the new “Cal Date” brand 
insignia and some of the new packages, 
called Vista-Paks. 


INDIO, CALIF. — Working on the concept California dates 
appeal to housewives most when displayed on retail produce 
stands as a fresh produce item, California Date Growers Assn., Inc. 
has switched to a new package this season, designed to emphasize 
attractiveness of this fruit. 

The idea was the brainchild of Harvey Amos, director of 
marketing. Amos developed a marketing program last season 
pushing dates more as a produce item rather than confining it to 
the processed food shelves of retail stores. The resulting increased 
flow of dates through produce departments illustrated the value of 
this marketing approach, and encouraged him to decide on 
development of a new package. - 

A few years ago California Date Growers Assn. introduced a 
plastic cup for its dates. While this gained recognition as a produce 
display item, it had some serious disadvantages, Amos Points out. 

“It looked too much like a hardware item,”’ he said. 

Lids popped off, cups sometimes broke and there were pilferage 
losses in stores when shoppers would sometimes remove a lid and 
eat some of the tasty contents. They were also hard to stack and 
took up too much space. 

The new package, called Vista-Pak, was developed by produce 
people at the store level in co-operation with the association and 
Container Corporation of America. 

Dates are packed in a clear film bag which then fits into a 
cardboard container leaving the top of the bag exposed so 
customers can not only see the dates clearly but can even squeeze 
them to know they are fresh. 

Colors of the cardboard were selected to be compatible with all 
other items in produce display — not too bright — so as not to 
distract from other items and make the dates stand out. 

The package, now starting to make its appearance in retail 
produce displays, was test-marketed in key afeas around the 
country several months ago. Supported by a national advertising 
and promotion campaign, California, Date Growers Assn. officials 
see a bright future for this package as a produce seller. 

In shipping, one of the advantages is that 44,000 pounds can be 
loaded on a truck compared with 30,000 pounds of cups. 

The association virtually spent a small fortune in setting up fully 
automatic equipment for the new package. Dates are not touched 
by hand in this process from the time they are harvested until the 
final customer opens the package. Three automated lines each 
produce one package a second, much faster than the old cup 
packing lines in which the dates had to be squeezed by hand into 
the cups. 

California Date Growers, Inc. is a grower co-operative which 
handles the bigger part of the production from Coachella valley, 
which is the only place which has proved suitable thus far for 
commercial growing of dates in the United States. It has a long 
record, having been established in 1920. 

The marketing pattern has changed through the years and is still 
changing. The emphasis now is on f.o.b. sales and custom packing 
for some large private label distributors. 

The date industry in Coachella valley goes back more than 70 
years. The names of Walter T. Swingle, Bernard Johnson and W.L. 
Paul, whose grandson, Dick Paul, is one of the sales executives of 
California Date Growers Assn., are among those connected with 
the first date palms. 

Bernard John started the first privately owned date garden 69 
years ago with importation from North Africa of more than 100 off 
shoots of Deglet Noor variety. He planted them on a 10-acre plot. 
Then W.L. Paul formed an association to send an agent overseas 
to purchase offshoots. 


Franciscan Fathers First— 


(Continued from Page 4) 


America, Mexico and even 
Guam and the Philippines and 
with more careful attention to 
irrigation, California’s soil and 
climate began to show the great 
promise that it held for the 
future 


Vancouver visited Monterey 
in 1791, and secured provisions, 
and left more garden seeds, and 
in the next decade, the 
American flag was seen for the 
first time in California waters. 
The Russians, too, came south 
from their fur-trading base at 
Sitka, to secure fresh foods. 

Russian Fur Traders 

The haunting love story of a 
beautiful daughter of California 
and a dashing, persuasive 
Russian count had as _ its 
background the need for 
products of California. In 1806, 
Count’. Nicolai Rezanov, 
Imperial Inspector of Russia’s 
northeast settlements, was sent 
to San Francisco to secure food 
for the starving residents of 
Sitka. He called upon Don Jose 
Arguello, commandante of the 
Presidio of Yerbe. Buena and 
though his official mission did 
not progress favorably, he fell 
m in love with Conception, 
the commandante’s lovely 
daughter. Given some food 
supplies but no promise of 
official trade between the 
Spanish and Russian colonies, 
Rezanov sailed back to Sitka, 
and from there left for St. 
Petersburg to lay his story 
before the Spanish 
Ambassador. He perished on 
the journey across Siberia. 

For his trip to California, 
Rezanov purchased an 
American trading vessel that 
had touched port at Sitka. Its 
cargo included farm 
implements, which Rezanov 
left in California, the first 
improved equipment used 
there. 


Yankee Traders 

With the turn of the century, 
Russian and American fur 
traders became interested in 
the sea otter, which was to be 
found in great numbers along 
the coast of California and the 
so-called ‘Channel Islands.” 
However, the Spanish 
authorities did not welcome 
them, even socially, as they did 
Rezanov, at least at the 
presidios. Foreign ships, 


according to Spanish law, could 


not land at any port, except for 
supplies. This gave 


colonists and military 
personnel, who were not above 
a little conniving if it were safe 
— and profitable. 


Russian — American traders 
brought Aleutian hunters down 
from Sitka to hunt sea,otter in 
California waters. The usual 
technique was for the ship to 
sail into a California port, with 
her crew fairly drooling for food 
— outwardly at least. When the 
Spanish governor ordered the 
ship away, the Yankee shipper, 
perhaps a deacon in a Boston 
church, would protest that he 
was entirely without supplies 
and his crew starving, lying like 
a — Yankee trader. In most 
cases the softhearted Spaniards 
allowed the ship to anchor a few 
days, during which vegetables 
and other fresh foods were put 
aboard by day, and contraband 
furs by night. Then, after a 
baille (ball) or two, the fur ship 
would sail out of the bay, to 
pick up its hunters and such 
otter skins as they had secured 
at a rendezvous along the coast. 
For the Aleuts and their 
bidarkis (two-man skin canoes) 
had been landed for the hunt 
before entering the bay! In a 
few days this same ship would 
enter another harbor 200 miles 
further along the Coast, with its 
crew again starving for 
California’s limited supply of 
vitamin foods. 


But the Russians were still 
without an adequate food 
supply at Sitka, and when 
Spanish restrictions tightened 
up, even on contraband trading, 
the Russians set up their own 
colony in California. This was 
Ft. Ross, at Bodega Bay, 
established in 1812. The 
Russians were better farmers 
than the, Spanish-Californians, 
and had better equipment and 
were soon producing enough 
vegetables for their own use, 
with shipment of  non- 
perishables to the home colony 
at Sitka. 


Cruz is rich in_ supplies, 
probably on account of the 


vessels, whalers in particular, 
who not unfrequently touch 
there the last thing on leaving 
the Coast and take on what 
vegetables they require, the 
quantity of which is so 


rule, Californians had little time 
for new developments in 
agriculture. But “foreigners” 
were coming in. Though the 
first Americans whdo arrived 
overland would rather fight 
than farm, there were some 
whose avowed purpose was to 
til the soil, Among the 
foreigners was the Swiss, 
Sutter, who founded 
Sacramento in 1839. He was 
California’s first real 

, and for a few 
years, land development was 
Oe with the discovery of 
gold, almost everyone left the 
farms for the creeks and fresh 
foods were scarce. There were 
many cases of scurvy in the 


It was during the Gold Rush 
years that potatoes were 
brought into California from 
Hawaii. As a matter of fact, 
potato growing in Hawaii at 
that period suffered a boom 
that when broken by 
resumption of potato 
production in California, 
definitely set back many years 
the development of diversified 
farming in Hawaii. 

By 1849, the products of 
California’s market gardens, as 

by the Federal Census 
Bureau, were valued at $75,275. 
Among the items grown were 
9292 bushels of potatoes. 
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| California Grape Industry Has 
Remarkable Comeback esc 


By WINSTON GOSS 

California’s grape shipping 
deals, its wine and raisin 
industries must have been far 
from the thoughts of the 
Fathers at the San Diego 
Mission when they planted the 
first grape vines in California 
shortly after 1769 with cuttings 
from lower California (Mexico). 

Their first vineyard, which 
for years served as the center of 
distribution, was located at the 
Mission San Gabriel, founded in 
1771 and now located in the 
suburbs of Los Angeles. It was 
called the “mother vineyard.” 
From this vineyard cuttings 
were taken to all of the other 
Spanish missions where 
growing conditions were at all 
favorable. 

These and other interesting 
facts about the development of 
California’s grape industry were 
contained in a series of articles 
printed in 193839 in Blue 


Anchor, official publication of 
the California Fruit Exchange, 
authored by H. M. Butterfield, 
College of f Agriculture, 
University of California. 

The Mission variety has 


Paso” and ‘‘native grape,” the 
latter to differentiate it from 
other foreign varieties 
introduced during the American 
period. 

In 1858 a Mission grape vine 
in Santa Barbara county was 
reported to yield 5,000 bunches 
of about one pound each. The 
old vines grew to tremendous 
size during the years. One at 
Carpinteria, that died about 50 
years ago, was reported to have 
a trunk circumference of about 
nine feet. 

The Spanish rancho vineyards 
contained from a few to several 
acres of vines. In 1834 the San 
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Gabriel vineyard covered 20 
acres. When the first American 
fruit began to arrive 
shortly before 1840 the rancho 
vineyards began to blend with 
those of the newcomers. 

Butterfield reported that 
George C. Yount planted grapes 
at Yountville in 1838 and by 
1854 was making 1,000 gallons 
of wine every year, and that Dr. 
Hoover of Los Angeles had 

plantings in that county as early 
as 1858. In that same year, the 
Los Angeles Vineyard Company 
was well started on plantings 
around Anaheim in Orange 
county and records indicate it 
had around 500,000 vines set 
out. There were other 
substantial plantings around 
Riverside, San Gabriel and also 
in Napa and Sonoma counties. 
There were also many large size 
plantings in San Diego county. 

Strangely enough, the grape 
industry seems to have grown 
up in California and gone 
through its early stages 
anywhere and everywhere but 
in the San Joaquin valley. The 
California State Register for the 
years 1856 to 1858 showed that 
in the former year, out of 
around 1,500,000 vines in the 
state, approximately one-half of 
them were in Los Angeles and 
Orange counties, 150,000 in 
Santa Clara and most of the 
balance in Alameda, 
Sacramento and Yolo, Sonoma 
and Mendocino counties. 
Plantings increased steadily, 
mostly in those areas, and 
doubled between 1856 and 1858, 
after which there was a lull in 
plantings again stimulated by 
the arrival of overland rail 
facilities in 1869. Low prices hit 
the growers (not for the last 
time, however) in the 70s but 
between 1879 and 1881 another 
boom came along and the 
acreage to vineyards was again 
doubled. The tremendous 
expansion in San Joaquin valley 
of the few years preceding and 
succeeding 1920, followed by 
disastrously low prices, is close 
enough to the present to need 
no review here. 


While there was some 
shipping from Los Angeles 
county to San Francisco for the 
mines in 1857 at satisfactory 
returns, the first attempts to 
ship East were on_ the 
discouraging side. In 1873 
George C. Briggs of Davis 
pioneered the carlot shipping of 
California grapes to Chicago 
and New York by shipping 18 
carloads and taking $1,000 in 


red ink to show for his trail 
blazing. 

Briggs is, of course, not the 
only grape shipper during the 
past 95 years who has taken 
losses on California grapes and 
doubtless in the intervening 
years there have been many 
operators who would have been 
quite happy to have held losses 
to a mere $1,000 on a block of 18 


The unpleasant fact of an 
initial loss and subsequent 
deficits have not prevented 
development of an industry 
which now annually harvests a 
production of around 460,000 
acres of raisin, table and wine 
varieties. 

The current acreage is still 
less than the peak years of 1927 
and 1928 when the acreage total 
was around 578,000. 


As an industry the story of 
growing and distributing 
California grapes can be pretty 
well confined to the 20th 
century, even though there was 
a substantial acreage of grapes 
soon after 1800. 


Giving credit to any 
particular group of men for the 
growth and development of the 
fresh grape, raisin or wine 
industries would be extremely 
difficult. C. E. “Duke” 
Harding, founder of one of the 
leading grape distributing firms 
in the Fresno area, once 
summed it up this way: 

“It is one of those industries 
which has grown up through the 
efforts of small farmers 
scattered throughout the valley, 
sponsored in many cases of 
course, by various nursery 
companies selling trees and 
vines. Actually, it is just one of 
those industries which have 
grown up naturally by reason of 
the adaptability of climatic and 
soil conditions, together with 
the perservance of a lot of small 
farmers.” 


The fresh grape shipping deal 
has come a long ways since its 
early days in California, despite 
its ups and downs. The old Dons 
and all the other grape 
producers up to recent times 
didn’t have to worry about such 
things as boycotts but they did 
know to their sorrow, from time 
to time, an adverse relation 
between cost and price. The 
record shows that is an industry 
that has shown remarkable 
comeback powers after 
setbacks. It does not appear 
destined to change in this 
respect. 
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California Joined USDA Inspection in 1920 


One “fraternity” within the 
California fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry which has 
maintained a strong and steady 
camaraderie and esprit de corps 
for nearly a half century is the 
California Inspection Service. 
At the annual meeting of the 
group in Sacramento, in the 
years after the Service was 
activated in 1921, group 
photographs were always taken. 
The top photograph was in 
about 1923, the lower photo was 
taken in 1925. 

Even younger California 
fresh fruit and vegetable people 


will have no trouble identifying 
many of these men, some who 
are still in or retired from the 
California Department of 
Agriculture ranks, or who went 
on to become _ produce 
operators of substance. For 
example, in the top photograph 
there is T. Russ Merrill bottom 
row, (second from left), who 
founded Merrill Farms, 
Salinas; and to his left Ken R. 
Nutting, who founded K. R. 
Nutting Co., Salinas. Fifth from 
left is the late Sam Preston, for 
many years a representative of 
the Meyer Schuman Co. and 


The Schuman Co. 
shipping districts. 

In an agreement with USDA’s 
Bureau of Markets in 1920, G.H. 
Hecke, then director of the 
California State Department of 
Agriculture, established the 
first satisfactory method for 
operating a shipping point 
inspection service. 

The late Fred W. Read, later 
general manager of _ the 
California Fruit Exchange, 
headed up the shipping point 
inspection organization, 
assisted by L.J. Weishaar, who 
superivsed northern California 


in western 


operations; and H.H. Warner, 
now of Honolulu, who took over 
supervision of standardization 
work in southern California, 
headquartering at 271 
Wholesale Terminal Building, 
Los Angeles. Many others 
participated in the formative 
years of this important activity 
which was to have such an 
important part in the fresh fruit 
and vegetable standardization 
which in turn has been such an 
important factor in the 
nationwide recognition and 
acceptance of California 
perishables in succeeding years. 
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Land Promoters Touted Both Volume 
Size: San Francisco Market in 1858 


During the 1850’s the great 
influx of new population in the 
west gave farming, and 
especially intensive farming, its 
first real impetus. In 1859, 
Federal Census reports indicate 
that the value of California’s 
market garden produce was 
$1,161,855, and that potato 
production had jumped to 
1,789,463 bushels, with the yield 
of sweet potatoes 214,307 
bushels. 

This decade was featured by 
the “‘big vegetable” stores that 
came out of California. Perhaps 
a fore-runner of the colossal and 
super-colossal tendencies which 
have been noticeable in recent 
years in Hollywood. California 
papers vied with each other to 
report the size of vegetables 
grown in their respective 
communities. At agricultural 
fairs, too, the vegetable sections 
were the center of interest. 

Coincident with this 
interesting phenomenon was 
the starting of California’s first 
farm paper, and the coming to 
California of many colorful 
agricultural editors and writers, 
chief among them being Col. 
Warren, founder of the 
California Farmer, predecessor 
of the Pacific Rural Press. Col. 
Warren was master of the 
superlative in describing the 
products of California lands, as 
well as bitter invective for the 
state’s detractors, just as its 
present editor, the good John 
Pickett, 
California agriculture with his 
kindly, tempered, 
persuasive editorials. 

We have before us a random 
selection from the old farm 
magazine files of our library, a 
volume of the California 
Farmer, for 1858.” 

Commenting on the fact that 
the Edinburgh (Scotland) 
Review had expressed some 
doubt as to 
vegetables of gigantic size being 
exhibited at the California State 
Fair, calling such reports 
“‘Cyclopean grandeur of 
description,’’ Col. Warren says: 


Vegetable Craze 

“Should the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review ever so far 
humble himself as to look at the 
words I have the honor of 
stating here, let him read these 
Cyclopean facts: Since 1855, in a 
California State Fair, I have 
seen a beet that weighed 125 
pounds, a turnip that weighed 
upwards of 30 pounds, a corn- 
stalk 25 feet high, and pears that 
weighed four pounds apiece.”’ 

The same issue told of awards 
at the Fifth California State 
Fair, held at Marysville, in 
August, 1858. The vegetable 
classes were limited to 
potatoes, yams, tomatoes, 
pumpkins, squash, turnips, 
cabbage and pieplant. In the 
implement section, products of 
local manufacture were 
exhibited with T. Ogg Shaw, 
pioneer leader in this field, the 
winner of many awards. 

In the advertising columns, 
John Derrick, of Stockton, 
builder of Derrick’s Improved 
Patent Revolving Self- 
Regulating Windmill, offered 
his “mills, superior to all 
others,” as being able to raise 
water sufficient to irrigate two 
acres of garden vegetables,” 
using as power only the “sea 
breeze that extends over almost 
the entire state.” The largest 
size sold for only $45, with ‘‘the 
fans, running gear, traverse, 
and self regulating machinery 
all being of solid iron, firmly 
built together in one piece so as 
to prevent the possibility of 
getting out of order.” A lot of 
words, at least, for $45. 

Commission Merchants 

Several San Francisco 
commission merchants 
advertised their selling service 
for produce. Loomis, Harper & 
Stewart was a two-city firm, 
with Messrs. Loomis and 
Stewart in San Francisco, and 
Mr. Harper in Sacramento. 
“Farmers in the country are 
solicited to call and see us as we 
are now enabled to offer them 
great inducements, having 
constant communication 
between both cities and a house 
in each of them.” So read their 
advertisement, unobtrusively 
placed under the paper’s 
“Commission Cards’’ column. 

Mr. Thomas Day, at No. 188 
Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, advertised as 
representative of the New York 
seed house, J. M. Thornborn & 
Co., reminding his many 
customers of the fact that 
Thornburn vegetable seeds are 
warranted the same “fresh, 
pure and superior quality as 
have heretofore afforded such 
universal satisfaction,”’ and that 
“ten years experience has 
enabled us to become perfect in 
the careful and requisite 
packing of seeds for long 
voyages to California and 
Oregon, etc.” Today, nearly a 
hundred years later, a seedman 
having such large words in his 

] 


ably champions - 


reports of. 


vocabulary, would probably be 
looked upon by his customers as 
a slicker! 


In another column we note 
the name of another Warren — 
John Quincy Adams Warren, an 
agricultural promoter and 
writer, then late of the East 
Coast. Readers of Mark Twain 
will remember him as 
“Alphabet” Warren, of Twain’s 
“Sandwich Island Letters,” for 
after a somewhat turbulent 
career in California, he went to 
the Islands and became the 
spokesman for Hawaiian 
agriculture, temporarily at 
least. 


Produce Prices 
Turning to the market reports 
of the day, we see some of the 
retail prices at Washington 
Market, San_ Francisco: 
“Lettuce, doz. 50c; cucumbers, 
doz. 50c; green beans, 6c per 
pound; artichokes, per doz. 50c; 
cabbage and cauliflower, per 
doz. 50c (broccoli is mentioned, 
but no. price —- 

“Tomatoes, 2c per pound 

green peas, 6c per pound. ” 
all common garden 

vegetables were quoted. 
And before closing this 
interesting old file, we re will, for 
the benefit of  Salinas- 


Watsonville readers, quote from 
a news story: ‘Mackerel 
Catching in Monterey Bay — 
1 in great abundance 

e been taken on the Santa 
padeneet tho Shuidener ter 

- early part of this 
week... A party of five catchers, 
after a few hours fishing, 
returned with 800 macherel, 


salted away, made one and one- 
half barrels.” 

There is little doubt but that 
the five fishermen were early- 
day vegetable growers, for this 
story has a strangely familiar 
sound to one who has travelled 
much in the vegetable districts 
of California! 

The next decade was a 
troubled one, with the Civil War 
cutting off the flow of 
population to California to a 
large extent, and the recession 
of gold mining. Also, the state 
suffered severe drouths lasting 
years instead of months. By 
1869, no gain had been made in 
the value of vegetables 
produced in California, the 
Census showing this to be 
$1,059,799, with 2,049,227 


bushels of potatoes grown. 
Sonoma County led in vegetable 
gowns. then came Alameda, 
Francisco, Yuba, Solano, 
and Santa Clara Counties. 
Humbolt county ranked first in 
Irish potato growing. 
Civil War Period 
Grain farming and fruit 
growing saw great 
development, but, as_ the 
Census figures show, the 
production of vegetables, with 
outlets limited to local markets, 
had not as yet received serious 
attention. It was during this 
period that drainage of the 
great Delta area at the 
confluence of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers was 
begun, with lands given over to 
wheat growing, production of 
which was soon on an export 
basis. The development of this 
region to vegetables was to 
come later, awaiting the 
building of protective levees 
which, in the early days of the 
Delta, made farming a hazard. 
It was during the 1860's, 
however, that large numbers of 
Chinese laborers were brought 
into California. This race 
afterward contributed a good 
deal toward the development of 
the vegetable industry, both as 


laborers and as operators of 
market gardens. 

Shipment of the less 
perishable vegetables was made 
by steamer to Portland, British 
Columbia and other northwest 
points during the 1860’s and 
70’s, and also to a limited 
degree to South and Central 
America. By rail, there was 
some movement inland. 

Refrigerator Car 

It was the development of the 
refrigerator car, of course, that 
put California in the vegetable 
business on a big scale. Her 
natural advantages in 
production — the fact that most 
vegetables may be grown all the 
year in some sections of the 
state — has given scope to the 
industry, but it was the 
“reefer’’ that made it possible 
for California and Arizona to 
become the source of more than 
35 per cent of the carlot 
movement of vegetables in the 
United States. 

The first patent for a 
refrigerator car was issued to J. 
B. Sutherland, in 1867, and 
during the formative years in 
the development of the modern 
car, many strange devices were 
offered. Perhaps the first 


-successful car was the invention 


and 


of Williams Davis, patented in 
1868. It had tanks ranging along 
the sides of the car. In 1877, two 
“reefer’’ patents were issued, 
one to Joel Tiffany and the 
other to James Wickes. In light 
of recent developments, it is 
interesting to note that the 
Wickes car had an ice tank at 
one end only, and a fan, 
propelled by a belt driven by 
the axle of the car, was used to 
circulate the air. 

The refrigc:atos car 
companies were firs. organized 
in 1877, for the purpose of 
broadening the markets for 
California’s fruits and 
vegetables. In 1889, however, 
one contemporary account 
states that vegetables from the 
Sacramento Valley were not 
shipped much _ beyond 
Cheyenne and Denver, though 
there was an all-year ‘round 
movement, 

Though the first commercial 
use of the ‘‘reefer’’ was made in 
the 70’s, by 1900, equipment 
available was not adequate to 
carry perishables’ long 
distances. In late 1903, the late 
G. Harold Powell, for many 
years manager of Sunkist, and 
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Western Container Standardization Is Still in a Formative Stage 


While the California or 
Arizona fresh fruit and 
vegetable shipper who harvests 
today’s output does not have 
any problem of deciding what 
kind of box. carton, lug or flat 
he is going to pack the product 
in, tomorrow he may be using a 
different container. 

After 75 years of trial and 
error, the industry is still far 
from what it would consider 
perfect or even highly desirable 
container standardization. 
Research, development and 
changes both in materials, 
specifications and even broad 
philosophies. are constantly 
taking place. The concept of a 
single container for all fresh 
fruits and vegetables, originally 
voiced by Bud Antle at Salinas, 
Calif.. is far from being a dead 
issue in 1968. 

Through the first two-thirds 
of the California-Arizona 75 
years of fresh fruit and 
vegetable history. the great bulk 
of all of its products were 
packed and shipped in sawn, 
nailed wooden boxes or veneer 
baskets. Even when the canned 
goods industry, also 
traditionally a user of wooden 
boxes. made the complete 
switch to corrugated cartons in 
the 1920s. significance of the 
changeover was not noted in 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

At about the end of World 
War II. in the mid40s. however. 
corrugated began to come into 
the perishables picture. Citrus 
fruits went into cartons in a 
period of a few years about that 
time. Lettuce followed in the 
early ‘50s. Since’ then 
corrugated has been adapted 
wholly or partially to many 
other fresh fruits and 
vegetables. although the 
wooden container firmly holds 
its place in some commodity 
areas. 

Parenthetically. the 
palletization experience of the 
canned foods industry. which 
went almost completely to 
unitization from about 1962 to 
1965. is not likely to be 
duplicated in fresh fruits and 
vegetables. There is of course a 
lot of activity in the unitization 
field in California and Arizona 


shipping districts, as well as in 
the warehouses of chain stores 
and wholesalers throughout the 
country. It seems certain, 
however, that the palletization 
transition isn’t going to take 
place in a period of a few years. 

A brief review of the “pine 
shook industry” in ‘California 
and Arizona, on this occasion of 
The Packer's 75th, would seem 
quite timely. 

From 1860 to 1900 the 
industry in California enjoyed a 
gradual and rather pleasant 
growth. About 1896 there were 
between 15 and 20 factories 
which could be called major 
operators and their total 
volume probably ran around 
100,000,000 feet annually. This 
output went principally in fruit 
boxes and cannery cases. The 
business was seasonal to a high 
degree and apparently most 
sales were made direct from 
factory to customers. 

Rapid Growth 1890-1900 

By that time, however, the 
shook business was growing by 
leaps and bounds as demand 
from fruit and _ vegetable 
operators increased rapidly 


Competition became keen and 
around 1898, when one of the 
large fruit co-operatives failed. 
owing substantial amounts to 
some of the shook operators. 
the later famous Pine Box 
Manufacturers Agency was 
established by between 20 and 
25 box factory owners. The 
group included one Nevada and 
two Arizona factories. The 
Agency marketed all the output 
of its members and by 1908 was 
selling around 120,000,000 feet 
of shook annually, representing 
the bulk of the output from 
California factories. 

In the same year, the agency's 
name was changed to the 
California Pine Box and 
Lumber Company and various 
changes were made in the 
organization, largely as a result 
of the growing public sentiment 
against trusts which resulted in 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
Between 1908 and 1915. the 
California Pine Box and 
Lumber Company established 
warehouses at Los Angeles. 
Brawley. Watsonville. Fresno. 
Sacramento and San Jose and at 
that time was handling at least 





California Vegetable Union 


Active from 1901 to 20s 


Dominant name in_ the 
California vegetable industry 
from 1901 until at least the early 
‘20s was the California 
Vegetable Union. 

Herb S. (Dad) Hazeltine. long 
time ranking executive of the 
American Fruit Growers, Inc.. 
Los Angeles, during many years 
of his produce activity. was a 
founder of CVU. as well as the 
Golden West Co.. which only 
oldtimers will remember. Both 
companies were organized by 
former employees of the Earl 
Fruit Co. and the Fay Fruit Co.. 
which had been active in the 
vegetable shipping picture prior 
to the turn of the century. 

CVU operated in all available 
commodities and _ pioneered 
many districts such as_ the 
Smeltzer district near 
Huntington Beach in Orange 
County. which was California's 
principal celery producing area 





As I See 


Tomorrow... 


By Sal P. Candrilli 
Wakefern Food Corporation 
Shop Rite Supermarkets 
Elizabeth, N.J. 

Through the ultimate uses of 
the technological and scientific 
developments that have started 
to yield their tremendous 
progress. reaching for the **Far- 
Out” in the use of the 
imagination means going even 
beyond the obvious horizons of 
today. 

Let's examine a few of the 
realistic and the ‘‘Far-Out™ 
thoughts of 1993 in the fresh 
fruits and vegetable industry. 

A. Agriculture: Its progress 
in the development of disease 
controls — crop vields. varieties 
and changes to meet the ever 
demanding pressures for 
greater mechanization and 
transportation. 

B. Transportation: Certainly 
air freight — helicopter delivery 
service from grower to shipping 
point. from. distribution 
warehouses to super market 
Flying above the congestion of 
our modern. highways. A 
revolution in our railway 
delivery services of perishables 
with direct routings from 
growing areas to major 
distribution points throughout 


the country. 

C. Product Marketing: 
Industry wide product 
marketing to pre-sell on a 
national scale the National 
Brand concept applied to 
produce. to be realized through 
the combined efforts of grower 
and shipper. 


D. Merchandising: The 
entire function of every phase 
from grower to consumer, will 
find its adaptation to the needs 
of the consumer demands. The 
greatest of efforts being 
directed toward the 
“convenience” in ready-to-cook 
fresh produce. 


E. Home Appliances: With 
instant cooking — _ baking. 
boiling. roasting, now a reality. 
motivating greater use of fresh 
vegetables and fruits 
merchandised as ‘‘prepared for 
instant cooking.” 

F. Education: Our _— great 
universities will succumb to the 
need of the food industry's 
specialist. not only in 
agricultural majors. but also to 
award degrees in food retailing. 

There is no conclusion to 
these observations. but only a 
greater stimulation for ideas in 
merchandising 


from 1901 until about 1915. 

Hazeltine made a six-month 
survey in horse and buggy of the 
central coast and _ northern 
California areas in 1913, seeking 
best location for a _ celery 
growing area He was 
impressed with the Stockton- 
Delta area and that district. 
active in the celery picture 
starting about 1915. was the 
dominant California fall 
producing area untik about 1950. 
when celery began to be an 
increasingly important 
vegetable commodity in Salinas 
Valley 

Development of late winter 
and spring celery deals in 
southern California didn't start 
until about 1920. when El 
Monte and later Chula Vista 
became the dominant names in 
the spring area. as well as the 
Venice area in Los Angeles 
county 

Another historical note of 
interest is that until about 1934. 
all California celery was Golden 
Heart. or self-blanching. About 
1934-35 a limited acreage of 
Pascal type. now the 100 per 
cent celery grown anywhere. 
was planted around Chula 
Vista. 


80 per cent of the overall 
western production. 

However. the arrangement 
initiated in 1908 was not 
satisfactory and culminated in 
1915 in the complete re- 
organization of the marketing 
agency. Box factories associated 
with the older company, which 
had either been leased or 
owned since 1908. were turned 
back to their original owners. 
leases were terminated. and out 
of the reorganization emerged 
the California Pine Box 
Distributors (now Cal Pine 
Containers). a simple co- 
operative marketing agency 
acting as exclusive sales agent 
for its members. Durkng 1916 to 
1922 inclusive. the 
‘distributors’ marketed almost 
1,000,000.000 feet of shook in 
California, estimated to have 
been about 75 per cent of the 
total used by fruit. cannery and 
industrial shippers. 

Big Demand in First War 

During the years of World 
War I, there was such a demand 
for shook that factories were 
hard pressed to make deliveries 
of accepted orders. Prices were 
doubled, labor was scarce and 
the situation developed a great 
deal of new competition during 
the period. This situation 
persisted for at least two or 
three years after the war and 
around 1920 large contracts on 
orange shook were being made 
at as high as 32%2c a box. The 
Fruit Growers Supply 
Company. owned by _ the 
California Fruit Growers 
Exchange. which hac been 
operating the mill of the 
Northern California Lumber 
Company at Hilt since 1913. 
purchased a second box factory 
and sawmill at Susanville in 
1921 and is given substantial 
credit for causing shook prices 
to recede to normal levels. 

During the 20s. the shook 
wholesaler. operating in various 
producing districts. became a 
considerable source of volume 
to factories. Two other 
developments are of 
significance in about that time. 
One. the shift of canneries from 
wooden containers to fibre, and 
the second. the rapid growth of 
the vegetable shipping business 
and an increase of fresh 
deciduous fruits and grape 





BLUEPRINT 
Plan your move—the 
difference between a mob and 
an army is organization. 





shipments out of California. 
While shook manufacturers 
may have been hard hit by the 
loss of cannery business at first. 
this was more or less offset by 
the greater use of shook for 
shipping perishables. The 
combined shipments out of 
California of fresh apricots, 
cherries. grapes. peaches, 
pears, plums, prunes, carrots, 
cauliflower, celery, asparagus 
and lettuce rose from 57,659 
carloads in 1920 to 163.848 in 
1928 and to 166,115 in 1930, 
which incidentally was the peak 
vear of pine shook consumption 


in California with a volume of 
between 650,000,000 and 
700,000,000 feet. ‘ 

The period from 1931 until 
the late 30s was a comparatively 
chaotic one in lumber and 
shook circles. Production of 
perishables dropped off, shook 
volume decreased accordingly. 
and there was considerable 
Stress noted among small pine 
sawmill operators selling 40 per 
cent to 70 per cent of their cut 
to box factories. These 
conditions, coupled with the 
need for shippers to purchase in 
smaller lots. continued to favor 


the valley factories as against 
mountain factories operated in 
connection with sawmills and 
also favored the wholesalers 
having warehousing facilities. 
since their employees could 
operate closer control over 
credits and collections. 
60 Factories in 1933 

These conditions, however. 
caused some _ sawmills 
previously selling box lumber to 
install box factories and to seek 
selling outlets. By 1933 at least 
60 box factories were 
participating in the pine shook 
box in California. As a result of 


these new installations. the 
potential capacity of shook 
manufacturers in the area is 
probably considerably higher 
than it has yet reached. 

The NRA days came in 1933 
when vegetable shook was 
selling as low as $19 per 1.000 
and apparently brought a 
semblance of stabilization to 
the industry. Condititions 
improved in the late 30s and by 
1930. as they headed into World 
War II days. apparently most 
shook operators had been able 
to get their business on a 
reasonably satisfactory basis 




















it started in 


1950 


This organization is justifiably proud 
of the part it has played in the devel- 
opment of (a) the mixed vegetable 
industry in the Salinas-Watsonville- 
King City area, and (b) the introduc- 
tion of celery which was to become, 
in a few seasons, another major vege- 


table in 
World.” 


“the Salad Bowl 


of the 
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Today it’s 


1968 


Salinas-Watsonville-King City is alead- 
ing source for dozens of vegetable 
items grown here and in nearby areas. 
Years ago we said “Mixers are Our 
Business,” adding “If it is in season 
and grows in California, we'll get it 
for you.” These statements have never 
been more true than they are today. 


Tomorrow is 


1969... 


There’s nothing static about the mixed 
vegetable business. The greater the 
number of commodities, «he greater 
the challenge of varietal changes, 
harvesting and handling methods, 
new packs and containers, changing 
transportation forms and proper re- 
frigeration techniques. This company 
will be “on top” of all these things 


in 1969 and thereafter. 


TELEX 35-110 e@ Local ‘phone 422-5366 


JACK T. BAILLIE CO., P.O. Box 268, SALINAS, CALIF. 93901 
LD (408) 422-5721 (ss) JACK T. BAILLIE, BILL JOHNSON 








YESTERDAY was rewarding, TOMORROW is challenging... but... 





the emphasis is on TODAY at 


Trade Talk 
West... 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (From spot news items in The 
Packer's 50th anniversary edition, April 1943) 


...Premier showing of a color motion picture presenting the 
Hoak loading method was given at the Hotel Californian in Fresno 
by the Improved Carloading Company, developers of the 
carloading method which substantially changed loading practices 
of tree fruits, grapes and melons. 

...ELLIS H. SPIEGL, Salinas lettuce grower-shipper, announced 
that he would build a new dehydrating plant there to process 
vetetables for the U. S. Army and Navy and meanwhile would have 
the Ralph E. Myers Company pack his spring lettuce. 

...Identical bills were introduced into the Legislature at 
Sacramento which would permit state seizure of farm implements 
stored by Japanese who had been sent to relocation centers during 
World War II. 

... TED R. SUNSHINE, head of Pacific Coast Fruit Distributors. 
Los Angeles, announced that Mrs. Sunshine had presented him 
with a son, their second. 

...CHARLES GRAY, second class petty officer in the U. S. Navy. 
and previously and subsequently a buying broker, was married in 
Washington. D.C. to MISS DOROTHY SCHMOOL, ¢ hen 
employed by the War Department in 

..FLOYD J. HARKNESS of the United tacking Coiuipati,. 
recalling that in World War I shippers hacked holes in the ends of 
box cars to ship grapes when refrigerator cars were unavailable. 
doubted that the process could be repeated during World War Il. In 
the first place, he pointed out, the practice would be prohibited by 
a directive from the Office of Defense Transport, even if shippers 
could get priorities from the War Production Board to obtain axes 
and, even if they could. the Office of Price Administration would 


probably step in. 
f. 
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Land Promoters— 


{Continued from Page 9) 


in fact, a decline then was 
shown over the figure for 1869. 
But potato production had 
jumped to 4,550,565 bushels. 
Alameda and Santa Clara 
Counties led in vegetable 
growing, while San Joaquin, 
Solano, Humbolt and 
Sacramento Counties — three 
.of the Delta counties — lead in 
Irish potato production. 

In the 1880’s, the interest of 
California agriculture centered 
on fruit growing and shipping, 
and while there was some 
movement of vegetables, these 
crops saw their first business- 
like development during the 
decade 1890-1900. 

By 1880, the influx of 


Clara County now second. 

The ‘“Cyclopean grandeur’ 
a, which became 
m a part of California’s 
vegetable efforts 
during its infancy, came back 
with a bang in the 80’s, with 
vegetables — at least those 
exhibited at Fairs, bigger than 
ever before. 

It was the practice during the 
formative years of intensive 
agriculture in California, for 
eastern seed companies to offer 
premiums for the largest 
production from_ seed 
purchased from them, as a bait 
for customers. In San Luis 
Obispo County, the rich bottom 
lands of Arroyo Grande were 
being planted to vegetables, 
particularly potatoes and 
onions. This area, still an 
important production unit in 
California’s vegetable kingdom, 
was finally barred out of 
competition by the seed houses, 
and not without reason. They 


were confronted with an onion 
26% inches in circumference 
and weighing 6 pounds and 14 
ounces; with the record of 
66,915 pounds of onions from 
one acre. One hundred onions, 
taken from the same 7-acre 
tract, formed an exhibit, with a 
total weight of 408 pounds! 


The Arroyo Grande folks, . 


according to report, also raised 
potatoes weighing 10 pounds, 
radishes 2642 pounds, carrots 40 
pounds, table beets 50 pounds, 
cabbages 93 pounds and squash 
272 pounds. No fertilizers were 
used, although one suspects 
that, from the specifications of 
some of these items, a certain 
type was present. 


Without a doubt, the reports, 
and exhibitions in the East of 
these large vegetables had 
much to do with encouraging 
the heavy influx of population, 
particularly during the 1880's 
and 1890’s. 





population had California a huge . 


promotional field, with 
railroads vying with one 
another for fares to California, 
and the land companies doing a 
phenomenal business. 
Townsites which can no longer 
be found, were subdivided and 
sold, and great farm land 
promotions, resulted in fleecing 
thousands of their savings. 
Southern California 
During this decade, too, 
Southern California, which had 


heretofore centered its interest ~ 


on grapes and citrus fruit, as 
well as livestock, took up 
vegetable production, and 
gradually worked into the lead 
in this field. The value of 
market gardens for the year 
1889 was $1,420,565, and Los 
Angeles County now led in this 
crop classification, with Santa 


Old 


Mission grapevine at Carpinteria, in Santa Barbara county. 
Said to be the largest vine in the world before it died about 
50 years ago, it had a trunk circumference of about nine 


feet. 





Packer Man 


Dean of the staff and Packer- 
man-extraordinare is _ Jeff 
Roark, who heads up the West 
coast office in Los Angeles that 
serves the industry members in 
California and Arizona. 


Jeff came to California in 
1934 and has grown with the 
industry in stature as his area 


became the largest producer of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 
When you have been at the 
same job in the same territory 
for nearly 35 years you know the 
industry problems and needs. 
Jeff Roark does, and the two 
states are served with his fine 
writing and coverage of the 
territory. 


California 


Potatoes 
Traced Back 
A Century 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. — 

Ranking as the third largest 
potato producing state in the 
nation, California traces its 
present day super-automated 
potato industry in seven major 
districts back more than a 
century. 
There was the 1847 Mormon 
colony on the Stanislaus River, 
irrigating their meager potato 
crop by bucket brigade, then 
the gold rush ‘“‘drop-outs”’ in the 
Pajaro Valley, who received a 
dollar a pound for better-than- 
gold potatoes. 

The potato 
California has made 
phenomenal progress to 
become one of the state’s 
greatest industries. It supplies a 
fresh harvest of several 
varieties to every corner of the 
United States and Canada, 
shipping 12 months of the year. 
Its pioneers are responsible for 
many of the scientific and 
cultural developments which 
have improved potato growing 
for the entire agricultural 
community. 

Potatoes rank as California’s 
second most valuable vegetable 
crop. Produced from about 
100,000 acres each year they add 


industry in 





pared to the 





tricts 
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a gross value of from $50 to $150 
million to the state’s wealth. 
Three principal varieties are 
the Long White (White Rose), 
an all-purpose potato; 
Kennebecs imarily in 


the manufacture of potato 
chips, and the Red LaSoda, 
renowned for its i 
excellence. Other varieties 
include Russet Burbank, 
Norgold Russet, Pontiac and 
Netted Gem. 

Kern district, comprising 
Bakersfield, Shafter, Wasco, 
Edison, Lamont, Arvin, 
Delano, McFarland and 
Earlimart, produces about 50 
per cent of the state’s output 
and is followed by the far 
northern Tulelake area, 
Riverside, Salinas, Stockton, 
Fresno and Santa Maria 
districts, in that order of 
volume. 

Kern district developed 
during the 1930s and then 
increased rapidly during the 
1940s. Development and 
introduction of potato washing 
machinery there made a 
tremendous impact on the 
potato industry, playing an 
important role in the amazing 
growth of the Long White 
industry. 

Five harvest seasons make 
the state hum with potato 
activity the year round. 


Early Days, 
Cantaloupes 


V. H. Azhderian & Co. is one 
of the oldest and best known 
cantaloupe grower-shipper 
organizations in the West. It 
was founded by the late Von 
Azhderian and is_ today 
managed and operated by his 
son-in-law, Shawn Moosekian, 
at Los Banos. 

Twenty-five years ago, for 
The Packer’s 50th anniversary 
edition, Van Azhderian supplied 
The Packer with these 
observations of the earlier days: 
“It was 1903 that I assistedK. 
Arakelian plant 15 acres of the 
early Waters variety near 
Fresno,” 

“They were green meated 
cantaloupes and the rind and 
netting was green even after 
they were ripe. They were very 
sweet and not much bigger than 
the largest ones of the standard 
45 size. It was a good eater but a 
poor carrier and the season was 
over before we found out how 
to pick them so they would 
carry to Portland and Seattle in 
good shape. 

“They were packed loose in 
boxes since there was no 
cantaloupe crate at that time 
and one shipment would arrive 
over-ripe, the next one green. 
We hit it on some, however, and 
the good ones sold very well. 

The ‘“‘Eden Gem” Melon 

“About two years later, Mrs. 
Arakelian sent me to Rocky 
Ford and I brought back the 
seed of an improved new green 
meated cantaloupe, called the 
Eden Gem. It was a fair carrier 
and a heavy bearer and we had 
fair luck with it. The next year 
again going to Colorado, I 
discovered the Netted Rock 
grown there by a banker named 
Van Buscert. It was a heavy 
meated, shapely cantaloupe and 
we planted around 80 acres in 
Turlock of Netted Rock and 
Burrel Gem. The only weakness 
in these two melons was that 
they cracked badly in ripening 
so we had to pass them up after 
that season. 

“On my next trip to Colorado 
I got the best commercial 
melon seed from Harry Sears 
and the Rocky Ford Seed 
Breeders Association. It was the 
Pollock and we planted it 
extensively in the San Joaquin 
and Imperial valleys. These 
melons were heavy bearers with 
good appearance and ran heavy 
to standard 45s, and the next 
year the seed people in Rocky 
Ford developed the salmon-tint 
Pollock. These melons were 
about 95 per cent salmon-tinted 
inside and better carriers than 
the green-tint. We worked hard 
to develop the proper picking 
index and had fine luck with 
them. 

Rocky Ford Developed 
Many Seeds 

“The Rocky Ford seed 
specialists were bringing up 
improved strains. of melon 
seeds right along during this 
time. Up until this point we 
had no disease of any kind ex- 
cept occasionally aphis, which, 
was comparatively easy to 
check. Next came the Hale’s 
Best, which I understand was 
an accidental discovery and 
which were generally fine eat- 
ing large melons but of all 
shapes and sizes.” 


500 Cars of 
Cantaloupes 
Per Day? 


‘Could United States markets 
handle more than 500 cars of 
cantaloupes in one day? 


The answer is probably yes. 
Certainly it used to, quite 
comfortably. 


Peak day’s shipments from 
Imperial valley alone used to 
exceed 500 cars quite regularly. 


All-time peak day was on 
June 27, 1922, when 647 cars 
moved out. Other 500-plus days 
included: June 10, 1923, 531; 
June 27, 1924, 561: June 11, 
1925, 539; June 25, 1927, 552; 
June 29, 1929, 507; and June 20, 
1931, 560. 
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Coming Up 


Bit-o-Gold’s 
Twentieth 








YESTERDAY started 20 years ago in December, 1948, 
when seven key employees of Lovis % Tervin, a 
pioneer in Salinas Valley carrot packing, bought the 
coeration and formed Merit Packing Company. Or 10 
years ago, when Merit activities were expanded, to 
include lettuce growing-shipping, in both areas. 


TODAY four of the original seven partners, each in 
charge of a key ooeration, direct the packing, ship- 
ping and distribution of 2,100 acres of Salinas- 
Imperial lettuce, 1,000 acres of Salinas carrots. 


And today, like every other day, the 
to thank the loyal customers and 


ur of us stop 
pporters who 


have helped us grow in he past two decades. 


MERIT 
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TOMORROW — Every day of it — MERIT will keep 
striving to MERIT that support which is the key 
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California-Arizona, 1890-1945 





‘Straight Cars’--Mixers, Too-- 
Started Moving East About the 
Year the Packer Was Founded 


By ROSS H. GAST 

(This is the third of four 
articles covering the history of 
vegetables and melons in 
California and Arizona from 
1550 up until today.) 

Cabbage, cauliflower, celery, 
tomatoes, as well as other 
vegetables, were going East as 
“straight cars’’ from California 
during the 1890's, and the mixed 
car deal, especially around Los 
Angeles, was already indicating 
that this area would soon 
become the Nation’s leading 
shipping point for this 
classification, a position that 
city held for many years. 

At that time, the Chinese 
were leaders in market 
gardening, and it was from the 
market gardens that most of the 
produce for Eastern shipment 
was drawn. The Japanese had 
not as yet become a factor in 
the industry, though the really 
large acreages were being 
produced by Americans. The 
market garden areas, around 
Los Angeles of that time, have 
long since been given over to 
urban development. 

Cauliflower was one of the 
first vegetables to be shipped 
into the East from California. 
The first carload was shipped in 
1891, by the Earl Fruit 
Company, and went to D.E. 
Smeltzer & Co., New York. It 
was grown near Los Angeles by 
a Chinese market gardener, 
How Sang. Smeltzer paid him 85 
cents a dozen heads, and the 
‘flower was packed in large 
cabbage crates which sold for 


the fabulous price of $17 per 
crate in New York. And so a 
“deal’”’ was born; shipment of 
cauliflower soon became 
general. 

The first ‘flower to go out was 
one of the so-called “Pearl” 
strains, which probably 
originated from a_ selection 
from Erfrut, grown extensively 
in Los Angeles market gardens 
in the early days. The 
development of this strain was 
due to the efforts of a Chinese 
who, I am sorry to say, must go 
nameless here. He finally had 
three types, Early, Medium and 
Late, and these, with Snowball, 
which was brought in later. 
represented the entire 
cauliflower plantings in the 
state 


About 1895, a big deal in 
celery developed on_ the 
reclaimed peat lands of Orange 
County, near Huntington 
Beach. As high as 2,000 cars a 
year were shipped from this 
district, and it was in many 
ways the most colorful of the 
early California vegetable deals. 
Quite a number of men who 
were or are leaders in the 
industry cut their eyeteeth on 
this deal. Among them, at least 
one, the late A.A. (Dad) 
Hazeltine, of the American 
Fruit Growers, was still active 
in the ‘40s. 

The leading factor in the 
Orange County deal was the 
D.E. Smeltzer Co., of New 
York. A town in the center of 
the Orange County celery belt 
was named after the head of 


this firm, and it still persists, 
perhaps the only instance in the 
history of this country where a 
New York produce man has 
been so honored! 


“Bulk Loading” 


The method of loading celery 
in this deal may be of interest to 
the younger generation in the 
celery business, and, in fact, it 
may offer an idea to some of the 
proponents of prepackaging, 
particularly those who feel that 
the job of packing in consumer- 
size units should be done at the 
receiving end. 

The celery — the old White 
Plume variety — was cut and 
trimmed in the field, then tied 
in bunches of a dozen stalks 
each. These were picked up on 
wagons and hauled several 
miles away to Santa Ana, where 
they were loaded on cars, to be 
shipped under ventilation into 
eastern points. 

No crates were used. Two 
decks were built into the cars 
and the bunches of celery 
loaded, butts down, in three 
tiers, the first tier on the floor, 
and the other two on the built- 
in decks. At the receiving end, 
the celery was washed and re- 
packed, as it is in many cases at 
the present time. 

Along about 1910, blight 
began to put this district out of 
business, and a few years later, 
the Delta area, at the 
confluence of the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento Rivers, took 
over, and this area was an 
important producing section 





As I See.... 


yy eens 


By Charles E. Gilb, Chairman 
Potato Division, UFF&VA 


The potato industry has been around a long time, and will be around for 
a longer time, however, you and | are only a small part of the chain of events 
in the history of this industry. We have followed some great pioneers in 
our industry and if you pause for a second | am sure you will be filled with 
nostalgia on recalling the many you have known, known of, and remember— 
all kinds of people; from the very agressive to the ‘characters’. All were 
very businesslike, but all had one thing in common; they were potato men. 

So we bring ourselves to the present and find the future of our industry's 
life now depends on the same kind of people that pioneered it—potato 
people. But now we are surrounded by electronic data processing, pallets, 
fast-moving trains, airplanes, heavier competition from other products, and 
we are fighting for our lives in the marketplace for the housewife’s food dol- 
lar. We have seen farming mechanized and can probably expect more mech- 


anization in the future. 


We have seen so many changes we probably could not recall them all, but 
what of the future? What must we do to keep going and still eke out a profit 
in this ever changing business? All we hear is we must improve, improve, and 
improve however, unless dollar remuneration is received for our products and 
services the cost of improvement slowly eats away at the reserves and we 
find ourselves faced with high product costs and red ink on the paper. We 
survive by trial and error, by communication wih each other, by dedicated 
people running the association, and by enthusiastic experimentation with 
new ideas we do go forward. But, mostly because of our intense interest in 
the industry and our devotion to carrying on a tradition handed to us, 


we remain alive. 


The United and the Potato Division join all the other associations in 
forming a block to work for these many causes. Many can be named, such as 
legislation, communication bulletins, etc., but many cannot. These stem from 
the people in the industry who make the last effort to put it across. Such 
people our division has and has had in the past they are there to help and 
the value you will rekeive can only be measured by what you put in it, 

I take this opportunity to mention Kris Bemis, a man such as | have men- 
tioned good staunch ideas, the extra effort, one of the men that has made our 
industry prosper and as | see it, it is the many men like Kris Bemis spread 
across our country that form the core of the potato industry's future. What 
| am trying to say is “IT’S THE PEOPLE!’’ 


until Salinas Valley took over 
about 1950. 

Celery has been grown for 
many years in Los Angeles 
County coastal areas, the deal 
largely based on its ability to 
produce summer celery. This 
section grows celery the year 
‘round now, Chula Vista, in San 
Diego County, has long been an 
important celery producing 
district, as has Guadalupe and 
Santa Maria, and San Jose. 

In recent years, a good deal of 
interest has centered around 
the production of celery in the 
Salinas-Watsonville section. 
And those who believed that 
celery is primarily a lowland 
crop may be surprised at the 
great strides Arizona is making 
in celery production. This year, 
726 acres were planted in 
Arizona. 

The various districts now 
supplement each other to make 
a fairly regular monthly 
movement; in 1944, 8,399 cars 
were shipped by rail, and 8,003 
cars by truck. Los Angeles 
County accounted for 1,106 rail 
cars; Monterey County (Salinas) 
1,150 cars; San Joaquin County 
(Delta) 3,416 cars, and San 
Diego 891 cars. 

Most of the new areas are 
built around the production of 
Pascal, or Utah type celery. 
This type has become widely 
accepted in recent years. 

So much for the celery deal, 
‘which first held the spotlight at 
the turn of the century. 

The Census reports for 1899 
show that the California 
vegetable return was $5,631,972, 
with 32,401 acres of vegetables 
and 42,098 acres of potatoes. 
Los Angeles still retained the 
lead in vegetable production. 

Cantaloupe Industry 

It was the growing and 
shipping of Imperial Valley 
cantaloupes that was the first of 
the great California vegetable 
and melon deals, however. 

Actually, this deal started in 
Coachella . Valley in 1900. 
Produce history has it that 
Duncan Campbell of the Wells, 
Fargo Co., Indio, was 
impressed by the early maturity 
of a few hills of cantaloupes in 
the garden of a man named 
Everett. Campbell shipped a 
box of these to the H. Woods 
Company, of Chicago, who saw 
the possibilities of a deal and 
the following January, H.D. 
Garwood was employed by the 
Woods Company to secure the 
proper seed and _ contract 
acreage in the Coachella Valley. 
He was able to contract 300 
acres, but ‘‘the absence of 
fences, shortage of water, 
damage from quail, rabbits and 
Indian stock reduced this total 
to 150 acres by shipping time.”’ 
The record says that the first 
commercial planting of 
California desert valley 
cantaloupes was made on 
Washington’s Birthday, 1901. 

The first year’s shipments 
were about 17 cars, of which 
more than 50 per cent were 
choice and shipped to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. The 
Eveleth-Nash Company 
handled the San Francisco 
shipments, and Jay Nash, now 
of the Los Angeles Terminal 
Club, sold the San Francisco 
cars. Simpson-Hack Company 
handled the Los Angeles 
shipments. This firm, after 
several changes, was one of the 
outfits which became the 
Consolidated Produce 
Company. 


(Continued on Page 1 3) 
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Forerunner of the California Strawberry Industry 


SINCE THIS SYNTHETIC PICTURE was pro- 
duced in 1910, its creator could hardly have 
been thinking of the yet-to-be gigantic 
growth of the California strawberry industry 
from 1947 up until the present time. Acreage 
and production doubled every year from 
1948 through the early ‘50s and acreage 
peaked at 20,700 in 1957. Current seasonal 
acreage is now around 8,000, but the 


industry continues to produce a whopping 
9,200 fresh carlot equivalent, with yields of 
around 26,000 pounds per acre, from the 
substantially reduced plantings. Actually 
this is the photograph of a novelty postal 
produced by Edward H. Mitchell of San 
Francisco, back in 1910, and received by R.M. 
Crane of Crane Distributing Co., Los Angeles, 
from a friend more than 30 years ago. 











Roswell, 
New Mexico 
and 
Pecos, 
Texas 





This Fellow is Well 
Known and Readily 
Accepted in Europe, 
Puerto Rico and 
Canada, as Well as 
Throughout the 
Continental United States 


California 


CARROTS 


a Specialized Product of 


ROBERT ALAMEDA COMPANY 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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PAST 
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Robert Alameda Com- 
pany was founded in 
1958 by Robert Ala- 
meda, who prior to 
that had helped pi- 
oneer the packaged 
carrot industry in 
Salinas valley. 


CARROTS 


( All Packs) 
May thru February 


BELL PEPPERS 


Our pledge—to con- 
tinue a program of 
constantly improving 
our daily offerings to 
meet today’s and to- 
morrow’s modern mer- 
chandising needs. 


Autumn ‘68 


LD (408) 422-5422 (ss) Ron Wesley - 422-9848 
P.O. Box 652, Salinas, California 93901 


For more than forty years — creating — producing 


the finest quality vegetables 
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Straight Cars, Mixers— 


(Continued from Page 12) 


The first planting of melons, 
on Washington’s Birthday, 1901, 
was made by Adna Green. 
Green, the last time the writer 
met 


those who planted cantaloupes 
for the first deal. 

But it was the late Ira Dodge 
Hale to whom much credit must 
go for the pioneering of the 
Imperial Valley melon deal. 
Great profits were made the 
first season on cantaloupes and 
in 1902, the acreage was 
increased to 500. However, 
aphis damage was so great that 
few cars were shipped. There 
was not sufficient water for the 
deal, either, and interest in the 
Coachella waned. 

Dodge Hale was sure that the 
desert valleys had promise for 
early melons, and, representing 
H. Woods Company, he came to 
Imperial Valley in 1903. He 


later originated the Hale’s Best 
cantaloupe, the ‘blood’ of 
which was used in developing 
many later varieties. 


Three firms began to operate 
in the Imperial Valley in 1905, 
the H. Woods Company, L.M. 
Lyons Company and M.O. 
Coggins Company. Carlot 
shipments totaled 297 cars. By 
1907, the movement had been 
increased to 664 cars, and the 
melon fly and bitten Imperial 
Valley for fair. It is said that the 
only man in the Valley who did 
not rent land and plant 
cantaloupes was C.B. Moore, 
our present W.G.A. managing 
secretary, though this must be 
in error, as his coming to the 
valley, as evidenced by his first 
membership card in_ the 
Mexicali Bartenders Union 
(strictly honorary) was much 
later than this. The result of this 
misguided interest was as could 
be expected — 1897 cars went 
out, and the deal was a financial 
debacle. 








Copartner in the 
California-Arizona Heritage 
(8) Salinas-Watsonville King City 


Especially Distinguished for 
and Regularly Supplying the 
Nation’s Markets with 


Lettuce, Celery, Cabbage, _ 
Cauliflower, Carrots, Broccoli, 
Artichokes, Tomatoes, Variety 

of Other Mixed Vegetables 








However, the industry 
survived and _ gradually 
i to a peak of 21,731 
cars of honeydews and 

in 1931. Since that 
time, acreages have fluctuated; 
in 1944 there were shipped 6,639 
cars of cantaloupes. 

In recent years, other sections 
of California, notably the San 
Joaquin Valley, have come to 
the front in melon production, 
as has Arizona. In 1944, other 
districts of California shipped 
9,126 cars of melons. 

Guy Pearson 

No history of the Imperial 
Valley melon industry would be 
complete without the mention 
of Guy Pearson, of Eagle Rock, 
California, who died last month 
while visiting his daughter in 
Yakima, Washington. 

Like most of the Imperial 
Valley pioneers, Guy Pearson 
gained his first melon 
experience in Colorado. He was 
with the M.O. Coggins 
Company, in Rocky Ford, and 
saw the first car of melons from 
that district arrive in New York. 
The melons were packed in 
barrels, and sold for $75.00 a 
barrel. 

When the first melons were 
shipped from Imperial Valley, 
Mr. Pearson was connected 
with L.M. Lyon, of Lyon Bros., 
New York, and later with Lyon, 
Coggins Company, Arthur 
Miller, and finally the Miller- 
Cummings Company. He 
witnessed the shipment of 60 
carloads of Lyon’ Brand 
cantaloupes by Train, from 
Brawley station. As regards 
Brawley, he came there in 1905 
and saw that city grow from the 
time the Southern Pacific 
station was a box car until it 
became a thriving community. 

The story of Guy Pearson is 
the story of the many pioneers 
in the western vegetable 
industry, living and dead. In a 
few short years, they witnessed 
the development of an industry 
which represented a sporadic 
shipping activity to a great 
perishable deal which now 
encompasses some _ 100,000 
carloads annually, returning 
only a little short of a billion 
dollars to California and 
Arizona annually. 

Another name that will be 
remembered in the Imperial 
Valley is that of the late Ivan C. 
Jagger, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
After several bad losses from 
mildew infestation, the 
seriousness of which threatened 
the industry, Dr. Jagger, with 
representatives of the 
University of California 
agricultural _ staff, 


began 


selection and breeding of 
resistant plants. The first result 
was Powdery Mildre Resistant 
Cantaloupe No. 45, which was 
released in 1935. But in 1937, 
another form of mildew 

in the valley and the 
search was resumed. The No. 8 
was released and though not 
immune, seemed quite tolerant 
to mildew. Outside the valley, 
No. 45 is still a favorite. 


Development of new methods 
of controlling decay in transit 
and new systems of 
refrigeration during the past 
few years offer the possibility 
that a material increase in 
volume of shipments of melons 
from California and Arizona 
may be seen in the near future. 


Although there was 
considerable movement of 
tomatoes from California . as 
early as 1885, the first real 
shipping activity came about 
1902 ro 1903, when the old 
California Vegetable Union 
began sending carloads to the 
eastern markets. These 
tomatoes were “hard ripes,” 
fully matured and fully colored, 
under standard refrigeration. 
About 1910, mature green 
tomatoes were being shipped to 
New York. These did not need 
to be marketed immediately 
upon arrival and could be 
shipped more cheaply under 
ventilation. Within a year or 
two, mature green or green 
wrap tomatoes replaced the 
shipment of hard ripes. 


In 1908, 100 cars left Imperial 
Valley, and in 1914 the state 
total was 498 cars. 


By 1917, Southern California 
was shipping 90 per cent of the 
tomatoes of the United States, 
which totaled 1500 cars. In 1920, 
California shipments alone 
were 2,000 cars. Totals from 
other areas had increased but 
California’s production reached 
a high point of 5,458 cars in 
1930, or 16 per cent of the carlot 
shipments of the nation. In 
1944, the carlot movement from 
California was 5,719 cars. At the 
present time, about two thirds 
of the tomato tonnage in the 
state is canned and one third 
used for fresh shipment and 
local consumption. 


Head Lettuce 

The turn of the century also 
saw the beginning of what is 
now the state’s leading 
vegetable shipping deal — head 
lettuce. 

We have already noted that 
LaPerouse exposed the state to 
head lettuce nearly 200 years 
ago, and this type was grown in 
market gardens as early as 1850. 
But the first commercial, large 
scale plantings were not made 


until 1907-1909 after it was 
demonstrated that this salad 
vegetable would hold up for 
transcontinental shipment. 
Back in 1902, the late M.M. 
Cobb, shipper of California 
vegetables with headquarters in 
New York and Los Angeles, 
asked H.L. Musser, a Los 
Angeles seedsman, to secure a 
strain of lettuce which would 
hold up under long distance 
shipment. Musser secured seed 
of a lettuce that had been in this 
country many years, but not 
widely grown — one of the 
Metropolitan strains of 
“cabbage” or head lettuce. 
Henderson had 
introduced it in New York 


state, where it was called ‘““New 
York Wonder,” no doubt 
because he had secured his seed 
from under the name 
of ‘‘Webb’s Wonderful.” 
Musser imported his seed direct 
from Vilmorin, of Paris, 
supposedly Italian grown seed. 
The name “Iceberg” is a 
commercial term; there is a 
lettuce variety named 
“Iceberg’’ but it is not a full 
heading sort. During the first 
years that it was grown the new 
head lettuce was called ‘Los 
Angeles Market,” no doubt 
because it was largely grown 
around Los Angeles. 

Seedsman Musser gave this 
seed to the writer’s father. A.A. 
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crate to his mother i 
Philadelphia, without icing, by 
express. It arrived in good 
shape, and this result being 
made known, commercial 
shipments were undertaken. 
M.M. Cobb Company and the 


(Continued on Page 14) 





aged for 
demands. 


TODAY 





YESTERDAY 


The realization, about 15 yearsago, that broccoli 
could and would become an increasingly impor- 
tant item in the nation’s daily diet program. 
Next a determination to build an organization 
which could.and would produce a dependable 
product, quality-controlled and properly pack- 
today’s specialized merchandising 
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® VEGETABLES 


H. W.MANN * SALINAS: CALIFORNIA - PRODUCT OF USA. 
es. we oe Fe 


CALIFORNIA BROCCOLI 


12 Months of the Year 


(For a graphic summary of ‘Yesterday’ and ‘“Today’’, see our 14-minute 
color-sound movie, ‘Sunny Shores.’’) 


TOMORROW 


A continuing search for better ways to produce and deliver a better product. 
For example, we're this season placing into service a new cold 
ing room that assures even better arrival condition, longer shelf life. 


MANN PACKING CO., Inc. 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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MEYER’S 
PRIDE 


CRAIG’S 
BEST 


SOPHISTICATED 
LADY 


VALLEY 
BEAUTY 


California 
Tomatoes 
Onions 


LEO A. MEYER 
and the entire staff of 


MEYER TOMATOES 


currently in volume production of vineripes and mature greens in one of the 


BOB MEYER 


largest and most efficient plants for quality tomatoes in the entire industry 


PAUSE TO THANK THE MANY PEOPLE WHO HAVE SO 
LOYALLY SUPPORTED US THROUGH THE YEARS, AND TO WISH 
THE PACKER WELL ON THE OCCASION OF ITS 75th BIRTHDAY 





MEYER 
TOMATOES 
P.O. Box 606 
King City, 
Calif. 93930 
LD (408) 
385-3234 (ss) 
Bob Meyer 
Verl Honey 


Local 
385-3231 
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(Continued from Page 13) 
the years 1907-1915, the Los 
Angeles County deal was tops 
and about 600 cars were shipped 
in 1914. 

In 1915, the first car of 
midwinter lettuce was shipped 
out of Imperial Valley. That 
year 28 cars were loaded. For 
the next five years Los Angeles 
supplied late fall and spring 
lettuce, but Imperial took over 
during the winter. The 1919 
California acreage was 6,121 
acres. 

It was not until 1920 that the 
Salinas-Watsonville district was 
opened and shipments in 
summer months’ were 
successfully made. The next 
year, Arizona came into the 
lettuce picture. 

During the 1920's, the pattern 
of western lettuce shipment, as 
we know it now, was developed. 
Imperial took off about the 
middle of December, and with 
Yuma held the spotlight until 
the Salt River came in during 
March. In April, Salinas- 
Watsonville began, and had 
their spring and summer deal, 
which, after a few years, really 
became a spring, summer and 
fall deal combined. For 
instance, the 1944 shipments 
were: April, 1,447 cars; May, 
6,230 cars; June, 2,416 cars; 
July, 4,335 cars; August, 2,790 
cars; September 3,912 cars; 
October, 3,799 cars; November, 
1,719 cars, and December, 275 
cars, a total of 26,924 cars. Salt 
River comes in again for a fall 
deal in October, November and 


December. 

Many of the leaders in the 
western vegetable industry 
today got their start in either 
the Salinas-Watsonville or 
Arizona lettuce industry during 
its formative years. Some were 
growers, a few were shipping 
point inspectors, and some 
buyers, but all were young as 
the industry and have grown in 
business stature as well as in 
years with these deals. 

Mose Hutchings is credited 
with the first lettuce growing in 
the Watsonville district in 1916, 
but one could just about go 
down the list of present growers 
and shippers if one were to give 
full credit for pioneering. 

In 1920, Arizona shipped 254 
cars of lettuce. and California 
6,350 cars. The monthly 
movement from the latter state 
showed a low of 52 cars in 
September, and 1,025 cars in 
February. In 1944, the low 
month in the California 
movement was April, with 2,106 
cars, and the high was May, 
with 8,021 cars, the total 
shipments being 45,858 cars. 
Arizona shipped 17,245 cars last 
year. 

Take Over Market 

During the first 10 years of 
the western lettuce industry, 
this activity changed the lettuce 
picture of the nation, practically 
eliminating both the so-called 
“Big Boston” lettuce industry 
of the east and south, and the 
greenhouse leaf lettuce business 
of the country. In 1917, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 


records show 2,078 cars of 
Iceberg were shipped for the 
country as a whole, as 
com with 3,350 cars of Big 
Boston. Ten years later, in 1927, 
Iceberg shipments had been 
increased to 41,058 cars, with 
Big Boston representing 5,792 
cars. From that time on Big 
Boston loadings dropped off 
rapidly. 

While aggressive efforts of 
growers, shippers, seedsmen 
and research agencies in 
developing varieties fitted to 
the various seasons and districts 
of California and Arizona are 
largely responsible for the 
building of this gigantic 
industry, the willingness on the 

of grower-shippers to 
standardize their container and 
maintain quality standards has 
been the most important factor 
in establishing this great deal. 

The history of the western 
lettuce industry must also 
include presentation of the 
work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and 
the University of California in 
developing disease resistant 
strains. Again the late Ivan C. 
Jagger, pathologist of the 
USDA, did outstanding work in 
meeting an emergency situation 
which arose in 1922 when brown 
blight, which first appeared in 
Imperial Valley in 1917 or 1918, 
threatened to wipe out the 
lettuce industry. 

In 1922, Dr. Jagger 
developed, from _ resistant 
plants, the first Imperial strains 
which withstood brown blight 
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coordinated 
diversified growing program with 
a modern, specialized plant facility 
established a_ policy 
our customers’ needs, wishes and 
requirements come first, before any- 
thing else. Finally, rounded out our 
that 
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LD (408) 424-1660 (ss) 
DON BLANTON, Sales Mar. 
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P.O. Box 594 
SALINAS, CALIF. 93901 
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the Agricultural 

Service planted 

financed by growers under 
direction of Dr. Jagger, and the 
result was additional strains 
fully resistant to brown blight, 
and at least one form of 
powdery mildew. 

One result of the research 
program to develop disease 
resistant lettuce strains was 
that this work made available a 
large number of strains, each 
with particular advantages for 
certain seasons and certain 
growing areas. No doubt this 
has been the prime reason for 
the fact that California ships 
lettuce every month of the year. 

Head lettuce, then, had its 
start in California in 1909. That 
year, the United States Census 
shows that the acreage of 
vegetables in California had 
doubled since the previous 
Census year, with 70,163 acres 
in these crops, with a value of 
$12,121,958. Los Angeles County 
led with 13,385 acres in 
vegetables, and it was her 
supremacy in these crops, 
together with citrus which 
during the decade 1910-1920, 
saw Los Angeles become the 
leading agricultural county of 
the nation. 

As the vegetable shipping 
capital of the country, Los 
Angeles became the western 
headquarters of many eastern 
houses. And although thousands 
of straight cars of lettuce, 
cauliflower, cabbage and 
tomatoes were loaded in the 
area, the colorful mixed car 
deal of Los Angeles County is 
remembered by many who 
participated in it during the 
years 1915-1925. 

Unfortunately few records of 
this ‘deal’? remain, for the 
Market News Service had not as 
yet been established. The writer 
remembers particularly the old 
Earl Station shed of the 
California Vegetable Union, at 
the corner of Slauson Avenue 
and Alameda Streets, Los 
Angeles, where as high as 20 
mixed cars a day were loaded 
with every commodity, from 
pineapples grown in Hawaii, to 
the lowly radish, the latter 
being packed by the writer, who 
held the position of radish- 
packer-in-chief at this particular 
shed, in the years 1916-17. 

By 1920, California had 
become the leading vegetable 
producing state of the nation, 
with 146,242 acres of vegetables, 
with a value of $47,377,921. 

It was the decade 1920-1930 
which saw the great 
development of the big 
California vegetable and melon 
deals and the spread of the 
industry away from Los Angeles 
into the desert valleys and the 
Coastal counties. In 1929, 
Imperial County led in the 
California county list, with 
Sacramento second, Monterey 
third and Los Angeles fourth. 
The value of vegetable crops 
produced in the state in 1929 
was $85,606,000. 

Carrot Deal 

While it is not possible to 
cover the history of all 
vegetable crops which are 
California headliners, mention 
must be made of the “‘baby’’ of 
the big California vegetable 
deals in the shipment of carrots, 
now an all year ‘round activity. 
In 1921, the California loadings 
were 18 cars; by 1929, they had 
been increased to 6419 cars, or 
over 40 per cent of the Nation’s 
carlot movement. Last year 
13,599 cars were shipped by rail 
from the state, with 2,876 by 
truck. 

Carrot production was started 
in the Santa Maria district, and 
as late as 1930, this area was 
supplying almost 60 per cent of 
the movement. In recent years, 
Salinas-Watsonville shippers 
supply the spring, summer and 
fall loadings with Imperial 
Valley and Yuma growers the 
winter and early spring 
shipments. Salt River has a fall 
and late spring deal. 

In the decade 1930-1940, with 
a depression on, the industry 
continued its growth, but there 
were many readjustments in 
the business side of the activity. 
During this period, the base of 
the industry broadened, and 
both growing and shipping of 
vegetables and melons became 
established firmly in the hands 
of local — that is, Western — 
firms of men who farmed, 
packed and shipped their own 
crops — the Western grower- 
shipper, a factor who still 
controls the industry. 

During this peripd, too, 
emphasis was placed on 
increased efficiency in field 
operation and a_= great 
development in power farming, 
which resulted in cutting unit 
costs of production. What 
grower-shippers learned during 
this period as_ regards 
production helped materially in 
enabling them to break all 
records in food production per 
unit of labor during the World 
War II years. 

By 1939, the value of 
vegetable crops had been 
increased only slightly to 
$87,390,000. The all time peak 
was 1943, with a value of 
$225,302,000. Last year, the 
California vegetable record was 
$217, 381,000. 

Since 1940, the principal 
trend in the industry has been 
in the development of vegetable 
production in the San Joaquin 
Valley, and in Arizona. 





The Admiral Keeps Growing Because 
QUALITY 


He Keeps Things UnderaControl 


Not long after this company was 
founded more than eleven years ago, 
its partners discovered that quality 
maintenance was the key to customer 
satisfaction, and that this could be 
‘achieved only through rigid quality 
control. The creation and activation of 
an integrated quality control program, 
which operates continuously all the 
way from field to sales office, is largely 
responsible, we are confident, for the 
widespread acceptance of our brands. 
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ADMIRAL PACKING CO. 


JACK WILKINSON 

JOHN DERDIVANIS 

SCOTT WILKINSON 
HERB FLEMING 


Headquarters 
P.O. Box 1089 
SALINAS, CALIF. 93901 
Tel. 422-9874 
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1924 





The California Artichoke & Vegetable Growers Corporation was found- 
ed. Artichokes from Castroville, destined to become the ‘Artichoke 
Capitol of the World”, were then virtually unknown in most United 
States markets. 





Today, Castroville is indeed the ‘Artichoke Capitol of the World,”’ and 
has also become headquarters for mixed vegetables around the calen- 
dar. Among its most readily accepted offerings are: 


| 1968 


“OCEAN MIST” 
“CALART” 


“CASTROVILLE’S PRIDE” 


Brands 


ARTICHOKES 


BROCCOLI e CABBAGE e BRUSSELS SPROUTS e ANISE 
ENDIVE e MIXED VEGETABLES 


| 1968-69 





Our organization isn’t waiting for “tomorrow.” This 
autumn, as the 1968-69 artichoke season opens, we will 
move into and start operating with one of the most 
modern packing ‘shipping plants in the entire fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry. It’s especially designed 
to handle the quality products which move under “Ocean 
Mist,” “Cal Art” and ‘Castroville Pride” labels. 


CALIFORNIA ARTICHOKE 
& VEGETABLE GROWERS CORP. 


LD (408) 633-2686 (ss) Al Pieri, Sales Mgr. P. O. Box 1247 
633-2492 (pp) CASTROVILLE, CALIF. 95012 




















Copartner in the 


(17) 





California-Arizona Heritage 
(16) Oxnard-Ventura 
(17) Antelope Valley 


Especially Distinguished for 
and Regularly Supplying the 
Nation’s Markets 
(16) Strawberries, Oranges, Broccoli, 
Cabbage, Carrots, Cauliflower, 
celery, Lettuce, Tomatoes, 
Mixed Vegetables 


Cantaloupes, Onions, 
Potatoes 


ith 
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Lithographers Earlier 
But Largely Forgotten 
Contributors to ‘H eritage’ 


Lithography, once a colorful 
t part of the 
California-Arizona western 
fresh fruit and vegetable 
activity, has today largely been 
shoved into the background by 
the advent of corrugated 
container development. 


Today lithographed labels on 
wooden boxes and other types 
of containers are still in general 
use, but the volume is minor 
compared with 50 colorful years 
from the 1890s until around 
1950. 


San Francisco can _ be 
considered the center of the 
lithograph industry of the 
United States, both from a 
standpoint of production and of 
advancement. At one time in 
the past there were 780 
lithograph and printing firms by 
actual count. One of the oldest 
firms in the business, the 
Schmidt Lithograph Company, 
has absorbed or merged into its 
organization no less than 15 
competing firms since its 
founder, Max Schmidt, came 
over from Hamburg in the early 
70s and started the Schmidt 
lithograph tradition with $18 in 
cash and a tremendous lot of 
energy. 


Many Labels Over 50 Years Old 
The label files of this veteran 
concern are filled with 
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West Coast Farms 


Growers . Packers. Shippers 
Watsonville, California 


40 years ago 
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LD (408) 
724-6643 (ss) 
PAUL LUCICH 
FRANK MOORE 


724-4706 (pp) 


WEST COAST FARMS 
P.O. Box 809 














Wastsonville, Calif. 95076 











LETTUCE 


April ’til Late October 


CELERY 


July 1 ’til Late December 


CAULIFLOWER 


October ’til Late January 


..this organization, already well es- 
tablished, was developing its opera- 
tions to perform a 
MEET, DAY IN AND DAY OUT, THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF BUYERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA WHO 
EXACTING, 
AND WHO REQUIRE BOTH QUALITY 


ARE 


AND VOLUME. 


Performing that task has taken and 
takes substantial acreages, rigid qual- 
ity controls and both knowledge and 
understanding on the sales desk. We 
feel we’ve turned in a good job, and 
expect to continue to do so for at 
least the next 40 years. 


specific task: 


DISCRIMINATING 








examples of the early 
lithographer’s art. While thers 
are many labels, and colorful 
ones at that, which were made 
more than 75 years ago, the 
business of perishable labels 
appears to have received its 
first real impetus between 1890 
and 1900. At this time the citrus 
industry provided most of the 
label business and_ the 
development of that industry 
and the changes which were 
taking place can almost be 
traced by going back through 
the old label files. 


The 90s also saw some of the 
first labels for the tree fruit 
industry. 


The new century brought an 
increasing field of business 
possibility to lithographers in 
produce labels. At that time the 
label designs were all etched on 
stone and each color plate was 
made by hand. The designs 
were given life by ‘“stipple 
dots,” characterized by the 
Jaborious process of putting 
each penpoint dot into an 
illustration or design by hand. 
The Ben Day process and some 
of the other developments in 
photo engraving eliminated this 
laborious work, and later there 
was a stippling machine 
invented. 


Effect of the Earthquake 


The San Francisco 
earthquake and fire of 1906 had 
a_ significant effect upon 
produce labels since the great 
majority of stone plates then in 
the vaults of lithograph 
companies were either ruined 
by the quake of by the fire 
which followed, and the latter 
part of 1906 and 1907 saw a lot 
of rapid improvising in order to 
furnish labels. 


The earthquake also 
stimulated the development of 
a process whereby metal plates 
were used instead of stone 
although this appears to have 
been introduced chiefly because 
of the need for higher speed on 
press runs. The rubber blanket 
was a later development but it 
has added much to lithograph 
reproduction. The development 
of color photography, which 
enables seven and eight-color 
work and almost lifelike 
reproduction, is not particularly 
new but was not brought to its 
present state of perfection until 
after 1934. 


Grape labels came into being 
shortly after 1900 and one of the 
first labels sold to a grape 
shipper was handled by Carl 
Schmidt at Fresno around 1907 
and was disigned for Pearson- 
Page Company for grapes 
shipped by the San Joaquin 
Valley Grape Producers 
Association. One of the first 
cantaloupe labels, probably 
designed around 1910, was for 
“Brawley Beauties,”’ described 
on the label as “The world’s 
greatest cantaloupe,” and. was 
made for the C. E. Thruston 
Company, distributors for the 
Brawley Fruit Growers 
Association. It was also around 
1907 that Mason Brothers at 
Lodi acquired one of the first 
grape and tree fruit labels, 
carrying the ‘‘M and Company”’ 
brand. Among old apple labels 
is “Our Favorite” designed for 
Gazley Brothers of Canyonville, 
Ore. 


“Old Mission” brand of A. 
Arena & Co., Itd., Los Angeles 
is one sturdy old timer. Another 
is the ‘“‘Newcastle’’ brand of 
the Newcastle Fruit Company 
in Placer county. 


Among the _ lithograph 
companies of California which 
for decades catered to the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry 
besides the Schmidt Lithograph 
Company, are Crocker-Union, 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corporation Louis Roesch 
Company and the L. A. Miller 
Label Company, all of San 
Francisco, and the Western 
Lithograph Company of Los 
Angeles. 


Early Celery 
Container 
Was ‘Stand-up’ 


In the early part of the 
century the ‘‘standard’’ 
California celery container was 
a “stand-up” crate, which when 
packed weighed about 160 
pounds. The half-crate, which 
actually held half the amount of 
the old standard crate, was 
introduced in the ’20s. 


The Sturdee crate, now 
generally used by California 
celery shippers, was first 
introduced about 1945, followed 
by the wirebound crate of the 
same dimensions. 
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YESTERDAY ... great 
TOMORROW ... exciting 
but 


TODAY'S the DAY! 


Many things, the great majority of them good 
and rewarding, have happened since J. J. Cro- 


PAPPA’S PRIDE setti Company hungout its shingle in 1943.- 


JJ 
GOLD BOND 
GOLDEN RULE 
HOME RANCH 


LETTUCE 
CELERY 
BROCCOLI 
CAULIFLOWER 
CABBAGE 
MIXED VEGETABLES 
APPLES 


We could point out that 1968 marks our 25th 
anniversary in the grower-shipper world. It’s 
more interesting to recall that our ‘“‘yester- 
day” is composed of approximately 9,300 
days. 


And everyone of them was a today! 


For it’s today that makes the produce busi- 
ness great. There are problems that can’t 
wait until tomorrow, there are challenges 
which would be out of place in either the 
pastor future, and there are satisfac- 
tions which can only be savored right now. 


Tomorrow to us, just as yesterday, will be a 
succession of todays. We hope a long one. 
Say, for instance, 9,300 or more! 


LD (408) 724-5334 (ss) 
Ralph Smalling 
Bob Johnson 

J. J. Crosetti, Jr. 

Andre Chicourrat 
Bill Billingsley 
724-6316 (pp) 

P.O. Box 230 (95076) 


Sincerely, 


Yd Gomes 


J. J. CROSETTI COMPANY 


Watsonville, California 

















California Coastal 
Farms, Inc. 


Growers and Shippers of 


LETTUCE 


SALINAS Valley » IMPERIAL Valley 


1931...1963 


the present three owners of this 
company, together with the late 
E. J. Raffetto, founded California 
Coastal Farms in 1963. The com- 
pany succeeded the K. R. Nutting 
Company, one of this area’s early 
grower-shipper operations and 
which was founded by Ken Nutting 
in 1931. 


From its beginning California 
Coastal Farms has gradually in- 
creased acreage and volume in 
Salinas valley. Operations were 
expanded into Imperial valley 
starting with the 1967-68 season. 





BROKEN 
DRUM 


KING 
O’HEARTS 


GREEN 
CREST 


brands 





1968 


This company continues active 
in the development of mechaniza- 
tion as a means to improved cul- 
tural and handling practices and 
a greater and greater quality con- 
trol of our product. 


All Sales 
Through 


MUTUAL 
VEGETABLE 
SALES 


Salinas 
LD )408) 424-7335 (ss) 


One of the founders of Mutual 
Vegetable Sales, and an active 
member of the cooperative sales 
agency, we fully support this new 
approach to marketing lettuce and 
other vegetables. 








TOMORROW 


On this anniversary of the in- 
dustry’s long-established spokesman- 
media, California Coastal Farms 
pauses to examine our own plans 
for the future. We expect to grow 
and expand, and to continue the 
never ending search for better 
ways to maintain and improve the 
quality and desirability of the let- 
tuce we grow and distribute for 
the nation’s consumers. 


C. WALTER BRYGGMAN 


President and General Manager 


HERBERT G. MEYER 
ALBERT C. HANSEN 


CALIFORNIA COASTAL FARMS, INC. 
P.O. Box 811, Salinas, California 93901 














P.O. Box 1188 





open letter 


TO a 


grandfather 














William H. Deardorff 





Ke 
read qhe Pac 


this letter is endorsed by and 
published with the full approval 
of these other members of the 


D - J organization 


W. W. DEARDORFF 
ALLEN RETHMEIER 
DUANE SMITH 
DON HALLORAN 
RAY DE NEAL 

RUSTY HONEYWELL 
CECIL CALLOWAY 
E. DURSTON WILLIAMS 
JOHN W. PAYNE 
BARBARA BENJAMIN 
HARRY HAUSER 











DEARDORFF-JACKSON CO. 


CHULA VISTA-OCEANSIDE OXNARD DISTRICT 
Tomatoes Tomatoes e Strawberries KERN COUNTY 


Celery Celery e Lettuce e Cabbage Potatoes 





& 


Cauliflower LD , 
OXNARD, CALIF. 93030 (805) 487-3953 (ss) 


4 


Mixed Vegetables 489-9586 (pp) e Telex 6-591 
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Western Growers Association, Formed for ‘Protection’ 
In 1926, Now Leads in Many Industry Activities 


Faced with a proposed 20 per 
cent increase in standard 
«refrigeration rates for its 
eam ne ent 


disadvantage 

oe major markets, Tl 
determined western vegetable 
and melon grower-shippers met 
at the Los Angeles Union 
Terminal on May 9, 1926, to 
discuss ways and means of 
presenting concerted 
“opposition. This was the first 
meeting of the Western 
Growers Protective 
Association, now the Western 
Growers Association, and the 
_Mecision was to organize the 
aggressively oppose the 
carriers’ proposal. 

Presenting a solid front, the 
association was successful in 
having the proposed rate 
increase cancelled. Now, many 
years and many battles later, 
this pioneer trade association 
has grown to become a strong 
force in American agriculture, 
for its members now produce 
and ship more than 35 per cent 
of the nation’s fresh vegetables 
and melons. Last year the total 
movement of these 
commodities originated by 
members totaled 168,264 

, Carlots. 


John S. Arena, of the A. 
Arena Co., Ltd., is the only 
member attending the historic 
meeting in Los Angeles 42 years 
ago still alive and active. Other 
leaders present were A. E. 
Barker, H. P. Garin, C.*h 
Sawdey, A. T. “Tracy’’ Miller, 
George Mann and Alvin Jack. 
With the exception of Miller 
and Mann, all of these men 
later served as president of the 
Western Growers Association. 


A. E. Barker was the first 
president of the Western 
Growers Association, with 
Frank Newsom managing 
secretary and John S. Arena as 
treasurer, a post he still holds 
today. The 1l-man board of 
directors included all of the 
seven incorporators, with the 
addition of George H. Jones, O. 
W. Schleussner, Elmer Sears 
and Dean Stanley. The last 
named two, with John Arena, 
are the only living members of 
the original board. 


In many ways, the early 
success of the Western Growers 
Association defied the 
prognosis of contemporary 
agricultural leaders. For the 
association came into being at a 
time when the major Western 
perishable commodities were 





iivews’ Clan Still 
Going Strong 


The Andrews family of Detroit has added substantially to the 
produce history of the nation in both the 19th and 20th centuries. 
.Two descendants, Fred and Sam Andrews, both deceased, were 
active in California shipping circles many years ago. Subsequently 
Sam’s three boys — Robert, Don and Fred — founded Sam 
‘Andrews’ Sons, currently active in the lettuce and cantaloupe 
shipping areas of Imperial Valley and Kern County. The boys are 
popular both with their contemporary shippers and their office 
staff, as the following poem, composed by one of their employees 


\at Holtville, amply testifies: 
. ‘Sam Andrews’ Sons 


Dedicated to Bobby, Donnie and Big Fred 


Where else could your bosses number 3? 
It’s one'to a business normally. 


Where else would you get a chance to travel, 
And see the world (?) as your nerves unravel? 


Where else would they bring you your lunch everyday, 
So your desk won’t get dusty while you are away? 


Where else could you spend every day of the week? 
You couldn’t work Sunday, there’d be no peak! 


Where else could you meet people clever and witty, 
Driving trucks that are bound for that far away city? 


Where else do the phones have a song to sing 
And while you answer one, the ona RING RING 


RING? 


Where else could you pay off each time people ask? 
No place I know. It’s once a week for this task. 


Where else is the temperature always so pleasing? 
It’s never too warm, you’re a cinch to be freezing! 


Where else are you sheltered from current events? 
De Gaulle, Viet Nam — Forgotten nonsense! 


Where else could you work 14 hours a day, 
And be gifted with flowers — not overtime pay? 


Where else could you firmly and flatly declare, 
We know why we’re here — because we’re not “‘all 


there’’? 


We've got it made, I’m telling you, pal, 


YOU OUGHTA BE A PRODUCE GAL! 


Anonymous 





Leonard Bros. 


Congratulates 
The Packer 


Leonard Bros., long time 
grape growers and shippers in 
the Sanger, Calif. area, was 
founded by ‘“‘Dutch’’ Leonard, 
who in his earlier years was a 
renowned major league 
baseball player. Recently the 
Los Angeles office of The 
Packer was highly pleased to 
receive this letter from Leonard 
P. Le Blanc, manager of 
Leonard Bros. : 

“Dear Jeff: 

“Leonard Bros. and myself 
wish to congratulate The 
Packer for the long service and 
the interesting news items that 


The Packer has carried these 
many years. 

“In the last several years you 
have included in each issue 
news items on new processing 
machinery as well as news 
items on_ insecticides and 
cultural practices that the 
produce industry has _ been 
interested in and has used. The 
Packer has done a real fine job, 
in my opinion, in_ giving 
pertinent news items and 
editorials for the whole produce 
and vegetable industry and I am 
sure your organization will even 
do better in the future. 


“‘Congratulations for reaching 
this milestone, and may this 
just be a stepping stone for even 
greater information and news 
items.” 


marketed through huge grower 
owned cooperatives, and it was 
not thought possible that an 
industry in the hands of 
independent operators, each 
marketing his own products, 
could find a common meeting 
ground. That they did seems all 
the more remarkable to those 
who were intimately acquainted 
with the men who steered the 
organization through the first 
difficult years, for they were 
individuals who, independent in 
thought and action, built most 
of the great growing and 
shipping operations which are 
so important in the industry 
today. That they also trained a 
group of capable, broad-gauged 
men who continue to recognize 
the value of organized effort to 
succeed them is also testimony 
to their far-sightedness. 

Dedication on the part of the 
men who were appointed to the 
position of management has 
also contributed greatly to the 
success of the WGA. The first 
Managing Secretary was Frank 
Newson, who resigned in 1928 
and was succeeded by C. B. 
Moore. ‘‘Chet’’ Moore served 
the industry until his retirement 
in 1957, when his assistant since 
1942, Frank W. Castiglione, 
became Executive Vice 
President, a post he still holds 
today. Moore died in February, 
1963. 

During the early years, 
association activities were 
pretty much confined to Traffic 


and Legislative matters. The 
rail and motor carriers soon 
learned to respect the 
organization and instead of 
attempting to institute rate 
increases and other additional 
transportation costs by decree, 
found it best to present their 


FRANK CASTIGLIONE 


position to the Association 
Traffic Committee through the 
Association Traffic’ Depart- 
ment. Today confrontatidns be- 
tween the railraods and the 
industry are on a “cards- 
on-the-table” basis, with both 
factors respecting the others 
needs. As a_ result, the 
association has saved many 
millions of dollars in 
transportation costs for its 


members and at the same time 
benefited distributors, retailers 
and consumers as well. Leslie 
M. Cox is now executive 
assistant-transportation. 

While the WGA always 
maintains close watch on all 
federal and state legislation, it 
has been particularly effective 
in matters having to do with 
standardization of products and 
containers. A number of bills, 
including the level pack of 
lettuce, cauliflower 
standardization, tomato and 
melon containers and several 
others have been introduced 
and passed in both the 
California and Arizona 
legislatures at the request of the 
WGA. 

Labor is Concern 

Labor, too, has been a 
primary concern of the WGA 
over the years, at both State and 
National level. Its strong 
opposition on the repeal of 
Section 14B of the Taft-Hartley 
Law, amending the Right-to- 
Work feature, has been 
influential in maintaining this 
section in the law for those 
states which want it. 

Although the WGA feels that 
some national labor leaders are 
attempting to use their 
positions to secure complete 
control of the economy, the 
WGA is not anti-union, and 
serves its members and union 
representatives in negctiations 
of contracts with both AFL-CIO 
and Teamsters several major 


anions. These contracts, 
the years, have shown 
continuous advances for the 
worker in wages, working 
conditions and fringe benefits. 
The past year marked the 
signing by WGA members of 
three major union contracts 
covering nearly every 
commodity shipped by them. 
Included in them were sizable 
wage increases spread over a 
three year term, big increases in 
Health and Welfare programs 
and the establishment of a 
Pension Plan. All benefits are 
employer-paid at no cost to the 
worker, and were paid to 
seasonal workers who are 
employed by an individual firm 
for only a brief period of a year. 
Ever mindful of the need to 
maintain consumer interest in 
fresh vegetables and melons, 
the WGA maintains a strong 
and active consumer service, 
which prepares and _ issues 
educational materials not only 
on the food values of, but the 
best ways to prepare and serve 
them. These releases, both 
pictorial and text, are widely 
used by food editors, home 
economists and other staff 
members of mass circulation 
media. The association’s 
“Western Ways with Fresh 
Vegetables and Melons,” a 
beautiful booklet published in 
full color, has had wide 
distribution; this year, in 
revised form and with many 
unique new features, it is being 


hailed by the fresh food 
industry as an outstanding 
vehicle for maintaining interest 
in “the fresh.”” Mary Roberts, 
nationally known home 
economist, heads the consumer 
service function. 


JOHN ARENA 


PR Not Overlooked 

Public relations, too, have not 
been overlooked. In 1929, the 
association sponsored a new 
publication, ‘Western Grower 
& Shipper,” founded by Ross H. 
Gast as the “voice” of the 
Western row crop industries, 
and in 1946, WGA became fully 
responsible for its publication. 


Of more recent activation is 
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CHARLES E. GILB CO. 
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winter districts. 


M.S.W. PRODUCE CU 


About July 4 


the WGA Trade Relations 
Service, which guides Regular 
Members in any controversies 
or problems which may arise in 
the marketing of their products 
and to relieve them of the often 
complicated and complex 
technicalities which they may 
€xperience in the collection of 
disputed shipments. This 
service was inaugurated in 1966, 
with John Catlin as Executive 
Assistant — Trade Relations. 
Catlin came to the association 
with many years of experience 
in this work as a member of the 
Regulatory Branch of the 
U.S.D.A. which enforces the 
Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act. 

Still another service to 
regular members is_ the 
maintenance of a Terminal 
Market Representative in the 
East and Middlewest. This 
position is now held by Rodney 
Chisholm, who visits various 
markets, observing arrival 
condition and quality, reporting 
his findings directly to grower- 
shippers concerned. 

To properly present the 42 
years of service of 
aggressive organization in such 
a sketch as this is difficult, just 
as it is to properly appraise the 
contribution of the pioneer 
leaders and the successors who 
has served as its Officers and 
Directors. One day, however, 
this will be told as an important 
chapter in the history of 
Western agriculture. 
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vegetable seed in California 
began in 1875. In that year 
Robert W. Wilson moved from 
Rochester, N.Y. to Santa Clara, 
Calif. He had been engaged in 
seed growing for some years in 
the suburbs of Rochester and 
actually moved west on account 
of ailing health. His first crop 
was lettuce seed, and he 
followed this with beet, carrot 
and onion seed. 

Prior to that time some 


and French market 
near San Francisco 

saved some seed of their 
own growing, but none had 
made a business of seed 


From that early beginning 
developed an industry which 
has contributed substantially to 
the development and 
production of seed of the 
quality and sort necessary to 
maintain and develop the fresh 
vegetable industry of Califonria 
and Arizona. Many of the 
following firms, listed in a 
recent directory of Western 
Growers Association, have 
operated for decades: Asgrow 
Seed Company, Tracy; Casey 
Seed Company, Phoenix; A. L. 
Castle, Inc., Morgan Hill; W. V. 
Clow Seed Company, Salinas; 


Dessert Seed Co., Inc., El 
Centro; Ferry-Morse Seed 

, Mountain View; 
Germain’s, Inc., Los Angeles; 
Harnish-Brinker Seed 
Company, Five Points; 
Leighton Seed Company, 
Salinas; Lesco Seed & 
Chemical, Inc., Watsonville; 
Liefgreen Seed Company, 
Glendale, Arizona; John Moran 
Seed Company, Inc., Salinas; 
Neuman Seed C , ae., 
Centro; Peto Seed Co., Inc., 
Saticoy; Pieters-Wheeler Seed 
Company, Gilroy; SRS Seeds, 
Modesto. 

The principal advantage 
enjoyed by the seed growers in 
California through the decades 
is the climate, which allows all 

i operations to be 
performed out of doors during 


ty 

Not only the climate, but a 
variety of rich land is available 
in California and here seedsmen 
can grow a larger number of 
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Mort Brown, Inc. 


Stockton, California 


Onions - Year - Round 


Stockton Globes Now, Courtland Starting Sept. 15th, 
Gonzales Starting Sept. 20th, Oregon Danvers Starting Nov. 


Stockton 


POTATOES 
July 
Thru 


ONIONS - POTATOES - ASPARAGUS 


This company has enjoyed steady growth since starting business in 1950 and now 
offers supplies on a year around basis. Pride in the quality of our merchandise and 
integrity in our dealings have been the contributing factors to our continued success. 
Russ Shepherd has been associated with our firm since 1954, with Rick Brown (son 
of Mort Brown) joining in 1965. 
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LD (209) 463-7314 (ss) ans. by 


MORT BROWN e RUSS SHEPHERD ¢ RICK BROWN 


P. O. Box 62, STOCKTON, Calif. 95201 


—MORT BROWN 


Stockton 
Delta 


ASPARAGUS 
Feb. 
to 
April 15th 
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kinds of 
than 
. The most 
in the early 
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here 
, radish 
the “small 
bles.” 
Cauliflower pa 
imported from H 
Denmark until World War I 
shut off the supply. The Ferry- 
Morse Seed Company had been 
experimenting with cauliflower 
seed production for some years 
ore the war and since that 
now has grown it on a 
scale. The same is true of 
the broccoli, kohl rabi and other 


It All Looks Alike 

Seed growing requires long 
experience to acquire 
sufficient knowledge to develop 
a business. 

This includes a knowledge of 
various types and varieties and 
a system of operation that will 
almost eliminate mistakes. The 
seedsman, whether grower or 
dealer, always works in the 
dark. The seed of every variety 
of onion looks exactly alike; the 
seed of all carrots alike, so does 
radish, so does beet and the 
seed of cabbage, cauliflower, 
kohl rabi, and broccoli all look 

the same. The system, 
the effectiveness of the 
organization, the experience of 
certain key men, all determine 
the result of the care and 
attention demanded of the seed 
from its harvest to its planting. 

A very important feature of 
the seed growers’ operations is 
isolation of crops. Unless widely 
separated, two distinct varieties 
of the same species will cross 
pollinate and mix the type. And 
brassicas, such as, cabbage, 
cauliflower and broccoli, will 
readily cross with another and 
require very remote 
separations. 

The seed grower operates 
seed testing and seed breeding 
stations and is constantly at 
work. with trained professional 
men who develop and increase 
pure line strains of all the 
standard vegetables and are 
also constantly on the lookout 
for new characteristics which 
can be bred and developed as 
new varieties. 





Peaches Bred 
For Resistance 
to Nematodes 


DAVIS, CALIFORNIA — 
Although California and Florida 
are rivals in many areas of fruit 
and vegetable production, plant 
scientists in the two states have 
found it to mutual advantage to 
cooperate in finding peach 
rootstocks immune to the 
various species of root-knot 


ten years 
cooperation, the research group 
has developed five peach root- 
stock selections that show 
immunity to two kinds of root- 
knot nematode disease. 


Reporting on their work at 
the 1968 annual meeting of the 
American Horticultural Sotiety 
for Horticultural Science, the 
researchers say these are the 
first peach rootstocks which 
remain free from galls when 
exposed to both Meloidogyne 
incognita and M. javanica 
species of root-knot nematodes. 


These nematodes are a 


problem for peach growers in 
all warm parts of the world. 








GENERAL POTATO & ONION DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. 


POTATOES 
ONIONS 
ASPARAGUS 


California 
Oregon 
Washington 
Idaho 


Potatoes From The West_S*_ California-Oregon . Washington -Idaho 
Main Office PO. Box 630. Stockton.California 93201 4 7/° * . 


1905 - 1968 


Interestingly, the history of this organi- | 


zation doesn’t always fit neatly into the 
Yesterday/Today/Tomorrow pattern. For 


example, active in the Idaho potato deal | 
from 1913 until 1930, GPOD — which has | 
represented Idaho interests since 1966 — | 


returns as a fullfledged shipper with the : 


start of the 1968-69 season there. 


The foundation of GPOD was laid in 1905, 
a few years after The Packer was establish- 
ed, when Weyl-Zukerman & Co. opened 
business on the Los Angeles Wholesale Mar- 
ket. A few years later we started growing 
operations in the Stockton-Delta district. 
E. M. Schwartz, GPOD’s vice-president, su- 
pervised the Idaho operation of 1913-1930, 
which at one time included 10 warehouses 
in that area. 


GPOD was formed in 1931 to market the pro- 
duction of Weyl-Zuckerman & Co., as well 
as that of other growers. Its . operations 
have steadily expanded, particularly in 
the past four or five years! 


Today, GPOD is a producer of potatoes at 
Shafter, California, in addition to represent- 
ing many Kern county growers. We own 
and operate an extensive packing plant 
there, shipping during May, June and July, 
We also represent the Zuckerman Farms 
Company at Stockton on potatoes and 
onions during July through October. Ad- 
ditionally we are active in both areas in the 
late California potato deal, and also repre- 
sent Stockton Asparaugs, Inc., composed 
of Stockton-Delta asparagus growers includ- 
ing Zuckerman Farms Company. Shipping 
season is February, March and April. In 
addition to this, we represent the Newell 
Potato Cooperative at Newell, California 
and the winter potato deal at Klamath, 
October through May. Currently we repre- 
sent Franklin Potato Growers Association, 
as we have for the past two years, hand- 
ling Washington potatoes running heavily 
from July through September, and tapering 
off into a winter deal throughout the 
season. 


In a few, short years this organization will 
observe its own 75th birthday. It is grati- 
fying to note that, approaching that mile- 
stone, operations are more extensive and, 
we sincerely feel, more satisfactory to both 
our grower and buyer connections, than at 
any time over the past 63 years. 
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"GRANADA" 
"T.H.& 0." 


TRANKINA, HATANAKA & 


Quality and Service Headquarters 


"COLLEGEVILLE"’ 


ACE 


Variety 


TOMATOES 


Vineripes - Mature Greens 
JULY - OCTOBER * 
* . They're Moving Now 


for Two Special Products from 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


Trankina, Hatanaka & Ota aren’t 75 years old, like 
The Packer. But in the years we have operated in 
Stockton district, we’ve convinced a lot more than 75 


hard-to-please produce receivers that our quality 


service combination works for them, just as it does 
for us. It’s a combination we expect will be successful 
for many seasons to come! 


L D (209) 466-5577 (ss) or 466-9113 (ss) JIM TRANKINA answers 
Locgl 466-3196 (pp) TRANKINA, HATANAKA & OTA, P.O. Box 204, Stockton, Calif. 95201 


"GRANADA" 
"TOPAZ" 
"TH. & 0" 
"STOCKTON PRIDE” 


SWEET RED. YELLOW 
ONIONS 


All Semi-Globe-U.S. No. 1 Federal-State Inspected 


MAY - JUNE 
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The photographs you see here are taken from our booklet 

“The Fiftieth Anniversary of Pure Gold,”’ published in 1955. ' 

(Top Center) - Casfons Being Fed Into A Citrus Automatic 

Volume Filler. 

(immediately Below) - The Older Method: Hand Picking in 
Wooden Boxes. 

(Top Right) - 307 Brookside Ave., Redlands, California, Pure 
Gold Headquarters Since 1927. 

(Immediately Below) - 

(1) From a 1912 Packing House Scene. 

(2) Application of Commercial Fertilizer With A Drill, 

Also 1912. 

(3) Volume Filling of Cartons Was Introduced In the ‘40s. 

(4) Line-up of Equipment Used In A Citrus Grove in 1924. 


Available Seasonally Around The Calendar: 
ORANGES LEMONS GRAPEFRUIT 
TANGERINES TANGELOS MANDARINS 
LETTUCE CANTALOUPES ASPARAGUS 
CHERRIES PEACHES PLUMS 


A oe ea PPER. APRICOTS PEARS 
™ " One of Pyre Gold’s Lemon Plants, built about 1950. : y PACKER & SHI NECTARINES GRAPES APPLES 
(2) Disc Hatrowing a Grove Just Before the ‘Big Freeze” 


oe wAR EHO USIN G. One telephone call to any Pure Gold sales office. 
REDLANDS SAN FRANCISCO 
LINDSAY SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES SOMERTON, ARIZONA 
PURE GOLD, INC., Redlands, California 92373 


of 1913. 
(3) President Theodore Roosevelt Plants One of Parent 
Navel Orange Trees at Mission Inn, Riverside, On 
May 7, 1903. 
(4) Another Photograph of Pure Gold Headquarters. 
(Bottom Center) - This packing house photo was taken in the 
1890's. 
{Below) - One of the six packing houses operated by Arthur 
Gregory when he called together growers to found Pure 
Gold in 1906. 
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Pure Gold, At Age Of 60, 
Diversified Its Approach 


Arizona’s second largest citrus 
cooperative, which 
headquarters at Redlands, 
Calif., celebrated its 60th 
birthday in 1966 by adopting an 
entirely new approach to the 
business of distributing the 
fresh products of California and 
Arizona. 
Since that time the Pure Gold 
anization has developed a 
diversified offering. not only of 
citzus fruits from the two states. 
which it was marketed regularly 
for over 60 years, but also a full 
line of deciduous tree fruit 
products, plus lettuce and 
cantaloupes. 


In the process, Pure Gold 
expanded its Redlands’ sales 
office and now operates a 
coordinated western network 
with sales representatives at 
Lindsay, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. Seattle, as well as at 
shipping points at which it 
operates on a seasonal basis. 

In 1955 Pure Gold, which 
changed its name from the 
original, Mutual Orange 
Distributors, in the late ‘50s, 
published a booklet ‘‘Fifty 
Years of Service to California 
and Arizona Citrus Growers,” 
which ended with _ this 
observation: ‘‘Mutual Orange 
Distributors was begun as a 
grower organization. A grower 
organization it will continue.” 


The words ring true and clear 


in 1968, John Van Horn, general 
manager of Pure Gold, told The 
Packer recently. On the 
historical note, his predecessors 
as general manager of the 
cooperative, were Robbins 
Russell, Jack A. Stewart, Bruce 
W. McDaniel, C.P. Earley and 
Arthur Gregory. 


The latter served from 1906 to 
1919 and was literally the father 
of the company. 


On a warm day in June 1906, 
a group of men representing 
leading growers and packing 
houses in the Redlands area, 
called together by Gregory, sat 
down to hammer out details of 
a plan of complete and true 
cooperation ‘that would benefit 
everyone from the grower to 
the packer to the seller.”’ 


Six Gregory houses, including 
the already cooperative 
Redlands Mutual Orange Assn., 
joined together to form the 
Pure Gold organization. This 
entry appears in the history: 


“Thus was a cooperative 
born, bringing to reality the 
ambition of Arthur Gregory. He 
was unanimously elected 
general manager. His job: To 
see that growers, packers and 
other members of the new 
cooperative as well as 
himself — prospered in the 
citrus business. 

“At the September meeting 
of the board, Gregory was 


Flinston Pulp & Paper 


present headquarters building 
of the cooperative at 307 
Brookside Avenue in Redlands, 
was built in 1927. 


For nearly 60 years a 
dominant figure in the 
California-Arizona citrus 
picture, Pure Gold is now not 
only maintaining its position in 
the orange, lemon, grapefruit 
and tangerine world, but is also 
quite active in many other 
western fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 


A profitable orchard 
operation today requires big 
capital. technical information 
and marketing ability. If anv 
one of these things is lacking. 
failure will probably result 
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Lake County Mountain Bartlett Pears 


California Oranges Were Growing 


Before Sunkist and The Packer 


(Don M. Anderson today 
becomes a guest writer for The 
Packer’s 75th without his 
knowledge. Mr. Anderson, 
general manager of Sunkist 
Growers, with whom The 
Packer shares the privilege of 
celebrating a 75th birthday, 
wrote the attached resume of 
California-Arizona citrus in the 
pre-Sunkist days for The 
Packer’s 50th anniversary 
edition in 1943. At that time he 
was in charge of Sunkist’s 
grower service department.) 


By DON ANDERSON 


livelihood. 


The California-Arizona citrus The greatest growth of the 


industry, started in 


the California citrus industry has 


cloistered courtyards of the been in the past 50 years. The 
early California missions, has Packer and California’s most 


one of the — important agricultural 


agricultural businesses of 

country. From the few seedling 
orange trees planted over 150 
years ago by the Franciscan 
Fathers has sprung an industry 
that embraces over 355,000 
acres in California and Arizona; 
an industry to which over 
200,000 people owe their entire 





Packer Woman 


MRS. ESTER MARRIS 
That beautiful, friendly voice you hear when you call the 
Los Angeles office of The Packer is Esther Marris, office secre- 


tary. Mrs. Marris has served in this capacity for over 10 years. 





As I See 
Yesterday... 


By FLOYD J. HARKNESS 
Manager and Founder 
United Packing Company 
Fresno, Calif. 

While a kid in school I began 
working for green fruit packing 
houses, including the Stewart 
Fruit Co. and the Earl Fruit Co. 
My first full-time job in the fruit 
business was for Setchel Fruit 
Co. in 1917. I ran the packing 
house and bought from 
growers. I worked for Setchel 
three years, the last year being 
in charge of all his packing 
operations. 

In 1920 I went to work for 


crates. As soon as the White 


Malaga grapes were mature 


shipping of Thompsons would 
stop and from then on through 


the season it was White Malaga. 
Cornichons (now extinct) and 
Emperor and Almeria grapes. 
This was before the discovery of 
Ribiers or other fancy grapes. 


Plums have always been 
packed in four-basket crates but 
in the old days we could ship 
any size grown, no curtailment. 

Elberta peaches were about 
the only variety of peaches 


shipped, all in small boxes. 


crop 
have grown up together, and in 
the files of this publication can 
be traced the steps in the 
building of this great 
agricultural activity. 
Beginnings Slow 
While the first orange trees 
were introduced into California 
by the mission fathers between 
1769 and 1800, it was not until 
1841 that any citrus plantings of 
any size were undertaken in 
California. In that year, William 
Wolfskill planted a two-acre 
e on the site of the old 
thern Pacific Station at the 
corner of East Fifth street and 
Central avenue in downtown 
Los Angeles. The following year 
he set out more acreage close 


It was not until 1857 that any 
of the outlying sections, now 
considered fine citrus territory, 
were planted. In 1861, L. F. 
Cram set out seedling trees near 
Highlands and in 1870 a 
“tourist” to California from 
Tennessee purchased 4,000 
acres near Riverside and sold it 
to colonists from the east. 


The Washington Navel 

Two major events occurring 
within a few years of each other 
gave great impetus to the young 
citrus industry. The first was 
the importation of the 
Washington Navel to California 
and the second was the opening 
of the transcontinental rail line 
which linked the agricultural 


west with the consuming 
markets of the east. 

Prior to 1873, all of the 
oranges planted in California 
had been seedlings taken from 


the trees originally brought to. 


the California missions from 
Mexico. The variety of this fruit 
was doubtful in the first place 
and the yield of the seedling 
trees was never dependable 
either as to quality or quantity. 
When, under the direction of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
several trees of the Washington 
Navel variety were successfully 
imported from Bahia, Brazil, 
the citrus industry immediately 
began to sit up and take notice. 

Discovered as a ‘“‘bud sport” 
on older trees in a grove at 
Bahia, the Navel oranges were 
found to contain no seeds. After 
several unsuccessful attempts 
grafts were finally made and 
the young grafted trees were 
shipped to Riverside, Calif., in 
1873. The hardiness of these 
‘trees is indicated by the fact 
that one of them still stands and 
still bears fruit after 70 years. 
From these two trees came the 
grafting buds that started the 
California Navel orange 
business. 


Valencias from Azores 

Shortly after the introduction 
of the Washington Navel to 
California, the first Valencia 
oranges were grown in the 
state. The California Valencias 
were brought to this country 
from the Azores by way of 
England, where for many years 
they had been considered 
glasshouse novelties. 


The Valencia did not make 
rapid strides in production until 
after the turn of the century, 
but as the realization grew that 
the Valencia was a very fine 
summer orange, it gained 
popularity. Today, the 
shipments of Valencias from 


California are greater than 
those of Navels. 

The first lemons to be 
introduced to California came 
from Australia and were of the 
Lisbon variety. This type soon 
was supplanted by the Eureka, 
a variety developed in 
California from Sicilian stock 
and found to be far superior to 
the Lisbon. 

Lemons are grown commer- 
cially in no other section of the 
United States. The quality of 
California lemons is superior to 
that of the fruit produced in any 
other section of the world. Long 
before the present war, the 
importation of foreign lemons 
was practically non-existent. 

Distribution Problems Arose 

By 1885, the plantings of 
oranges in southern California 
had increased to the extent that 
the growers were faced with the 
problem of successfully moving 
a “tremendous” crop of 1,000 
cars. A year later the crop 
amounted to 2,500 cars and the 
problems of the growers were 
increasing. 

To facilitate the successful 
movement of oranges, the 
pioneer growers hit upon the 
idea of pooling their interests 
and shipping their fruit through 
a grower co-operative known by 
the mellifluous title of the 
Orange Growers Protective 
Union of Southern California. 
This organization did a good job 
in stabilizing the industry for 
several years, but within five 
years the plantings increased to 
a point where distribution again 
became troublesome and the 
Union could not cope with the 
problem. 

Early returns for oranges 
were so good that new growers 
sprang up almost overnight. 
The result was an ‘“‘oversupply”’ 
and a chaotic market with 
growers bidding against one 
another for consuming markets. 








Golden Y 
Growers 











Inseparable Companions 


Golden Y Growers and its affiliate, Growers Citrus Product, 
Inc., have played and are playing an integral part in the 
newest and a most exciting chapter in citrus history: Yuma, 
Arizona oranges, lemons, grapefruit and tangelos. 


wrapped.. Until about 1939 they 
were shipped without 
defuzzing, just as they came 
from the orchards. They were 
packed out of field boxes or 
improvised canvas bins. 
Packing belts were unheard of. 
Boxes were all made by hand 
nailing as there were no box 
making machines. 


Associated Fruit Co. (Henry 
Schrader) and was in charge of 
all its grape, peach and plum 
operations which involved 
packing plants from Tulare 
County north to Sacramento 
county. 

At the beginning of 1923 
Charles Jasper and myself 


The Yuma story began 20 years ago. Today's page reveals 
over 30,000 acres producing a quality product meeting world- 
wide acceptance and approval. 


Prestige Labels 


Golden Y Growers and their manager, Jim Wingo, invite you 


of a Prestige Fruit 


The superiority of Bartlett pears produced in Lake 
County, California, was probably known to many men 
when The Packer published issue No. 1 back in 1893. 
It is certain that the prestige quality has been uni- 
versally recognized in the nearly half century that 
“Mt. Konocti’ and “Lady of the Lake’’ brands have 


annually appeared in the nation’s markets. 


The members of the Lake County Fruit Exchange take 
keen pride in today reminding the industry of the 
important place Lake County Mountain Bartletts have 
earned at the prestige level throughout the world 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. It is a pride matched 
by the satisfaction of knowing that this organization 
has actively and continuously participated in this 
development for the ps st 42 seasons. 


Lake County Fruit E xchange 


Growers and Packers of 
“MT. KONOCTI” “LADY of the LAKE’ 
Lake County Bartlett Pears 


Marketed Exclusively by 


Pure Gold, Inc. 


LAKE COUNTY FRUIT EXCHANGE 
R.K. Sanderson, Mar. Estaclished 1926. 
P.0. Box 365, Kelseyville, Calif. 95451 











formed the United Packing Co. 
with packing houses at Clovis. 
Posson and Sanger. We grew to 
where we operated seven 
packing houses, extending from 
Exeter to Lodi. We separated at 
the end of 1936, and from 1937 
to 1942 I was the sole owner. In 
1943 I formed a partnership 
with my son, F. J. Harkness Jr. 
and my son-in-law, William 
Hoyt Colgate as partners. This 
partnership was later converted 
to a corporation 

In 1937 we branched out from 
our original commodities of 
deciduous fruits and grapes and 
entered the growing of 
cantaloupes in the Mendota 
area of the West Side 

We have acquired through the 
years about 3,000 acres of land, 
all in a high state of cultivation 
Some 1,100 acres are planted to 
peaches, plums, nectarines and 
grapes. We also handle the 
crops of some 200 growers. 

Going back to yesteryear here 
are some of the items that come 
to mind 

For many years the first 
grapes shipped each year were 
natural Thompson Seedless, not 
girdled or gibbrelled. These 
were all packed in four-basket 


Precooling was never used 
then. Everything was shipped 
by rail — no trucks. Railroad 
cars were the old style ice cars, 
no fans or mechanicals. The 
first forward thought of better 
handling was when the 
railroads came out in the 1940s 
with iced reefers with fans at 
each end. Cars were precooled 
after loading with fans placed in 
the cars to blow the air through 
the ice and into the load. Then 
came General American 
Precooling, which had 
mechanical refrigeration § in 
which air was forced through 
the doors of the cars after 
loading and the air was sucked 
back and _ forced through 
refrigeration coils outside the 
cars. 

As for the future, or 
“tomorrow” as you express it, 
this is really a $64 question, 
since with labor in the driver’s 
seat and governmental 
regulations anything can 
happen. We do not expect to 
expand much. Our aim is to doa 
better job with what we already 
have — new varieties, better 
quality and better pack, if 
possible. 


to visit their ultra-modern packing plant, again completely re- 
designed and remodeled for the 1968-69 season. Such a visit 
will highlight for you the entire “Yuma story,” and will 
clearly pinpoint why “Golden Y” and “C-Senor” brands are 
sought out by discriminating citrus handlers. 


GOLDEN Y GROWERS 


Packers and Shippers of 


GOLDEN Y 
C-SENOR 


Brands 


YUMA VALLEY 
LEMONS 


ORANGES .. GRAPEFRUIT 
TANGELOS 
Marketed by 


PURE GOLD, INC. 


GOLDEN Y GROWERS, YUMA, ARIZONA 85364 














WINSTON GOSS 


Winston Goss has served as 
Jeff Roark’s top aide in the Los 
Angeles office for over 20 years 
and is just as much at home 
serving the industry at Nogales 
as he is in the Coachella Valley. 

Winston is one of the top 


writers on the entire staff and is 
known as ‘the Alaskan 
newspaper man’ to many of his 
counterparts since he served on 
daily newspapers in the 49th 
state before joining The Packer 
in 1947. 
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Copartner in the 
California-Arizona Heritage 
Southern Santa 


Barbara County 


Especially Distinguished for 
and Regularly Supplying the 
Nation’s Markets With 


Lemons, Oranges 
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Without Rail Carriers, No California-Arizona Heritage 


Far western stature in the 
production and national 
distribution of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and the fruition of 
the California-Arizona heritage. 
would have of course been 
impossible without the 
coincidental establishment and 
development of transcontinen- 
tal rail transportation. 


The history of railroading in 
the west is just as colorful and 
just as exciting as the story of 
the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry 


In 1869, completion of the 
first transcontinental railroad 
came at a time when much of 
the land now producing western 
fruits and vegetables was 
barren and uncultivated. It was 
not long after the railroad had 
opened up the western empire, 
and towns and cities began to 
spring up along the right-of- 
way, however, before things 
started happening. 


The Central Pacific Railroad, 
the nation’s first east-west link, 
and its successor, the Southern 
Pacific Co., not only solved the 
transporation problem but 
helped substantially in 
pioneering the agricultural 
resources of the vast, fertile 
region. As the network of rails 
spread. agricultural entities like 
the Sacramento river valley. the 
vast San Joaquin Valley and the 
Imperial valley developed 
rapidly. 

Coincidentally with the 
coming of the Santa Fe, and the 
development of the widening 
networks of the Union Pacific 
and the Western Pacific. getting 
fresh fruits and vetetables to 
markets east of the Rockies 
became a_ very simple 
procedure indeed. 


Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific formed Pacific Fruit 
Express Co. in 1906. and 
Western Pacific participated 
actively in the PFE 
development and services until 
WP acquired part.ownership of 
Fruit Growers Express Co. in 
1966-67 


The Pacific Fruit Express Co. 
has probably transported more 
refrigerated loads of fresh fruits 
and vegetables than any other 
transporportation entity in the 
world. Even its friendly 
competitor. the refrigerated car 
division of the Santa Fe 
Railway. which has contributed 
mightily and effectively 


through the decades, would 
probably admit that. 

Pacific Fruit Express Co. 
Started out in 1907 with a 
manager, a clerk and a 
stenographer at headquarters in 
San Francisco, By 1943, the 
company was employing more 
than 4,000 men and women 
during peak seasons. The 
payroll today isn’t nearly that 
big, for two significant reasons. 


First, mechanization and the 
rapid advent |of mechanical 
refrigerators has vastly reduced 
the need for personnel. Second. 
and perhaps of equal 
significance of the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry, the 
diversion function alone of the 
big refrigerator car company is 
only a shadow of its former self. 


In 1942, PFE handled 798.515 


diversions, all perishables. 
Incidentally, it made only 119 
failures in the process, which is 
only 15-1,000ths of one per cent 
less than perfect. In today’s 
perishables trading, diversion of 
cars is far less important or 
commonplace than it was 25 
years ago. ‘Rollers’ are almost 
unknown; consignees are only 
rarely changed after cars are 
billed. As an example, there 


were about 12 clerks in the 
headquarters diversion office at 
San Francisco 25 years ago. 
Today there are only two. 

One of the most welcome 
developments in the pattern of 
rail transportation in the far 
west, something that has largely 
taken place in the past 25 years. 
is the closer working 
relationship of the industry and 
the rail carriers. In the earlier 


days. the two groups were 
almost constantly at 
loggerheads over rates and 
service, sometimes in dogfights. 
That isn't true any more. Today 
the western carriers and the 
fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry of California and 
Arizona enjoy the most cordial 
relations and working 
relationships in history. And the 
atmosphere is still improving. 








Lee Consaul, founder and long time manager of Lee A. 
Consaul Co., Inc., Somerton, Ariz., has spent his entire 
business life in the cantaloupe and lettuce industry. Here is 
the way he describes this picture, a prized photograph 
from his personal files: 

“This shed was three and one-half miles out of El 
Centro on the way to San Diego, on the old Hazeltine 
Ranch (Herb S. “Dad” Hazeltine, of the American Fruit 
Growers, Inc.). Harry Sears (the late Harry Sears of Sears 
Bros. & Co., Watsonville) had the contract in 1921, 
putting the melons across the shed. | had the contract in 


1922. | weighed 115 pounds, soaking wet. | broke in Ed 
McDaniel (McDaniel & Sons, Yuma) in packing 
cantaloupes; he had 40 acres which he shipped through 


American. Charlie Lee (deceased, he was the father of 
Lael Lee of Growers Exchange, Inc., Glendale, Ariz.) was 
running the job for American. 


“The melons were packed in Ponys and Standard 
crates. Larger melons were packed in flats. The Standards 
and Ponys were wrapped. Packers got five cents a crate 
in those days, and 300 a day was a lot of melons when 
they wrapped them. 


“The next year Ed McDaniel came to Yuma, but | didn’t 
come to Yuma until the summer of 1933, the year Imperial 
valley ran out of water.” 


The gentleman on the far right in this picture is Mr. 
Consaul, and that’s Charlie Lee in right foreground. 
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... 1968 


These and many other protected labels of 
A. Arena & Co., Ltd., have for 60 years identi- 
fied the best from California and Arizona. 


They will continue to do so. 


ARENA & CO., LTD. 


LOS ANGELES 


California/Arizona 


NAVELS e VALENCIAS e GRAPEFRUIT 
LD (213) 622-9148 (ss) 


PEACHES e¢ PLUMS e NECTARINES 


TABLE GRAPES 
LD (213) 622-4313 (ss) 





The 
Grand Alliance 


of 1893 


“The outlook for success in the move- 
ment is extremely encouraging.*” 

That was the mood in the old 
Chamber of Commerce assembly room 
in Los Angeles. Everyone present was a 
citrus grower. All were in desperate 
financial condition. In those days, it was 
impossible to make a profit on quality 
citrus because the market was constantly 
glutted with inferior citrus. 

So on Tuesday, August 29th, 1893, 
they united in a movement that has 
endured two world wars and a depres- 
sion, a movement that began its 75th 
anniversary in January. 

Its name is a household word now. 
Sunkist. 

That name gave the American house- 
wife a brand of citrus she could depend 
on. It proved she would pay a premium 
for citrus of consistent high quality. It 
set the standard for every brand of 
produce that followed it. 

Sunkist is one of the best known 
brands in the world now. 

But it took a grand alliance to make 
it possible. 

And on the anniversary of that 
alliance, it seems only fitting that we 
join with every other segment of our 
industry in saluting our life-long friend— 
The Packer—and in acclaiming its many 


contributions. 
af, Ye Leen 


D. M. Anderson, General Manager 
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Idaho Picture in California-Arizona Bailiwick 


CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA POTATO operators gladly welcome 
this oldtime picture into the “Heritage” section, since the 
subject’s grandson, R.A. Jacobsen Jr., has shipped potatoes 
and onions from Kern county, Calif., for many years. This is 


the warehouse of J.C. Jacobsen, Sr., in 1909, at Idaho Falls, 


Ida., from which his son, R.A. Jacobsen, Sr., shipped the 


first potatoes by rail and was one of the first to use branded 
bags, with the familiar “Danish Flag” brand. J.C. Jacobsen, 
after many years of Idaho operations, retired and moved to 
California in 1945. In 1959 he was awarded a plaque from 
the National Potato Council “in recognition of outstanding 
service to the potato industry.” 





California-Arizona, 1945-1968 





Since World War II, the Business Has Grown 
More Sophisticated and Much More Complex 


By ROSS H. GAST 

(This is the fourth of four articles covering the history of 
vegetables and melons in California and Arizona from 1550 
up until today. Mr. Gast, one of the most articulate 
agricultural writers and observers on the western scene, 
originally prepared the first three reports for the Western 
Grower & Shipper, of which he is former publisher, in 1945. 
The fourth report, completing the picture as of 1968, was 
prepared at the special request of The Packer’s editors for its 
75th Anniversary Issue.) 


With the increasing complexity of economic and social 
conditions in the nation today, it is difficult to determine the 
direction the Western vegetable and melon industry will 
take. However, it seems safe to say that units of operation 
will increase in size, and that mechanization will continue to 
develop. But whether savings in this direction will come as 
fast as increases in cost is problematical. The crunch will 
probably come in the area of labor supply and cost, for what 
is happening in other sectors of farming will eventually affect 
all agriculture. No longer can it be assumed that agriculture 


Vast operational changes have occurred in the western 
vegetable and melon industry since the writer prepared the 
earlier history being reproduced by The Packer on its 75th 
birthday. These changes encompass every step from the 
selection of the seed to the delivery of the product to the 
retail stands. 


New developments in the industry have been dictated by 
the same factors which have ruled in other sectors of the 
economy — the cost-price squeeze. However, in agriculture, 
and primarily the perishable industry. this problem is acute; 
prices received by the grower have shown little, if any 
increase during the past two decades while his costs have 
skyrocketed. The grower, therefore, has had to meet these 
increased costs by greater operational efficiency. 


Perhaps the most significant trend in the industry brought 
about by this need has been the turn to larger units of 
operation. This, in turn has stimulated the development of 
mechanization, and both have created new capital 
requirements. Recently, this has been found in some 
instances by merger alliance outside the industry. a trend 
which may continue. 


Another change having a bearing on greater efficiency in 
operatior has been the opening up of new producing 
districts, mostly eastward of established areas. These 
districts have lower transportation costs and seasonal 
advantages. the latter resulting also in economy in personnel 
management due to year ‘round operation. 


The shift from shed to field pack of several crops, 
primarily lettuce. made possible by the development of 
vacuum cooling and fibreboard containers, has created 
major physical and personnel changes in the industry. This is 
most noticeable to those who have seen the vegetable 
packing shed grow from a clapboard shed to a highly 
mechanized unit, calling for high skills in both supervision 
and labor. Today most of them are idle, or serve the prosaic 
needs of warehousing, and the cooler area is the usual office 
and operational center for grower-shippers. 


The Western grower-shippers' marketing problem has 
been greatly accentuated in the past two decades by the 
phenomenal growth of the supermarket chain stores. While 
this trend has increased the volume demand for his product, 
it has also resulted in a concentration of buying power which 
has placed the grower-shipper of perishable products, 
already at the mercy of the weather, at a great disadvantage, 
price-wise. 


One evidence of this trend is the marked reduction of the 
number of buyers in the various deals. Here again, an ‘“‘old 
timer’ senses more deeply the historic implications of 
change; he remembers the Barbara Worth, the Planters, the 
Cominos, the Westward Ho and other hotels popular with the 
produce fraternity, where the lobby was the real market 

+ place in the deal, and the social center as well. The decline in 
their popularity certainly marked the end of an era, that was 
colored with romance, and left the industry on a cold, 
business-like basis 


Although Western grower-shippers of vegetables and 
melons have always marketed their own products 
competitively, there is an increasing interest in the 
formation of an organization which will enable them to meet 
concentrated buying with controlled selling. Discussions on 
this subject continue, particularly as regards the set-up of a 
cooperative marketing group under the Capper-Volstead Act, 
to operate on a seasonal and in some cases, sectional basis. 


During the past two decades, the industry has 
progressively upgraded the quality of its products so that 
today only the best reaches the consumer. This has not been 
brought about by State and Federal regulatory action, but is 
due to the realization on the part of the grower-shipper that 
it is good business to leave the junk in the fields. 


The end of the Bracero program created new labor 
problems for Western grower shippers. mainly because of 
the failure of Federal agencies responsible for labor 
Yecruitment and distribution to provide an adequate supply 
of qualified labor after the program was phased out. Labor 
costs have increased. not only as wages, but in recruitment, 
housing, etc. However. the fact that Western growers pay the 
highest wage in the country has offset to a degree the inept 
operations and even hostility on the part of the Department 
of Labor. 


Larger units of operation. and the turn to mechanization 
has resulted in upgrading many California farm jobs. 
particularly in the perishable industries. Recently, the 
California Department of Agriculture reported that only 12 
per cent of California's farm work force in 1967 consisted of 
migrants, and that hired. all year ‘round workers now 
represent 44 per cent of the total agricultural work force. 


has decisive economic or political strength. 


However, the industry, working closely together under the 
direction of the Western Growers Ass'n, has weathered many 
threats to its stability, and no doubt will go on to produce an 
even greater percentage of the nation’s fresh foods in the 


future. 





Relatively New in West 


Carrot production in the far 
west is a comparatively new 
industry. 


As recently as 1924. USDA's 
Yearbook didn't mention 
carrots. However. carrot 
production in many areas. 
including Imperial Valley. the 
Salinas-Watsonville district and 
practically all other southern 
and central areas. grew by leaps 


and bounds in the late ‘20s. ‘30s 
and ‘40s. 

Carlot shipments. chiefly 
from Imperial and Salinas. but 
including Santa Barbara and 
Ventura counties. totaled 12,256 
carlots in 1950. The introduction 
of cello bagged carrots. which 
brought increasing competition 
from many areas, reduced the 
far western contribution to 
some extent. 





As I See 
Yesterday... 


By E. L. (Ted) Barr Sr., 
Of Barr Packing Co., 
Sanger, California 

On the road at 5 am. 
searching for good. natural 
Thompsons and hoping they 
will be a dollar lower than the 
last grower contacted. but 
always endeavoring to get the 
best. Wages two bits an hour. 
but $2.50 would buy a week's 
groceries, including meat. It 
was tough. but always had a lot 
of fun. 

Never missed a United annual 
convention. Met lots of people. 
fine people. Made lots of 
friends. fine friends. Made a lot 
of business contacts. all of them 
real good. 

In the old days. we did not 
have chain stores and we all 
sold thru jobbers and brokers. 
many of whom headquartered 
in Fresno during the season and 
most all of us resorted to more 
or less jockeying around price 
wise 

The following is a little story 
of a happening which I have 
always enjoyed 

Back in the early days. Barr 
Packing Co. had one of the 
finest fields of Malagas that 
ever grew. Outstanding quality 
with beautiful big berries and 
big bunches. Every bunch 
magnificent. My good old 
friend. Sam Andrews. God Rest 


His Soul. came in daily about 2 
p.m. So, about 2 we were 
packing the magnificent white 
malagas. Sam's eyes bulged. 
‘How much,” he asked. I told 
him, *‘65 cents a lug.’’ Which I 
knew I would have to realize to 
come out on that patch. Sam 
said, ‘No’ for five days, 60 
cents was tops. Right after he 
arfived the fifth day. I was 
intentionally called out of the 
office leaving six or seven wires 
upside down in the middle of 
my desk. On my return, I sold 
Sam five cars of White Malagas 
for 65 cents very quickly. 


They were so doggone good 
that Sam bought every bunch 
off of that field. After 
completion of the deal, Sam had 
made a profit of over $4,000 
BIG money those days but I will 
say that I had worked overtime 
to get him to buy the first of 
them at 65 cents. About a week 
later. I said to Sam, ‘Sam. do 
you remember that day that you 
read all those wires on my 
desk I knew from Sam's 
expression I had hit the nail. I 
said, ‘Well. Sam. that second 
wire from Pittsburgh offering 
to buy Malagas for 65 cents was 
typed to me by myself. Sam 
said. “You son-of-a-gun.”’ but 
he made big money and didn't 
mind being kidded 
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Originated in 1923 
it 
Stands 


BRAND For 


California's Finest 


TREE FRUITS - GRAPES 
CANTALOUPES 


Phone Fresno (Area 209) 
266-4830 (ss), 268-5746 (pp) 
Sam Albright or Stan Huit 


Packing Plants at 
ARVIN, COALINGA, EXETER, MENDOTA 
PARLIER, SANGER, VISALIA 


BLUE RIBBON (Grapes Only) 
HARK ( All Commodities) 
SAFE ( All Commodities) 
CHUMMY ( All Commodities 
Brands 


Starting in November 
MEXICAN TOMATOES 
MIXED VEGETABLES 


Sales at 


NOGALES, ARIZONA 
Phone: (602) 287-5211 (ss), 


Floyd J. Harkness, above, started United Packing Co. in 1923 
287-5611 - Stan Huit 


and is still putting in full time as Manager, assisted by his son, 
F.J. (Jim) Harkness Jr. and son-in-law, W.H. Colgate, Jr. 








UNITED PACKING CoO. 





FLOYD 


J. HARKNESS 


Manaczer 


2134217 ROWELL BLDG POST OFFICE BOX 546 


FRESNO 








« CALIFORNIA FRESH FRUITS and CANTALOUPES »» 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 93709 








Championship Quality from California 
Our Specialty Since 1926 











seas 
MR. PLUM MR. PEACH 





























NAVELS 


Starting in November 


ORANGES “EVER THINE” 


: TANGERINES 


sunkist 


e) PRODUCE OF U.S.A 


Ca. 


PACKED & SHIPPED BY 


WILEMAN BROS. & ELLIOTT INC. conse, caur. 


Distributed by SUNKIST GROWERS, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Valencias in Season 


Fine quality fruit, backed up with 
outstanding facilities, experience and 
desire to be better. 


Wileman Bros. & Elliott, Inc. 


L. D. (209) 528-4771 (ss) 


Paul Savage or Tom Elliott 
Local 528-3081 (pp) 


P. 0. Bax 308 
CUTLER, CALIF. 
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Delano Growers 
Answer Charges 
by Union Group 


DELANO, Calif. — Delano 
grape pickers consistently have 
received higher than the 
average earnings of U.S. farm 
workers, higher than the 
average of California farm 
workers (which are higher than 
the U.S. average) and during 
1967 averaged between $2 and 
$2.12 per hour instead of the 
$1.40 per hour figure cited by 
Sen. Eugene McCarthy and 
others supporting the 
attempted grape boycott of the 
entire California grape shipping 
industry. 

Such is the statement of the 
South Central Farmers 
Committee. an organization of 
Delano growers, in a pamphlet 
just released. accompanied by 
photographs of housing 
facilities provided by growers 
and other information pertinent 
to grape workers in the Delano 
area, now in its fourth year. 

“The public has_ been 
bombarded with one side, now 
the growers believe it is time to 
tell their side,” said Martin J. 
Zaninovich, president of the 
committee. 

Figures on earnings of Delano 
grape pickers compared with 
average earnings of U.S. farm 
workers were obtained from the 
Crop Reporting Board, 
Statistical Reporting Service. 
USDA, Jan. 1, 1968 report. 
These showed California's 
average composite hourly 
earnings at $1.69 per hour. The 
next highest was Washington, 
$1.64. 


The growers also cite the 
report on hearings of 
Subcommittee on Migratery 
Labor of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. U.S. 
Senate. 89th Congress, showing 
Delano grape pickers were 
earning an average of about 
$1.73 per hour in 1964. 

The more than $2 per hour on 
the average figure is based on 
grower payroll records. They 
were achieved. it was 
explained, under a combination 
hourly and piece rate system: 
$1.40 per hour plus 15 and 25 
cents per box. depending upon 
variety. For the 1968 season, 
they reported, growers are 
paying $1.50 per hour plus 15 
and 25 cents per box. 

“This is intended to produce 
average earnings of about $2.50 
per hour,” Zaninovich pointed 
out. 

The minimum hourly wage 
set by Congress for industrial 
workers is now $1.60 per hour. 

In connection with the 
housing facilities offered by 
growers Zaninovich said “free 
housing, free transportation and 
other benefits are provided by 
the growers for pickers unable 
to provide their own, but fully 
90 per cent of the Delano grape 
pickers, even at peak harvest, 
are residents of the area, not 
homeless migrants as often 
pictured.” 

This was a major reason the 
United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee selected 
Delano as the launching site for 
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Especially Distinguished for 
and Regularly Supplying the 
Nation’s Markets With 


(12) 
Apricots, Figs, Grapes, Lemons, 
Nectarines, Oranges, Peaches. 
Persimmons. Plums. Pomegrantes 
(13) 
Grapes, Nectarines, Oranges, Peaches, 
Sweet Corn, 
loupes. Mixed Melons, Lettuce. 
Onions. Watermelons 


Plums. Potatoes, 


Valley 


| Copartner in the 
| California-Arizona Heritage 
| (12) 
Central San Joaquin 
Valley 
(13) 


Southern San Joaquin 


Canta 








their attempt to organize farm 
workers, the grower report 
Stated. 

“The so called ‘union’ needed 
a well settled, non-migrant 
work force. Migrants don’t stay 
in one place long enough for 
convenient recruiting, or dues 
collecting. Delano fitted the 
union's requirements 
admirably, because 
approximately 90 per cent of 
the Delano grape workers live 
in the community or within 
easy commuting distance to 
their work,” it read. 

Table grape growers are 
caught in a cost-price squeeze 
— “most of their costs have 
doubled in the past few years 
but prices they received have 
remained at almost the same 
level,’ the grower report noted. 

It cited the Federal-State 
Market News Service in 
reporting table grapes for all 
uses were marketed at an 
average price of $60 per ton 10 
years ago, while last year the 
average price was $61.90 per ton 
and the 10-year average ending 
in 1967 was $56 per ton. 

‘‘Meanwhile growing 
production costs,’’ the growers 
said, ‘‘have advanced anywhere 
from 25 per cent to 100 per 
cent." The tractor most 
commonly used in vineyards, 
they pointed out, now costs 
approximately $17,000 whereas 
10 years ago it was $10,000, 
“property taxes have increased 
from an average of $16 per acre 
in 1962 to approximately $30 per 
acre in 1968 and _ shipping 
cartons which cost 35 cents each 
10 years ago now cost 
approximately 45 cents.” 

The growers’ pamphlet also 
stated California farm workers 
are covered by more protective 
legislation, including 
workman’s compensation and 
disability insurance, than farm 
workers in any other state. They 
cited the 10 major state and 
federal laws covering farm 
workers, listed in a_ U.S. 
Department of Labor bulletin in 
1963, in which California 
provides 9. 

During the past three years 
the UFWOC has ‘“‘failed to 
attract more than a handful of 
grape workers,” the growers 
charged. 

“Union claims of 17,000 
members ‘at the peak’ do not 
jibe with the fact that more 
than 5,000 grape workers have 
regularly picked the crops in the 
fields that are supposed to be 
struck,”’ they said. 

‘Having failed repeatedly to 
sell grape pickers on the value 
of union membership, leaders 
of UFWOC now in desperation 
are threatening naked force to 
accomplish their ends. UFWOC 
is telling growers that their 
grapes will be boycotted unless 
they sign contracts on behalf of 
their workers... whether the 
workers want to join or not,” 
the growers declared. 

The growers do not think the 
boycott will be successful. If 
such tactics worked, they say, it 
would throw thousands of grape 
pickers out of work and 
eventually force growers into 
other crops. 

“Forcing growers to sign 
contracts, under threats of 
boycott, would not increase the 
price of grapes nor make it 
possible to pay higher wages,” 
their report asserts. 

There is nothing to prevent 
the workers from joining a 
union, but if growers signed 
contracts because of the boycott 
threat it would force workers 
into UFWOC whether they 
desired membership or not, the 
growers say. 


As I See 


Tomorrow... 


By M.A. Ellison, 
Director of Produce 
Super Value Stores, Inc., 
Hopkins, Minn. 


Although our country is 


plagued by problems of 





3040 Club 
Industry 


Profile 


Walter Holm 


Walter Holm & 
Company, one of the 
largest distributors of 
vegetables at Nogales, 
Ariz., started this enterprise 
in the 1930-31 season, 
when he was asked by a 
grower in Mexico to sell his 
tomatoes. A few years later 
he built a large warehouse 
and packing plant in 
Nogales, equipped with 
cold storage rooms, for 
consumer packing and 
shipping tomatoes. 

This was the _ first 
vegetable warehouse to be 
built in Nogales and in later 
years, when the vine ripe 
and mixed vegetable 
loading business developed 
at Nogales, he was all set 
for it. The tomato “tube” 
business died off, but his 
warehouse investment, 
combining rail and truck 
facilities, which had been 
made with “tube” tomatoes 
in mind proved an excellent 
one as the _ industry 
changed. 

Improvement in 
transportation brought on 
by high speed highways in 
the United States and better 
rail and truck equipment, 
also the growth of 
supermarkets throughout 
the United States, have 
been important factors in 
developing the Nogales 
movement, Holm points out. 
He believes it will continue 
to grow. 


the poor that have not 
been solved at this 
moment, we are basically 


a very affluent society.\ 


Partly as a result of this 
high standard of living for 
the majority, we are 
confronted with a high 
rate of obesity. Dieting 
and weight control have 
become the order of the 
day. We, in the fresh fruit 
and vegetable business, 
have the one product 
group that lends itself to 
the greatest extent for the 
correction of this 
problem. There is no 
reason to believe why our 
affluence will diminish. 
The future of the produce 
industry lies in our ability 
to furnish the requirements 
of our diet of tomorrow. 
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Air Shipments From California—1927 Vintage 


CALAVO, CALIFORNIA’S AVOCADO .co- 
operative, didn’t start in business until 1924. 
But it was in the air freight picture three 
years later. In September 1927 Western Air 
Lines undertook to deliver a cargo of 
orchids and Calavo avocados in this sturdy 
plane to Minneapolis and to the Canadian 


National Exposition in New York City. The 
gentlemen participating in this historic 
event are unidentified; but, as a Calavo 
representative points out, cargo refrigeration 
was no problem, since the plane had 
neither cabin nor heating. 
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Growers and Shippers 


RALPH COELHO 


Where the Action Is Out West 


In California and Arizona 
You Will Usually Find - 


PACIFIC FARM CO. 


Main OFFICE: FIREBAUGH, CALIF. 


CANTALOUPES 
MIXED MELONS 


LETTUCE 
& 


Other Fruits and Vegetables 


Foe 


SINCE 1932 


Ralph Coelho, president of the firm, and the late George Musante started this 
organization in San Jose in 1932. They shipped a wide range of fruits and veg- 
etables and in 1939 opened a growing and shipping branch at Firebaugh on 
the West Side for melons and vegetables. The company has continued to ex- 
pand through the years. With production from the southern desert areas, 
Arvin-Wheeler ridge, Huron, Firebaugh and other areas we are in production 
12 months out of the year, sometimes from several areas at the same time. 


THE FUTURE 


We think we have the know-how and the organization to continue delivering 
the quality of merchandise and service that have permitted us to keep doing 
a bigger and better job. 


“PFC’’-"“BOTTOMS UP’’-“‘Fi 


Brands 


‘Phones: (209) L.D. 659-2193 (ss), L.D. 659-3066 (ss) 
or 659-2042 (pp)-HAL ABBATE, GIL VASQUEZ 
1047 M Street, FIREBAUGH, CALIF. 93622 


REFALL’’-*‘FRESH UP’’-““DON JOSE’ 
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1922 Photo - We Now Have a Modern Packing Plant 


TURLOCK FRUIT CO. 


Phone: TURLOCK, Area 209, L.D. 634-6609 (ss) — Don (Honey Dew) Smith - or 634-7207 (pp) 


We're in Our 49th Season of 
Growing and Shipping 
FINEST QUALITY MELONS 


Second Generation Management 


HONEY DEWS 


(Cartons and Crates) 


Casabas - Cranshaws - Santa Claus Melons 


Complete Gassing Facilities for Rail, Trailer or Truck 
Shipment - Truck Dock Open 24 Hours a Day 


P.O. Box 7, TURLOCK, CALIF. 


PEACOCK 


MELONS 
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Management Backed by Nearly 
40 Years in the Produce Industry 


PAM PAK DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


Grower — Packer — Shipper 


Motel Style Farm Worker Housing 


Offering in Season a Wide Selection of Outstanding California 
Fruits and Vegetables 


October thru December 
and March thru May — May thru July... 


Red Onions, Yellow, White Onions, Squash — Tomatoes, Cherry Tomatoes, Peaches, (All season- 
Al Veslatio: <— Gistesnteocs al Varieties) Nectarines (All Seasonal Varieties) 

Plums (All Seasonal Varieties) Bell Peppers (Green 
Green Onions, Radishes, Endive, Romaine, and Red) Chili Peppers (All Varieties) Egg Plant 
Butter Lettuce, Red Lettuce, Turnips 


fc Fd a yee, See? 2. Sees ‘‘PAM-PAK’’ — ‘‘C.B.C.’” — ““PAMELLA’’ 
. Ao ¥ ' / : 
ors . a! - L. D. Phone (209) 264-3427 (ss) 305 W. Napa 

Dela no P.P. 485-9200 


Facilities EDWARD P. BALOIAN FRESNO, CALIF. 93706 


Upper photo shows 
housing provided free for 
seasonal grape pickers in 


the Delano, Calif., : d if ! r | ith 
pe ore, cers | Get Acquainted (if not already) wit 

& Sons. This facility, built 
in 1961, includes a 


: ; co 
recreation room with miCcO ud it 
television as well as y 


modern kitchen with 


dining hall and 
dormitory-style rooms. TULARE COUNTY GRAPES 


Second from top is one 
of three modern, air- 
cooled farm worker You'll Be Proud of Them, Too 
housing units built in 
Delano area by 
Giumarra Vineyards for 
its grape workers. The 
one shown here, near 
Delano, was completed 
in early 1965. 


Third photo shows 
glistening dining hall in 
the Giumarra Vineyards 
farm worker housing 
facility, typical of those 
provided for their 
workers by Delano grape 
growers. Besides free 
housing the growers pay 
the salaries of cooks. 
Food is purchased on a 
cooperative basis by the 
werkers. KEY MEN — left to right are Jim Davidson, sales manager, who joined the organi- 

Next photo, another zation in 1961; Ed Merzoian Jr., Ed Merzoian, president and founder of Elmco Vine- 
yards, and Robert Merzoian. 

















example of grower-built 
family housing, is one of 
several homes provided 
for families employed in 
the vineyards owned by 


Elmco Vineyards, Inc., began growing table grapes in 1920. We in- 
troduced the tapered lug in 1927 and the TKV lug in 1958. Bob 
Merzoian and Eddie Merzoian Jr. supervise all farming and packing 
operations. They have John Green, Ray Daniel, Harvey Bedford, Bill 
M Caratan, who lives Patterson, T. Springmeyer and Del Blakley as ranch foremen. 
near Delano, Calif. Cleo Huggins is manager of our 1,000-car cold storage plant and is 
lower photo shows responsible for proper cooling, loading and keeping 465 tons 
farm worker recreation refrigeration in top working condition. 
room. Grape workers SHIPPING SEASON — 11 out of 12 months of the year, in a normal 
may watch television, season. 
engage in social VARIETIES — Perlettes (finished now), Thompson Seedless, Ribiers, 
pastimes and just sit and Italias, Almerias, Calmerias, White Malagas and Emperors. Biggest 
visit in this tastefully- volume i is Thompson Seedless, Ribiers and Emperors. 
SaEererye ee PACK — All in TKV flats 16 lb. wrapped and 20 Ib. plain pack. 
adjacent to their 
dormitory on a ranch 
near Delano. The grower- 
built facility is provided rGs 
with air cooling, ; Ney (Oh Phone Jim Davidson 
furniture, a television set : aK ; Area 209 
and a refrigerated er Vineyards Incorporated 784-4941 (ss) 


dispenser for soft drinks P.O. Box 1268, PORTERVILLE, CALIF. 784-1863 (pp) 
and snacks. 














In Any Year— 


Go 
*“Daisy”’ 


HUMPHREY NIXON 


A Top Vote Getter and Palate Pleaser -- We Try Harder! “al a TU 
41 Years of Top Quality Grapes and Tree Fruits 


BARR PACKING CO., SANGER, CALIFORNIA 


Phones: (A.C. 209) L.D. 875-3533 (ss) or 875-4062 (ss) -- Carman Wood, E.L. (Ted) Barr, Jr. 
or Sid B. Carnine, Mgr., FRESHWAY CONSOLIDATED SALES DIVISION 














California Deciduous Fruit 
Industry Has Long History 


origins back to the early Spanish settlers, although some 
varieties of fruit were native and consumed by the Indians. The 
early American settlers of California began importing fruit 
varieties from the east and foreign countires in the 1850s, but 
most of the early varieties would be unknown to today’s 
shippers and buyers, having been improved through the years. 

A wealth of information on the early history of fruit growing 
in California is contained in a series of articles written by H.M. 
Butterfield, specialist in agricultural extension, College of 
Agriculture, University of California, printed in Blue Anchor, 
official publication of the California Fruit Exchange, in 1937 and 
1938. 

Information from these articles and other sources brings the 
following picture on development of some of these fruits: 

APPLES 

Santa Clara county was the leading county in California apple 
production in the last century and was an important center of 
distribution. This was largely because soil and climate were 
favorable and San Jose was the first Spanish city to be founded 
outside the Spanish Missions. ; 

As early as 1857, Smith & Winchell had 100,000 trees in their 
nursery. Other nurseries had stocks ranging from 10,000 to 
30,000. 

Apple production has gradually shifted from Santa Clara 
county to other centers and in 1910 was fourth among other 
counties with Santa Cruz, Sonoma and Monterey leading. In 
1930, Sonoma led in the number of bearing trees due largely to 
the increase in Gravensteins and Santa Cruz, San Bernardino 


and Monterey ranked next in order. . 
As of 1966, Sonoma still led in bearing acreage with 8,570 
acres, followed by Santa Cruz with 7,580 acres, Mendocino 





‘30/60 Club’ 
Industry Profile 


Vie De Franco 


When it comes to pioneering 
honors in prepackaging the 
firm of D. De Franco & Sons, 
Los Angeles, Calif., also oper- 
ating as New England Tomato 
Company, gets. special 
recognition. 

It was 1916 when the late 
Dick De Franco, founder of 
this family business, started 
in the produce business 
for himself, after 
working on the Boston 
market. He began by shipping 
juice grapes from California 
and citrus from Florida. About 
1927 or 1928, when he was a 
tomato repacker in Boston, he 
was concerned over the fact 
that some of the tomatoes 
arrived there soft ripe. He knew 
they were too soft for without 
special handling on retail 
counters. This led to his 
deciding to put them in a 
consumer package, to protect 
them from being squeezed and 
handled. 

As related by his son, Vic, 
who with his brothers John and 
Sam grew up in the business 
and now operate it, he went toa 
paper box jobber who came up 
with and old fashioned egg type 
square cardboard box. He 
inserted a cello window and De 
Franco packed them with four 
or five tomatoes to the box. 

In 1930 he got an idea from 
the National Biscuit vanilla 
wafer box and the new bread 
wrapping machines. He bought 
a bread wrapping machine. 
Because cello was so expensive 
he used wax paper on the sides 
with the top windows only 
being cello. In this process the 
wax smoked when he used the 
heat sealer; on the upper floor 
of a building it was necessary to 
open the windows to get rid of 
the smoke. People used to think 
the building was on fire and the 
operators used to get pneumonia 
from the smoke and cold air 
coming in the open windows. 


Vic recalls that around 1936 
or 1937, when as a boy he was 
working in his father’s plant, 
there was a_ revolutionary 
change in consumer packing of 
tomatoes. 


“That was when the A&P 
came out with the first super 
self service market. 

“Up to that time it had been a 
salvage operation, to keep the 
soft ripes from going to waste. 
Then the A&P management 
decided to have packaged 
produce to eliminate waste on 
the stand, and for self-service. 


They asked us to consumer pack 
tomatoes for them, but only the 
best tomatoes. This was when 
consumer packing began to take 
off,”’ De Franco explained. 

In 1939 the company moved 
to San Francisco and became 
the first tomato consumer 
packer in the west. A short time 
later it relocated in Los 
Angeles. The business grew 
rapidly and in 1951 the De 
Francos built the large, cement 
warehouse and packing plant 
they are using today. 

Just at that time it looked like 
they had made a mistake, as 
with the development of vine 
ripe tomato shipping consumer 
tomato wrap packing and 
shipping volume dropped off. 
At that time they began 
packaging dates and nuts, which 
has developed into a larger 
business than their former 
tomato business. They still 
package tomatoes but it is a 
small item compared with their 
dates and nuts. They import 
Brazil nuts, have become 


almond growers, and ship a full 
line of nuts all over the world. 

De Franco agrees with the 
often made statement, ‘you 
can’t stand still in the produce 
business.”’ 

This fall the company will 
have another new deal, shipping 
green bulk and pink tomatoes 
out of Baja, California, Mexico. 
Weather permitting the De 
Francos expect to ship around 
300 cars or carlot equivalents, 
starting around Oct. 1. 


County with 740 acres and Monterey with 600 acres. The state’s 
total bearing acreage stood at 21,360 acres. 

Although not a large shipper of apples, California is one of the 
largest producing states, usually coming up with between 
8,500,000 bushels to more than 10,000,000 bushels. Of this total 
around 283,000 bushels are shipped out of state, around 3,000,000 
are consumed fresh within the state and the balance processed. 

One of the first recorded introductions of named varieties of 
apples has been credited to William H. Nash and R.L. Kilburn 
who brought in from New. York in the spring of 1850, several 
kinds of apple trees including the Rhode [sland Greening, 
Roxbury Russet, Winesap, Red Romanite and Esopus 
Spitzenberg. They were planted in the Napa valley not far from 
the present Calistoga. 

The principal varieties now are Delicious and Red Delicious, 
Newtons, Gravensteins, Rome Beauty and White Astrachans. 


PEARS 

California has no native species of pears phe they were grown 
from the start of the first Spanish mission in San Diego in 1769. 
The Spanish established a chain of 21 missions as far north as 
Santa Rosa and grew pears at each of them. 

The old pear trees were hardy but were planted from 
seedlings. With the arrival of the first American settlers the 
picture changed rapidly. The gold rush days stimulated not only 
mining but agriculture. A.P. Smith purchased 50 acres on the 
American river two and one-half miles north of Sacramento 
around 1848 and established a nursery. Shortly after 1850 he 
planted pears and soon was winning premiums at the state fair. 

R.L. Kilburn and W.H. Nash ordered fruit trees from a New 
York nursery in 1849, including Bartlett and Seckel varieties. 
They planted them near Calistoga, in Napa valley. In the 1850s 
California and eastern nurseries were competing strongly for 
pear growing in California. One Sacramento nursery listed 72 
varieties of pears. By 1860 Bernard S. Fox, who had a nursery at 
San Jose consisting of 1,000,000 trees, claimed a record 324 
varieties. 

Charles W. Reed shipped the first carload of pears east in 1869 
from his ranch and nursery at Sacramento. In 1859 California 
had about 212,650 pear trees. By 1930 Sacramento county had 
over 728,000 pear trees. With the first scattered shipments of 
pears to the east from 1869 on the business increased to a total 
of 4,300 cars in 1936 of Bartletts alone. 

The California pear industry continued to grow. In 1952, for 
example, there were 6,460 cars shipped by rail, plus another 792 
carlot equivalents interstate by truck. After that the figures 
dropped off considerably owing to spread of quick decline. This 
now appears to be no longer much of a factor but there have 
been some great variations from year to year caused by weather. 

The 1968 shipments of Bartletts were estimated at the start of 
the season at around 3,910 carlot equivalents compared with 
4,057 which moved in the last “‘normal ‘66 season. 

Calfironia now has around 34,000 bearing acreages of pears. 
Lake county leads with around 5,500 acres closely followed by 
Santa Clara and Sacramento counties. Mendocino has about 
3,000 acres, Solano about 2,500, El Dorado about 2,000, Sonoma 
about 2,000 and Placer about 1,500 acres. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Copartner in the 
California-Arizona Heritage 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Sacramento Valley 
Sierra Mountain Area 


California North Coast 


Especially Distinguished for 
and Regularly Supply the 
Nation’s Markets With 


(2) 

Apricots, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Honey Dews, Mixed Melons, Tomatoes, 
Watermelons, Lettuce 
(3) 

Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apples 
(4) 

Pears, Apples, Grapes 





1939 (Our Ist Year) - 20397? 
Who Knows? We Do Know This: 


When You Want the Best in 1969 Count on 


MERCED TOMATOES 


From the House of Quality — 


Central California Tomato Growers 


CCTG FACILITIES 


Using California's 
Most Modern 


Tomato Packing Plant— 


.- + 48,000 square feet of floor space, 
equipped by BROGDEX with four 
complete grading and waxing lines to 
eliminate rough handling and assure Designed and Operated 


a smooth flow of fruit from field 


boxes to final package. 


For Quality 
Also BELL PEPPERS 


Our Normal Season 
Mid-June - August 


Tomatoes are given a sterilized wash- 
ing and BROGDEX protective wax 
coating, then automatically placed 


in cartons or wirebounds. 


All Federal-State Inspected. 


“SUNTAN” - ‘PRIDE OF MERCED’ 


Brands 


Sales by VINCE GRIECO 


L.D. (209) 722-7495 (ss) P.0. Box 696 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 














DELANO 


L.D. 805-725-2299 (ss) 
(PP) 805-725-2345 





Larry Ober or Don McMillen 


THE 24S! OF THE PRODUCE INDUSTRY 
LARRY OBER CO. 


Grapes and Tree Fruits 


LO-PO CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: P.O. BOX 247 DELANO, CALIFORNIA 
SEASONAL BRANCHES: SALINAS and LOS BANOS (Now) GLENDALE, ARIZONA 
EL CENTRO, NOGALES, ARIZONA (Mexican Tomatoes, Vegetables) LAS CRUCES, N.M. 


A PERSONALIZED BUYING SERVICE FOR SMALLER CHAINS 
JOBBERS . 


We look at everything we buy. 


SALINAS 

L.D. 408-449-4556 (ss) 
P.P. 424-4556 (ss) 

P.P. 424-0401 


Lawrence 


Lettuce, Melons, Mixed Vegetables 


BROKERS 


LOS BANOS 


L.D. 209-826-0517 (ss) 
P.P. 826-3711 
Howard Jackobsen 








ORESTIMBA - SMILIN TOM 


Brands to Remember! 


TOMATOES-BELL PEPPERS-CANTALOUPES 


(Sept. 15-Nov., 15) (Sept. 15-Nov. 15) (July 15-Sept. 10) 


This family grower-shipper enterprise was started at Crows 
Landing, Calif., in the Northern West Side of the San Joaquin 
valley, in 1937 by J.M. Perez, operating as J. M. Perez & Sons. 
He is now retired and since 1949 it has been a partnership of 
his four sons. Growing has expanded from 200 acres to 7,000 
acres of which approximately 2,000 are annually in tomatoes, 
Bell peppers and cantaloupes. Tomatoes and Bell peppers 
(Sept. 15 to Nov. 15) are grown in Crows Landing area and 
cantaloupes (July 15-Sept. 10) in Firebaugh area. 
P.O. Box 176 


CROWS LANDING, CALIF. 


Phone: (209) L.D. 873-4203 (ss) or 837-4701 (pp) 


Mike Daniel Earl Tom 
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75 years, eh? How about 98? 


To the left, an exact copy of 
Levy-Zentner’s ad/congratulations 
which appeared 25 years ago. To- 
day our heartfelt ‘Well Done!’ is 
repeated. 


The Levy-Zenter organization is rap- 
idly approaching its 100th birthday. 
As of 1968, the ‘Saga of Levy-Zent- 
ner Progress’ reveals no indication of 
senility, or even slowdown. 


For instance, we note that our 1942 
operations totaled 11,000 carloads 
and a dollar volume of $20,000,000. 
Carlot volume in 1967 far exceeded 
11,000 equivalents. Our 1967 dollar 
volume registered slightly above 
$55,000,000. 





STATE-WIDE’ PRODUCTION 


* Washington and Oregon, too 


WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 











to 
Receiver-Buyers...Nationwide-Worldwide 


A comprehensive variety of fresh fruits, vegetables and melons around the 
calendar, moving through 16 modern packing plants in California, Oregon and 
Washington, and available daily through our South San Francisco carlot sales 
department. 


to 
Shippers-Distributors... Nationwide-Worldwide 


Wholesale distribution in principal markets of the west through 14 modern 
jobbing outlets in California and Nevada. 


A. LEVY & J. ZENTNER COMPANY 


Carlot Sales Department 1-12 Golden Gate Produce Terminal 
P.O. Box 2288 
LD (415) 589-8300 (ss) WILLIAM J. COMPEAU, ED GIVEN 
Local 589-7155 SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94080 


‘ 
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PLE OE OE AL EON ELE LC A OS IO CELE AL A el ei, a ee pt I EB cere cee 


when better 





is grown 


(and packed) 


IT WILL COME FROM 


YESTERDAY, s2ing 


back more than a quarter of 
a century, the Oceano district 
gained a reputation for con- 
sistently better celery, through- 
out our seven month season — 
June through December. 


TODAY, with Oceano’s 


three longtime grower-shippers 
keeping abreast and ahead of 
production, packing and load- 
ing practices, that reputation 
is stronger than ever before. 


TOMORROW, .. 


three confidently feel, Oceano 
will continue to be the Cali- 
fornia district to look to for bet- 
ter celery and better mixed 
vegetables. 


Since 1935 
PISMO-OCEANO 
VEGETABLE EXCHANGE 
“OCEANO”’ 
“FUL-MOON” 
“PISMO” 


BRANDS 


’*Phone: KEN KITASAKO 
BEN FUCHIWAKI 
ARROYO GRANDE (Area 805, 489-5770 (ss) 
ARROYO GRANDE 489-5771 (pp) 


OCEANO, CALIFORNIA 


CEANO 


An Observation Which Holds Ecually True of 
OCEANO MIXED VEGETABLES 


@ Cello Hearts and @ Potatoes 
Heart Material e Ky Beans 

@ Broccoli e Peas 

e Lettuce e@ Romaine 

@ Cauliflower @ Strawberries 


@ Red Lettuce e Carrots @ Anise 

e Bell Peppers (Cellos & Jumbos) @ Parsley 

e Green Cabbage e Cucumbers @ Brussels Sp. 
@ Red Cabbage e Fava Beans @ Artichokes 


@ Chinese Veg. @ Other Veg. 
@ Endive 


(All Available in Season) 











Since 1955 
PHELAN & TAYLOR 
PRODUCE CO. 
‘“\PHELAN-FINE”’ 


“TAYLOR-MADE” 
“BEAR” 


BRANDS 


’Phone: MILT NELSON 
JOE TONDRE 
ARROYO GRANDE ( Area 805) 


489-2430 (pp) or 489-2413 (pp) 


OCEANO, CALIFORNIA 








Since 1945 
OCEANO PACKING CO. 
“PAGO” 
“PROPAK” 
“ROSEQUEEN” 


“STARLET” 
“GREEN MAGIC” 


BRANDS 
L.D.’Phone: ARROYO GRANDE 
(Area 805) 489-5779 (ss) 
Answered by RALPH BECK or 


N.S. NICHOLS 
Local 489-5636 (pp) 


OCEANO, CALIFORNIA 


Our Thanks to the Hundreds of Wholesalers, 
Chain Stores and Brokers who Have Support- 
ed Us and Helped Build the Reputation of Our 
Products Through the Years ... Our Congratu-. 
lations to The Packer for 75 Years of Helpful 


Service. 
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California Deciduous Fruit Industry Has Long History 


(Continued from page 27) 


CHERRIES 
Although three species of cherries are native to California, 
they are not considered prime fruit. The cherry industry of 
California, as with most other fruits, got its real start from 
varieties imported by the Spanish and early Americans. 


R. L. Kilburn and W.K. Nash, who pioneered in other 
California fruit production, brought the first sweet cherry 
varieites to California in 1850. They received via Cape Horn a 
shipment of fruit trees from New York which included the 
Black Tartarian and Napoleon (Royal Ann) varieties. 


Between 1856 and 1860'there were large plantings of cherries 
in San Jose area, Alameda county and Napa valley. 


First carlot shipment of cherries was reported to have been 
made east by Alameda County growers in 1885. A consignment 
packed by Messrs. Shinn, Meek and Llewelling was shipped by 
fast freight and arrive dat an eastern terminal in about 10 days. 
The fruit sold for $1 a pound, it is reported. 


Bearing acreage of cherries currently runs around 11,000 
acres, with San Joaquin county (Stockton-Lodi) accounting for 
more than 7,000 acres. Napa county is gone (more) as a 
commercial cherry producer and Santa Clara County is down to 
less than 2,000 acres. 


PLUMS 
Native plums were used by the Indians and J.B. Pope was 
growing one of these native species at his Plum Valley ranch in 
the Sierra Nevada foothills in 1858. The Spanish and then the 
American settlers were not impressed with these varieties and 
imported varieties from their homelands. 


Eastern states were well stocked with plums when California 
became a state in 1850 and varieties from the East began 
showing up in 1851. Nurseries in Sacramento and San Jose 
cultivated them and by 1858 they were being grown from Shasta 
county in the north to San Diego. Nursery trees sold for as high 
as $6 each in 1856 but in 1858 and 1859 nurserymen from 
Marysville on the north to San Jose established a code of fair 
prices calling for 50 cents to $1 for year-old plum trees. 


Up to 1870 only the European varieties of plums were grown 
in California. In that year a Mr. Hough of Vacaville imported the 
Kelsey plum from Japan. 


Luther Burbank, tamous plant breeder, imported the Satsuma 
from Japan in 1885 and put it on the market in 1889. In the next 
few years he developed many of the leading plum varieties now 
shipped from California. These varieties include Beauty, 
Climax, Duarte, Formosa, Gaviota, Santa Rosa and Wickson. 
The Santa Rosa, now the biggest volume variety shipped, was 
introduced in 1907. 


California now has around 25,000 bearing acres of plums. 
TCULARE COUNTY LEADS WITH ABOUT %,—?? ACRES, 
FOLLOWED BY Fresno county with about 7,000 acres, Placer 
county with about 2,400 acres and Kern county with around 
1,800 acres. ; 


Interstate plum shipments from California in recent years 
have been running around 4,200 cars plus about 1,500 carlot 
equivalents by truck. 


PEACHES 

California peaches were first planted in the old Spanish 
missions, but the first varieties disappeared with introduction of 
improved varieties after settlers from the East arrived. Captain 
George Vancouver of England on his voyage of discovery to the 
north Pacific Oean saw peaches when he visited mission gardens 
at Santa Clara. Peaches were also grown in private gardens and 
on ranchos throughout the Spanish and Mexican periods in 
California. 


George Yount planted peaches at Yountville as early as 1941. 
Che first importation of named varieties began in 1851. Several 
wrought in the new varieties, including a Mr. Shelton of San 
*rancisco who imported 20 varieties from Valparaiso. 

Nurserymen in San Jose and Sacramento areas soon offered a 
arge variety of peaches. 


With the coming of the trahscontinental railroad in 1869 there 
vas a new incentive for peach planting. By the 1890s there were 
dose to 40,000 acres of peaches in California, including 
‘lingstones and freestones. From 1900 to 1910 the acreage was 
wer 70,000 and in 1924 was over 130,000. 


At the present time there are around 32,000 acres of bearing 
freestone peaches and 58,000 of bearing clingstone, for a total of 
around 90,000 acres. There is more acreage in peaches than any 
other California deciduous tree fruit. 


For many years there has been constant development of new 
varieties to lengthen the fresh peach shipping season and meet 
consumer preference. As early as 1875 the University of 
California had 89 varieties of peaches under observation. In 1938 
H.M. Butterfield, specialist in agricultural extension of the 
University of California College of Agriculture, compiled a list 
of 61 peach varieties of California origin. Many new varieties 
have been developed in California since then. 


FIGS 
California’s fig industry was not only started by the Spanish 
padres but the variety they brought with them is still important 
in commercial production. This is the Black Mission variety, 
also listed as Mission, Black Mexican, California, California 
Black and San Jose Black. 


This variety was grown in various areas of California from the 
time the first Spanish mission was built in San Diego in 1769 
until the first Americans arrived shortly before 1850. It was 
grown at Mission Dolores, San Francisco in 1792. 


The earlier California nurseryman used this variety when they 
began to grow figs, then obtained popular fig varieties of their 
day from eastern nurserymen and from France. 


There are several claims as to the source of the Kadota 
variety, as it is believed to have been introduced under different 
names. One authority has reported it was introduced into the 
stockton area before 1870. George Christian Roeding, Fresno 
nurseryman, is credited with best Smyrna fig in 1886. 


More than 100 varieties of figs have been brought to California 
but California nurserymen have thrown out all but a handful 
which have proved outstanding for quality and yield. 

Between 19,000 and 20,000 bearing acres of figs are grown in 
California. Fresno county has nearly 13,000 acres, Merced 
county 4,000 and Madera county over 2,000 acres. 


APRICOTS 
Apricots followed a similar pattern to other California 
deciduous fruits, being introduced by the Spanish Padres when 
they started the missions, followed by importation of improved 
varieties shortly after 1850. They were being grown in widely 
separated areas as early as 1792. 


A.M. Shelton of San Francisco brought in three varieties from 
Valparaiso in 1851. Warren & Son of Sacramento in their 1853 
catalog listed seven varieties, including the Orange, Breda, 
Moorpark, Large Early Roman, Turkey and Brussels. 


Early California nurserymen had great confidence in the 
apricot industry and it grew rapidly. Frost was a problem, then 
as now, and F.W. McCondray of San Mateo lost his apricot crop 
in 1858. 


Eastern nurserymen supplied a large variety of apricots but it 
was found they only produced well in limited areas. The apricot 
crop of 1886 amounted to 3,150,000 pounds. 


Some of the first shipping apricots were planted on the place 
of John Wolfskill at Winters in 1851. In 1854 he sold $120 worth 
of Mexican apricots and $625 of peaches to George Hughes in 
San Francisco. In 1857 he sold 2,000 pounds from six trees at 75 
cents a pound in Sacramento. By 1903, 241 carloads were 
shipped. By 1917 shipments hit 1,000 cars. 


Since the apricot shipping has dropped off in volume, most 
of the crop going to processors. There has been a declining trend 
in fresh shipping since the mid 1940s. Interstate shipments now 
are down to around 600 carlot equivalents per year. Recent 


introduction of new varieites larger and firmer fruit 
may change this trend. — 


The state has around 36,000 bearing acres of apricots. The 
largest bearing acreage is in Sarte Clara County though Winters 
in Yolo County and Brentwood in Contra Costa County are now 
better known as fresh shipping sources. 


NECTARINES 

This is one of the few fruits that was not brought to California 
until the American period. Nurserymen began importing them 
from eastern suppliers in the early 1850s, but the varieties would 
not be recognizable to the trade today. 

Commercial production of nectarines in California did not 
become large scale, however, until after World War II, when the 
fruit was virtually reborn through development of new varieties. 
Nine of these new varieties make up more than 90 per cent of 
the annual California crop. 


Distribution of nectarines was, for years, quite limited 
because the delicate white-fleshed varieties neither shipped well 
nor had much shelf life after being picked. 


Following World War II, California horticulturists decided to 
correct this situation and create a nationwide market for the 
fruit. They replaced the older varieties almost completely with 
new varieties which had firmer, golden meat. And new varieties 
are still being developed each year to woo the American 
consumer. 


Improved handling, such as the cold storage facilities built by 


the shippers, also was an important factor. 


Housewives’ reactions have been most rewarding to the 
industry. Only nectarines, avocados ,and strawberries, among 
fresh fruits, have climbed in per capita consumption since the 
1930’s. With the introduction of the new varieties after the war, 
production began soaring. Within 10 years — 1951 to 1961 — 
California’s nectarine crop jumped from 12,000 to 75,000 tons. 
Carlot shipments and carlot equivalents by truck reached 4,778 
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JAMES CRATE (right), one of the early wirebound contoin- 


ers, was used for shipping many different fruits and veget- 
ables. The Hybrid (left), a modified James crate, is used 


today for sweet potatoes 














THE TURNER CO. 


GUADALUPE, CALIFORNIA 


Vegetable Brokers 
FEATURING 
Wa 


(Exclusive Distributors for Nishimura Farms) 


“KANGAROO” “CAPITAL GAIN” 


Brands 





' 

amit 325 eee” 
Mixed Vegetable 

Shipments a Specialty 


LETTUCE andall other VEGETABLES 


SANTA MARIA - GUADALUPE - OCEANO 


The Turner Company, Al and Merrial, wel- 
come the opportunity to “stand up and be 
counted” on the occasion of The Packer's 
75th. 


Twenty-two years isn’t a long stretch. But, 
considering they have been exclusively de- 
voted to the dependable fresh vegetables 
of the Santa Maria-Guadalupe-Oceano dis- 
trict of California, we do feel that we 
know our product better than average. 


“Personal inspection of all purchases” is 
a sometimes loosely used expression. It isn’t 
here. The photograph above shows a lot of 
“N” brand lettuce of Nishimura Farms, 
which we exclusively distribute, moving into 
the cooler, which is considerably less than 
a stone’s throw from our office in the back- 
ground. All of our purchases are personally 
inspected, just like this. 


Merrial is of course Mrs. Turner, and she 
has efficiently and capably served as a full 
partner of The Turner Company for many 
years. 


rif 


rrr 


eo. 
1946 - 1968 ... a progress report 


As for myself, I'll recall a few names some 
of you have forgotten, some have never en- 
countered. | acquired my first sales ex- 
perience on the sales desk of Mutual Let- 
tuce Distributors in Salinas under Jack 
Tracy, starting about 1940 (don’t confuse 
with Mutual Vegetable Sales). Later | was 
with W.B. Grainger Packing Company there. 
I came to Guadalupe as sales manager for 
California Lettuce Growers in 1945, left 
there to form my own brokerage business 
late in 1946. 


Merrial and | are sincerely thankful for 
the support of our many friends and 
connections, both receivers and shippers. 
We hope to serve you for many years 
to come. 


Sincerely, 


AM ay 


The hon on the Left is 
the AL TURNER who 


answers 


LD (805) 922-2065 (ss) 
or LD 3595 e Local 4441 


THE TURNER COMPANY 


G. Al Turner Merrial Turner 
P. O. Box 938, G Guadalupe, Calif. 93434 











‘20/30 Club’ 
Industry Profile 
Lester V. “Bud” Antle 


No current appraisal of the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry would be complete without the voice and 
presence of the Bud Antle, Inc. organization at Salinas. 
Calif. A youngster, judged by chronological standards, 
Bud Antle is very much of a veteran in the area of 
imaginative thinking and bold action on many produce 


fronts. 


The major role he played in the adoption of vacuum 
precooling and carton packed lettuce in the early ’50s is. 
in a comparative sense, ancient history. Following in 
rapid succession have been the pioneering 
production districts in both California and Arizona. 
introduction of many new techniques and materials in 
production and packaging. and the quite unprecedented 
action of opening his company’s own wholesaling 
operations in New York and other eastern terminals. and 


many other things. 


Bud Antle is perhaps a controversial industry figure. 
but he is a man to be figured and he is the kind of a man 
who believes in ‘‘standing up to be counted.” 


of new 





that means 
premium quality 








“conquest” e 


“crowned head” 


“pepper tree” e “plumb green” 


specializing in lettuce . . . cabbage. . .mixed vegetables 


growers packers 


DEL-MAR PACKING COMPANY 


shippers 


OXNARD AND LOMPOC, CALIFORNIA 
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| OODNESS! 
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eeeea Medium-size baked CALIFORNIA LONG WHITE POTATO is low in 


calories.. 


eehigh in nutrition.....always outstanding in flavor 


and texture......and contains important body-building vitamins 


and minerals. 















alresh 


Consumer Education Piece Available 


THIS MESSAGE on the nutritional value of California 
Long Whites was prepared under direction of Francis P. 
Pusateri, executive manager, Potato Growers Ass'n of 
California, who is distributing it to doctors’ offices, 
Nutritionists, institutions, restaurants, consumers and the 
trade, distribution being only limited by the association's 





eeee Carrying less than 100 calories, it supplies 
30% of the recommended adult daily vitamin C requirement...... 
CALIFORNIA LONG WHITE POTATOES - used daily with other foods - 
insure a balanced diet....penny for penny, they are one of our 
most inexpensive foodsS...eeeeeesWith almost unlimited culinary 


HARVEST 


FROM CALIFORMIAS GOLDEN VALLEYS 


every lmanmth of the yea 





available funds. Pusateri reports that all information is 
documented. He is able to supply additional copies in 
moderate quantity without charge on request. The 
association is also glad to have it reproduced providing it 
is credited as the source. 
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In 1936 several leading growers of the Santa Maria- 
Guadalupe district joined together to form Bonita Packing 
Company. They believed that by combining forces they 
could give buyers of their products greater uniformity 
of quality and pack. This belief has been more than jus- 
tified in the intervening 32 years. 
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BONIPAK .HUNCH .NEETAPAK 


BONITA PACKING CO. 


GUADALUPE, CALIFORNIA 


Growers, Packers, and Shippers of 


Brands 


Which Identify a 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 
of 
Santa Maria - Guadalupe 


MIXED VEGETABLES 


Around the Calendar 
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Bonita’s format, as it enters the 1968-69 season, remains 
unchanged. Faces do change. This cooperative is now 
composed of eight grower operations, and seven of the 
individuals composing Bonita membership are of the sec- 
ond generation. The fact that volume increased 26% over 
last year in the first seven months of 1968 is only one 
indication that Bonita proposes to move forward in the 
years ahead. 
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‘6070 Club’ 
A.Ti 


Actually, the history, tradition 
and heritage of A. Arena & Co., 
Ltd., Los Angeles, started long 
before the company was founded 
in 1906. A. Arena, father of A. T. 
and John S. Arena, formed the 
Arena Fruit Company in St. 
Joseph, Mo., in 1892, a year 
before The Packer was founded. 
Before and after that time he was 
a familiar figure on banana boats 
on the Mississippi and in now- 
forgotten citrus districts 
Mexico, long before California 
was a citrus state. 


*Tony” Arena 


Industry Profile 


since has been 
participant 


Arizona citrus, 


of known 


industry. 


A. Arena & Co., Ltd. was 
founded in 1906, and every year 


an active 


in the California- 


deciduous, 


vegetable and melon scene, 
Operating in major producing 
districts throughout the two 
states. Its ‘‘Carnation’’ label, as 
well as many other Arena brands 
such as ‘‘Arenas,’’ ‘Old Mission’”’ 
and ‘‘Kandy”’ are among the best 
and most 
established brands in 


firmly 
the 











1393..1964.. 1968 


Yesterday 








Established 


years ago 





perience in 







supplier of 





coastal area. 













years of shipping ex- 


— as a careful pack- 
er and conscientious 


ity vegetables of Cali- 
fornia’s south central 


only four 


me ‘ ‘ loyal, 
ve “Heavyweight” 52. 
this area 
**“Rose Garden”? J tic, 
the qual- 
*“Byco”’ 
BRANDS 





Pardon Our Youth! But... 


Today Tomorrow 





Now — thanks to the 


tomers — a leading 
supplier of this dis- 


continued sup- 
of our good cus- 


we propose to 


try doing a little bet- 


ter job every day in 
the years ahead. 


Byrd Produce Co. 


P.O. Box 945, GUADALUPE, CALIFORNIA 93434 


CAULIFLOWER ¢ LETTUCE 
° BROCCOLI 
MIXED VEGETABLES 


CELERY 


Tel. (805) 922-4843 (ss) 922-5573 (pp) 


STAN BYRD - AL WARWICK 














Avocado 
Has Short 
History, Big 
Potential 


While the avocado has been 
known and enjoyed by people in 
tropical climate literally for 
centuries. it did not become a 
commercial crop until about 
1930 


Today there are about 20.000 
acres planted to avocados in 
California. of which 18.620 are 


in bearing. A lot of the new 
plantings are in Ventura and 
Santa Barbara counties. 


although San Diego County 
continues to produce about 75 
per cent of the state's crop. 
which is about 80 per cent of the 
national total, the other 20 per 
cent coming from Florida. It is 
true that Texas has about 100 
acres in an _ experimental 
program. 


The avocado potential. as 
pointed out by Ralph 
Pinkerton, manager of the 
California Avocado Advisory 
Board. is in the distributive 
picture. Up until today. about 
49 per cent of the California 
crop is sold in California. 
Oregon and Washington. with 
23 per cent of the remaining 
total going into the Rocky 
Mountain 
states. 


and southwestern 


“This works out to two-thirds 
of the crop being sold in the 
areas where only one-third of 


the people live.’ Pinkerton 
pointed out “What a 
potential!” 


1 











1956 


Tripling production in our 
first dozen years does perhaps 
indicate the direction of 
our planning and policies. Of 
more interest to handlers ot 
broccoli, and of potatoes for 
chipping, however, is how we 
handle and present our pro- 
ducts (please see “QUALITY 
CONTROL” below). 


H. H. Maulhardt Packing Co. 


“HAPPY 


“STARBOARD” 


Bran 


Tel. (805) 925-1074 (pp) 


Herman Maulhardt mation, to serve both buyer and house- 
wife. Your inquiries are invited. 
P.O. Box 777 Our potato program, which has increased 
° ° from 300 to 1500 acres in 12 years, is 
Guadalupe, California 93434 tah: ainaeit” ikilisianin. ea, saliiahe 
chippers. 


Established 


300 CARS 


1968 
1500 CARS 


Broccoli 











GUADALUPE, CALIFORNIA 
HERM” QUALITY CONTROL 


California's south central coastal district 
can grow the finest broccoli to be found, 
anywhere. The knack is to control and 
protect basic quality through harvest, 
packing and transit, and deliver it not 
just to handler, but to the consumer 
herself. Our facilities are planned to 
that end. 


ds 


To this “Happy Herm” has added pro- 


motional aids, including recipe infor- 








, f] nd 
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Grape Growing-Shipping Didn't Use To Be All Work 


FOR YEARS AND YEARS, until the sophistication and other changes in the 
California table grape industry brought them to a halt, the annual grape 
grower-shipper balls staged by the good people of the San Joaquin 
valley were always highlights in the season’s activities. Furthermore, tradi- 





Top Label in Outstanding 
NECTARINE VARIETIES 


June-July-August-September 
PLUMS 


Casselman and Queen Ann Varieties - July into Sept. 


A Second and Third Generation Family 
Enterprise Dedicated to Growing and Shipping 
Highest Quality Fruit Since 1942 


GREGG SURABIAN PACKING 
COMPANY 


7669 S. Frankwood Ave. 


DENNIS SURABIAN, Sales 
L.D. (209) 638-2311 (ss) 
638-2310 (pp) 


REEDLEY, CALIF. 


AARON SURABIAN, Field Supervisor 
JERRY SURABIAN, Field Asst. 


a landmark and meeting place for the men and women who grew, packed, 
sold and bought grapes. This is a photograph of the 1939 ball, 
supplied The Packer by the late Sam Preston only a few months before his 
death in 1967. 








tionally the annual get-together was staged in the Hotel Californian, once 











Tribute toa True Veteran 


ED SURABIAN LONG TIME head of Sam Surabian & Sons, 
Dinuba, Calif., one of the state’s oldest and most highly 
respected grape and tree fruit grower-st.ippers, didn’t exactly 
plan it that way, but he did celebrate his 80th birthday on 
Thursday, June 18. This picture was taken at a surprise luncheon 
on that day, at Bruce’s Lodge, arranged by members of the 
Heggblade-Marguleas Co., San Francisco, which has marketed 
Surabian fruit since the ‘30s. Among those honoring Mr. 
Surabian at the affair were: Howard Marguleas, Fred Krug, 
John Thomas, Bob Grant, Ralph Jackson, Bob Reinecke. 
John Dungan, Tren Biswell, Ray Wooley, Andy Shenkel, Louis 
Melakovitch, Mr. and Mrs. Sam Surabian, Jr., and Mr. and 
Mrs. Al Surabian. 








Copartner in the 
California-Arizona Heritage 
(14) 


SantaMaria- 
Guadalupe-Oceano 





Especially Distinguished for 
and Regularly Supplying the 
Nation’s Markets With 


Celery, Lettuce, Cauliflower, 
Artichokes, Broccoli, Strawberries, 
Cabbage, Carrots, Potatoes, 
Mixed Vegetables 











MERCED TOMATO GROWERS 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 1937 MERCED, CALIFORNIA 


XXXX 


We thank the trade for a successful season 
just completed and for the many successful seasons 
we have enjoyed in the past thru your support. 


We look forward to serving you again next year 
with our usual volume and quality—the finest. 


MATURED GREEN TOMATOES 


500,000 Packages Also Vine Ripes & Bell Peppers 


of Tomatoes in an 
Average Season Starting 
About June 20-to August 


Photo at right, taken at the 
famous annual tomato growers 
and shippers golf tournament 
this year a few days before 
the shipping season, shows 
(left) Silvio (Steve) Carignani, 
who organized the Merced To- 
mato Growers Co-operative As- 
sociation in 1939 and has 
served as manager and sales 
manager since, and Albert 
Gonella, his assistant for the 
past 10 years. 


Since those early days the 
cooperative has grown tremen- 
dously in number of grower 
members, acreage and plant 
facilities. We grow around 
2,000 acres. 


Merced District is blessed with 
an ideal combination of soil 
and climate to produce a super- 
lative tomato. In the years 
ahead we expect to continue 
as a major source of highest 
quality fruit. 


“TOMATO BOWL" and "TIOGA” 


BRANDS 


P.O. Box 672 
MERCED, CALIFORNIA 


Phones (Area 209) L.D. 722-7676 (ss) 
or 722-1587 (pp) 














Imperial Valley Cantaloupes: ’22 Season 


on GT UU Ge. een 


Valley, Calif 
In ees dese the Alamo 
Packing Company of Heber, Calif., and Los 
Hetzel, long time 
photographer, to create a “‘do it 


operated by A.M. “‘Art’”’ Seckbach, 
his home at 3471 W. 5th St., Los 
late Ed Hall, who went on to found 


After bedding and lstuiitie, the _emerg- 
ing plants were covered by paper “‘caps,” 
to protect them from the winter weather. 


Grown to a certain size, weather per- 
mitting, caps were removed and the vines 


looked like this. 


A couple of months or so later the 


Melons were picked in canvas sacks, 
fields were ready to harvest. 


and transferred to field crates. 





The crates were removed to roadways 
and loaded in mule-drawn wagons for 
transport to the packing lean-to adjoin- 
ing the field. 


In the lean-to packers selected and 
packed the cantaloupes in standard 
crates, very much as they are done to this 
day. 


5% 


The packed melons were hauled to a central loading plant, transferred 
into rail refrigerator cars. The owners of Alamo: (far left) Max Flato, 
cat left in center group) Charles Hall, Art Seckbach. 


Two loaders complete the loading, stripping 
**Alamo” brand cantaloupes. 

Many improvements and refinements have been introduced in’ the 
cantaloupe industry in the past 46 years, but) basically melons are 
handled very much the same way as they were in 1922. 

‘ 


and bracing of the car of 
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‘40/50 Club’ 
Industry Profile 





Copartner in the 
California-Arizona Heritage 


(26) Blythe-Parker 


Elmco Vineyards, Inc., 
Porterville, Calif., table grape 
grower-shipper was founded by 
Ed Merzoian in 1920. During the 
intervening years Merzoian has 
made several contributions to 
grape packaging progress, in 
addition to supplying a lot of 
quality fruit. 

He introduced the tapered 
lugs in 1927 and the TKV lugs in 
1958. Wide adoption of these by 
the industry showed their 
soundness. 

Grapes are field packed and 
precooled in Elmco’s 1,000-car 
storage plant. Using this plant 
for best storage fall grapes 
Elmco has an. unusually long 
shipping season, selling and 
shipping 11 out of 12 months. 
The company’s main volume is 
Thompson Seedless, Ribiers 
and Emperiors, but it also ships 
Perlettes, Italias, Almerias, 
Calmerias and White Malagas. 
Grapes are grown by members 
of the Merzoian family. 

Assisting Merzoian are his 
sons, Bob and Ed Merzoian Jr., 
while sales are handled by Jim 
Davidson, who joined the 
organization in 1961. 


Since 1951 


Representing Quality Growers of California and Arizona 


Ed Merzoian 





Especially Distinguished for 

and Regularly Supplying the 

Nation’s Markets With 
Lettuce 
Onions 


Cantaloupes 
Watermelons 








Lettuce, Cauliflower and Mixed Vegetables 


Main Office 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Phone (213) MAdison 7-5948 (ss) 


Answered by 
Glenn Kelly, Frank Gioia or Carl Gioia 


Our Customers Deserve the Best 


STATE PRODUCE BROKERS, Inc. 








The 
PAST 


Founded in 1948 by Nish 
Noroian who has for two 
decades directed the 
growing, packing and 
marketing of all com- 
modities grown by his 
company. 


PARAGON 
NORMADE 
VITAMADE 


Brands 











NISH NOROIAN 
FARMS “ini 


Blythe 


Lettuce 
Mixed Melons 


Watermelons 


The 
FUTURE 


Still growing. We're build- 
ing a new melon loading 
shed and office near the 
soon-to-be Blythe freeway. 
One policy won't be 
changed: “Treat your cus- 
tomers right and they'll 
do right by you.” 


Banana Squash 


IN SEASON 











Telephones: (714) 922-3791 (ss) 922-4272 (pp) P.O. Box 730 (92225) 


t ] 7 
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From Blue Goose Files 





THIS FULL-SIZE MAP, complete with indivi- 
dual pictures, was published in 1948, on the 
occasion of Blue Goose’s 30th anniversary. 
Among the men still active in Blue Goose 
affairs (clockwise): Frank Hough, Skookum 
Packers, Wenatchee; Cal Richardson, sales 
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manager, Maine Potato Growers, Presque 
Isle; C.l. Barrington, salesman in the 
Southeastern Division of Blue Goose 
Growers, Inc., Orlando, Fla.; Glen Thorne, 
sales manager of |.P.G., Idaho Falls; Ted 
Pooley, Pooley Fruit Company, Hood River. 





THREE OF THOUSANDS of publications 
published by and about Blue Goose through 
the years. (Left) A 1939 brochure, a photo- 
graph showing the discoverer of the Blue 
Goose bird, a J. Dewey Sooer. (Center) A 
1946 copy of a publication issued by the 
Medford, Ore. division of American Fruit 


Growers. Those are golfers, including 
Bobby Jones, in the picture. (Right) A copy 
of a release of the U.S. Department of 
Interior in 1955, announcing the first 
day sale of a special postage stamp “Blue 
Geese,” published in that year. 





BLUE GOOSE has its really oldtime packing 
house scenes, too. This one reveals a pack- 
ing house group in Orange county in the 
early days of American Fruit Growers. Only 


identifying mark is the label ‘Hewes’ Trans- 
continental.” The gentleman at the right is 
unidentified. 











YESTERDAY 
old 1956 Richard A. Glass, Manager 
ra Don J. Roberts, Sales Manager 


Jack Hogan, Office Manager 


Shipping CARROTS - CORN - TOMATOES - GRAPES 
All produced by other growers. 


TODAY 
1968 WE HAVE Grown and GROWN! 


Gail W. Glass, President 
Stuart I. Schlegal, Vice President 
Jack Hogan, Secretary-Treasurer 
Don J. Roberts, General Manager In Charge of Sales 
Walter J. Martin, Sales & Table Grape Coordinator 
Don J. Roberts, Jr., Sales 
Mary C. Caplette, Office Manager 
Flora Mendoza, Payroll Department 
Mike Garcia, Foremen Carrot Department 
Ernie Garcia, Shipping Department 
Eddie Serna, Maintenance 
Jay L. Randall, Manager Citrus Department 
Ben Vallat, Citrus Field Representative 
W. A. Wolfram, Citrus Packing Foreman 
Ray Perez, Citrus Dispatcher 
Sue Shanabarger, Citrus Office 
We are now farming 2,000 acres of row crops through the operation of B. & S. 
Farms, a subsidiary company under the management of Stuart Schlegel. The commodities 
grown, packed and shipped are: 


BRAND 


CELLO CARROTS e GREEN ONIONS eBUNCHED RADISHES e ROMAINE e 
RED LETTUCE e ENDIVE e ESCAROLE e PARSLEY e BROCCOLI e 
ASPARAGUS e GREEN CABBAGE e RED CABBAGE e CELLO RADISHES 

OUR CITRUS DEPARTMENT PACKS AND SHIPS 650,000 CARTONS OF ALL 
VARIETIES OF CITRUS. 
OUR CITRUS DEPARTMENT IS ONE OF THE MOST MODERN IN CALI- 
FORNIA WITH THE LATEST FAST PRE-COOLING AND STORAGE 
FACILITIES. WE NOW SHIP 450,000 LUGS OF TABLE GRAPES EACH YEAR. 


TOMORROW 


DICK’S IDEAS CONTINUE— 
Richard A. Glass, who headed this company from 
1956, when he organized it, until his untimely death 
December 11, 1967, has been described as a practical 
perfectionist. He was progressive, and at the same 
time a careful planner. Excellent grower relations, 
perfection in handling and packaging and cordial 
trade relations were all part of the amazing growth 
and sound pattern of operations. 
WE STRIVE TO KEEP IT THAT WAY — 
AND CONTINUE GROWING. 


RICHARD A. GLASS COMPANY, INC. 


INDIO, CALIFORNIA 92201 














Copartner in the 
California-Arizona Heritage 
(20) Coachella Valley 
(22) 


Imperial Valley 








Especially Distinguished for 
and Regularly Supplying the 
Nation’s Markets With 


(20) Dates, Grapes, Grapefruit, Carrots, 


(22) 


Tangerines, Green Onions, 
Radishes, Mixed Vegetables 


Grapefruit, Lettuce, Asparagus, 
Cantaloupes, Watermelons, _ 
Carrots, Cabbage, Garlic, Mixed 
Melons, Tomatoes, Mixed 
Vegetables 
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Asli 


See 


Today... 


A positive demonstration of 
excellent progress and unique 
accomplishments within the 
fruit and vegetable industry 
during the past seventy-five 
years is best evidenced by a tour 
through today’s supermarket. 


This transition of upgrading 
the product and improved 
methods of prepackaging is a 
tribute to those within the 
industry responsible for 
providing the consumer with 
outstanding quality. 


These accomplishments are 
due to the ingenious efforts of 





Extensive work is carried out 
on varieties and growth of 
limes, mangos and avocados 
and other sub-tropical fruits. 


Breeding programs for 
tomatoes, strawberries and pole 
beans seek to develop disease 
resistant varieties with high 
yield and high quality. 
Emphasis in tomato breeding is 
also on varieties adaptable to 
machine harvesting. 


progressively minded people 
who, while pleased with the 
progress having been made, are 
not content to sit idly by but will 
continue to serve and improve 
the many facets of our great 
industry. 


By CLAUDE AUNGER 
General Potato & Onion Dist. 
Stockton, Calif. 








Top Merchandise Deserves TOP 
REGRIGERATED TRUCK SERVICE 


There Is No Substitute 
For Experience” 


George Braunston, Inc. 


One of the Oldest Established 


Truck Brokers in the 
United States. 


Since 1949 





XxxX kkk 


Nationwide Truck Brokerage Service 
From California and Arizona Deals 


Operating Over 200 Refrigerated Units 
in U. S. and Canada 


Phone (Area 213) Day or Night 
628-5138 (pp) 


L. D. (213)—Day Only— 7156 (ss) 


Answered by George Braunston or Dick Boardman 
Seasonal Office Main Office 
Nov. thru May 1325 E. 7th Street, 
NOGALES, ARIZ. Los Angeles, Calif. 90021 




















Copartner in the 


California-Arizona Heritage 
(25) 
Yuma Valley 


Especially Distinguished for 
and Regularly reg? agi the 
Nation’s Markets With 


Oranges, Lemons, Grapefruit, 
Tangerines, Lettuce, Cabbage, 
Cantaloupes, Romaine 

















Lee A. Consaul Co., Inc. 
Yuma, Arizona 
GROWERS & SHIPPERS 
“Consaul” 

“King Solomon” 
“First Flight’ 
Lettuce, Vegetables 
and Melons 


CONGRATULATE 
THE PACKER 


on its 75th Anniversary 
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Blue Goose, Age 
50, Sticks to 


Basic Objectives 


spoken and written word. And 
yet the Blue Goose, which ranks 
among the few universally 
known industry trademarks, is 
one of the most articulate and 
aggressive spokesman in the 
realm of fresh fruit and 
vegetable merchandising. 


Significantly, Blue Goose, 
Inc. is in 1968 celebrating its 
50th anniversary. Through a 
half-century this symbol has 
spoken loud and clear and the 
voice promises to maintain a 
widespread audience as the 
second half-century opens. 


Ever since the Blue Goose 
trademark first made its 
appearance in the wholesale 
and retail markets of this 
country in 1919, its changing 
owners and “parents” have 
consistently adhered to a single 
concept which might be 
paraphrased like this: “At all 
times maintain the quality 
image of the product, and back 
it with enlightened 
merchandising and promotional 
aids.” 


As of 1968 some of the various 
Blue Goose programs which 
ably support the articulate 
atmosphere of Blue Goose are: 

(a) “The Outlook,” a news 
letter launched in 1964, which is 
a little more than a news letter. 
It attempts to provide 
merchandisers with 
information four to six weeks in 
advance of maturing crops in 
leading districts around the 
country, discusses peak periods 
of production, quality and 
varietal prospects. 


(b) Informational programs 
for retail and consumer groups, 
complete with color slides and 
basic fresh fruit and vegetable 
training information. Present 
users of this program include 
the National Cash Register 
Company and the Michigan 
State University. 


(c) “The Blue Goose Buying 
Guide For Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables,” a 76-page full 
color book which completely 
presents the complete list of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, 
together with a lot of other 
information covering dealer 
handling and consumer serving. 
This singular and highly usable 
guide (it underwent its third 
revision in 1967) is being used 
by major chains, universities 





ASSESSMENT 
and CHALLENGE 


Anniversaries, particularly when they 
encompass two or three generations, as 
do the 75th birthdays of both Sunkist 
and The Packer in 1968, call for an assess- 
ment of both accomplishments and 
shortcomings, of strengths and weak- 
nesses and of goals and mirages. 


Waving been closely associated with both 
organizations for many years, | am con- 
fident that their re-appraisals are ac- 
companied by the challenge of improved 
performance and greater service to the 
pecpie and to the business entities they 


serve. 


Sunkist, The Packer, or the Bodine Pro- 
duce Company don’t wait for birthdays 
to either re-assess or develop the urge 
to do a better job, of course, It’s a con- 


stant process. 


Since 1937, we of the Bodine Produce 
Company have undergone an almost- 
daily soul searching in the objective of 
producing better vegetables, ( 
and fruit crops for the many dealers and 
handlers who depend on us for supplies. 
Coincidentally, we've attempted to con- 
tribute to sound, overall industry ad- 
vancement and growth. There is solid 
satisfaction in the knowledge that my 
son, Ralph, is now participating in 
this constant process of assessment and 
challenge. May we be privileged to con- 


tinue for a long time to come. 


BODINE PRODUCE CO. 


Since 1937 
Central Arizona 


VEGETABLES and MELONS 
P.O. Box 11437, Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


melons 








and colleges and many other 
organizations, for training and 
educational purposes. 


The Blue Goose organization 
of course does many other 
things to strengthen and keep 
open the communication lines 
between producers, dealers and 
consumers. The fact that this 
has been done for a long time 
also helps explain why the Blue 
Goose trademark is one of the 
best known in the business. 


Blue Goose Inc., a 
cooperative marketing 
organization, which performs 
marketing service functions for 
its members, today owns the 
Blue Goose brand. There is a lot 
of history behind that. 


American Fruit Growers, 
which originally acquired the 
label from the late T. H. ‘“‘Tom”’ 
Peppers, was formed in 1919. In 
1939 AFG, which had 
encouraged formation of a new 
marketing cooperative, 
transferred operations into the 
American National Cooperative 
Exchange. Later ANCE became 
American National Foods, still 
later American National 
Growers Corporation, with 
ANF continuing as a national 
marketing cooperative. 


The name was changed to 
Blue Goose Inc. in 1959, and in 
the same year the Davis- 
Eadington group of California 
purchased ANGC and formed 
Blue Goose Growers Inc., 
which controls - extensive 
growing and shipping 
operations. 


Today Blue Goose Inc., its 
cooperative functions geared to 
the de-centralized sales activity 
of its various shipping point 
affiliates, assists not only Blue 
Goose Growers Inc. but such 
diversified fresh and processed 
food groups as: Blue Mountain 
Growers Inc., Idaho Potato 
Growers Inc., Lyman Wright & 
Sons, Maine Potato Growers 
Inc., Pooley Fruit Company, 
Skookum Packers Association, 
Western Fruit Sales Company, 
American National Processors 
Inc., Washington-Oregon-Idaho 
Foods. 


There is considerable 
evidence that the Blue Goose 
organization will welcome 
additional producer 
organizations in the years 


ahead, may re-enter the realm, 


of citrus marketing. Recently a 
member of the Fullerton, Calif. 
based staff said: 


“Over the years, we sincerely 
feel, ‘Blue Goose’ has been a 
stabilizing effect in marketing, 
for both the grower and the 
buyer. Quality and pricing daily 
have been a standard for 
marketers and buyers, a 
standard for at least some other 
marketers to work from. Today 
its affiliated companies are both 
corporate and cooperative, 
tonnage about equally divided. 
All are major factors in the 
areas in which they are locateu, 
well managed and with an eye 
to the future. 


“The future? Retail results 
will be partially judged by 
consumer confidence. Produce 
is the last sales area of the store 
lacking a ready brand identity 
for its product. Nationally, the 
consumer identifies a quality 
fresh fruit and _ vegetable 
product with a very limited 
number of brands. Happily, 
Blue Goose is one of them.” 





Asparagus 
Production 
Has Come Up 


As recently as 1924, California 
had less than 10,000 acres of 
asparagus in production. Entire 
plantings for the state that year 
were 8,750. 


Plantings increased steadily 
after that and totaled 26,190 
acres in the 1930-39 period and 
35,940 in 1941. Through the ’40s 
and ’50s acreage went well over 
the 60,000 mark; but last year, 
and in 1966, had been reduced 
to around 52,000 acres. 


Today the Stockton-Delta 
district still dominates the 
picture, of course, with 33,300 
acres in San Joaquin county. 
4,450 in Contra Costa, 2,180 in 
Sacramento, 960 in Solano, 820 
in Sutter and 1,820 in Yolo. 

But asparagus production is 
no stranger to many other areas 
of the state. Imperial County, 
which currently has around 
2,000 acres, was very active in 
the ’30s, but only got back into 
the winter shipping picture a 
few years ago. Big increase has 
been in the Salinas valley area 
of Monterey county, which now 
has around 2,500 bearing acres 
for spring and early summer 
harvest. Other asparagus 
producing counties include 
Kern with around 700 acres and 
Riverside (Coachella valley) 
with 2,680. The latter district 
has been active in asparagus for 
many years. 





TORO is here 


around the calendar 


TORO 
GORDO 
GRINGO 


Brands 


LETTUCE 


WRAPPED 
LETTUCE 


(Soft or Hard Film) 


October thru May 


LAS CRUCES, NEW MEXICO 
CENTRAL, ARIZONA 
IMPERIAL VALLEY 


POTATOES 


ONIONS 
May - June 


CENTRAL ARIZONA 


CANTALOUPES 


May thru August 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 
CENTRAL ARIZONA 
LAS CRUCES, NEW MEXICO 


Furthermore, He’s Young 


and Full of Spirit 

Toro’s not old. As an establish- 
ed brand, about 14, perhaps. 
In spirit, less than that. The kind 
of spirit that takes on any chal- 
lenge with the full confidence 
of victory and success. Like Toro, 
the men who direct the today 
and tomorrow of Growers Ex- 
change, Inc., are young in spir- 
it, alert to today’s problems 
and requirements. They like to 
do business with people who 


are also looking ahead. 


The “youngsters of Toro” ex- 
tend special bést wishes to The 
Packer — we hope you'll stay 
young, too! — on your 75th 


anniversary. 


GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC. 


Headquarters 
6115 N. 55th Avenue e P.O. Box 1285 
GLENDALE, ARIZONA 85301 


LAS CRUCES, NEW MEXICO . IMPERIAL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


(Mesilla Park) 


(Holtville) 
~ ¥ 


TUTTE LTTI Le icitiiitititiceaiil 
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After 65 Years, Hobbs-Parsons Still Here 


THIS FADED CLIPPING FROM a San Francisco newspaper of 1903 announces 
the opening of the Fresno branch house of the Hobbs-Parsons Company, one of 
California’s oldest wholesalers and established in 1894. The 72 x 275 warehouse 
which when opened had three ripening rooms for bananas and oranges, is still 
in service. Significantly, the original report reveals that “permission was 
obtained from the city authorities to raise the sidewalk alongside of the building 
so that iit is level with the bed of the trucks.” 

Just as Hobbs-Parsons has not moved very much in the past 65 years, neither has 
its management personnel changed very much. The 1903 manaaer was M.L. 
Rowell and today a descendant, Charles Rowell, is manager. M.L. Rowell’s 
“faithful lieutenant’ was “Mr. Munger,” and long time manager of Hobbs- 
Parsons Company through a substantial part of the 20th century was Maynard 
Munger, his son. 














GARNISH SUITS US 


a — — BRANDS ~~ —- 


Phoenix District 
GREEN ONIONS: DRY ONIONS 
MIXED VEGETABLES 





















































Only 10 Years...But 








Phoenix Vegetable Distributors, measured by 
some standards, is not an old company. And 
yet, as we observe our tenth birthday, we 
feel that we can express firm confidence in 
direction of policy, operational pattern and 
prospects for the future. 



































We specialize in those specialized commod- 
ities for which Phoenix district has established 
an unshaken reputation over many years. 
We make every effort to package and distri- 
bute our products to fit today’s specialized 
merchandising distribution needs. 
































We brought enthusiasm into this operation 
10 years ago. Today we're more enthusiastic 
than ever before of our ability and oppor- 
tunity to serve a discriminating clientele. 























DON McGAFFEE 
NORM STEWARD 


















































PHOENIX 
VEGETABLE 
— DISTRIBUTORS 


1932 West McDowell Road 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 85009 












































LD (602) 253-4201 (ss) 
DON McGAFFEE 
254-5357 (pp) 



































Report on 
Plastic 
Coatings 


DAVIS, CALIF. — Plastic 
shrubs may never replace the 
real thing in highway 
landscaping, but what motorists 
may be seeing are plastic- 
coated bushes. 


Scientists at the University of 
California at Davis have found 
that spraying a film-forming 
plastic on plants, such as on the 
oleanders that grow along 
thousands of freeway miles, can 
reduce the need for costly—and 
often hazardous—irrigation. It 
appears that sprays can aid 
highway beautification by 
helping certain plants adapt to 
areas in which they could not 
otherwise survive. 


The use of anti- 
transpirants—agents to prevent 
plant moisture loss—also offers 
untold means of improving, 
adapting and expanding farm 
crops, the research shows. And, 
by keeping forest and wild 
range lands greener, they might 
also reduce fire hazards. 


A team from the Department 
of Water Science and 
Engineering at the University of 
California at Davis reported 
their findings at the American 
Society for Horticultural 
Science August meeting on 
UC’s Davis campus. The 
researchers are Dr. David C. 
Davenport, Dr. Robert M. 
Hagen, and Paul E. Martin. 


“We are field testing sprays 
on freeway plantings of 
oleanders,”’ Davenport said. ‘‘In 
the greenhouse we reduced 
water losses of oleanders by 30 
per cent. The savings potential 
in the field is very large, 
considering the state spends 
about $1 million for irrigation 
out of its annual $6 million 
highways landscaping 
maintanance budget. 


“But, cutting down the 
number of irrigations also 
would reduce hazards to the 
motoring public. There would 
be fewer times that irrigation 
trucks—used in outlying areas 
where piped water is not 
available—need be on the 
freeways obstructing the high- 
speed inner lanes’ while 
watering plants in the divider 
strips.”’ 


Davenport explained that 
there are. three experimental 
types of antitranspirants: 
plastic and latex emulsions 
which coat leaves to prevent 
water loss through leaf pores; 
chemicals which cause leaf 
pores to close down; and, 
reflectants, coating which 
reduces evaporation 
by reflecting heat energy from 
the sun. 


In the first two cases there is 
no noticeable change in a 
plant’s appearance. Reflectant 
materials usually show up as 
white coatings. 


Besides saving on irrigation, 
and increasing the efficiency of 
plant water use, 
antitranspirants improve the 
internal water status of a plant. 
This could be particularly 
beneficial in improving the 
plant’s metabolic activity 
during critical growth 
periods—such as during fruit 
set—that may be affected by 
hot, dry weather. 


The film-forming agents, in 
sealing off pores, also restrict 
plant uptake of carbon dioxide 
from the air. Since this gas is 
necessary for photosynthesis, 
plant growth is affected. This 
could be bad in some cases, 
good in others, Davenport 
pointed out. “It could reduce 
pruning in mature plantings. In 
lawns it might mean less 
irrigation and less growth—and 
fewer mowings. 


“We also believe,” he added, 
“that coatings might help 
protect plants from smog or 
other air pollutants, such as the 
rubber tire dust or exhaust 
gases from automobiles 


“Similarly, plastic coatings 
might provide a surface barrier 
to protect plants against 
infection by disease 
organisms.” 


Since these materials still are 
in the experimental stage, little 
is known of their cost. If they 
prove feasible the economics 
would next be considered. 


In applying antitranspirants 
to farm crops, the researchers 
believe the potential benefits 
might far outweigh application 
costs. “If we can hold water in 
plants for longer periods of 
time,’’ Davenport said, 
‘perhaps we can extend the 
climatic range over which 
certain crops might be grown. 
We might use these chemicals 
to protect against sudden 
changes in weather. to improve 
yield and quality of produce. 
And, it appears that sprays 
could be used to alter the 


. maturity of a crop, to improve 


the timing for mechanical 
harvesting. Many of these are 
avenues we have not yet had a 
chance to examine. But, the 
potential values of these 
materials appears unlimited.” 








Copartner in the 
California-Arizona Heritage 


(24) 
Phoenix-Central Arizona 
Especially Distinguished for 
and Regularly Supplying the 

Nation’s Markets With 


Grapes, Oranges, Grapefruit 
Tangerines, Lettuce, Potatoes, 
Onions, Cabbage, Carrots, 
Watermelons, Green Onions, 
Mixed Vegetables, Sweet Potatoes 





até 





selene) — 


YESTERDAY _ : Since 1929 


and Willcox. 


Huron - Firebaugh. 


TOMMORROW: ASPARAGUS trom 
Firebaugh starting 
Feb. ‘69 .......... 
plus the same quality of both product and 
service we've built over the past 39 years. 


F. H. Hogue 


Produce Co. 


Hdgq. P.O. Box 191, Yuma, 
Arizona 


Tel 783-4418 a) 


Established since 1929 © 
Frank H. Hogue, Gen Mar. 


“Foot High’’.““On Rush” .“Blushing” 


TODAY ° LETTUCE from Yuma,. Phoenix-Aguila 
CANTALOUPES from Yuma 








“BUXOM” © 
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Growers and e 


Shippers of 


DOUBLE O 


PACE 
SETTER 


NORTON 
BIG JUAN 


BRANDS 














J.R. NORTON CO. 


A BIT OF HISTORY 
AND A RE-STATEMENT 
OF POLICY 


(On the Occasion of The Packer's 
75th Anniversary) 


J 

John R. Norton and Robert McElroy, both 
already seasoned participants in the cen- 
tral Arizona vegetable scene, formed Norton 
& McElroy Produce in 1956 at Phoenix. 
Later, the same year, they pioneered 
Aguila district. The following year they 
extended operations to Blythe, California, 
and Willcox, Arizona. 


Bob McElroy retired from the company in 
1960, and it became J.R. Norton Company. 
Today this organization grows and ships 
lettuce from proved lettuce areas of 
Arizona, California and New Mexico. 


J. R. Norton Company first determines 
superior lettuce growing areas, then selects 
the land most suitable in those districts 
for producing the highest-possible quality 
product. Harvesting and packing are 
designed to provide maximum retention 
and protection of that quality. 


In this way, we feel, can we best supply 
our customers with the best. No change in 
this policy is contemplated. 


ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO and CALIFORNIA 
LETTUCE 


Glendale, -.guila, Willcox, Hatch, Rincon, Blythe, Brawley 
J. R. NORTON CO., P.O. Box 1027, Glendale, Arizona 85301 
Joe Best, Sales Manager e LD (602) 937-4413 (ss) 937-2781 (pp) 
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~ Study Loss 
‘of Water 


*, 
4 | By Plants Copartner in the 


. e . . 

pavis, car. — the | California-Arizona Heritage 
treating of plants with anti- 
transpirants—materials to keep ( 27) 
them from losing too much 
water—shows ‘‘fascinating 

tential’’ in studies at the > ° 
University of California at Wilcox-Eastern Arizona 
Davis. 

Researchers in the 
Department of Water Science 
and Engineering, with plant 
pee og ee BB a Especially Distinguished for 
with chemical agents that will: ~ i 
coat leaf surfaces to prevent and Regularty Supplying ma 
water loss through pores: or, Nation’s Markets With 
ee pores to close down; or, Lett 

lect the sun’s heat to reduce ettuce ; 
evaportion from plant surfaces. NOGALES ® 

The main object is to improve 
the internal water status of 
plants during adverse weather 
conditions. .But, secondary 
effects may prove just as 
beneficial, they report. Further, 
restriction of leaf pores reduces 
— of atmospheric carbon 
° ° ° . . ioxide nec fo 
- Which is Artand Which is Si? photosynthesis, ag “4 
Oe may not be of particular benefit 


*» SOMEWHERE ALONG THE LINE in its quest the California-Arizona vegetable and melon "*fisoiad WC operas have : | . | | | 

‘for early photographs, The Packer came scene, is currently an agricultural consultant jeg researchers to speculate on 

across this picture of two youngsters snapped specializing in the seed industry. Si many the following possibilities of BRAND 
"in front of the old Long Beach Callif., pier, years ago founded the Mann Packing Co., benefits to be achieved through e a e 
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tback about 1911 or 1912. The two and is today one of California’s foremost yse of anti-transpirants: 
Californians are Arthur Mann (left) and his broccoli specialists, growing and shipping 
younger brother, Harold Williams (Si) Mann. from Salinas. 


; hy : Fruit Crops 
‘Art later became an active participant in 


Strawberries: maintain 


trgidity of pants to withstand For Over 20 Years 


Grapes: delay crop maturity 
to stagger harvest; prevent leaf 


* 
1930 -1968 Se te hee Guarantee of Quality Vegetables 


unavailable. 


® ’ a 
Peaches ( and similiar stone rt ih C i V ii i y i M 
fruits): cause fruit to swell for rom e ul iacan th ey ub ad od, exico 
harvest, and reduce wet soil 
conditions at harvest time; 
treat fruit to prevent post 


harvest shrink. 


_ Apricots and cherries: reduce Steady Supplies thru the Season TOMATOES 
alnenance "of ees ale Starting in November CUCUMBERS 
cops. : CHERRY TOMATOES 








crops. 


ll alii Call Roy Lundstrom ITALIAN SQUASH 


to drying, thus increasing 

following year’s crop. NOGALES, ARIZONA, Area 602 
Vegetable Crops 287-4012 (ss) or 287-4652 (pp) BELL PEPPERS 

Tomatoes Do en ha 

expansion to areas where 1s 


Grow on Plants! rae neon G.A.C. PRODUCE CO, INC. sister. 
e 


=—<s=- 


=sseeeeee ee 


marketing. 





Potatoes: maintain turgid 
plants while fields are drying 
out for harvest; produce firmer- 


skinned potatoes; provide dryer 
The approaching 75th anniversary of The Packer recalls the fields to reduce equipment 


anniversary of our debut in the business back in the season of caused soil compaction. 
1930-31. As the representive of a machinery and lumber 


company in Nogales, | was approached by a grower from Mex- Large limas: increase pod set 
ico with a proposition to sell his tomatoes in the United States. where losses are due to water 
It didn’t take long for him to persuade me. Although | had stress at bloom; reduce bean 


no experience of any kind in the produce business — | decided skin wrinkle to improve yield 
to tackle this new venture. and quality. 

We went through years of ups and downs, making many mis- 
takes, which we haven't ceased making. About 12 years ago and product uniformity; 
we were happy to see the advent of the vineripe tomatoes, concentrate maturity to ' * 
which revolutionized this business from top to bottom. In increase yield in mechanical It 4 not like a 75th 
these 12 years the growing and shipping of vineripe tomatoes harvesting. 

has reached a volume which at its peak amounts to 125-150 
trailer loads a day. The qrowth of this business has been 


helped considerably by a number of things such as splendid Dry sega: tiie side ed A nniversa ry, but we 


highways throughout the Nation, fine transportation equip- at bloom 
ment, we rnc Mate == course the many modern ; - . 
supermarkets throughout the Nation. a ao 
We think the future of this industry is tremendous, and as far PR od mega ge foliage appreciate the fi ne 
as the produce from Mexico is concerned, we believe that the a os See 

' content. 
growth will continue at even a faster rate in the future. While e 8 
we have been and will continue to be keenly conscious of the wer: reduce root rot b f g 
perspectives and feelings of United States producers of the PP scared sseleotions: art reception or our rowing 
same products, we all must not forget that Mexico buys in the transpiration from this deep- 
United States approximately $600,000,000.00 more than she rooted plant, conserving soil 
sells to the United States each year. moisture for following crops. VO HT m e 0 
In addition to tomatoes, the other important crops in Mexico 
are cucumbers, peppers, beans, eggplant, squash, cherry toma- Corn: protect against stress 
toes. The quality of these crops is better every year and there during moisture-sensitive 
are no markets in the United States and Canada that we do flower period to increase grain 
not reach during our shipping season. set. 


e 
Yours sincerely, Ornamentals West Coast of Mexico 


Nursery stock: reduce growth 
of plants while held in the 


nursery; supplemenic 
insecticidal < icidal 
WALTER HOLM & COMPANY coe ee | TOMATOES-CHERRY TOMATOES 


attacks 


yj Transplanting: prevent 
Walter Holm wilting during transport and -_ 
replanting. 


Highway landscaping: reduce 
irrigation needs and watering 
traffic hazards; increase range 


of useable plant species and Brands 


reduce pruning needs; keep 





Snap beans: improve fruit set 


Contact Us in November 


plant foliage low to screen ar vn 
headlight glare. 3 : KITTYS nm Call (602) 287-4158 
Wi t bx Cut flowers: extend shipping % SELECTOS 
attev vin O mpa ny and display life. 


Tooru Takahashi or Manuel Olmos 


Established plantings. parks “SAN FRANCISCO”’ 


and gardens: decrease growth 


TOMATOES to reduce pruning and 


maintenance costs: save 
irrigati h t sts of 

CUCUMBERS ¢ CHERRY TOMATOES ieusiemee: Waesnee range. 0 
plant varieties within parks: 

MIXED VEGETABLES provide better and _ longer 


lasting blooms. 


CANTALOUPES « WATERMELONS BO il Kittys Vegetable Dist., Inc. 


Reforestation: increase 


WEST COAST of MEXICO transplant survival; extend 


transplant areas and seasons. 


Established brush and river Pp Oo Box 1868 937 S. San Pedro St. 
WALTER HOLM & COMPANY, 847 Grand Ave., P.O. Box 1058, Noga- | watershed water” yields. by et Radics Pauls LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
les, Arizona 85621. Established 1930. Telephone (602) 287-4188 (ss) | reducing plant water use: Southwest Produce Center Phone 627-0142 (pp) 


Walter Holm, Axel Holm, Eddie Stoller, Doug Kalender 287-4181 (pp). aietiind tec uel V4 NOGALES, ARIZONA s8s621 Tooru Takahashi 
TWX: 287-4802. both range plants and woody 


vegetation. 
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OMEGA PRODUCE CO. 


NOGALES, ARIZONA 


Distributors of Finest Quality 


TOMATOES — CANTALOUPES 
MIXED VEGETABLES 


From Culiacan, Sinaloa, Mexico Since 1951 











Baseball Stars of Yesteryear on the West Side 


ONE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS of California's West Side 
cantaloupe deal is the annual baseball game and barbe- 
cue, usually taking place at Firebaugh, in which buyers 


and shippers divide up into baseball teams representing 
the north end and the south end of the West Side. This 
picture was taken by a Packer representative about 1953. 





Nick Gotisis (above) of Nick Gotsis & Associates, father of the owners of Omega 
Produce Co., is the principal grower - shipper for the firm. He has. shipped from 
Culican since 1920. At right is the Culiacan packing plant of Nick Gotsis & Associates. 


George Gotsis, manager of this company, was associated with his father in farming 
at Culiacan from 1946 to 1951, when he and his sister, Emilia Hantzalis, established 
Omega Produce Company. In 1966 they built a new and larger warehouse — 8,400 
square feet, including offices, with rail siding and truck dock. 


TOMORROW 
Count on Us for Continued High Quality 


Annual Shipments: 700 Cars Tomatoes « 250 Cars Cantaloupes 
Plus Mixed Vegetailes 


Phones: (602) 287-2493 (ss) or 287-2705 (pp) 
George Gotsis, Emilia Hantzalis or Anthony Pavone 


EXPANSION in the Merced, Calif., mature green tomato Assn. Inc., was taken. Photo shows growers starting to 
deal was under way in May, 1920, when this photograph, build a tomato shed. 
supplied by the Merced Tomato Growers Cooperative 














The Best Winter Vegetables in 
the World Come From West Mexico 
We Handle the Finest of Them — 
PAST -PRESENT & FUTURE 


J.M. (Ben) Benvenutti, owner of this com- In 1954 he built the first warehouse in 


J. M. (Ben) Benvenutti, Proprietor 


World’s Largest Distributor of 


“ae” 


EGGPLANT 
“MALENA’’ ante Pole Grown, ay Wrapped 


18’s & 24’s 


pany,has been in the produce business since 
1940, starting as a grower in the West 
Coast of Mexico. After several years as a 
grower, he worked at Laredo, Texas, for a 
prominent shipping firm and then came to 
Nogales, Ariz., in 1947 to be on the sales 
desk for other firms. He started this business 
as a carlot distributor in 1951. 


Straight or Mixed Loads — Mechanical Carse Trucks e Piggybacks 


Tomatoes 

Cherry Tomatoes 
Cucumbers 

Ky Pole Beans 
Bell Peppers 


China Peas 
Italian Squash 
Summer Squash 
Yellow Squash 
Table Queen (Acorn) 


Anaheims 
Jalapeno Chilli 
Fresnos 


Caribes 
Japanese Eggplant 


to 10,000 square feet. 


Nogales designed specifically for mixed veg- 
etables. This business grew so that in 1966 
he built a new warehouse, an 11,000 square 
foot building accommodating both rail cars 
and mechanical trucks. The warehouse is 
being doubled in size for the coming season 
to permit continued growth without sacri- 
ficing the quality and service that have 
necessitated this expension. 


Our Nogales, Ariz., Warehouse — built in 1966. It will be twice 
as big this coming season, with refrigeration space also doubled 


WESTERN PRODUCE CO. INC. 


Phone -.(6Q2) L.D. 287-2462 (ss) Answered by J. M. Benvenutti 


P.O. Box 1867 
NOGALES. ARIZONA , 





Ford Study Envisions Wonders on 
the Farm As of the Year 2000 


BIRMINGHAM, MICH. — 
-farming in the year 2000 
require super equipment to 
do bigger jobs quicker and more 
efficiently than possible today. 
And because some crops will be 
developed to the point where it 
will be possible to harvest two 
of them in the time it now takes 
to grow one, the machines will 
have to be able to do several 
tasks in one pass across the 
field. 

Among this new equipment 
will be huge factory machines 
which will scoop up a ribbon of 
soil, condition it, and lay the 
seed, fertilizer and chemicals in 
one smooth operation. 
Simmilar chain-reaction 
machines will do all this, while 
also harvesting the previous 


crop. 

These are some of the 
equipment projections in 
“Agriculture 2000,” a study 
conducted by Ford Motor 
Company’s U. S. Tractor and 
Implement Operations to 

the look of agriculture 
at the turn of the century. 

One strange sight could be a 
bridge-type machine which 
eliminates soil compaction, a 
problem in today’s farming. 
With this machine, two power 
units would run on separate 
road beds on either side of the 
field. They would be connected 
by a bridge-type track on which 
would be two implements, each 
of which spanned the field in 
opposite directions. After each 
pass, the power units would 
move forward the appropriate 
distance for the next pass. 

Some farmers will have 
machines which shoot seeds 
into the soil by pneumatic 
injection. The seeds would be 
coated with chemicals which 
hold them dormant until 
nature’s time clock says grow. 
The use of these machines with 
this type of seed means planting 
could be done during the off 
season, thus smoothing out 
seasonal labor demands. 

Electronic Eyes 

Some crops will be harvested 
by machines equipped with 
electronic eyes and 
computerized fingers which will 
decide whether the crop is ripe, 
and then pick, sort and package 
it right in the field. These 
machines will be the 
grandchildren of today’s 
fabulous fruit and vegetable 
harvesters. There already is a 
lettuce picker which can check 
each head for maturity, picking 
those which are ready and 
leaving the others to ripen. 

Space satellites, which will be 
doing work in an almost 
limitless number of fields, will 
be assisting agriculture, too. By 
using special sensing devices. 
they will circle the earth 
reporting crop conditions on a 
nationwide—even world- 
wide—basis, according to the 
kind and amount of light the 
earth reflects. 

They also will be able to spot 
insects and diseases long before 
they gain a toehold. When an 
infestation is detected, farmers 


POTENT CROPS of the year 2000 will re- 
quire the use of powerful new farm equip- 
ment which is just now in the planning 
stage. Tractors at the turn of the century 
will run on four or six-wheel’ drive or on 
be powered 


pneumatic tracks. They will 
by electric drive, fuel cells 


will spray with ultra low 
volumes of powerful chemicals 
at a fraction of an ounce per 
acre. They also will match good 
bugs against the bad ones and 
let nature eliminate the 
problem. Or they will be able to 
use invisible light ray traps and 
other forms of biological 
control. 
Wonders Even Now 

Preceding these giant steps 
forward into agriculture are 
some projects which are under 
way in farming today. For 


buried wires, or sensing 
devices, their courses 
would be _ plotted 
headquarter units similar to 
radar sets which follow today’s 
airplane flights. 


To completely control 
environment and _ growing 
conditions, huge plastic or glass 
domes, covering ten acres or 
more, will be erected. Plant 
growth will be automatically 
recorded so the farmer can 
provide proper light, water and 


TRACTORS OF THE FUTURE will be distant cousins of to- 
day’s farm vehicles, and theircabs will be just as advanced. 
This illustration depicts the cab of a tractor projected for the 
yar 2000. Starting at the driver's right, and moving left, are a 
refrigerator, coffee maker, food warmer, a television set which 
is connected either to the farmer's headquarters or to other 
vehicles, and even a sink. All controls are within arm’s length 
of the driver so he can perform his jobs quickly and easily. 


example, scientists expect that 
within a few years, chemical 
growth regulators will protect 
crops like citrus from 
temperatures as low as 20 or 30 
degrees below zero. These 
chemicals already are pumping 
new vigor into soybean yields 
by causing more blossoms to 
mature. 

Some seeds soon will come 
coated with a mix of fertilizers 
and chemicals so they don’t 
have to be applied separately. 
The idea is used with sugar 
beets. 

By 1980, equipment that runs 
without an operator should be 
in use. There is already one 
machine which can travel along 
vegetable rows picking ripe 
produce by radio impulse. 

“The efficient farmer of the 
year 2000 is a super breed of 
farmer, with super skills and 
super tools,” says the report. 
“The heart of his operation will 
be a control center equipped 
with a wide array of electronic 
wizardry to help him produce 
crops two to five times as 
abundant as today.”’ 

Unmanned tractors would be 
controlled by computer tape, 


or efficient 


nutrients simply by turning a 
dial. 

Today’s tall corn fields will 
give way to new, squatty plants 
shaped like pine trees to lap up 
extra sun’s energy and the ears 
will be attached to the top for 
easier harvesting. Corn yields 
will zoom to 500 or more 
bushels per acre, compared 
with today’s national average of 
about 75 bushels. 

Population Trends 

The Ford report, based on the 
consensus of leading world 
farm experts, said that if 
present trends continue for the 
next 30 years, world population 
will increase as much as it has 
in the previous million years of 
time — to more than six billion. 

The world food crisis, it said, 
has three geographical 
dimensions — an _ area 
comprising about 40 nations of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
where food per capita has 
dropped steadily since World 
War II; the area behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains; and the 
developed countries, which also 
must plan for their own 
population growth. 

Among the new machinery 
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storage batteries. This model positions the 
driver up front in a mobile cab unit for 
maximum visibility. Or he can propel the 
cab to the rear, as on the tractor in the 
background, for a closer look at how his 
implements are performing. 





Industry Profile 


‘40/50 Club’ 


Paul P. Schoenburg 


In the succeeding years, Paul 
chalked up a series of ‘‘firsts,’’ 
including pioneering as a 
packager of carrots and celery, 
offering bags for head lettuce for 
his 

He made 
substantial contributions in carrot 
sizing and washing back in the 
late 40s and early '50s. Before 
that, in the late ’30s, he developed 
a chemical process for keeping 
the butts of lettuce white, and 


under 
brand. 


retailers 
Brothers” 


wine 
“Nine 


Arizona 


scene, 
describes himself as a ‘young 
active man’ and is currently 
concerned with the development 


He was no stranger to the 
California-Arizona scene after 
about 1925, when he arrived at 
Salinas, after a boyhood in the 
grape 
prohibition in Chicago. 

Paul Schoenburg, no longer a 
participant 


business during 


in the California- 
nevertheless 


projected by the report are 
huge four or six-wheel drive 
tractors powered by electric 
drive, fuel cells or efficient 
storage batteries. Cabs include 
air conditioning, food warmer, 
coffee maker, refrigerator, 
television and even a sink. 

Some equipment will be 
airborne, such as a combination 
hovercraft-helicopter for 
spraying. 


Report’s Background 

The study of agriculture of 
the future covers an area so 
broad that paring down results 
to a manageable public 
presentation was a major task 
in itself. Many study findings 
were omitted from the Ford 
“Agriculture 2000” presentation 
simply as a matter of 
expediency. 

“Agriculture today is an 
extremely complex field, and 
when elements of future 
technologies are added to this, 
the final results could be 
staggering,” said John A. 
Banning, general operations 
manager of Ford’s U. S. Tractor 
and Implement Operations. 

He explained some of the 
subjects investigators covered 
in their study, but which are not 
used in the public presentation, 
involved such areas as the roles 
to be played by the government 
and land grant universities, 
possible applications of solar 
energy. use of sewage for 
fertilizing purposes, desalin- 
ation of sea water, and new 
food processing methods. 

The company spent more 
than two years in research and 
gathering material for the re- 
port, Banning said. The first 
step was to assemble projec- 
tions of Ford engineers, pro- 
duct planners and other tech- 
‘nical personnel. Then the 
company commissioned two 
Michigan State University pro- 
fessors to convene a panel 
of agricultural experts. 

Headed by Dr. Carl Hall, 
chairman of the agricultural 
engineering department, and 
Dr. John Harris, associate 
professor in agricultural 
economics, the panel included 
specialists from such fields as 
crop and food science, 
biochemistry, biophysics and 
others. 

Their preliminary report, 
based primarily on the United 
States. was then supplemented 
by further investigation by 
additional agricultural experts 
who canvassed other 
universities and authorities 





*40/50 Club’ 


Industry 
Profile 
W. J. Job 


Just about 50 years ago 
John L. Kavanagh, who 
had been identified with 
the Ryan Fruit Company 
in Montana, arrived in 
Los Angeles to open a 
brokerage business. 
About two years later he 
was joined by William J. 
Job, who had been 
associated with Kavanagh 
in the Ryan operations. 

The two men founded 
the Kavanagh 
Distributing Company, 
which at one time 
operated as the Jones- 
Kavanagh Company 
which in the years 
following became J-B 
Distributing Company. 
Today J-B operates as a 
distributor in most 
established California and 
Arizona vegetable, melon 
and deciduous fruit 
districts. 

Headquarters are at Los 
Angeles and year around 
Operations center at 
Phoenix, Turlock, 
Guadalupe and Dinuba, 
with seasonal offices at 
Arvin, Huron, Atwater, El 
Centro and Holtville. 

“Through the years our 
company has grown, I 
sincerely feel, due to its 
resolve for honest and fair 
treatment, both to the 
growers we represent and 
to the recievers who 
depend upon us for 
merchandise,” Bill Job 
recently told The Packer. 
“All of this would not 
have been possible 
without the support of 
many wonderful people, 


both in the United States and 
abroad. 

The findings then wera, 
reduced to certain specific 
subjects on which major 
agreement could be _ best 
reached, said Mr. Banning. 
These areas of the report were 
condensed into ‘Agriculture 


Banning explained that the 
report will be translated into 
Spanish, French, German and 
other languages and will be 
made available for public 
showings worldwide. 


“While our primary purpose 
was to determine which 
developments could affect our 
own plans in the future, one of 
the side benefits of the study is 
the opportunity it provides us to 
tell the public the story of the 
magnificent work being done 
by our farmers. 


“After all, it is they who will 
win the battle against world 
hunger and we are’ pleased to 
help them achieve the 
recognition they deserve, not 
only for the job they are doing 
now, but for the one they will 
do in the future.” 
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BY THE TURN of the century, farmers may 
do some of their most important jobs from 

the air, with equipment such as this com- 
bination helicopter hovercraft. En- 


gineers already have built one machine 
which lifts off the ground by low air pres- 
sure to spray cranberry vines on rough 
ground. This illustration is from “Agriculture 





We thank our many friends for continued 
support thru the years which have helped 
make us the largest importers of watermel- 
ons in the United States. 


Steady Supplies January thru August 
Mexican Peacock 


WATERMELONS 


Loading From Our Brand New Warehouse 


From Arizona June thru July - Southern California July thru August 


Watermelon Specialist 
Since 1932 
Distributing from West 
Coast of Mexico since 1950 


January- June 





Our Next Deal: Phone: NOGALES, ARIZ. 
(602) L.D. 287-2662, Local 287-3651 - Al or Tom Harrison 


AL HARRISON co. Distributors 


P.O. BOX 699, NOGALES, ARIZ. 
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Ta-De Distributing Company, has been in 
Nogales, Aira. since 1931 
West Coast of Mexico vegetables, repre- 
senting leading growers. That year he 
was with Byron Butcher. From 1932 to 
1945 he was with the Wells Fargo Com- 
pany, from 1945 to 1956 was associated 
with the late R.G. 
1961 with P.J. Linde of Ritz Distributing 
Company. He organized Ta-De Distribut- 
ing Comoany in the 1961-62 season and 
has been sales manager since its incep- 


Two years ago, to handle its expanding 
volume, Ta-De built a new concrete ware- 
house with 120 by 60 square feet of re- 
frigerated space. Building has a railroad 
spur so both cars and trucks can be load- 
ed and unloaded simultaneously. 


TA-DE DISTRIBUTING CO. 


‘Phones: (Area 602) L. D. 287-3412 (ss) 


Including Tamayo Bros. 
of CULIACAN, SINALOA 
and Several Others 


Starting November 
Steady Supplies to June 


PINK TOMATOES 
CHERRY TOMATOES 
BELL PEPPERS 
KENTUCKY WONDER BEANS 
CUCUMBERS 
MIXED VEGETABLES 


BRANDS 


“EL REY” 

“REINA” 
“ZARAGOSA" 

“RUBI"’ | 
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ove, who operates 


distributing 


James, from 1956 to 


NOGALES, ARIZONA 


people who are of the 
caliber of very special 
‘produce people.’ ” 


of some 14,000 acres of land for 
vegetables and melons at 
Roswell, N.M. 


also originated the idea of 
labeling the lettuce butt with a 
decal, - 


answered by Carlos Bennen, or Robert Bennen 


P-P —287-2932—287-2451 
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NEDSPRIDE 


a new strawberry variety carved from nature 


DRISCOLL STRAWBERRY -ASSOCLATES, INC. 
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Excitement, Adventure 


Ahead for Retail ‘Fresh’ 


By PAUL CAMPBELL 

Many exciting and colorful years lie ahead for 
the retail fresh produce department, a Packer 
nationwide survey of retail-oriented produce men 
indicates. From interviews with 20 representatives 
of top chains, cooperatives and voluntary groups 
across the country, it is clear that “fresh” will 
become an increasingly important force in the 
supermarket. 

While there was much disagreement on how the 
produce department will look 10 or 20 years from 
now, and what directions fresh will take, nearly all 
answers were marked with optimism. 

No complete agreement was found on any 
specific area, of course, but from the opinions 
offered by these 20 men, these general trends can 
be forecast: 

1. The retail fresh produce department will, 
more than ever, become the focal point of the 
supermarket. Produce and meat will continue to be 
the most important departments in the store. The 
produce department will be located toward the 
front of the store, and will be first in the shopping 
pattern in many stores. 

2. Display space for fresh produce will remain 
about the same or decrease slightly. This won't 
matter as much, however, as utilization of space 
will become the most important consideration. 
Retailers will find that not as much floor space is 
needed as they formerly thought. A well- 
merchandised department will hold its own in the 
fight for space. 

3. Fresh fruits and salad items will increase in 
sales. Fresh potato sales will decrease. Tomatoes 
and exotic items will increase in distribution. 
Otherwise, commodity movement will not change 
much. 

4. Packaged produce will make great inroads, 
with improved packaging and wider consumer 
acceptance. A 100 per centpackaged department 
is not predicted for the foreseeable future, 
however. More prepackaging will be done at the 
grower-shipper level. 

5. Fresh will hold its own against convenience 
foods, mostly by making fresh more convenient. 

6. Good personnel for the produce depqrtment 
will become more difficult to find, but not as much 
labor will be needed. Workers will be better 
trained. 

7. “Quality will be thé produce department's 


watchword from now on. In support of this goal will: 


be better communication within the industry, from 
grower to retailer. This co-ordination effort is 
generally considered a “must.” 

8. Consumer education, better advertising, 
research, better personnel training, communication 
and improved packaging are among the things 
needed to increase fresh produce sales in the 
future. 

9. A lot of healthy experimentation in 
merchandising techniques will take place. 
Everyone-growers, shippers, wholesalers, brokers 
and retailers will participate in the merchandising 
task. 

Packer interviewers asked 10 basic questions 
(used only as a guide) concerning “The Retail 
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Packer staff members KYRAN CAREY in 
Chicago; SHARON FREEMAN in New York; BOB 
MARCHATERRE in New York; HARRY FRANTA in 
Minneapolis; LARRY WATERFIELD in North Palm 
Beach, and PAUL CAMPBELL in Kansas City 
interviewed, either in person or by phone 20 
representatives of top chains, cooperatives and 
voluntary groups across the nation to see what the 
future holds for the retail fresh produce 
department. 

Generally, there is only one man representing 
each firm. However, a _ breakdown in 
communication resulted in the interviewing of 
two representatives of Big Bear Stores, 
‘Columbus, Ohio. Both men made such signifi- 
cant contributions to our story, however, 
ithat they are both recognized. In another 
icase, Tommy Tate and Bob Dehoney both 
were in the Malone & Hyde offices when 
the Kansas Cith office called. Once again, 
their remarks were so enlightening as to 
merit publication. 


In some cases we talked to men who often have | 


spoken out in the Packer, and who will im- 
mediately be recognized as industry leaders. 
In other cases, we succeeded in hearing some 
new voices. 


We called upon a few persons, such as Tom 
Hayes, president of Nash-Finch Co., Minneapolis, 


and Gene Sobrino, vice president of special 


operations, Handy-Andy Stores, San Antonio, 9 


Tex., to get a more objective view from someone 
not directly related to produce. 


Produce Department of the Future.” Following is a 


breakdown of results in each area covered. 


Importance of 


Produce 
Department 


The produce department will become 
increasingly important to a supermarket’s success, 
most of those interviewed agreed, because aside 
from the meat department, and in some cases the 
dairy department, produce is all that distinguishes 
one store from another. 

Boxes of soap or canned goods look the same 
everywhere, but a good produce departmet, with 
its natural beauty and attractive displays, liven up 
the store. 

“It is the one area where you can be distinctive,” 
said Gene Sobrino, vice president, special 
operations, Handy-Andy Stores, San Antonio, 


Tex., whose stores are “produce-oriented,” he 
adds. 


“There is nothing pretty about rows and rows of 
frozen foods,” chimes Lewis South, director of 
produce operations, Milgram Stores, Kansas City. 

The idea is to set produce apart as a drawing 


card to get the housewife into the store— this is the 
view if more and more management executives. As 
Tom Hayes, president of Nash-Finch Co., 
Minneapolis, puts it, “There is an undercurrent of 
renewed awareness of the produce department, 
and its importance, | think, is fast rebounding after 
being shoved aside for a few years. | now think it 
is coming back stronger than it ever was in the 
past. This, | think, tells the story of the near future.” 

Aside from the color of the department, the 
profit making potential is a great factor. It is one 
of two or three departments in the store that can 
show a good markup. Although produce’s 
percentage of total sales has decreased in the last 
20 years ( from 25 per cent to 12 per cent), its 
contribution to net sales is nearly 20 per cent. 

The produce picture has been clouded, too, by 
the non-foods rage during the past 10 years. Says 
Frank Olivito, of Supermarket Institute produce 
committeeman, and formerly with Supermarkets 
General Corp., “Produce, unlike groceries, can 
command a good price according to quality. The 
consumer will buy quality.” 

“On the surface it appears that produce has 
only been holdings its own as a percentage of 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Interior Decorators Make Produce Department Sparkle 


STORE INTERIOR DECORATORS, such as Spanier Bros., Inc., 
Chicago, have been working with retailers to emphasize de- 
partmentalization by use of alcoves and L-shapes, as well as 
changes in lighting to better illuminate the areas where perishable 
commodities are displayed. Special lighting consideration should 
be given produce, as was pointed out by Thomas Black, Manager 
of Spanjer Bros. Interior Division. “Incandescent lighting gives 
truer colors in food. When much light is desirable, it is best to 
use a cool beam, such as the GE lamp, to avoid overheating,” 
Black explained.Moreover, incandescent lighting throws heat up 
instead of down, thereby reducing perishable overheat- 
ing which may be caused by traditional florescent lighting. With 


the desire to encourage shoppers to spend more time in the store, 

merchants are attempting to provide customers a more pleas- 

ant atmosphere in which to shop. By combining _ fixtures, 

cases and case colors which compliment each department in- 

dividually, Spanjer has worked with grocery as well as depart- 
ment stores, providing each client with attractive, functional, and 

truly individual interiors. Variance in floor colors in tile, drop’ 
ceilings, canopies, and carpeting areas such as the check 
out or wine or liquor department, are just some of the ways 
Spanjer helps departmentalize retail stores. Pictured above are 
samples of interior design which Spanjer Bros. has worked up 
for some of their clients. 
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the Fleming Company 


A.B. Thomas M.A. Ellison 


total store sales,” adds Lincoln Meena, head buyer 
for Winn-Dixie Stores, Jacksonville, Fla. “But if you 
look beneath the surface you will see that retail 
supermarkets have been adding hundreds of new 
items to their stocks, and for produce to hold its 
own in the face of this means that we have actually 
been making progress.” 

Obviously, the fresh produce department ranks 
highest in importance to produce men interviewed, 
even ahead of meat. Some, however, rated the 
two departments about even in importance, while 
others said meat is on top. 

Lewis South of Milgram’s and Sam Saporito, of 
Big Bear Stores, Columbus, Ohio, are two who 
think produce must be number one for the overall 
store to be successful 

There are some notable dissenters to this view,’ 
however—-Tom Hayes, president of Nash-Finch Co. 
ond Sal Candrilli, produce executive of Wakefern 
Food Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 

“| have to rate produce number two right 
behind meat,” says Hayes. 

“The housewife arranges her meals around first 
the meat department, then the produce 
department,” adds Candrilli. 

These statements, however, really do not 
decrease the importance of produce, for in the 
future they will be considered a one-two punch of 
the supermarket, the force that makes the 
difference between a super’s success or failure. 

As A. B. Thomas, director of merchandising, 
the Fleming Co., Topeka, Kan., observes, 
“Distribution of produce should be 8-10 per cent 
of total sales. Meat should be 20-24 per cent. If 
meat and produce are not getting their share, the 
store won't last.” 


Location of 
Department 


Naturally, most of the produce men want and 
predict that the fresh produce department will be 
located at the front of the store, to be first in the 
shopping pattem. Trends indicate this will take 
place. 

Eye appeal is the key here. Since a high 
percentage of fresh sales are on impulse, placing 
the department first “sets people off in a good 
buying mood,” says Tom Hayes of Nash-Finch. 

“Let's face it,” says A. B. Thomas of the 
Fleming Co. in Topeka, “Any department's sales 
will increase if it is the first thing the shopper sees. 
Exposure is naturally greatest. Of course | would 
fike to see produce firs+the departments get 
2 per cent higher distribution when it is first.” 

Others, however, were less concerned about the 
location. Sam Saporito, Big Bear, in Columbus, 
said, “I hope produce will be first, but as long as it 
is located in the perimeter of the store, we won't 
have any probiems. Success will depend more on 
how much money is spent in advertising and 
promotion for the depactmeat.” 

Multiple entrances, emgloyed by many supers 
today, cloud the issue anyway. Still, most produce 
managers strive to get the department near one of 


Super Valu Stores Wakefern Food Corp. 
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Tom Hayes 
Nash-Finch Co. 


Sal Candrilli 


the main entrances. This is the case at all of the 
Hangy-Andy Stores, says Gene Sobrino. 

Some of the interviewees visualize produce in 
the center of the store, or separated from the rest 
of the store. 

“t would like to see it right in the center of the 
store, as you walk in,” says Sal Candrilli of 
Wakefern, “dividing the ‘jungle’ of groceries and 
canned goods.” 

Bob Dehoney, head merchandiser at Malone& 
Hyde, Memphis, Tenn., agrees the department 
could assume an entirely different position in the 
store; it could become a special department right 
in the middle of the store. 

Moving into even further horizons was Frank 
Olivito, of Super Market Institute. “The position we 
would like would be the first spot, but this is strictly 
up to the influence our industry leaders can wield 
on supermarket executives who have the say in the 
problem. This spot can increase sales | to @ per 
cent. With the emphasis our leaders are putting on 
it, in 10 years it may be in first spot or a may be a 
total shop itself.” 

Other views were offered by M. A. Ellison of 
Super Value Stores, Hopkins, Minn., thinks the 
department will be in the first aisle or across the 
back of the store where meat often is placed; and 
Fred Oshima, head merchandiser of Wetterau 
Foods, Hazlewood, Mo., says his firm is thinking of 
putting meat first, followed immediately by 
produce. 


Display Space 


Those questioned, on the whole, were 
surprisingly unworried about the problem of retail 
display space, and many think it is no problem at 
all. 

In general, utilization of space is seen as the 
real concern rather than the amount of space. 
Some of the men questioned think the amount of 
space will decrease; others see produce holding its 
own in the fight for space; and a small minority 
feels produce space may increase. But in all cases, 
utilization of space was mentioned as of utmost 
importance. 

Russ Wilboum, of Big Bear Stores, Columbus, 
Ohio, is typical of views expressed by this first 
group: 

“We don’t have any problems spacewise; the 
produce department can operate with less space 
successfully, and if the stores go prepackaged they 
can use less space than they now have. Some 
stores make produce departments too large, and 
when this happens, then you have shrink. So by 
cutting the size down and making the department 
efficient, and moving it as close to the back room 
as possible, we can make it operate successfully.” 

Malone& Hyde’s Bob Dehoney agrees. “Studies 
indicate we don’t need as much space as we 
thought.” 

Others interviewed think produce will retain 
about the amount of space now allotted to fresh. 
Typical of this outlook is Tom Hayes, of Nash-Finch 
Co. “I think the average store has been allotted a 
fari amount of space for produce. The reak 
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Fred Oshima 


Lewis South 
Milgram Stores 


orlbkem has been in the lack of utilization of that 
space. | don’t see any material change ahead 
except that space will be used more profitably. | 
really can’t say that | see the space ‘shrinking’ in 
the future.” 

M. A. Ellison, of Super Valu Stores, was the 
only man, (aside from those who foresee produce 
in a total shop or special department separated 
from the rest of the store) to predict a larger fresh 
department. “! think that is a good indication of 
a possibility of garnering more store space.” 

Some still view the situation as a constant 
struggle for space. 

“Everyone is crying for space,” says Malone& 
Hyde’s Tommy Tate. “The meat department needs 
more, the grocery boys are crying for more. We 
have to fight for every inch. At Malone& Hyde, 
however, we're holding our own.” 

A lot of the display space problem is simply due - 
to a matter of emphasis, or lack of it, on produce. 

“Display space will go down generally, except 
in stores where the people in charge really like 
produce and emphasize produce,” says Luteher 
Comstock, director of perishables, Associated 
Wholesale Grocery, Kansas City, Kan. 

Emile Ashooh, of Associated Grocers of New 
Hampshire, Manchester, H. #H., concurs. 
“Stores make display space a problem. It’s up to 
the individual store. If it doesn’t give it floor space, 
it isa problem.” 


Wetteran Foods, Inc. 


Bill Gettz 
Acme Markets 


Bob Dehoney 
Malone & Hyde 


Markets, Philadelphia, “We have no problem 
maintaining produce space. Although space is 
always a problem as new items are added, 
produce department space will depend on 
volume.” 

In the event of decreased space, it is generally , 
thought such agents as new equipment (such as 
double and triple decker display cases) and better 
educated produce supervisors will offset it. 


Methods of Display 


A few of those interviewed offered some ideas 
on the methods of display for the future. Lew 
South, of Milgram’s, and A. B.* Thomas, of 
Fleming, would like to retain a parallel 
department, where the consumer can reach 
produce on both the right and left. 

“In the West, of course, they like wide open 
displays and aisles,” says Thomas, adding that 
such aisles are not necessary in most areas of the 
country. When the aisles are too wide, he says, the 
housewife fades out to the department without 
seeing everything. “We don’t like aisles where they 
(the consumers) can zip past them,” he added. A 
bounce pattern is desired, he said, where the 
housewife can “bounce” from one side to the 
other. “You must have space for merchandising 
displays, however. Stores that build without room 
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SWEET CHERRIES - July and August 
APRICOTS - July, August 

PEACHES - July, August and September 
PEARS - September, October, November 
PLUMS - August and September 
APPLES - Year Around 

CHRISTMAS TREES - June to December 


A.C. 616-363-4811 (pp) 


Ed Mawby e Roger Mawby « Bob Roest e 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 49504 








for produce displays are making a mistake.” 

A single deck waterfall type of display is 
favored by South, as against the two and three 
deckers advocated by some. “A single decker with 
a minimum amount of produce and the minimum 
amount of labor to keep them up is best,” he says. 

Sam Saporito, of Big Bear Stores, predicts use 


Evidence is abundant that stores that emphasize 
fresh— where produce is number one— such as 
Milgram’s, Handy-Andy and Acme, can 
successfully retain ample display space and 
increase sales. 

Says Bill Getz, head merchandiser, Acme 
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Because when he is (and he always is) | know that | and all the other Super Valu retailers are receiving the very 
finest produce for our customers. Mal Ellison, director of produce for Super Valu, has been an outstanding leader 
in the produce industry and has implemented many of the effective techniques in produce handling and mer- 
chandising which are in practice today. We Super Valu retailers, as many of you know, are independents : = 
meaning we own and operate our own stores. This means that we depend heavily on the advice, and services 
of people like Mal and the produce managers in each of the seven Super Valu divisions. That assistance has been 
one of the strong factors in making the stores served by Super Valu Stores, Inc. and its affiliated wholesale fitms 
the largest voluntary group in the nation with retail sales of over one billion ; 
dollars last year. All of the Super Valu people in every product area 

are minding their own business every day because when it comes to 

service to the independent food stores .. . Super Valu means business! 


$ MAL 
Super Valu is proud to say that Mal Ellison is minding his own {= . ELLISON 


business as chairman of the board of the United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Association, too! 


Gummy SUPER VALU STORES, INC. * HOPKINS, MINNESOTA 
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of three and four deckers cases in the middle of the 
aisle, to make up for lack of floor space. 
Ultimately, he said, with the use these racks," see 
the produce department lookinf somewhat similar 
to the bakery department.” 

Luther Comstock of Associated Wholesale 
Grocers, however, does not see much future for the 
triple deckers. “Sure, it gives you more space,” he 
said, “but it cuts down on eye appeal. Since 
produce it bought primarily on impulse, it will lose 
us sales. It is more difficult to make a good display 
with a triple decker.” 


Commodities 


Ahead 


Fresh fruits and salad items have an excellent 
future, in view of the diet-conscious homemaker of 
today. Sales of these will increase along with 
exotic fruits. 

As M. A. Ellison, of Super Valu Stores, ably 
puts it, “It seems the volume leaders will be tied to 
the ‘health diet’ concepts connected with items we 
are selling. | really think the diet part of our 
business in produce will dictate in degree what 
items will be sold and how much they will sell.” 

Fred Oshima, of Wetterau Foods, who takes a 
rather pessimistic view toward the future of fresh, 
sees fresh fruits and salad items as “our only 
bope” in the future. He also thinks produce 
departments will “carry about half the items we 
are now carrying.” 

There will be a growth in exotics, in fact they 
may become regular items in five or 10 years, but 
it will take time to educate people to them. 

“These exotic items won't ever be best wellers, 
but will get more popular,” says Big Bear's Sam 
Saporito. “With transportation what it is today, 
people have a better idea what other people are 
eating.” 

“Fresh potato sales will decrease in the future, ° 
the respondents’ answers indicate. At the very least 
they will drop in percentage of fresh sales. “In. 
1990 potatoes may constitute only 2 per cent of 
the sales, says Wetterau’s Fred Oshima. 


Package 


Produce 


Packaged produce will make great inroads, but 
will not, in the foreseeable future, take over the 
fresh department compleely. 

Economic realities, such as labor problems; the 
need for more convenience; improved packages 
and increased growing consumer acceptances are 
listed as reasons for the coming rise of packaged 
produce. 

There were wide variations as to what 
percentage of the retail produce will be 


packaged. Most said the department will not be 
complately packaged. Consumers are slow to 
accept the idea in some areas, they say, so the 
answer will ultimately be a combination of bulk 
and packaged. ° 

The key will be in providing real quality and 
value in the package. The consumer will accept 
more packaging if the quality is good. It will be 
more convenient for her in. the long-“it helps. 
save her time at the checkout counter, too,” says 
Big Bear's Sam Saporito. “Cashiers don’t have to 
be : produce, experts.’ With Packaged, people . 
will be able to walk in and pick up produce, just 
like other groceries.” 

Frank Olivito, of Super Market Institue, sees o 
gradual, progressive change ahead. “In five years 
there will be only a 5-10 per cent change. But in 10 
years there will be a 50 per cent change. But in 20 
years it will be 90 per cent prepackaged and 10 
per cent bulk.” 

Bill Gettz of Acme was the only one to predict a 
100 per cent packaged department. He also sees 
foresees a self-service department head.” 

Sal Candrilli, of Wakefern Foods, Elizabeth, 
N. J., agrees, there will be a greater amount of 
packaged produce, but thinks the medium needs a 
drastic change. “We will see acetate containers of 
fresh you g cauliflower, for instance, we must 
adapt, also, to new appliances . as ° they 
come out.” He adds that the industry musty 
concentrate on reducing the size of packages, for 
the consumer does not want big bulky bunches of 
radishes or bags of oranges in her refrigerator. 

There will be more packaging at the terminal 
and grower levels in the future, and not much at 


Convenience seems a very poor alibi for lower 
produce sales.” 

Frozen may have reached its peak. “Frozen has 
done just about all the damage it can do,” says 
Winn-Dixie’s Lincoln Meena. “Certainly processed 
foods have been making inroads. Just look what 
they've done with citres-at the various ways and 
forms in which it's sold. But this diversity can also 
help fresh sales. Produce has been in a stalemaed 
position in the stores for the past 10 years. | look 
flr a definite trend back to fresh.” 

How about the futur Well, produce will simply 
have to become more conveneint “We already are 
in some respects,” says Malone & Hyde's Bob 
Dehoney. “For example, we are taking the husks 
off the sweet corn. Quality is maintained. When 
the housewife gets it, it is ready to go into the 
pot.” Taking the snaps off the beans is another 
possibility. 
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Fresh will continue to move products into the 
preparatory stage. 

Milgram’s Lewis South believes there will soon 
be “kitchen ready” fresh at setai!. The housewife 
can go and pick up packaged, ready-to-cook 
green beans and shelled reas, peeled peaches 
and french fried potatoes. “Packaging can be 
cone at a centralized location. Some firms @lready 
do this for the institutional trade.” 


Bill Gettzg of Acme Markets, predicts a 
completely self-service department. “Of course, 
there will have to be someone there to 
merchandise the produce, answer the 
housewife’squestions. Personal contact will still be 
needed-and :we'll still need someone to police 
the counters.” 
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store level. 

Produce packaging !s here to stay. Says M. A. 
Ellison of Super Valu Stores: “Packaging: and ~ 
unitizing are coming, and produce will be 


This many years in business has convinced us of one thing; retailing may change...but 
people don’t. They still like the things on which we built a business. We feel the same 
way about our suppliers...we like to work with suppliers who appreciate our efforts to 
give our customers the best quality available. If you are proud of your product you'll 
always find a friendly welcome from the produce people at Dillon’s. 


delivered to the stores in packaged and unitized 
form.” 


Fresh vs. 
Convenience 


It will be a difficult fight, but fresh produce will 
fare well against the challenge of frozen and 
canned foods. Primarily, this will be done by 
making fresh more convenient. The ideas are 
tlowing— complete self-service, 100 er cent 
packaging, and fresh ‘kitchens’ inside the store 
have been run up the proverbial flag pole. 

Actually, the big battle is against the word 
“convenience.” After all, fresh produce is more 
convenient than most people realize. 

M., A. Ellison of Super Valu, thinks perhaps 
the industry has been using convenience foods as a 
cruthh. “We have to remember that most of our 
items are highly convenient. We have to start 
merchandising them with that in mind. 
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Education seen as key to produce success 


A Few Words about the Produce Business 
BY AL BRUNO 
President, Minardo Fruit Company, 
LaFayette Indiana 

Counseling and participating in the produce business the past 
several years have made me see the produce industry as, not so 
much what it is, but what it could and should be. 

On the whole the industry has compromised and settled for far 
less than it would like to have — not so much because we have not 
realized the potential of the business, but simply because our 
efforts have been geared toward our own ends, for those of us who 
were more knowledgeable tha. the other fellow, in order to make 
an immediate dollar. 

This in itself is probably the biggest obstacle in the business, in 
that in this competitive struggle for survival, we're not giving 
enough of our time and effort to educate, teach and train those less 
fortunate than ourselves. But today the problems facing us are a 
result of this lack of knowledge. We find our jobs difficult, as a 
matter of fact, at some times almost impossible. And finally we 
have come to a point where we cannot allow ourselves or anyone 
else in our business the privilege of ignorance. Lack of knowledge 
has led to mediocrity, and our produce operations today ( with 
exceptions, of course) are mostly mediocre in management an¢ 
techniques of sales and promotion. 

There is no question that produce departments always present 
problems — and in some respects the two words have become 
synonymous — but unfortunately we seem to have forgotten that 
problems can be solved providing we understand what are and 

determine that there is a solution. It is not a complicated bus‘ ness, 
and yet without a thorough understanding of the goals we intend to 
pursue, we get nowhere. 

Like any other business, we approach the produce end with, first 
of all, a purpose. We must have a specific approach to a produce 
program with specific objectives in mind. We must satisfy the 
consumer in terms of quality, variety, value, commodity package 
sizes and product information, and we must maintain at the same 
time a profitable operation and also build toward a quality value 


le. 
wwith these purposes in mind the next step, of course, is the 
procedures. We achieve the purposes through the selection and 
training of personnel — the establishment of professionalism; 
operational efficiency and excellence; and incentive programs in 
both department management and clerical skills. 

Performance Standards 

After setting up the procedures, we set up standards of 
performance for the required activities of all personnel in the 
produce division — the buyer, merchandiser, specialist, the 
department managers and assistants and also the store manager’s 
area of responsibilities, as well as sales performance standards for 





AL BRUNO (left) chats with Harry Mason of the 
Kelly-Douglas Company, at this year’s annual con- 
vention of the Canadian Fruit Wholesalers Associa- 
tion. 


the stores in specific volume classes in terms of percentage of sales 
and gross profit. And last, we set up complete but limited records 
4 inventory control sheets — order guides — promotional records, 
performance records, — ads and going-in gross profit controls: 

Following is a general list in the operating category and we cz 
take these various subjects in terms of their importance or their 
priority and use them as a guide to set up our standards and 
controls. 

They may also serve as topics for training courses and are as 
follows: 

A. General facilities — store type — lighting — equipment — 
fixtures — departmental obiectives — etc. 

B. Back Room — the layouts, work flow, refrigeration, 
materials, equipment, etc. 

C. The Sales Area — the space allocation, the traffic patterns, 
price cards, wet and dry balance of displays, etc. 

D. Responsibilities — the store manager, the produce manager, 
the produce assistants. 

E. Ordering — The daily control sheets, weekly movement 
ratios, guidelines, etc. 

F. Buying — value quality aspects, differences, seasonability, 
etc. 

G. Receiving and Storage — temperatures, stacking patterns, 
ventilation, rotation, etc. 

H. Preparation in the back room — the dry and wet line, 
conditioning, culling, spoilage preventative measures, etc 

I. Packaging — the proper films to use, water and gas 
permeability of films, shelf life, unit size, etc. 

J. Display techniques — the product grouping, color, seasonal 
facings, protection, variable patterns, quarterly changes, etc. 

K. Schedules of morning and afternoon activities — policing the 
department, morning set-ups, hourly schedules, etc. 

L. Overnight care — advance preparation, storage controls. 

M. Pricing marking, signs, labels, descriptions, mark-ups, 
mark-downs, effects, checks, balances, etc. 

N. Merchandising — special displays, effects, materials, tie-ins, 
locations, etc. 

O. Advertising — effects, item locations, 
descriptions, number of commodities, etc. 

P. Personnel — appearance, check-out, customer relations, 
special services, etc. 

Q. Controls — records, gross profits, movement records, P & L 
inventories, order sheets, etc. 

Outline Program 

The program we are suggesting is merely an outline and a brief 
analysis of the areas to be considered. It is not intended to interfere 
with company policies or practices, but we believe that if present 
produce department activities viewed in the proper perspeetive 
and based on the reality of what the produce business actually 
requires, there will be no question as to the desirability of a well 
planned training program. 

Now, there are four factors that determine how much training is 
required in the produce section — they are as follows: 

1. The product complexity. 

2. The marketing complexity. 

3. The previous background 
knowledge). 

4. His previous training ( operational and technical). 

Let’s step back and take a look at the produce business. After all, 
an appraisal of what we desire in a department's perforinance 
must be viewed in terms of what is possible, as well as what is 
desirable. 

The last few years of the produce industry has been a story of 
limited progress, but even more so it’s been a story of change, 
not always for the new or more modern but oftentimes a return 
to sound or basic practices half-forgotten. The one thing that 
seems to remain constant is the feeling that fruits and vege- 
tables areimportant, but unaerneath you can sense that many in 
the retail industry feel it is of diminishing importance. This is 
another obstacle we have to face today. 

It is a pretty hard thing to get the individual produce man to 
show ambition if the inertia starts at the top level. This is where 
we find ourselves, like many many others, winding up with a 
mediocre department — we join the common type of operation 
and by joining this commonality we become mediocre. 

It must also be recognized that tirst of all, the produce industry is 
confronted with the problem of keeping pace with the changes that 
have taken place in our food business, and there is no question, as 
of now, we must insure ourselves that even though we modernize 
today we had better start planning for tomorrow so that we have 
the proper facilities and people needed to do the job. 

What is a produce department? We know, first of all, that a 
successful retail operation carries a complete line of fruits and 
vegetables and that consumer demand has gradually forced the 
allocation of sufficient selling area and slightly more attention to 
this department. We know, too, that regardless of the physical 


units, space, 


of the individual (general 





NARGUS Leader Says Labor 


layout no two stores are alike — nor are those operating them. In 
spite of these variables there is a common ground to set-up sound 
operating and training practices for all concerned. 

Produce is Different 

No matter who owns or operates a produce section and 
regardless of the location or part of the country, a good produce 
department is an essential. 

a. It attracts customers. 

b. It builds daily traffic. 

c. Lends color. 

d. Makes for store individuality (image building if you prefer). 

e. It sets the pace seasonably for the entire market. 

Produce is different. Unlike the relative simplicity of grocery 
handling, there is a constant change in the varieties available and 
the space devoted to them because of seasonable and promotional 
characteristics. They are highly perishable and the quality varies 
from day to day as well as price. For this reason alone many retail 


operators, though well-grounded in the operation of their other 
departments, often take a naive and unrealistic attitude with 
to basic buying, handling, and selling. Of course, this is not always 
tragic, hiring a good man sometimes gets the job done. But more 
often than not — a lack ot understanding on the part of top 
management usually results in the lack of interest on the part of 
the people employed and hired who you will, until supermarkets 
management themselves have a general knowledge of how they 
should conduct their operation — why fruits and vegetables are 
important and ,what results in profits they should expect — the 
odds are agains? success. 


Let us repeat the First Law of produce — the primary 
consideration in the field of produce operation is to maintain 
freshness and other quality characteristics during the marketing 
cycle. All other operational aspects are secondary and should be 
based on an extension of this principal. 
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CHAMPAIGN-URBANA 


ILLINOIS 


The combined sales of 100 IGA stores serviced by the J. M. 
Jones Company in this 39 county area in central Ilinois - western 
Indiana, is larger than any other chain or independent group in 
this same area. From very humble beginnings IGA has grown to 
a position of dominance in this area and we are most humble and 
thankful to the customers in these 39 counties for the success of 
IGA. It is our never ending goal to continue to provide the finest 
quality merchandise and the lowest possible prices with friendly 
home town service 


P. V. Gregerson - Dir. of Merchandising 
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Problems Haunt Future 
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More change will take place 
in the: retail - grocery- industry 
during the next- 10 years than 
has in the iast 4). Rising labor 
costs of in-store handling will 
remove processing or packagin 
to grower or terminal marke 
areas. More packaging will 
substitute many bulk operations 
to effect economies in labor at 
store level. And frozen fruits and 
vegetables will make greater 
inroads into the fresh market, 
again due, in part, to rising 
labor cost pressures. 


In short, labor looms large in 
the future of the fresh industry, 
says Bruce Chapman, 
educational director, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, 
Chicago. Yet, says Chapman, 
fresh produce will survive. 

While discussing the future of 
the produce department, 
Chapman noted times and 
trends are changing. While 
today the retail produce men 
are doing more business in less 
department space, in tne ruvure 
this space will most likely be 
reduced even further. 

“‘We used to think we needed 
a lot of space, but we really do 
not need as much as we are 
using,’ Chapman said. He 
added that there will be some 
stores which, during the next 10 
years, will resist the new 
trends, break away from the 
fold and retain a certain 
individualism by merchandising 


stores, in 
costs, will have to either absorb 
Or pass on to the consumer the 
costs of this more expensive 
means of merchandising. 

“You cannot perform these 
services in the lower income 
areas. as vou can id the more 


affluent areas where, although 
customers will complain, they 
‘will pay for these services 
because they like them,” he 
said. These services may 
include offering packaging with 
larger varieties of merchandise 
in one package. 

Today’s consumer is more 
ne 
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Bruce Chapman 


receptive to convenience foods 
and less aware of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, he said. 
Generally, Chapman noted, the 
homemaker cares little whether 
the product is fresh or frozen; 
rather her concern is with ease 
and convenience of preparation. 
In fact, with the advancements 
in taste and quality being made 
today by the convenience food 
manufacturers. the average 
homemaker often is not aware 
of the taste and quality ot tresh 
fruits and vegetables, even if 
these are better, Chapman said. 


At NARGUS, a training film 
project on produce and produce 
department management is in 
the works, to be used in an 
upcoming series of workshops 
slated for early 1969. In the 
past, says Chapman, it has been 
difficult to adequately reach 
those employee personnel on 


the lower level who have to 





carry out the job in the store. 


“Through new visual training 
programs, we hope to be able to 
get these films in the back door 
of the store,” Chapman 
explained. ‘‘I think we are on 
the right track by using shorter 
visuals for application at store 
levels during store hours,” he 
added. 


These short visual programs 
can be applied economically to 
train new personnel as well as 
to retrain when necessary due 
to persennel turnover. It is 
believed the audio-visual system 
is the best educational method 
particularly because, in the 
past, NARGUS has found too 
often those who need 
educational materials often 
neglect to read the materials 
provided to them. 


Also in the works at NARGUS 
is an abbreviated revised 
version of the pocket guide to 
produce. Reduced to the ‘‘bare 
essentials’, the new guide can 
be used to advantage by even 
persons with minimal formal 
education. Other written 
training manuals are designed 
primarily for top management 
and upcoming management 
trainees. These, too, are being 
revised and updated at 
NARGUS. 


And retailers have responded 
well, as is evidenced by their 
increasing demand for more 
and better educational services. 
In fact, their has 
encouraged NARGUS to 
schedule 15 one-day produce 
workshops will be conducted by 
produce merchandising expert, 

' Fred DeVries, Grandville, 
Mich., and _ will continue 
through Dec. 3, stressing better 
means of marketing and 
merchandising produce. 
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SMI Now In Instructional 
Role, Aids Buyers, Retailers 


or a pernet + tastitte, 
in Chicago, may rightly 
“the university of 
industry,” 
primary reason 
where it 


ly 
eh 
FRE rege! 
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“Super Market U.” 
committed itself, since 
founding in 1937, to the 
,digsemination of ideas and 
information to the industry. 

A trade organization 


5 


conditions than their 
forefathers. While rising costs 
and store diversification 
demanded a new breed of 
personnel to cope with these 
changes, store operaters sought 
to filter new direction, 
knowledge and know-how from 
the executive team down 
through middle and lower 
management. 

It was, then, this need that 
provided SMI the opportunity 
to depart from its original task 
of providing information 
toward a more dynamic 
instructional role in which 
education and research were 
geared to the needs of its 
growing membership. 

Today, SMI has grown in size 
and stature. With the 
appointment of Michael 
O’Conner as its new executive 
director in 1962, SMI has 
assumed the responsibility of 
structuring an institution of 
education and _ research. 
Trhoug intra-industry 
meetings,:: buyers schools, 
personnel training sessions, and 
educational seminars SMI 
strives to emphasize the hows 
and of learning and 
motivation for upper, middle 
and lower management levels. 

With emphasis on_ total 
education, SMI organized a 
series of produce meetings for 
supervisors, merchandisers and 
department managers. Headed 


_ from 


director Dr. 


pais on o omen bas, 


provide 
information 


need. 

These produce programs 
provide a practical educational 
experience that will help each 
individual build on what he 
already knows about managing 
a produce department, 

or managing 
For example, a 
typical meeting may cover basic 
department operations 
(preparation and preservation 
of produce), an analysis of 
produce department operations 
the viewpoint of 
contribution to overhead, total 
store image and profitability, as 
well as customer shopping 
patterns. 

Executive Director O’Connor 
explains, ‘We can’t sit and wait 
for our students to come to us. 
We have to take our campus to 
them.” And so, SMI regional 
workshops are conducted five 
times yearly to acquaint the 
produce manager with the 
latest care and handling of 
fruits and vegetables. 

Produce 


they both want and 


Committee 
Moreover, the National SMI 
Produce Committee, composed 
of 21 industry members, was 


‘ formed in 1967 to help SMI plan 


*s seminars, ‘‘so that we can 
integrate the most useful 
material from which our 
members can learn the true 
value of produce,” McCann 
said. The committee serves to 
focus attention on the fact that 
produce does sell, draws 
customers and contributes well 
its share of the overall store 
profit. 

SMI Buyers. Schools, 
conducted at universities in 
conjunction with extension 
services, acquaint buyers with 
production methods, handling, 
quality, and transportation, as 
well as providing a_ basic 
understanding of the properties 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
The schools also serve to 
strengthen buyer-shipper- 
grower communication. by 
airing mutual problems. 

“Dialogue is the key to 
getting retail buyers to know 
and understand shipper and 
grower problems,” education 


participants: 


director Baker expiained. He 
commented; ‘We find most of 


TERRY MeCANN 


Membership turnout - at 
meetings has improved each 
year. ‘These men are usually 
dedicated to both their job and 
fresh produce — interested in 
merchandizing their product 
and Working pretty hard at it,” 
McCann commented. Although 
some are very adept with 
display, others fail to see its 
importance. 

While some critics maintain 
produce is declining, due to the 
seemingly smaller percentage 
of space being allocated in the 
retail department, McCann 
stressed display as a means 
whereby the produce manager 
can sell produce 
effectively. While produce, as a 
department, may not increase 


more. 


in size, when with 
other retail departments, 
McCann maintained that it has 
not grown any smaller. In fact, 
the percentage of space 


display to sell the consumer on 
the theme of convenience and 
ease of preparing produce in 
order to gain for produce a 
competitive edge over frozen 
and pre-cooked convenience 
foods which appear to be 
gaining more and more shelf 
space in the retail store. 


Space Study 

SMI currently is sampling a 
small number of midwestern 
stores to measure the value of 
er = display space so that 
department can more 
efficientiy determine what 
space it should have. As space 


allotment for produce is now 


being made by rule of thumb, 
many stores, according to SMI, 
have too large or too sthall a 
produce department. 

“As the supermarket grows 
large, 10 per cent of the total 
floor space allotted to produce 
might be too much,” Baker 
commented. He explained the 
SMI study proposes to prove 
that space devoted to produce is 
actually more productive than 
that allocated to some other 


" non-produce items. It is hoped 


the study will enable produce 
men to determine, from a profit 
basis per linear foot, how much 
space is needed for the produce 
department. Baker added that 
the traditional produce man 
wants more space but, ‘more 
likely he is not making efficient 
use of the space he now has.”’ 

At SMI it is believed store 
management should know more 
about the produce department 
in order to understand the 
problems of the produce 
managers. Likewise, produce 
managers should have a general 
knowledge of other 
departments, too. 

The objective: to improve 
efficiency and, hopefully, to 
improve store manager 
efficiency. Top _ level 
management as well as produce 
directors will be encouraged to 
attend these program 
workshops where problems in 
retailing will be illustrated so as 
to create better understanding 
of the produce department as it 
functions as an integral part of 
the retail supermarket. 








New Produce Division 
Experienced in Merchandising 


hur 





801 South Emerson Ave. 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


We invite quality growers, brokers throughout the U.S. 
to join the midwest’s fastest growing produce operation. 


William (Bill) Farnsworth, Produce Director 


Charles (Toogie) Markle, Buyer 


Loren Butler, Warehouse Director 


Michael (Mike) Scroggins, Merchandiser 


Sharrie Cranfill, Office - Sales 


AlliedLrocers 


OF INDIANA INC. 


Produce Division, Telephone 
AC 317-359-9656 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








Cash in on the 
new package deal 


_ from Cal-Date 


po Bi : 


etter ows é 


Cal-Date's Vista-Pak... a real money- maker! 


Container Corporation developed 

the Vista-Pak for us. It’s a great package, 
with every advantage over the 

old-style cup. For example: 


You display more poundage in less retail space. 


Vista-Pak dates are in perfect shape... not 
mashed into a cup. 


No broken cups...no lids popping off. 


No pilferage problems... the consumer opens the 
package only after she buys it. 


Vista-Paks require less handling, less 
storage space. 


Vista-Paks are easier to price and display. 


Vista-Paks are their own best display. No extra 
point-of-purchase materials are needed, and 
Vista-Paks are a perfect complement to 

your produce section. 


Vista-Paks have been test-marketed ...and have 
outsold other types of fresh date packages. 


Cal-Date...a 
new brand name! 


With lots of advertising pressure pre-selling that 
name, consumers will know that Cal*Date means 
fresh dates from California. 


No brand can equal the Cal-Date line for variety. 
Whole dates... pitted dates... diced dates. Each 
variety is colored differently for easier consumer 
identification, yet they all complement your produce 
section. And for plus business, Cal:Date again 
features the popular Date Snax all dressed up in 

a bright new bag. 


A new package... 

a new brand name... 
from the packer 
that helps you sell! 


Strong advertising 
and promotional pressure 
to help you sell! 


LIFE ADVERTISING 
We're out to make Cal-Date 
a national buy-word. And 
we’re starting with 4-color 
advertising in Life Magazine. 
Nearly 33 million consumers 
from coast to coast will get 
Cal+Date’s message in Life. 





IN-STORE COUPONS 
And that’s just a starter! 
We've got some more 
=\ Surprises that will bring in 
=| even more customers. For 

\ example, millions of in-store 
, coupons from local 
newspaper ads in selected 
major markets. 








PROMOTIONS 

And we'll be promoting the 
“Fresh California Date 

Cook Book’’—a sure-fire 

premium by produce 

authority Sybil Henderson— 

all around the calendar. 

Your Cal-Date representa- 

tive will call on you soon 

with all the details. 


t ready to 
cash in on the — 
up-to-date date! 


fresh date 
‘ cookbook | 


the New Look of 
the California Date 
Growers Assn. 


Copyright 1968, California Date Growers Assn 
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Bill Nigut and his consumer dialogues 





discover ‘real’ American 


By KYRAN CAREY 

You would know her anywhere. She walks in vinyl, like a 
kitchen tablecloth. She views the world through the lights and 
shadows of the bangs that film her eyes. Her hair is long; 
her skirt is short. She bares more leg than ever before 
in the history of modern dress 

This is the ad girl, camp and captivating, as she enters your 
home via the TV tube, holds up snap, crackle or pop, and 
before you realize it, you've just been sold that cereal, chip or 
cola product. 

By the time a program interrupts the commercial, you're 
‘asking yourself: Where has SHE been all my life? or Why 
haven’t I ever met HER before? 

Fact is, SHE doesn’t exist. No, not really, just in the ads. 
National brand grocery manufacturers, their agencies and 
consumer advertising media, have been catering to a mythical 
American homemaker and have lost touch with their real 
customers, according to William C. Nigut, president of 
William C. Nigut Co., Chicago. 

Marketing consultant since 1957, Nigut is perhaps at his best 
while conducting a Consumer Dialogue, or when his market 
research findngs are aired with clients. Whoever his audience 
may be, consumers or clients, they listen — because Bill Nigut 
presents the cold facts. 

In speaking with industry leaders, the former assistant 
executive director of Super Market Institute asserts that the 
:“‘illusory homemaker, so beloved by corporate marketing and 
‘advertising executives, is young, lovely, 
‘intellectual, sophisticated, versatile, affluent, radiantly happy, 
.and, with rare exception, white.” 

“You won’t see HER shopping for your products in 
supermarkets, but here, in these several ads, is how she is 
envisioned by marketing executives. To quote briefly from 
some of the copy, “Today’s modern homemaker is surprisingly 
young... live, beautiful, intelligent, reaching, interesting... 
wise, hip, skeptical — a new breed of sophisticate... a woman 
in motion... the goddess of the marketplace... yet she is also a 
sportswoman who enjoys outdoor life and home life with equal 
enthusiasm, and who combines the versatility of a decathlon 
champ with the wise intuition of a university scholar.’ ’’ 

Ironically, as Nigut explains, the above is a promotional ad 
for a women’s service magazine that is no longer published, 
“an example of what might happen to any publisher or 
manufacturer who loses touch with the audience or market he 
had hoped to serve, successfully and profitably.”’ 

When asked in 1958 to conduct a major research study for 
Dillon’s supermarket chain in Kansas City, Kan., Nigut 
explored the field for two weeks, supervising a crew and 
interviewing along with them. “I recognized the homemaker I 
had been previously taught about either did not exist, or else I 
was a poor researcher because all the data I had begun 
developing was not similar to the other, in terms of 
homemakers attitudes towards food shopping,”’ he comments 

Fictitious Beliefs 

Similar research assignments in other parts of the country 
convinced Nigut that much of the industry’s concept and 
published data of what the homemaker was like was 





Housewives _par- 
ticipate in one of 
the consumer dia- 
logues (above) 





completely fictitious. “It disturbed me that we had ligitimate 
organizations presenting themselves as fountains of knowledge 
to food retailers and manufacturers, and these individuals 
were accepting this information without question. It seemed 
to me that the industry was in great danger of ultimately 
having a great problem with homemakers because the industry 
was so totally unaware of who she was.” 

“T recognized that I had been misled as to what women are 
like, who the American homemaker is, and how she makes the 
decisions on what she thinks about food products,” Nigut 
explained. 

To enable food manufacturers to learn about the real 
American homemaker, “‘as she truly is and as I have learned 
about her,” Nigut initiated the ‘Consumer Dialogue” 
program, sponsored initially by the Gorton Corp., in the spring 
of 1959. The genesis of the Consumer Dialogues: ‘‘to bring 
together a randemly recruited group of women in an interview 
situation similar to the privacy of their own homes; where 
homemakers and industry representatives could honestly 
exchange ideas and suggestions.... The purpose: simply, to 
show retailer executives the need for a fresh understanding of 
their customers and to suggest that they consider a new, 
promising way of communicating with customers — 
effectively.” 

Nigut believes that, prior to the Consumer Dialogue 
programs, homemaker panels had been old hat. ‘All these 
panels, with which I was familiar, while they had been 
presented as completely extemporaneous, were actually well 
rehearsed in advance — what questions would be asked and 
what the consumers answers should be. These panels were 
never presented honestely. 

“But our dialogues have been exactly what they were 
representated to be: a totally honest exchange between a 
group of women recruited at random, and a group of 
unidentified men; we hear from a woman why she shops 
where she shops, and we hear it for the first time in its 
original, honest form.” 

The Consumer Dialogues have fared well. The Coca-Cola 
Company sponsored a two-year program in 25 major cities. 
The National Association of Food Chains members, non- 
member chain and independent supermarket operators, and a 
total of 116 homemakers sat down together in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 
Oakland and Philadelphia for three-hour extemporaneous face- 
to-face, no-holds-barred discussions of food stores, food 
products and food merchandising. 

Listening to the totally uninhibited dialogue were 
wholesaler, manufacturer and processor executives, 
executives of state and national retailer, manufacturer and 
supplier trade associations and representatives of business and 
government consumer advisory councils, universities, State 
and Federal Departments of Agriculture, advertising and 


housewife 


Nigut in Action 


public relations agencies, consumer press, magazine and 
broadcast media and business and food trade publications. 

Says Nigut, ‘“‘The dialogues were, essentially, an inspiring 
warm human experience... an uncommon exercise in 
democracy in its finest form... a brief, exhilarating flight from 
the anonymity of an IBM punch-card-drunk society.”’ 

He adds that the dialogues open new, continuing channels of 
communication between homemakers and food distributors 
and demonstrate publicly the interest of the food distribution 
industry in discovering changing consumer wants and needs so 
that both can be adequately met. Nigut adds, “I would be 
inclined to believe the industry is more willing to take a 
different look at the consumer and admit some, if not much, of 
what they had believed in the past was wrong.”’ 

Recently after completing a dialogue in Los Angeles for a 
private company, Nigut received what he considers one of the 
most significant statements he has heard yet, from the 
company president. He said, ‘‘I have been in the food industry 


33 years, and today, for the first time, I recognized that while 
we have said that we operate our stores to serve the customer, 
we in the food business have really been doing things to best 
serve ourselves.”’ 

Today, as Nigut observes, business cannot live in an isolated 
world. Recalling the forecasts presented in the latter part of 
the fifties, Nigut astutely points out those who predicted the 
wonderful soaring sixties overlooked: two wars — Viet Nam 
and Poverty; two revolutions — that of the black people and 
that of our youth; a soaring crime rate, changing moral 
standards, the crisis in our balance of trade deficit, and the 
erosion of the dollar. 

To prove retailers and manufacturers can even be stumped, 
Nigut submits six statements for “‘true”’ or “‘false’’ ratings: 

1. Half of our population is now, or shortly will be, under 25. 

2. Girls are getting married at an earlier age today than 
formerly. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Consumer Dialogues- 


(Continued from page6) 


3. Today’s modern homemaker is “surprisingly young.” 
4. The young wife is your best and most valuable 


customer. 
5. The young woman is more receptive to new products than 
is the older one. 
6. Today’s modern homemaker is affluent. 
Each, says Nigut, is only “‘a fanciful consumer fable.” 
It appears Nigut knows whereof he speaks when one 
have, official findings on each 


creeping and is now running wild, despi 
dollar, now worth about forty cents in terms of the 1939 dollar, 
is continuing to decline in value,” he says. 
The homemaker has not changed; rather, as Nigut suggests, 
“The 


Nigut illustrates his point by explaining that any market, 
whether composed of 10 or 10 million women, is composed of 
10 or 10 million individual women, and “to attempt to 
massively describe attitudes and desires of all women in a 
given market is a great disservice to women.” 

the lack of communication between the 
consumer and the food industry, Nigut charges the industry 
simply does not know its customer. Discussing the 1966 fall 
supermarket boycotts by housewives, Nigut stresses, ‘‘while 
these protests were triggered by rising food prices, they are 
basically a manifestation of the long smouldering homemaker 
frustration over the communication gap that exists between 


The root of this evil is that many in the food industry have 
accepted, unquestioned, much of the past fictitious 
homemaker would-be “facts,” because of the individual who 
has presented them. It appears that others, when shown their 
mistakes, unfortunately just shrug them off. 

“The modern supermarket is considered the most effective 
and efficient retail selling medium in the world today, yet 
there is little “‘sell’’ in supermarkets other than that pumped 
in each week by chain headquarters staffs and that created by 
manufacturers for their individual products. The lack of store 
originated ‘‘sell’” stems from management’s operating policies 
that have made store personnel ‘‘sterile’”’ when it comes to 
selling,” Nigut states. 

He explains that one of the most important criteria used by 
the supermarket industry to measure the comparative 
performance of individual stores or companies is the dollar 
sales per employee or sales per man hour. Yet store employees 
have little real ‘‘selling’” responsibility and rather than 
considering themselves as sales personnel, too many consider 
themselves as materials handlers, manual laborers or janitors, 
and only in some obscure way are they involved with the 
actual ‘‘selling” of merchandise. 

“Store personnel consider themselves and their jobs in this 
manner because they believe that management hires, trains 
and requires them to perform the raw physical labor necessary 
to implement the selling strategy and plans designed back at 
headquarters.... plans which reflect little of their thinking and 
strategies and plans which they have little authority to adopt 
to the particular needs of their stores,”” Nigut continues. 

Nigut, who has visited with many store employees, even 
once worked as a stock boy who, “When I told him I was 
working in a supermarket to learn something about the food 
business, laughed, ‘Mister, you’re wasting your time. You 
can’t learn anything about the food business working in a 
supermarket.’ ”’ 

In general, the store personnel, with whom Nigut has 
worked and visited, fail to orient their individual job 
responsibilities to their company’s reason for being — the 
selling of merchandise at a profit. Store employees also cannot 
or do not relate their individual contributions to the attaining 
of their company’s constant objectives, that of obtaining 
increased volume at a profit. Because employees cannot 
identify their everyday work with their company’s objectives, 
too many take little pride in their work. ‘“‘As a result, for 
example, a good selling floor display means nothing more to 
some store employees than more hard work; the display may 
‘have to be rebuilt several times over one week-end.” 
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volume at a profit will go to those companies hose personnel : 

— are imbued with an understanding of their company’s 
reason for being and its objectives; 

— are inspired to dedicate themselves to attaining these 
objectives; 

— are carefully taught to develop new job concepts and 
attitudes, and 

— are permitted and encouraged to develop and implement 
personal sales and merchandising abilities as well as to 
improve their store ment skills. 

“Victory will go to those companies who strive to develop in 
their store employees the recognition of and the pride in the 


They must develop ‘merchant’ 
sergeants,” and back them up with a team of “apprentice 
merchants.”’ 


Nigut believes one of the greatest opportunities of food 
retailers today is in the produce department, a department he 
feels is being sadly . Where lies the responsibility? 
Nigut is unsure, but adds that the industry is not promoting its 
products to the consumer to the degree that, say, Proctor & 
Gamble does. 

“General Foods spends millions promoting an artificially 
flavored drink, implying this product is orange juice. The 
produce industry should take counter measures against such 
promotion,” Nigut warns. 

“For ten years this industry’s members have been talking to 
themselves, telling each other that they are doing an excellent 
job... now they must get out and start talking to the 
consumer... and find out if they are really as good as they think 
they are,” Nigut advises. 

As to the future of the fresh, the industry must give the lady 
what she wants. “If she prefers a ready cooked form, perhaps 
one of the reasons she prefers it is because of the pitiful 
condition of the fresh. I believe that the overall quality of 
produce appears to be diminishing in supermarkets... at least 
it seems to me that there does seem to be a degeneration in 
quality today compared with the quality of produce twenty 
years ago,” Nigut states. 

Yet, in his travels around the country, Nigut notes some 
exceptions, ‘‘and these are so appetizing and refreshing that I 
will stand for minutes just looking.” 

Some of his added observations: ‘‘the produce department 
could be the most dramatic part of the store... produce will 
sell itself if it is properly stocked... you can sense it 
immediately if the man running the department knows how to 


best display items, cares, and is a real expert. 





As I See 
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Like a mighty giant with 
enormous strides, the produce 
industry plants each foot 
forward to the future. Reaching 
beyond the arms of security, 
finding a golden era of 
opportunity, challenge, 
excitement, discovery, each 
more wondrous than ever 
before. 

As we soar into the future we 
thrill with enthusiasm as we see 
the produce industry making 
the mightiest exertion of all in 
its quest to serve humanity. 
Those of us in the industry 
today are providing the 
launching powers. 

Yes, the computer, electronic 
systems, inventions in farm 
machinery, the ability to 
subdue the elements, all have 
an effect on our industry, but 
the results will be positive, 
progressive, dynamic and real. 
With a personal sense of pride 
and a deep feeling of humility, 
we gladly look forward to 
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tomorrow. A day charged with 
the excitement of the best 
quality product ever, a day 
filled with new dimensions in 
merchandising, a day 
overflowing with the glamour of 
new and better varieties and a 
day overwhelmingly 
challenging and fullfilling. 


The produce business is the 
most ancient business in the 
world paralleling the entire 
history of man. Yet this modern 
20th Century finds it still in its 
youth. Tomorrow will be the 
best day for the produce 
industry. 


By Joe Brownlow, Manager, 
Washington State Apple 
Commission 

With retail store personnel 
expense and_ turnover 
constantly increasing, the next 
decade may find many 
metropolitan retail factors 
handling their fruit and 
vegetable departments as 
concessions, on lease to 
produce 

We are seeing a beginning of 
this practice now, in many large 
discount operations. 

Another development of the 
next ten years may be a trend to 

“greengrocers’... fresh fruit 
and vegetable shops... in the 
larger shopping centers. 


Says Com 


By IRVING SHERMAN, 
Retail Consultant for 


The Packer 
In 1959 I was talking with the 


to Safeway warehouses, 
possibly another carload 


written off. 
carelessness in 


warehouse personnel, 
incompetent trimmers, etc., 
might account for even more 
carload tonnage which, by no 
means, meant the end of the 
spoilage road. 


P 
personnel at store levels and 
mishandling by store traffic 
would further cut into salable 
tonnage so that if at the end if 
Safeway got its money back on 
the original 12 carloads, it 


produce buyers emitted those 
days (and still do for that 
matter), not to mention what 
the grower-shippers had to say 
about this kind of 
backhandedness which became 
of such ruinous proportions, 
that, we will recall, a Senate 
Select Committee was 
empowered to look into fast- 
and-loose dealings on the part 
of produce buyers. 

1959 was a comparatively 
advanced year in supermarket 
technologies and merchandising 
yet so chaotic and inefficient 
was this shipment, receiving 
and displaying of fresh that at 
about 8 or 9 per cent of total 
sales, with an average margin of 
25 per cent, few supermarkets 
were showing appreciable net 
in fresh. In fact, fresh in ratio to 
processed vegetables began to 
slip about this time and is still 
losing ground, although at a 
slower pace. 

This was yesterday. Today we 
are still struggling with the 
problem of costing out fresh 
and realizing a fair net. It would 
seem disgraceful, but the top 
chain, A & P has always had a 
problem in produce, and the 
image in this department is bad. 
Grand Union does a little better 
and First National, by swinging 


uterization, Electronics 
Lie Ahead for Supers, Produce 
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answer. There is disagreement 
whether this should be at the 
grower level, terminals or a 

warehouse feeding 


" guarantee quality, and there is 


always the costing involved 
which brings in the question of 
competition. There is also one 
big reality which no one is going 
to disabuse me of — namely the 
sight, the appeal, the entire pull 
that bulk presents to the 
housewife. When this is right 
you can’t beat it! And this is 
exactly what the women tell us. 
Watch the girls shop, talk to 
wives. They will tell you — 
prepacks “‘excludes us, we have 
no choice. But with bulk, even 
if we do pinch or squeeze 
illegally — this is for us.” 

Where then are we going? We 
had this problem at the start; 
we are trying and will try new 
packages and latest machinery, 
yet still are not within sight of 
maximizing either volume or 
net in produce compared to the 
net and profit in processed. For 
the last few years supermarkets 
have not been able to go beyond 
a percentage of total sales in 
produce of around 7 to 8 per 
cent. 

I think in the context of 
resolving produce 
merchandising profit we must 
be careful to lift our sights and 
look at the whole supermarket 
picture, not just this 
department. Let us not make 
the mistake of the specialist 
who believes that all human 
ailments resolve into treatment 
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as enlightened medicine 
that an entire person 
must be treated, not only a part 
of him, so in regarding produce 
problems, we must move to 
regard and treat an entire 
supermarket or industry. 


Computerization 
Two conditions underlie and 
govern the future of produce 


‘merchandising — indeed, of 


retailing and merchandising 
generally — the condition of an 
electronic era; the condition of 
computerization, which is its 
corollary. 

In the one case, that of 
electronics, vast changes are 
predicted and some already are 
here, related to shipping, 
warehousing, display and 
merchandising of fresh. In the 
second case, computerizations 
— also already with us, new 
vistas will open for us in the 
range, the display and the sales 
of fresh. 


Things happen so fast and so 
terribly these days that anyone 
who wishes to prognosticate is 
welcome to it. Yet the signposts 
are there for the supermarkets; 
they may be read. 

Beautification Seen 

First of all I see greater 
beautification, both of exterior 
and interior of the markets. I 
see far greater customer 
accommodations and 
conveniences than most supers 
have today — greater lounge 
facilities, teen-care centers, 
svelte eating out facilities, 
movies, beauty parlors, etc. — 
all calculated to draw the 
housewife or even her whole 
family. Call it shoppiag center, 
central city complex, this has to 
come. 

Over and above this I see 
greater integration of the 
departments within the 
supermarket proper, rather 
than the fragmentation we see 
today, which just doesn’t make 
sense. It isn’t only meats or 
groceries or produce the 
homemaker needs — it is whole 
meals, suggestions for such 
variety of meals. I see stores 
showing produce integrated 
with meats, groceries, dairy. I 
see complete meals displayed 
which embody all foods and I 
see demonstrators, home 
economists preferably, as 
indispensable adjunct to all up- 
to-date markets, something we 
had at the start which we could 
begin to use all over again with 
profit. Supermarkets will 
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become homemaker 
displaying and demonstra 
what can be done with even the 
most routine of — © 
Letrveven in meats, in groce! 
and dairy. Proliferation of new 
oes Sey we coqeve 


a have to do something 
about the backup at the 
checkouts. Already something 
has been done — A & P, for 
example, is i out an 
automatic device; but it is going 
to go much ond _ this. 
Electronic checkouts will not 
only bag but they will read 
prices, print out totals and send 
off to a transmission belt either 
to cars or to waiting traffic, in 
minutes. IBM, National Cash 
Register, many others are at 
work at this and it won’t be 
long before a pilot operation 
will have such a —. 

About inventory range 
have pr = 
referred to coast-to-coast speed- 
ups in shipments due to. 
air freight techniques. Frufts 
and vegetables from the West 
Coast will soon be available in 
the East and the different 
produce from Hawaii, even the 
Orient will make daily 
appearances on New York and 
other Eastboard supermarkets. 
Chain warehouses equipped 
with highly developed 
thermostatic controls, 
computerized, will reduce 
spoilage and maximize fresh 
turns, which will bring about 
vast amplification of fresh in 
many outlets in the East as well 
as across the nation: 

Clearly I’m not completely a 
Buck Rogers man in terms of 
whiz-bang doodads this 
connotes. Whiz-banging, presto- 
you-see-it-now-you-don’t, may 
come; but let’s be reasonable 
about it. There’s too much 
invested in the traditional for it 
to come that fast. But the 
trends are here; innovations 
already in action raise an alert. 


Yet I see readers persisting: 
How fast or how soon will all 
this new razzmatazz start? To 
which I reply as did Fred W. 
Dickson, only recently named 
president of Coca Cola, who 
was asked the very question 
when he assayed the forecaster 
role: ‘‘The soft drink industry 
and the food industry, itself, 
like all business, is now 
experiencing the phenomenon 
that has been called the 
‘acceleration of acceleration.’ 





FLORIDA 


CITRUS 
GIVES YOU 


When you feature and mass display fresh 
Florida Citrus you get the benefit of extra 
“Greenpower’ sales and profits all year ‘round! 


Continuing mass advertising and special promotions 
help put the ‘pow’ in“’Greenpower” for you! 
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HE GOT THE GREEN! 


Top Winner in Florida Citrus Commission's ‘Go 
For The Green” Display Contest—Arthur Hughes 
of Detroit Chatham Stores accepts $1,000 check 
from A. |. Wilson, Florida Citrus Commission Dis- 
trict Manager. Art also won the Pontiac, golf clubs 


and a vacation for two in Florida.. 


.most impor- 


tant, Art's produce department had a tremendous 
spurt of Fresh Florida Citrus sales due to his 
prize-winning display! 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESS 





Florida Citrus displays: 





"200% INCREASE IN FLORIDA 
CITRUS SALES!” 


Albert Will, David and Goliath 
Market, St. Louis, Mo. 


Joseph C. Ward, Food Mart, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Your Florida Citrus Representative can help you 
join the happy ‘““Greenpower” crowd above. Or 
write to: Merchandising Director, Florida Citrus 
Commission, Lakeland, Florida. 


“| NORMALLY SELL 12 BOXES 
A WEEK OF FLORIDA 
ORANGES. | SOLD 41 DURING 
THE FIRST WEEK OF THE 
PROMOTION!” 


SSSSSSSSSSS 
THEY GOT THE GREEN, TOO! 


Here are some other comments about Fresh 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
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Mule Train 
Other Aids 


save labor 
harvests today 
but will give 
place to full 
mechanization 
even for fresh. 


Machines 
Tomorrow 
for planting, 
cultivating 
will make the 
models today 
old fashioned 
as the horse. 


the 
packer 


1893-1968 


Groves, 
Orchards 


scientifically 
planned for 
prepared sites 
and systems 
with multiple 


risk protection. 


Cr 


YESTERDAY/ TODAY/ TOMORROW 


Chemical 
Products 


integrated and 
prescribed per 
crop and pest 
may be applied 
by space age 
hovercraft. 


Cultural 
Methods 


have undergone 
many changes 
since pioneers 
had to rely on 
muscles and 
horse power. 


Develop Chemicals to 


Reshape Plant World 


By Dr. S. H. WITTWER, Director 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Michigan State University 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Scientists are making 
great strides in their efforts to literally ‘‘reshape’”’ 
the plant world with biologically active chemicals. 

Many fruit and vegetable growers have already 
used many of these chemicals to effect growth, 
flowering and fruiting. But this is only the 
beginning. Chemicals are being used to improve 
the photosynthetic efficiency of crops, improve their 
hardiness and make them better suited to 
mechanical harvesting. 


Fortunately many changes in harvesting and 
handling fruits and vegetables have taken place in 
the last few years. Actual picking of some fruits and 
vegetables has been mechanized and most fruits and 
vegetables are now handled in bulk lots by 
machines. 

The research projects of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Investigations, USDA, pioneered the handling 
revolution which took place in the 1950’s and are 
conducting much of the research involved in the 
harvesting revolution of the 1960’s. 

The Fruit and Vegetable Harvesting 
Investigations (FVHI) is a part of the Harvesting and 
Farm Processing Research Branch, Agricultural 
Engineering Research Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA. The research objective of 
FVHI is the development of new or improved 
methods or equipment for handling and harvesting 
fruits and vegetables. Although the personnel is 
composed of agricultural engineers, other 
disciplines including horticulturists, plant 
physiologists and food technologists are involved in 
the research. The ultimate objective is not only to 
enable one man to do the work formerly done by 
many, but also to reduce overall costs and at the 
same time maintain quality of the fruits and 
vegetables. 


SYLVAN WITTWER 


Many of the individuals in FVHI are well known 
to the industry. The writer of this article, is the 
leader of FVHI, and my headquarters are at 
Michigan State University at East Lansing, 
Michigan, I have technical supervision of other 
projects located at South Haven, Mich., Lake Alfred, 
Fla., Riverside, and Salinas, Calif., Wenatchee, 
Wash. and Honolulu, Hawaii. Research projects at 
Davis, Calif. and East Grand Forks, Minn. were 
terminated in the last six months. Project leaders 
are Paul Adrian, H. P. Gaston, Scott L. Hedden, 
Arnold Berlage, Galen Brown, Gordon E. Monroe 
and G. W. French. 

The first project in FVHI was initiated in 1949 in 
cooperation with Michigan State University in East 
Lansing, Mich. It is interesting to note that at that 
time the total yearly budget was less than $10,000. 
This project made valuable contributions and was 
the first to introduce to the industry unit handling 
with fork-lift trucks, semi-bulk handling in pallet 
boxes and handling cherries in water. 

About the same time in 1949, the USDA initiated 
research on potato harvesting, handling and storage 
at East Grand Forks, Minn. This project was in 
cooperation with the Red River Valley Potato 
Growers Association, University of Minnesota and 
North Dakota State University. Archie Glaves was in 
charge of the harvesting research until his 
retirement in 1965. When his project was 

(Continued on Page 2) 


USDA Co-ordinates 
Fruit and Vegetable 
Harvesting Research 


By JORDAN H. LEVIN, Leader 
USDA Fruit, Vegetable 
Harvesting Investigation 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Not too long ago, 
fruits and vegetables were picked — one at a time by 
hand — and handled in small containers, also one at 
a time by hand. The labor needed to handle and 
harvest over 18 million tons of fruit and 20 million 
tons of vegetables each year in the U.S. has become 
costly and scarce. Recruiting qualified workers to 
get the job done has become a major problem in all 
fruit and vegetable production areas. 


Chemical growth regulators have been around for 
more than 30 years, but it wasn’t until the last 
decade or so that scientists were able to put them to 
practical use in the fruit and vegetable industry. 
Maleic Hydrazide, for example, was introduced in 
1949 as the first in a series of plant inhibitors. As a 
pre-harvest foliar spray it remains today as the most 
effective chemical for the control of storage 
sprouting in onions, potatoes and radishes. It is also 
used extensively to slow the growth of roadside 
grass and runners in strawberries and inhibit the 
growth of suckers in tobacco. 


Additiona’ growth inhibiting compounds (AMO-16- 
18, CCC, B-Nine, Phosphon D) were introduced and 
their biological responses described in the 1950s and 
early 1960s. Some have now received special trade 
names: Cycocel for CCC and Alar for B-Nine. These 
compounds commonly antagonize the effects of 
gibberelli’ ' reduce vegetable growth rates, shorten 
internode thicken stems, enhance green coloration 
and have diverse effects upon flowering and fruiting 
and post-harvest behavior. 


As of 1966, the pesticides regulation division of the 
US. Department of Agriculture had approved 34 
growth regulating chemicals for 92 different uses in 
crop production. Here are a few of the more recent 
developments from using some of these chemicals: 

Abscission and yellowing of cauliflower leaves can 
be delayed by a spray of a rew parts per million 
(ppm) of any one of several synthetic auxins 
combined with a cytokinin. 


The amide salt of naphthaleneacetic acid (NAA) at 
20 to 50 ppm at petal fall is now an approved and 
acceptable spray for thinning of Bartlett pears. 

TIBA promotes ‘earlier flowering and fruiting 
when used at concentration of 10 to 75 ppm on such 
diverse crops as soybeans and apples. TIBA may 
also change leaf size, the shape of plants, orientation 


of leaves and branches and the photosynthetic 
efficiency. 


Herbicides 
Even the commonly used weed control chemicals 
have had marked effect on plant growth and quality. 
For example, Dr. Stanley K. Ries, 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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USDA Co-ordinates 


(Continued from page 1.) 


started in 1949. all potatoes 
were harvested by hand. Today. 
in most producing areas, such as 
the Red River Valley. Columbia 
Basin of Washington. and 
California, the harvest is 100 per 
cent mechanized 


Apples and Pears 

In 1955. a _ project on 
mechanizing the harvest of 
apples and pears was initiated at 
the Tree Fruit Experimental 
Station. Wenatchee. Wash. This 
project is in cooperation with 
Washington State University. S. 
W. McBirnev was in charge 
until 1964 at which time he was 
transferred to other work at 
Beltsville. Md. In 1956. a project 
was started at Davis. Calif.. in 
cooperation with the University 
of California. to mechanize 
prune harvesting Paul Adrian 
was the project leader 


In 1957. the Fruit and 
Vegetable Harvesting 
Investigation group was formed 
and Jordan Levin was put in 
charge of the above projects. In 
1962. the USDA _ initiated 
research on citrus harvesting at 
the Citrus Experimental 
Station. University of Florida at 
Lake Alfred. Fla. This project is 
cooperative with the Florida 
Citrus Commission and 
University of Florida. Scott 
Hedden was transferred from 
East Lansing as project leader 


Research on the 
mechanization of coffee was 
initiated in 1964 in cooperation 
with the University of Hawaii at 
Honolulu. Gordon E. Monroe 
was transferred from East 
Lansing as project leader 


A research project on citrus 
harvesting and date harvesting 
and production was established 
in 1964 in cooperation with the 
University of California at 
Riverside. Galen Brown is 
project leader 

The newest project is at 
Salinas. Calif.. and is’ on 
research on harvesting and 
handling vegetables Paul 
Adrian has been moved from 
Davis and is in charge of this 
research. Indications are that 
several new. projects on 
deciduous fruits and vegetables 
will be activated within the next 
two or three vears 


Some Developments 

FVHI researchers have 
published over 250 articles and 
given over 300 presentations at 
state and national meetings in 
the last 10 vears. Some of the 
developments which have been 
of benefit to the fruit and 
vegetable industry are briefly 
discussed below 


Unit load handling of fork-lift 
trucks. At the time of this 
research. there were no 
manufacturers of _ fork-lift 
attachments for tractors 
today over 40 companies 
manufacture attachments 


Bulk box handling. The 
researchers used the first pallet 
box for handling fruit — today 
over four million pallet boxes 
are in use 

Handling cherries in water. 
Previous to his _ research. 
cherries were handled in lug 
boxes holding 25 to 35 pounds of 
fruit — last year 80 per cent of 
the tart cherry crop was 
handled in water 


Mechanical harvesting of 
blueberries. Methods and 
equipment were developed for 
the mechanical harvesting of 
blueberries. Last vear about 95 
per cent of the Michigan 
cultivated blueberry crop was 
picked with machines. The 
harvesting principles have been 
used by others in mechanizing 
the harvest of blackberries and 
other berry crops 


Mechanical harvesting of 
cherries Methods and 
equipment were developed for 
the mechanical harvesting of 
red tart cherries. It is estimated 
that 70 per cent of the crop will 
be machine harvested in 1968 


Mechanical harvesting of 
prunes. Methods and equipment 
were developed for machine 
harvesting of prunes. Last vear. 
practically 100 per cent of the 
prune crop in the Sacramento 
Valley in California’ were 
machine harvested 


Mechanical harvesting of 
dates. Methods and equipment 
for harvesting dates 
mechanically were developed 
and last vear over 80 per cent of 
the U.S. crop was harvested 
mechanically 


harvesting of 
cling peaches. Methods and 
equipment have been 
developed for the mechanical 
harvesting of Cling peaches. It is 
predicted that the industry will 
harvest some of the cling peach 
crop mechanically in 1968 


Mechanical 


Mechanical harvesting of 
coffee. Methods and equipment 
for harvesting coffee in Hawaii 
are being developed. Next vear 
six growers will harvest their 
crop with machines 


Mechanical harvest of citrus 
and apples. Considerable 
progress has been made on the 
mechanization of these crops. 
and some growers are already 
using machines to harvest part 
of their crop 


Members of FVHI feel that 
harvest mechanization for fruits 
and vegetables is in its infancv 
There is much that needs to be 
done. For instance. the harvest 
of fruits and vegetables for fresh 
market ss still primarily a hand 
operation. The Fruit and 
Vegetable Harvesting 
Investigation plans to continue 
its research and hopes to make 
further contribution to the fruit 
and vegetable industry 
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Early Experiments, Tart Cherries 


‘ ‘ 


Chemicals 
(Continued from Page 1) 


MSU horticulturist. has shown 
that the herbicide, simazine. 
produced remarkable increases 
in protein in several crops. Field 
applications of one-fourth to 
one-half pound per acre in 
Michigan and Costa. Rica 
increased both the yield and 
protein content of beans, peas, 
rye grass and alfalfa from 10 to 
52 per cent. This is a new 
approach for increasing the 
total protein and _ food 
productivity in developing 
nations 


There is now evidence that 2.,4- 
D at biologically tolerable doses 
can increase the activity of 
certain biochemical processes. 
This is reflected by increased 
growth and ultimately higher 
vields. Certain trace elements, 
such as iron and organic 
chelates used with 2,4-D have 
greatly modified’ these 
responses. However, the 
greatest single use for 2,4-D, far 
more important than all the 
others combined, is: for weed 
control 


Gibberellin 

Another growth regulator 
that has been around for a few 
years and ws still proving 
valuable is_ gibberellin. As 
gibberellic acid, it is approved 
for use on many crops and is 
being field tested under 
experimental labels for many 
others. Sale of the formulated 
product in the U.S. was $1 
million in 1963 and has doubled 
every vear since 


Gibberellin has 
revolutionized the production of 
Thompson seedless grapes for 
table use ( but not for raisins). 
Forty thousand acres, 
constituting 100 per cent of the 
crop. are sprayed in California. 
No fresh seedless grapes go to 
market now without treatment. 
Clearance has been obtained to 
increase the application of the 
chemical from 16 to 48 grams 
per acre. Twospray applications 
of 50 to 100 ppm _=$are 
recommended — one at bloom, 
the other at post-bloom. They 
loosen the fruit clusters and 
greatly increase fruit size 


Dramatic results have been 
obtained ir. thinning Thompson 
seedless grapes tor table use as 
well as for increasing fruit size. 
The alternative has been hand 
thinning at a cost of $90 per 
acre. Berry thinning is equally 
valuable on seeded grapes to 
avoid cracking and pre-harvest 
diseases. Gibberellin has now 
been cleared for wine grapes 
and is valuable in preventing 
fruit rots. 

Approximately 25 per cent of 
the Navel oranges and many of 
the lemons are now sprayed 
with gibberellin solutions at 
concentrations of 15 to 20 ppm. 
Treatment prevents. rind 
senescence for an extended 
period. 

Gibberellin is also used in the 
development of hybrid 
cucumber seed. It induces male 
flowers to form on “‘all female” 
(gynoecious) cucumber plants 
It also reverses flower sex 
expression on tomatoes: it can 
help contro! dwarfing effects of 
virus vellows on red _ tart 
cherries and improve cherry 
fruit quality: and it can 
influence the quality and vield 
of blueberries. cranberries. 
seeded grapes and sweet 
cherries 

Cytokinins. 

Then there are the cytokinins 
These compounds are of recent 
origin (1955). For now. their 
potential usefulness is limited to 


Harvesting Prunes Mechanically 
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Test Bank of 80 Augers for Harvesting 
Citrus for Fresh Market 


the favorable effects of 
prolonging the storage life of 
green. leafy vegetables and, 
possibly, in the enhancement of 
fruit setting. An experimental 
label (‘‘Verdan’’) was granted 
for field testing of N6 
Benzyladenine, but cytokinins 
haven't yet been released for 
general use on fruit crops. 
Cytokinins have profound 
effects on senescence and 
respiratory metabolism. and 
their potential is great as growth 
control agents used in 
combination with auxins, 
gibberellins and growth 
retardants. 


‘Wonder Chemical’ 

Among the more dramatic 
successes in the use of chemical 
growth regulators has resulted 
from the application of Alar. It 
is rapidly becoming the 
‘“‘wonder chemical’ in 
horticultural research. 


Alar applied at concentrations 
of 500 to 2,500 ppm _ by 
conventional sprayers early in 
the growing season reduces 
shoot growth and promotes 
flower formation in apples for 
the next season. It may also 


delay flowering in the spring for 
frost protection. 

MSU research with Alar 
showed that an application of 
4.000 ppm two weeks after 
bloom on _ sweet cherries 
resulted in (a) fruit ready for 
harvest about one week earlier: 
(b) fruit easier to remove from 
the stem: (c) fruit considerably 
more firm. even after 
mechanical harvesting: (d) fruit 
not becoming larger and softer. 
thus permitting harvest to 
continue at least two weeks 
longer than normal: and (e) 
fruit and with greater red color 
development which carried 
through the processed product. 

The chemical had a similar 
effect on tart cherries and also 
caused some dwarfing and. to 
some extent. resistance to spring 
frost injury 

In general. there seems to be 
almost no limit to the uses and 
potentials for chemical growth 
regulators. For the horticultural 
scientist. the grower. and the 
processor. chemical growth 
regulators suggest new frontiers 
and rapid take-offs in discovery 
ind application of a ‘‘reshaped”’ 
plant world. 


Mechanical Harvest of Dates, Indio, Calif. 





Now that SRS Seeds is part of the 
Niagara Chemical Division of FMC 
Corporation, we figured let’s keep 
it simple. 

Let’s change our name. 

So now SRS Seeds are Niagara 
Seeds. 





You cancount © 
on us fo grow. 


And we still have one of the most 
extensive, most researched lines 
of vegetable seeds in the world. 
Seeds specially developed to 
produce maximum yields. Uniform 
in size. In shape. In color. 

In maturity. 


, 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION, 


@ MIDDLEPORT, N.Y. 14105 





Niagara Seeds 
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CAN A PIONEER BE ONLY 6 YEARS OLD? 


TRI-STEEL SAYS YES 


Tri-State Manufacturing Co., the nation’s leader in potato bulk 
handling equipment, opened its doors only six years ago. Yet in 
those years, the company has “pioneered’’ the concept of handling 
potatoes in bulk. Whether a grower or shipper moves his crop from 
the field or from storage, Tri-Steel has provided the labor saving 
equipment his job requires. Receivers and processors have also solved 
their unloading and in-plant handling problems with Tri-Steel’s 


know how. 


OUR LATEST LABOR SAVERS 


The Tri-Steel combination 
loader loads either rail cars 
or semis both either bulk or 
bag. The combination loader 
loads cars out one side of your 
building and semis out the other 


= <——« without moving the machine. 


HANDLING EXPERTS 
FOR SHIPPERS & RECEIVERS 


* Bulk car and semi loaders 

* Bulk car and semi unloaders 
* Pallet box fillers 

* Pallet box dumpers 

* Even-flo hoppers 


* Bin loaders 


A complete line of washers, graders, sizers, and packaging equipment. 


HIGHWAY 81 NO. 
GRAND FORKS 
NORTH DAKOTA 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH BAROTA 


TELEPHONE 
AREA CODE 707 
772-5591 
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Veteran Scientist Views 


Future Develo 
Breeding and 


ments in 
arieties 


By JULIAN C. MILLER — Emeritus Professor of 
Horticulture, Louisiana State University 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 


— In the past many important 


developments have been brought about through research. 
However, when we look to the future, many changes will take 
place, particularly through breeding, production, mechanization 


and processing. 


As we look back, quite a 
number of outstanding varieties 
of fruits and vegetables have 
been developed. But regardless 
of how good some of these 


were, they probably will not. 


‘satisfy future economic needs. 
For example, the Blue Lake 

pole bean, which has been a 

standard for quality for years, 


will not survive due to the 


shortage of labor for harvesting. 

Therefore, a bush bean of equal 

—_— is in the process of 
elopment. 

It is up to the modern plant 

breeder to develop varieties 

with quality comparable to the 


j 
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old standards but which possess 
the additional character of 
adaptation to mechanical 
harvesting. 

As with the bush bean 
mentioned above, efforts are 
being directed toward 
developing many other 
vegetables and fruits with an 
eye toward mechanical 
harvesting, such as Brussels 
sprouts and strawberries. Of 
course, along with the breeding 
for the dwarf and other 
characters which make a plant 
adaptable to mechanical 
harvesting, research is also 


IN ‘YAMBASSADORIAL’ role, Dr. Julian Miller was photo- 
. graphd as above several years ago during the course of a 
‘ Louisiana yam group’s visit to Milwaukee. 





BILL GARIN 
The Garin Co., Salinas, Calif. 
You have asked of my thoughts for “tomorrow”. Our 
industry is in a constant state of change and to project even on 


* a day to day basis is often times difficult. 


« Regarding our interest five years from now, I would say 
; there will be a consolidation of sales so that the farmers, 


4 


» producers and shippers will be in a better bargaining position 


when selling their products to the large chains who will be 
more predominant as the years go by. The concept of 
palletization and unitization will be more noticeable five years 
from now and will be completely accomplished in fact ten 
years from now. Nearly all products will be bulk packed by 
that time. This will be similar to the bulk orange pack that we 


know today. 


Twenty-five years from now is too far in the future for a 
projection, but I will suspect that nearly all of our crops will be 
harvested at peak of maturity and offered for the housewives 
selection throughout the nation or throughout the world 
within consumer sized one pound-two pound units and air- 
freighted in controlled radiation sterilized atmosphere. 

These are the thoughts from the top of my head. 
Undoubtedly there will be many revolutionary changes in the 
farming procedures that will take place also, but these take too 
much space to cover in a few words. 
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16 x 26%'’ GEMCO 
16 x 32%'’ GEMCO 


POTATO and BEET GROWERS 


IN THIS YEAR OF DEPRESSED 
PRICES — SAVE ON HARVESTING COSTS 


7 16x 24” OPEL - FARMHAND. . $46.00 PER 100 LINKS 
7 16x 25" DAHLMAN-J.D...... 37.50 PER 100 LINKS 
7 16 x 29’ DAHLMAN- LOCKWOOD 39.75 PER 100 LINKS 
7 
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49.50 PER 100 LINKS 
53.25 PER 100 LINKS 
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FINEST CHAIN MADE SINCE 1932 

OIL TEMPERED — 
WRITE FOR QUOTES TO FIT ALL MACHINES 
WE HAVE QUALITY AND PRICE TO OFFER 


A.B.M. MFG. CO. 


NELSONVILLE, WIS. 54458 


HEAT TREATED 








Missouri Grower Observes . 
Many Changes in Spraying 


By STERLING EVANS 

KANSAS CITY — I have been 
actively engaged in orchard 
spraying in Missouri ever since 
leaving Missouri University 50 
years ago. In that period of time 
the changes in both equipment 
and spray materials used have 
been many. 


Fifty years ago we did not 
have to worry with government 
residue tolerances, although a 
lead arsenate tolerance was 
established in the early 1920's. 
Now practically every material 
has a tolerance, and this must be 
watched very carefully or the 
fruit will be condemned. 

It was not necessary 50 years 
ago to study and read so many 
research reports, take so many 
fruit publications, attend so 
many fruit meetings, or read all 
the manufacturers’ literature. 
But now we have growth 
regular sprays, thinning sprays, 
nutrient sprays, contact sprays, 





under way to perfecting the 
machinery for this purpose. 


The housewife of the future 
will look for maximum quality 
as well as for varieties which 
can be purchased in the fresh 
state in all sections of the 
country. The same guideline for 
quality will apply to processed 
foods — canned, dehydrated 
and frozen. In most cases the 
varieties for processing will 
need to be bred for that 
purpose. 


The varieties of the future 
must meet the discriminatory 
demands of the housewife. They 
must be displayed in a clean, 
wholesome, attractive manner. 
The edible portion must also be 
as nutritious and flavorful as can 
be obtained in a given product. 


More attention is being given 
at the present time to the 
breeding of new varieties which 
are richer in vitamins, proteins 
and minerals, as well as energy- 
producing components such as 
normal carbohydrates. 


The plant breeder looks first 
to increasing the yielding 
ability, secondly to improving 
the nutritional quality as 
mentioned above, and thirdly to 
the incorporation of disease and 
insect resistance; and naturally, 
if he is developing a variety for 
processing, he must select to 
meet all modern demands for 
superior quality. 


The improvement of the 
quality of horticultural crops is 
now in the hands of the most up- 
to-date scientists, farmers and 
marketing specialists. We shall 
be looking for more varieties 
to be released such as the 
Russet Burbank potato, Golden 
Delicious apple, Washington 
Navel orange, Elberta peach, 
Bartlett pear, Centennial sweet 
potato, Kentucky Wonder bean 
and many other fine varieties 
which are leaders on our market 
today. 


The varieties of the future 
will have the same qualities as 
some of the above-mentioned 
ones, but they will be of better 
marketing quality, have higher 
nutritional values, will possess 
multiple resistance to diseases 
and insects, and will be suitable 
for mechanical harvesting. 








Packer Man 


FRED ASHENBRENNER 

Fred Ashenbrenner is a 20- 
year veteran staff man who 
headquarters in San Jose, Calif. 
From this office he handles 
national accounts in California 
and Arizona and works with 
industry members in_ the 
Northwest states of Washington 
and Oregon. 

Fred is a newspaper man. 
Prior to joining the organization 
in 1951 he worked on daily 
publications in North Dakota 
and California. When he joined 
The Packer, he moved to 
Minneapolis and was in charge 
of the Red River Valley — 
Minnesota territory. In 1962 he 
moved to California in his 
present assignment. 

He is well-informed on potato 
marketing but is just as well at 
home with other commodities 
such as apples and soft fruit. 


systemic sprays, poison sprays, 
color-set sprays, stop-drop 
Sprays and many others. 

I can recall a beautiful apple 
crop of 35 years ago, that we 
planned to start picking on 
Labor Day, but the day before, 
a strong hot wind blew all day 


STERLING EVANS 


long and 80 per cent of the 
Jonathans were on the ground 
the morning of Labor Day. The 


‘country was full of windfall, 


and it would have most more to 
have picked the apples up than 
they could have been sold for. 
This would not happen today, 
with our stop-drop sprays. 


These changes have resulted 
in better quality fruit, increased 
production and more regular 
bearing. 

The expense of caring for an 


acre of orchard has multiplied 
several times over that of 50 
years ago. 

In 1919 I sold good apples for 
$5.00 to $7.50 per barrel to be 
shipped to Chicago in carlots. 
Last year we sold the same 
apple for $5.00 per bushel. 

Fifty years ago there were 
about five spray materials used: 
oil, lead arsenate, bluestone and 
Black Leaf 40. These materials 
remained pretty much the ones 
until DDT entered the picture. 
Today there are over 200 
materials used in spraying 
orchards with newer and better 
ones being developed every 
year. 

Fifty years ago with only five 
materials our compatibility 
problems were few. Now it is 
impossible to do a satisfactory 
job spraying without a 
compatibility spray chart. It is 
also very important to correlate 
temperatures, humidity, and 
stage of growth with the 
materials used. 

A Harsh Material 

Liquid lime sulphur is _ not 
used today, except occasionally, 
but in the early 1920’s, it was 
our main fungicide for the 
control of scab. I can recall 
more than one cold, wet spring 
when we used liquid lime 
sulphur several times. This 
caused most of the leaves to 
drop and very severely injured 
the finish on the fruit. The 
following year, we had a very 
light crop due to the weakened 
condition of the trees. One time 
it was three years before we had 
a full crop again. 

After spraying all day with 
liquid lime sulphur, no matter 
how careful the operator was, 
he got enough sulphur in his 
eyes that sleep was impossible 
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ORCHARD SPRAYING as 


many years ago, with 


it was 
liquid 
sulphur in mule-drawn sprayer, is illustrated 
in this picture of the McQuie orchard, re- 
produced here by courtesy of the Stark Bros. 
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done 
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Nurseries and Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo. 


for hours because of 
burning. 

We had a team of mules 
pulling a sprayer one time that 
had blistered ears from the lime 
sulphur, to such an extent that 
we could not get the bridle over 
their ears; we had to use a 
halter and fasten the bits to the 
halter, in order to drive them. 

Today sulphur is available in 
various forms that are much 
kinder to both eyes and foliage. 

It used to be necessary to soak 
bluestone crystals overnight in a 
barrel of water to dissolve them, 
as this material was not 
available in any other form, 
today it comes in an instant 
powder form. 


the 


More Pests Now 

There were few insect pests 50 
years ago, the main one being 
the codling moth. Today we 
have leaf rollers, leaf hoppers, 
leaf minors, apple maggots, 
various kinds of mites, scale, 
aphis, spiders and others. 

Fifty years ago the average 
apple production was 125 
bushes per acre, with some 
crops as high as 500 bushels 
under ideal conditions. Today 
the production in good orchards 
runs as high as 400 to 1,500 
bushels per acre, with a crop 
produced every year, barring 
freeze damage. 

Many Techniques 
Fifty years ago we used a 


This was a 200-gallon wood tank, pump 
capacity 10 G.P.M., P.S.I. 300, three and 
a half horse power engine. Each spray pole 
had a delivery of one to one and a half. 


spray pole and applied from one- 
half to one and one-half gallons 
per minute per man. Today, 
with a blower, we put on from 
10 to 100 gallons per minute. 

In the early 1920’s, a spray 
crew consisted of three men, 
each operating a 10 or 12 foot 
pole, two men from the ground 
and one from the top of the 
sprayer. They applied from 400 
to 500 gallons of material in a 
day’s time. Today, I know one 
man in Missouri with a tractor 
and big 600-gallon blower, who 
applies 600 gallons every 18 
minutes. This is made possible 
with a supply tank of material 
available the minute he 
unloads. 


When it looks like it's too late. 
theres still time for Phosdrin* 


INSECTICIDE: 


Phosdrin offers fast relief from a wide range of insects, stops problems like this in short order. 


When it’s too late to rely on residual sprays, 
Phosdrin applied alone can still save many im- 
portant vegetables from serious damage. That’s 
because you can use Phosdrin up to 24 hours 
before harvesting beans, cucumbers, melons, 


tomatoes and many other crops. Even certain 
tough or resistant insects are no match for this 
reliable insecticide. This year, prevent late- 
season losses with fast-acting Phosdrin. See 


your supplier soon. Check the label for the in- 
terval that applies to your crop. Shell Chemical 
Company, Agricultural Chemicals Division, 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco, 

California 94106. 


Phosdrin ii 














LET SPUDNIK HELP ELIMINATE COSTLY BRUISING 


SPUDNIK PILER 
with 

PUP 
CONVEYOR 


5+) Eliminates Dirt 
Mee Self Propelled 
” Maneuverable 
Swinging Boom 
Large Capacity 
Rugged Construction 
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SPUDNIK SELF-PROPELLED FOOD PILER 


HYDRAULIC CONTROLS: raise and lower boomyswing boom right 
and left, raise and lower hoper, steer the wheels, and self 
propel the piler. 

CUSHIONED RIDE: Potatoes are conveyed gently on rubber. 
NO DROPS: Designed for bruise-free handling. 

NO ROLLBACK: Special design permits complete control of piling 
operation. 

CUSTOM DESIGNING: Spudnik self-propelled Tube Piler can be 
tailored specifially to suit your particular piling situtation. 
Models available for handling fertilizer, grain, and peal....as 


SPUDNIK 
POTATO SCOOPER 


RUGGED-Quality Construction 
MANEUVERABLE-Self Propelled- 
Works Easily in Storage Cellars 
with Posts. Tow Behind Pickup. 
LARGE CAPACITY-Easily handles 
1 Ton Per Minute. One Man 
Operation. 

REDUCES MECHANICAL INJURY 
No Fork Bruising. Rubberized 


Conveyor. 
A SMALLER LOADER-the BABY SPUDNIK is available. 


SPUDNIK EQUIPMENT CO. 


P.0. BOX 990, BLACKFOOT, IDAHO TEL. (AC 208) 785-0480 (pp) 


ALL THIS AND MORE 
ALL DESIGNED TO 
ELIMINATE BRUISING 


well as seed on commercial potatoes. 














HAVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW REVOLUTIONARY 


SPEEDY SIZE-DIVIDER??? 
IT'S A MILESTONE—IN POTATO HANDLING 





A MUST FOR ALL TYPES 
OF POTATO OPERATIONS 


— Seed Operation-Removes the 
“top” from seed potatoes. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


—Quick Adjustment Control 


—Continuous Parallel, Round 
Rubber Belting 


— Fresh ‘Storage Operation-Elimi- 
nates seed size from potatoes 
being placed in storage. 
“Fresh-Pack” Line—Eliminates 

“B”’ size or undersize. 


— Bruise Free Operation 
— Fast — 

— Simple — 

— Accurate — 





SHOWN ABOVE WITH ATTACHABLE SORTING TABLE (OPTIONAL) 
From the Manufacturers of the Famous 


MILESTONE POTATO SEED CUTTERS 





MILESTONE, * 


Tel. (A/C 303) - 785-4285 
310 N.W. MAIN ST. 
BLACKFOOT, IDAHO 











“SILVERTIP”’ 


ACME | manutactures 40 quality farm tools for progres- 
sive farmers across the country. 


e@ POTATO PLANTERS 

@ POTATO AND BEET CULTIVATORS 

@ IRRIGATING DITCHERS and CORRUGATORS 
e@ CULTIVATING DISKS 

@ PRESS HILLERS & DISK HILLERS 


@ FERTILIZER INJECTION EQUIPMENT for 
preplant and side dressing 


e GAUGING WHEELS 


e@ CULTIVATOR: A-Frames, Multiple Bar Connector’ 
precision guide fins, cultivator clamps, cultivator 
shanks, Drawbars, Stabilizers, Top Links. 


contact your Acme dealer 
wholesaler, or the Acme factory. 














POTATO CHAIN 
& BEET CHAIN 


Now for the first time since steel rod potato links have been 
made, maximum performance of the steel is assured. Acme an- 
nounces a major breakthrough to the best quality ever produced 
in steel rod links. From the state of Maine to the fields in Cali- 
fornia, Acme “Silvertip’”’ is the standard of quality for maximum 
field service and at minimum cost. 


ASK FOR THE CHAIN 
WITH THE “SILVER TIP” 


ACME MACHINE WORKS INC. 


500 Main Street 
Filer, Idaho 83328 




















ManyImprovementsin 


Sprinkler Irrigation 


By A. S. GRAY, C. E. 

In the 1930's and early 1940's, 
when sprinkler irrigation really 
got started in various types of 
orchard crops, most of the 
surface irrigation, especially in 
California, was by the border 
method. When farmers, began 
changing to sprinkler irrigation 


because of water shortages, they’ 


felt they were not irrigating if 
water did not stand on the 
ground under sprinklers. 


In those days, growers, and 
even people in the industry, 
which was then in its infancy, 
did not realize the importance 
of application rates compatible 
to the soil type and slope. Labor 
and water were cheap, so they 
started out with anywhere from 
four-hour to eight-hour sets and, 
of course, did what we call 
‘“‘overhead flood irrigation.” 


As the cost of labor and water 
increased, and water shortages 
occurred, they began to 
lengthen their sets to 12 hours, 
or a move twice a day. It was 
much easier to produce labor to 
work on a_twice-a-day-move 
basis. To apply the same 
amount of water, it was 
necessary to cut thei 
application down, although it 
was still too fast for most of the 
heavy soils. 


In 1957, we began to finc 
amazing results from low 
application rates, namely 
application rates which did no 
saturate any portion of the soi 
profile and, therefore, did no 
cause any puddling or standing 
of water or runoff on slopes. By 
this time. labor costs hac 
increased and water was ir 
much shorter supply. 


‘Aeration Irrigation’ 

It was about this time that we 
started, in the industry, what we 
call “‘aeration irrigation,” or 24- 
hour set systems in the deep- 
rooted crops. This showed us the 
way to proper sprinkler 
irrigation application. We found 
that by not saturating the soil 
we never sealed the soil surface 
and, therefore, never excluded 
all the air and oxygen from the 
soil, thus promoting a 
continuous bacterial and micro- 
organism action. We also found 
that within three irrigations we 
could remove compaction 
which had been in the soil for 
years and which had caused an 
infiltration problem. At present, 
especially on the West Coast, 
you seldom find a system in a 
tree crop of any kind with less 
than a 24hour set and, 
regardless of soil texture, there 


was found to be definite soil 
improvement. 


Another factor also favors the 
24-hour set, or one move per 
day; that is, not only the 
increased labor cost, but the 
availability of labor and, most 
important of all, the 
dependability of labor. If a 
grower is depending on people 
to move his pipe on a two-move- 
a-day basis, he finds he cannot 
get dependable help, and may 
go three or four days beyond the 
point where he needs irrigation 
before he can get anyone to 
move the pipe. Therefore, the 
24hour set system makes it 
easier to procure labor. 


Also, during this period, with 
all the new water projects, the 
cost of water has continually 
risen. Growers are looking more 
and more to a type of sprinkler 
system that will eliminate most 
of their labor and allow them to 
operate the sprinkler system 
themselves, or with the help of 
one or two men. 


Permanent Systems 

We are now finding much 
interest in permanent irrigation 
systems for the various tree 
crops all through the fruit 
growing areas. These may be 
either mainly under-tree, as in 
California, or mostly over-tree, 
as in the Northwest. This trend 
started, especially in California, 
about four years ago, and now 
there are many orchards of all 
types going to completely 
permanent systems, i.e., buried 
plastic pipe and under-tree 
sprinklers. In the Northwest, 
they are putting in the same 
types of systems, except 
extending the risers and 
sprinklers over-tree. Such crops 


.as almonds, peaches, pears, 


prunes and apricots are all 
under-tree systems, with the 
system designed to cover one- 
half of the acreage for irrigation 
purposes. For frost control they 
shut off every other sprinkler on 
every line and operate the 
entire system. At an application 
rate of approximately .07 acre 
inches per hour, this will protect 
down to 24 degrees. Lower 
temperatures than this require 
more water or a higher acre 
inch per hour application rate. 


Frost Protection 

There are a few over-tree 
systems in pears for both 
irrigation and frost protection. 
In the Northwest, you will find 
most of the apples, pears and 
cherries overhead sprinkled for 
frost protection. One thing must 
be borne in mind with either 
under-tree or over-tree types, 


and that is that the amount of 
water per acre applied iss 
directly proportionate to the 
degree of frost protection. As an 
example, on an _ over-tree 
system, where ice is formed and 
the protection i by _ ice 
encasement, we use a base of 
protection at 24 degrees, which 
requires .12 of an acre inch per 
hour, or 54 g.p.m. per acre. For 
each two-degree drop in 
temperature below 24 degrees, 
there must be an additional .02 
of an acre inch per hour so that 
a protection at 20 degrees would 
require .16 acre inches per hour 
continuous operation until a 
good ice encasement is reached. 
Of course, it is necessary for the 
grower to watch the trees for 
ice load and possible limb 
breakage, and when this point 
occurs, the system should be 
sequenced on five minutes, and 
off five minutes, ‘until the 
temperature raises to at least 28 
degrees, when the system is 
again run continuously for 
complete coverage. The ice 


must be melted off by the 
sprinklers or damage will occur 
to the bud or product. 


Heat Control 

The third advantage of a 
permanent system, either over- 
tree or under-tree, is heat 
control or crop cooling. If you 
can cause a good drift of 
moisture through the tree and 
fruit area, it is then possible to 
relieve the higher temperature 
requirements for high 
transpiration of the plant and, 
thereby, put the plant at rest 
and stop blossom and small fruit 
drop, which is due to heat. In 
these systems, whether they be 
over-tree or under-tree, they 
are started when the 
temperature reaches 90 degrees 
and continue to run until the 
temperature again drops back 
to 90 degrees. These systems, 
however, are different from 
frost control systems in that 
they can be sequenced as much 
as every fourth or fifth line of 
sprinklers for to five 


minutes. 


four 


The grower also has to realize 
that with the coming of 
mechanical harvest of all types 
(which in nut and tree crops 
means tree shaking) they must 
have a uniform maturity, and 
the only way they can achieve 
this is through a_ uniform 
application of water that is at 
frequent enough intervals to 
maintain the moisture in the 
soil between soil capacity and 
about 50 per cent of available 
moisture. Then, when they 


come in to harvest by 
mechanical methods, they can 
get a high percentage of the 
fruits or nuts. With improper 
watering, and without the 
ability to cool, they may harvest 
only 50 per cent to 60 per cent of 
the crop for the first time, and, 
of course, will have to bring the 
expensive equipment back for a 
second harvesting, which means 
a crew along with it for packing 
and-or sweeping the nuts for 
the dryers. 
Need Precision 

This, then, points to what 
growers in fruit and nut crops 
will have to do; namely, water 
more precisely than they ever 
have before in order to obtain a 
good set of fruit or nuts, and a 
continuous and uniform growth 
for uniform maturity for the 
cheapest method of harvesting. 





As I See 
Today 


W.DAMAN 
Manitoba Vegetable 
Marketing Commission 
Winnepeg, Manitoba 
Through research and tech- 
nology the past 75 years 
brought remarkable change. 
Development of better varie- 
ties and cultural techniques 
resulted in outstanding pro- 
ductivity, mechanization and 
specialization, storage and 
cooling teshniques have 
extended ma, “ing so that 
Fresh is an all season reality. 
Transportation has gone 

from ox-carts to jets. 

Selling patterns have 
evolved from a direct grow- 
er-to-consumer concept: 
“every grower a salesman’”’— 
to now when product must 
sell itself. Competition 
from brazenly advertised 
imitations threaten our in- 
dustry. The need for good 
value food items _ was 
never greater. Fresh _ fruits 
and vegetables are nutritious 
and cost less. Our industry 
must tell the world. 





Now 
get extended 
systemic 
insect control 
without 
residue 
problems! 


Whether you are growing peppers or any of 20 
other vegetable crops, you should rely on 
Cygon* 267 to provide 3-way protection! / 
Here is an insecticide that kills on contact... 


controls again as a residual on foliage... 
continues to act day after day as a weather- 
proof systemic inside the foliage. / No won- 
der growers throughout the country acclaim 
Cygon for unsurpassed control of aphids, leaf- 
hoppers, leaf miners, lygus bugs and mites at- 
tacking green, snap, lima and dry beans; 
cabbage; cauliflower; collards; en- 
dive; kale; head and leaf lettuce; mustard 
greens; peas; peppers; potatoes; spinach; 
Swiss chard; tomatoes; turnips and water- 
/ New shorter intervals make Cygon 
ideal for all-season use right up to harvest. 
And you do not need to wear special protective 
clothing when you work with it. / This season, 
tell your supplier that you want to let Cygon 
protect your vegetable profits. Before using 
any pesticide, stop and read the label. 


broccoli; 


melons. ; 


and 


“Trademark 
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This also means that in order to 
achieve near perfect water 
control, they will have to put in 
an excellent type of sprinkler 
system — either a 24-hour set 
system that can be minutely 
controlled and be able to return 
often enough to hold the soil 
moisture in its proper balance, 
or permanent sets. The 
permanent set seems to be the 
most ideal because of 
continuing labor problems and 
increased wages to the workers, 
and to offsetset the lack of 
availability and dependability in 
present day farm labor. For 
example — two men could 
handle an 800-acre block. They 
could be monthly employees 
who do other work, such as, 
foremen or supervisors. 


Vegetable Crops 


In the sprinkler irrigation of, 


vegetable crops, we have gone 
through approximately the 
same trend since the late 1930's 
and early 1940’s; namely, high 
application rates with fast 
moves to make one system 
cover a maximum amount of 
acreage, regardless of what was 
being done to the soil. Again, 
because labor was cheap and 
the knowledge of proper 
irrigation practices was lacking. 


As in the various tree crops, 
labor has again forced growers 
into longer sets, but vegetables, 
being more _ shallow-rooted, 
have gone to 12-hour sets. 


Especially in the germination 
of vegetable seeds, proper 
sprinkler irrigation came to be 
realized as very important. In 
many soils, when it rains hard, 
the soil will crust; the same 
thing happened with fast 


EVANS ORCHARD SUPPLY CO. 


A DIVISION OF AGRO-INDUSTRIES, INC. 


application, low pressure 
sprinkler systems. It soon 
became evident that it was 
necessary to apply less water 
more often to keep the soil from 
crusting and to keep the soil 
environment proper for 
germination of the vegetable 
seeds. 


The manner in which a 
vegetable crop sprinkler system 
iS operated now is to use an 
application rate of .15 acre inch 
per hour or less with a 12-hour 
set after pre-irrigation and 
seeding, then in the hot areas, 
return every day with about one- 
half inch of water, which means 
approximately a: five-hour set. 
This is in contrast to other areas 
where it is much cooler and 
humid and where it is necessary 
to return only about every three 
days after the initial irrigation 
to keep the proper upper soil 
moisture for germination. 


Portable Solid Sets 

The present trend, which will 
go into the future, in vegetable 
production, will be protable 
solid sets, which can be moved 
in at planting and either 
removed after good plant 
establishment and followed by a 
portable system, or the solid 
system can be left in for the 
duration of the crop. The two 
advantages, of course, to a solid- 
set system being left in for the 
duration of the crop is that it is 
in place and ready to operate 
for frost protection or for 
cooling. Most of the solid-set 
systems are set up on a 40-acre 
block basis and water provided 
to irrigate one-half of this area 
at one time. For germination, 


the procedure is to sprinkle on a 
20-acre block, or half of it. for 
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12 hours, then 12 hours on the 
second half, and then return 
with their short sets until the 
plants are established. This 
period of time depends upon 
the crop itself — how long it 
takes to germinate and how 
long it takes to establish itself. 

Another advantage of these 
low application rate systems, 
not only in vegetable crops but 
in all crops, the ability to 
leach salts in the soil (which are 
inherent in some soils), or to 
leach out accumulated salts that 
are in the soil by virtue of being 
in the applied water. Water 
from the Colorado River, which 
is very high in soluble salts, 
builds up in the soil to the point 
where it is toxic for the young 
plants, and they cannot grow. 

LAbor Factor 

The one thing facing the 
vegetable growers which is 
more important to them than to 
growers of any other crop, is the 
necessity of reducing thinning 
labor and the necessity of go- 
ing to mechanical harvesters. 

In order to thin with a 
minimum amount of labor, it is 
necessary to precision plant. 
Lettuce, for example, is planted 
every six inches so that when 
the plants are established, every 
other plant can be chopped out. 
with a hoe very papidly, and 
without hand thinning, which 
is very expensive. Also, crops 
have to be brought through to 
a uniform maturity, since the 
equipment that harvests such. 
crops as lettuce and tomatoes 
is very expensive and growers 
must be able to take as near 
100 per cent of the crop off in 
‘one pass as possible. Returning 


application of N 

sprinklers. Surface irrigation, 
especially where soils differ in 
texture throughout a field, will 
cause uneven germination. You 
may not have some seeds 
germinated until the third or 
fourth irrigation, which is not 
true in sprinkler irrigation. 


In the hot Imperial Valley, 
farmers germinate, leach and 
cool the upper soil all in one 
sprinkler application. It must be 
remembered that at certain 
times of the year in the Imperial 
Valley, temperatures in the 
upper inch of soil can reach as 
high as 140 degrees F., which is 
not conducive to good 
germination. 


To indicate the growth of 
sprinkler _ irrigation in 
vegetables, four years ago there 
were no sprinkler systems in the 
Imperial Valley. In 1967 there 
were 24 forty-acre solid-set 
blocks of sprinklers, which were 
moved, for example, in lettuce, 
about every four days to a new 
block. There were 10,000 acres 
of vegetables germinated and 
established by slow application 
sprinkler irrigation systems, 
which will increase every year. 
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CUT THOSE 








THE HYDRA-LADDER 


SELF PROPELLED e MANEUVERABLE 


SAFE e STABLE 


ORCHARDISTS e DEALERS 
WRITE OR CALL 816-VI 2-8065 


305 DELAWARE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. (64105) 











are easier to prune, spray and apples are easier to pick. 


Hedgerow planting (12 x 20) makes it possible for you to plant 182 Stark- 
spur Semi-Dwarfs per acre. With a 20 x 20 planting you get 108 Starkspur 7 
Semi-Dwarfs per acre. This compares with 48 standard size trees per acre 1 
planted 30 x 30. More trees per acre—and more profit. Starkspur Trees 


It’s possible to 


STARK SEMFDWARF TREES 


MORE TREES PER ACRE 
MORE PROFITS PER ACRE 


Starkspur Apple Trees Give You Quicker, Bigger, More Profitable Crops 





Ways Superior 


. Heavier production. Quicker return 
on investment. 


. 100% extra fancy color brings 
higher prices. 

. Semi-dwarfs are % regular size. 
More trees per acre. 

. Longer, more typey red and goldens. 

. Hardier wood and frost-resistant 
flowers. 

. Less pruning. Easier to spray. 
Easier to pick. 

. Hardier, sturdier seedling root stocks. 


double your production. 


Listen to a leading orchardist: “In 1961 | planted an orchard of Stark- 
rimson Semi-Dwarfs 10 x 20 feet. Now it is fully developed. The trees are 
15 feet tall and are the best, heaviest bearing and most profitable of all 
Red Delicious trees”. 


Get the full story on Stark Bro’s world famous Starkspur Semi-Dwarfs: 
®Starkrimson, Delicious, Starkspur Golden Delicious, Starkspur Red Deli- 
cious, Starkspur Earliblaze, Starkspur Lodi, Starkspur Winesap and Stark- 
spur Arkansas Black—all exclusive with the world’s largest and America’s 
oldest nurseries. 











Listen to a leader 


“Starkrimson Delicious semi-dwart spur-type trees 
have been a life saver in solving wah har- 
vesting and = ay ene ems of fruit —" The 
reatest variety since 
Stark Delicious was discovered 75 years ago. Pd 


Starkspur Semi-Dwarf Trees Per Acre 


20 x 20 108 Trees 
20 x 24 90 Trees 
12 x 20 182 Trees 


FREE CATALOG 


Just published, our 
giant new catalog that 
tells you how you can 
plant more trees per 
acre, get bigger profits 
per acre. Your copy will 
be sent to you free. 


Standard Size Plantings 
30 x 30 48 Trees 








Stark Bro’s Nurseries & Orchards Co. 
Box 9789, Louisiana, Missouri 63353 


a. §8§=86FZl a oo poe yn ge 
Catalog filled with photograp s in actual size an ivi 
color Sr Stark World Champion Apple, Peach, Pear, rs Cherry, 
Plum, Nectarine, Prune Trees, etc., including amazing New 
Fast-Profit. Twins—Starkspur ‘Golden Delicious and Stark- 
rimson Delicious Apples. 


__ Send me SPECIAL LOW COMMERCIAL PRICES. 
| Plan to Plant: Standard Fruit Trees 
Starkspur Semi-Dwarf Apple Trees 





Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 





epRe 
STARK BRO? 
World Champion Fruit Tree 
und od Landscape | t “atalog . 


1st initial 2nd initial Last Name 


Special commercial prices. an 0 tas 








P. O. State Zip 
Pe ee 
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John Bean with Historic Invention 





John Bean’s Invention 


Sparks Development of 
Diversified FMC Corp. 


Special to The Packer 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. — Little 
did anyone realize that when 
John Bean invented a 
revolutionary continuous action 
spray pump to kill off the San 
Jose *scale’’ the 
internationally diversified 
company known as FMC Corp 
had its obscure beginning 


Little did anyone know that 
when John Bean began making 
his continuous pressure pumps 
for his neightbors that the FMC 
Corp., with 22 divistons, two 
subsidiaries and a half interest 
in two other companies, would 
grow out of his tinkering 


But it all did start in 1884 with 
a man named John Bean, who 
really didn’t intend to go into 
business when he came to 
California. However, because of 
poor health, the inventive 
Michigan native moved to Los 
Gatos and settled on a 10-acre 
farm there 


Actually, John Bean was 


Mechanical Harvest Will 
Dominate Plant Breeding 


By W. LIDDELL 

Asgrow Seed Co. 
ORANGE, CONN It 
doesn't take much of a crystal 
ball to make one or two 
predictions about the future of 
vegetable varieties during the 
next 25 years. It seems almost 
certain, now. that by the time 
The Packer reaches its 100th 
anniversary the economics of 
vegetable production will have 
t reed from the supermarket 
produce counters practically all 
the fresh fruits and vegetables 
that cannot be harvested by 
machine. The exceptions will be 
few, and they will be for the 


most part high-priced luxuries. 


The trend in this direction has 
been steady for the past 15-20 
years, prompted by the rising 
cost and increasing scarcity of 
manual labor for harvesting 
This has been particularly true 
of vegetable crops grown for the 
food processing industries 
where the snap bean picker, the 
tomato harvester. and more 
recently the picking cucumber 
harvester. together with the 
mobile pea viner, sweet corn 
picker and spinach harvester 
have made it possible to harvest 
large acreages entirely by 
machine, efficiently and 
economically 


Need Uniformity 

As this trend toward 
mechanization extends into the 
fresh produce industry. we can 
look for important changes in 
the vegetable varieties grown 
for fresh market. Most crops 
will have to be harvested by non- 
selective machines. This will 
mean that the varieties will 
have to be highly uniform in 
reaching maturity. This could 
mean major changes for crops 
like tomatoes. peppers. 
members of the cabbage family. 
and vine crops, like cucumbers 
and melons, which traditionally 
have been harvested over a 
prolonged picking period. The 
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“IT’S NONSENSE... 

TO BELIEVE THAT ANYONE COULD 

2 ONE OR TWO POTATO 

TER MODELS AND SOLVE ALL 
2ROBLEMS! HERE’S WHY}#** 


| VS... 


sand sand. Soil can sure vary from one fellow’s 

@he Other. Some soils hold moisture and clod up 
more than others; some have more rocks and stones 
Bt Our crop standards if we don’t separate them out. 
At BRACO we make a full line of potato harvesters. 
Ou can be sure you are getting the one suited to your 
terrain requirements. In effect, your BRACO is 
designed and tailored specifically to your soil. 


‘Bucher ...11 years a potato grower. ..18 years designing and building 
... Now Vice President of BRACO, Inc., Braham, Minnesota. 
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See your BRACO man. He'll explain the reasons why 
all growers can expect more bruise free No. 1 
potatoes from the same acreage the BRACO way. 
CUSTOM LINE POTATO HARVESTERS 
AT STANDARD LINE PRICES 
Box 68 Braham, Minnesota 55006 + Area Code 612-396-3344 
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forced into action. James Lick, 
a noted California 
philanthropist, brought some 
fruit trees back from China, not 
knowing they bore the dreaded 
scale. Soon it spread to other 
orchards. It was found that lime 
and sulphur would rid the trees 
of the scale but there was a 
problem of applying it. And the 
scale spread from San Jose to 
threaten every fruit growing 
region in the state. 


It was typical of John Bean to 
invent a method to put a halt to 
the scale. Orchardists used hand 
spray guns to fight it, but it 
spread faster than they could 
knock it out 


John Bean purchased the only 
pump available in San Jose — a 
hand 
pump that delivered spray only 


hopelessly inadequate 


when the handle was pushed 
down, not while the handle was 
pulled back. 


Designed Pump 

So he started experimenting 
with various refinements, and 
soon succeeded in designing a 
pump with an air chamber that 
would deliver a continuous 
spray. Bean’s neighbors urged 
him to make sprayers for them, 
but he didnt have the 
equipment or place in which to 


work. Besides, he didn’t like 
coping with the details of 
business. 

Luckily, along came John 
Bean’s son-in-law, David C. 
Crummey, who lived in Sparta. 
Wis. Bean soon convinced 
Crummey to bring his family to 
California and take over the 
pump-manufacturing business, 
offering him patents and all if he 
would bring Addie, Bean’s 
daughter, to Los Gatos. At the 
time, Crummey’s son, John 
David, was 10 years old. 


During the next 10 years the 
tiny pump business struggled 
on, Crummey’s son, John, 
graduated from high school 
and matriculated to Stanford 
for a short time. But soon he 
came home in 1901 at the 
request of his father and went 
to work in the family business. 


John Bean, meanwhile, went 
to work to invent a new and 
better spray pump. One day he 
excitedly telephoned his 
grandson at the facto: 
“Johnny, I’ve got it,” he said. 
What he had was his “magic 
hand spray pump” — a big 
improvement over his previous 
pump. 


Bui John Crummey scoffed at 
his grancfather’s design of a 
vertical cylinder with a piston 
and a large coil spring. 
Crummey didn’t believe t:.at 
one could get more out of a 
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John Bean Sprayer, Bruce Wees Orchar 


spring than what is put into it. 
However, when tested. they 
were able to get 120 pounds 
of pressure compared to 80 
pounds by the nearest compe- 
titor. 


Soon John Crummey was 
selling more pumps in four 
months than his father had in 10 
years. But they ran out of 
working capital and could not 
fill the orders. Young John 
suggested incorporating. 


Incorporated in 1904 
The company was 
incorporated May 35, 1904. 
Between 1904 and 1907 John 
Crummey canvassed Oregon, 


August 1929 


Washington, Idaho and Arkan- 
sas, taking orders and starting 
spray pump agencies. 

In the meantime the factory 
had been moved to downtown 
San Jose. Down the street was 
Anderson-Barngrover, manufac- 
turers of canning and dried 
fruit processing machinery. 
Bean Spray Pump Co. was do- 
ing business at a rate of a 
little over $2 million a year 
in 1928 when Crummey deci- 
ded to put the stock on the 
market. 

“We put it on at $23 and it 
went to $27 the first day.” 
Crummey said. “I got to 
thinking that if we could 





new varieties will also have to 
be able to withstand the rough 
treatment that comes with 
mechanical harvesting and bulk 
handling 


In crops like potatoes, onions, 
spinach, and various root crops, 
liks carrots, radishes, and beets, 
which have been mechanically 
harvested for more than a 
decade, it is likely that variety 
changes will be less noticeable 
than in other species. One or 
two seed producers, however, 
are now offering hybrid carrot 
varieties, which should offer a 
higher and more uniform yield 
of marketable roots per acre, 
and it appears entirely possible 
that hybrids will replace today’s 
standard open-pollinated 
strains of Long Imperator, in 
much the same way that onion 
hybrids have now replaced most 
of the open-pollinated varieties 
used 20 years ago. 

The trend to hybrid varieties 
will also be seen in other 
species. Already several seed 
producers are offering cabbage 
hybrids. which mature with a 
high degree of uniformity. 
permitting harvest in one or at 
most two cuttings. pointing the 
way to mechanical harvesting. 

Harvester, a radically new 
type of broccoli, is being 
offered for the first time this 
season. This is a distinctive 
variety producing _ relatively 
small heads on very short, 
compact plants, adapted for 
direct-seeding at very close 
spacings in the field. Harvester 
reaches maturity with a very 
high degree of uniformity and 
appears well adapted for 
mechanical harvesting. It 
appears likely that with 
varieties like this one, growers 
will begin to handle broccoli, 
from harvest to market, in 
much the same way as they now 
handle spinach, cut by machine. 
and packaged in polyethylene 
film. 

Rough Handling 

In snap beans. tomatoes and 
cucumbers, mechanical 
harvesting for fresh market will 
depend somewhat on_ the 
development of varieties better 
adapted for the relatively rougk 
handling still characteristic ol 
the picking machines. In snap 
beans we can look for varieties 
which will produce pods that 
will detach easily from the 
plant 

In tomatoes the new varieties 
will probably have compact 
plant that produce very firm 
fruits that mature’ very 
uniformly and separate easily 
from stems. Yields per plant 
will be lower than today’s 
standard varieties used for 
green-wraps and vine-ripes, but 
profitable yields per acre will 
be maintained by closer 
spacing. Hand labor costs will 
be held low by direct-seeding in 
the field, using seed specially 
treated to give rapid. uniform 
emergence 

Peppers. too, will be mostly 
direct-seeded for mechanical 
harvesting. and already the 
plant breeders have begun to 
develop varieties that set a large 
number of fruits in good 
concentration for once-over 
harvest 

Fresh Cucumbers 

Cucumbers for fresh market 
seem ready for a break-through 
in variety development, aimed 
at better adaptation for 
mechanical harvesting. Hybrid 
varieties which have been 
developed primarily for 
processing seem to point in that 
direction These new 
gynoecious hybrids produce a 
heavy concentration of female 
blossoms and make = it 
economical to produce crops for 
once-over picking in the field 
The plants are relatively small: 


and pickle processors are 
finding that with very heavy 
planting rates their contract 
growers can make money 
harvesting only two or three 
fruits per plant. The same 
female flowering habit has 
already been found in other 
species of the cucurbit family. 
so that in another quarter of a 
century. most of the important 
vine crops. including melons 
and summer squash, will have 
been adapted through plant 
breeding. for mechanical har- 
vesting. 

The use of hybrids will 
continue to increase, as plant 
breeders and seedsmen 
continue to find ways to 
develop new types that can be 
reproduced economically on a 
large scale, using new genetic 
techniques. similar to those 
already involved in the 
production of hybrid carrots, 


onions, cucumbers, cabbage. 
and broccoli. Hybrid varieties 
will offer not only higher and 
more uniformly marketable 
yields, but also better disease 
resistance, and, even more 
important, the uniformity of 
maturity required for machine 
harvesting. 


Seed Costs 

In all these trends toward 
mechanical harvesting growers 
will find that their initial seed 
costs will probably become a 
more significant factor in their 
total crop investment, but this 
development will be more than 
compensated for by the lower 
cost for labor at harvest time. 


All these changes _ will 
probably be accomplished 
within the next decade or so. 
After that? The next step in 
varietal development — will 
probably take the direction of 


improving the nutritional value 
of all crops produced for human 
comsumption so as to provide 
the still increasing world 
population with a maximum 
food value per unit of land. 

The next generation of 
vegetable varieties will be 
evaluated not only in such 
familiar terms as bushels or 
tons per acre but also and more 
specifically in terms of pound of 
protein, vitamins, and mineral 
units per bushel or ton. Already 
some of the initial steps have 
been explored to improve the 
flavor and table quality of some 
fresh vegetables, notably the 
experimental high-sugar sweet 
corn hybrids. 

It seems highly probable that 
even before the mechanical 
harvesting revolution has been 
consolidated, we shall be seeing 
new developments in_ this 
interesting area. 


Anderson- 
would be 


combine’ with 
Barngrover, _ it 
double.” 

It wasn't long before the two 
firms merged and within a week 
the new corporation had 
acquired Sprague-Sells Corp. in 
Hoopeston, Ill.. a vegetable 
packing machine 
manufacturer. Crummey pro 
posed that the name by changed 
to Food Machinery Corp. 

Diversification 

His son-in-law banker, Paul 
Davies, came to the company as 
treasurer and it embarked on a 
broad, planned program of 
diversification, branching into 
many other fields besides food 
machinery, pumps and spray 
equipment. 

From 1929 to World War II 
there were many mergers, and 
during the second World War 
the company was_ involved 
deeply in defense operations. It 
produced the LVT. better 
known to Marines as_ the 
“Water Buffalo’’ which they 
used throughout the Pacific. 

In later years. with 
acquisition of chemical 
manufacturers, the name 
became Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp. “When we 
bought American Viscose (in 
1963). it didn’t fit into the 
name.”’ so it was changed to 
FMC Corp.. Crummey said. 

Crummey gives Davies. who 
ran the company after 1940, 
credit for conceiving the plans 
which built it into one of the 75 
largest firms in the United 
States. Davies created the plans 
for absorbing other companies 
and expanding into 33 states 
and 13 foreign countries. 
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mesa 659. 


by Asgrow 


bred to deliver when the going is tough! 


Mesa 659 has shown a consistent ability to 
make marketable heads under a wide range of 
adverse conditions on both mineral and muck- 
land soils. Good resistance to bolting and tip- 
burn on mineral soils in the Southwest. Highly 
attractive for early plantings, with good toler- 
ance to frost for fall crops on northern muck- 


land soils. 


Order now for the coming season. 


Asgrow Seed Company 
subsidiary of The Upjohn Company 
Orange, Conn. « Atlanta, Ga. * Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
San Antonio, Tex. * Tracy, Calif. 
Asgrow-Kilgore Seed Company, Plant City, Fla. 
Asgrow Seed Company International, Orange, Conn. 





Great Progress in Nursery Industry 
Since 1816 When James Hart Stark 


First Settled in Louisiana, Mo. 


By PAUL STARK, SR. 
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large, and at one time Missouri had 
the largest number of apple trees of 
any state in the union. 


Unfortunately most of those trees in 
the central west were Ben Davis, a 
poor quality apple and a weak tree. 
The growers and the nursery-men 
soon realized that they could not build 
a strong and profitable industry on 
such poor quality apples. They turned 
to better quality varieties that 
increased consumption of apples and 
sold at higher prices and brought 
bigger profits to the growers. 

About this time the Delicious apples 
was discovered. 


Delicious Apple Story 

The story of the Delicious Apple is 
well known, and it did start a new era 
in fruit growing which recognized and 
encouraged the planting of high 
quality varieties, and this was for the 
benefit of both the apple consumer 
and the apple grower. 


About 1900 when the big fruit 
plantings were starting to develop in 
the Northwest, the Delicious apple 
was being widely tested in orchards in 
that area. It proved to be particularly 
adapted to those conditions. In a 
relatively short time Delicious became 
their number one apple and sold at top 
prices on the markets of the country. 


The western fruit areas adopted 
new methods of packing their fruit for 
shipments to eastern markets. In 
apple shipments, they used largely the 
standard wooden boxes for their top 
grades because barrels were not 
suitable for their conditions. The east 
and central apple areas were still 
_using some barrels but soon shifted to 


improved 

fruit better and are more attractive to 
the apple buyers and the consumers, 
have been adopted by orchardists in 
all apple districts. 


What is true in improved fruit 
containers has also happened in all the 
orchard operations with most modern 
efficient equipment, to do the best 
possible job of ing, handling, 
storage and delivery of high quality 
fruit in top condition. 


Rapid Progress of the 


Nursery Industry 

What has been accomplished by the 
fruit growing trade with efficient 
management and modern equipment 
is being done also by the nurserymen 
along similar lines. Space is too 
limited to give details, but there have 
been vast improvements in nursery 
techniques, in propagation, growing, 
handling, merchandising and 
servicing. These improvements are 
based on careful and extensive 
scientific research and practical tests 
for confirming their advantages under 
field conditions in the nurseries and 
on their customer’s property. 


Nurserymen as a whole have 
followed a constructive attitude in 
dealing with federal, state and local 
officials, with various public groups 
and the ‘general public. You will find 
the nurserymen willing and anxious to 
help and encourage on a federal, state 
or local level, and program or 
movement to make our country more 
attractive and more useful for all our 
citizens and benefit our country as a 
whole. 


The American Association of 
Nurserymen, one of the oldest trade 
associations in the U. S., the regional 
and state nursery associations have all 
been a great influence in creating this 
constructive cooperation by the 
nurserymen. What is good for our 
country and its citizens is good for the 
nurserymen, and they are willing and 
anxious to put their shoulders to the 
wheel to actively help to accompoish 
these goals. Nurserymen are natural 
horticulturists, and they love to work 
with plants but they are also efficient, 
up-to-date businessmen producing a 
better product and giving their 
customers better service. They are 
proud of the record of their industry. 


Rapid Success of 

Golden Delicious 
The story of the discovery and 
introduction of the original Golden 
Delicious tree in 1915 is well known. It 
required planned promotion and 
cooperation between the growers and 
others interested to quickly get Gold- 
en Delicious fully appreciated. Much 
effort was made to popularize this 


Edwin Gould, Superintendent of the 
University of West Virginia 
Experimental Fruit Farm, and one of 
the best-posted authorities on bud- 
sports, was one of the speakers. The 
discovery of the Golden Delicious, he 
said, was one of the most important 
developments in apple history... ‘“‘No 
one single factor has had as great an 
impact on our industry as the 
discovery of this one variety of apple.”’ 


Improved New Varieties 
From Bud 
With all its fine characteristics, the 
original Delicious apple in some years 
did not color well and in hot, dry 
seasons at picking time the color often 
faded and reduced the grade of fruit. 


This situation emphasized the value 
of a limb bud sport discovered in New 
Jersey where the original Delicious 
did not color well in some’ seasons. 
Many professors, students, fruit 
growers and nurserymen studied 
about bud sports and were interested 
— but they did not do much about 
searching for them to improve our 
varieties and make them more 
profitable. “It took a new Jersey 
farmer-fruit grower to wake all of 
us up to the vast opportunity for 
improving trees and plants and cor- 
recting faults such as lack of color. 


This was Lewis Mood, a grower of 
Delicious apples in New Jersey, and 
he did it by making Stark Bro’s 
pay him $6,000 for a lim two inches 
thick on an old Delicious tree. That 
was the real start of the “bud sport 
era” 44 years ago. This variety 
was the Starking Delicious apple 
that became the No. 1 apple in the 
world. 


We invited horticulturists and other 
leading apple authorities to come 
personally to see the original limb 
and the young second generation trees 
in bearing. This was the first National 
Conference on Bud Sport Fruits, and 
practically every apple growing state 
was represented. Strong reports were 
later filed by practially all the state 
representatives and many enthusiastic 
reports were given verbally at the 


Git 


The next great advance in 
improvement of new varieties 
occurred in 1958, just 10 years ago, 
when the announcement was made of 


., for which Stark 
Bro’s Nurseries paid $25,000. This was 
a bud sport in several outstanding 
characteristics, of both the apple and 
the tree. The apples were practically 
100 per cent extra fancy color, much 
earlier in the season, the long typey 
shaped apples with better keeping and 
storage qualities. Spur-type trees of 
Delicious had occurred before but 
they did not become popular because 
the fruit was lighter color and not long 
shaped. However, the annual 
production per tree and per acre was 
astounding in several orchards under 
observation by _ well-known 
horticulturists for more than 35 years. 
So semi-dwarf spur-type trees had 
many years of successful commercial 
orchard production tests, and the 
orchardists knew what to expect from 
heavy young production on these semi- 
dwarf spur type Starkrimson Delicious 
trees which produced long 
shaped apples with very high color. 


Greater Production 


The semi-dwarf size tree and other 
tree characteristics of Starkrimson 
result in a great increase in production 
per acre of top grade fruit lower the 
production cost per bushel and this is 
of greatest economic value to the 
orchardists for increasing their 
profits. This year is the 10th year for 
many of the Starkrimson orchards 
planted in various parts of the United 
States and abroad. When these 
Starkrimson trees were planted 10 
years ago, Stark Bro’s stated that 
properly spaced and well cared for 
orchards of Starkrimson Delicious 
strongly fertilized for vigorous growth, 
would produce in the first 10 years 
after planting twice as many bushels 
of fruit per acre as compared to the 
same age standard trees of Red 
Delicious planted in the accepted 
spacing, about 30 x 30 feet. The spur- 
type semi-dwarf trees are planted 
much closer, depending on conditions, 
some 10 x 20 feet, 12 x 24, 20 x 20, etc. 
Recent reports from growers who 
have made these tests indicates that 
our statement about twice as many 
bushels per acre of Starkrimson in the 
first 10 years was too conservative. 
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young trees of this variety topworked 
only two and a half years but bearing 
big crops of large size apples. In 
connection with this celebration, the 
first National Conference on Spur- 
Type Semi-Dwarf Trees was held, and 
these national authorities who had 
observed for many years the big 

i of the 
original spur type Delicious Okanoma 
which lacked adequate color 
presented a splendid program on the 
best methods of production and 
orchard care, specially adapted for 
semi-dwarf spur type trees. These 
reports were published and proved to 
be of great help to the orchardists who 
had already planted or planned to 
plant spur type semi-dwarf trees. 

It is recognized by those who have 
had wide experience with spur type 
semi-dwarf apple trees that they are 
entirely different in many ways from 
standard type big trees and they need 
different special handling to get best 
results and heaviest production. 
Where this is done, the results in many 
orchards have been amazing and is 
revolutionzing orcharding in many 
areas in the U. S. and other countries. 


Survey of Results 


At this time, just 10 years after the 
introduction of Starkrimson Delicious, 
it is planned to survey the methods 
used and the results the growers have 
accomplished with spur-type trees in 
young bearing heavy production, 
higher prices per bushel and profits 
per acre. 


Cooperation of growers and others 
interested in this survey can be most 
helpful if the individual grower who 
has discovered or observed any special 
valuable features and the bearing 
records of these spur type semi-dwarf 
trees in their orchards, would write us 
so that it could be included in the 
survey. 


The results of this survey, giving the 
latest available information on the 
best methods for securing greatest 
production and greatest profits from 
these new spur-type semi-dwarf 
varieties, will be available to growers 
on request to our headquarters office 
as soon as the survey is completed. 








Open your Sprout-Nip’ savings account... 
draw sprout-free potatoes for shipment all year long. 


foe eee Sateles Ike Packer 


33 YEARS OF PROGRESS . . .tockwoon is 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE POTATO INDUSTRY. 


YESTERDAY 


“T. J. LOCKWOOD (1913-1957) 





founder and inventor, experiment- § 


ed with one of the first self-pro- 
pelled potato harvesters in America. 


TODAY— The BIG MARK 600 with hydrostatic drives, feather-touch 


controls and brute power provides top volume performance 
in the field. From California to Virginia the MARK 600 
proves its place in the potato industry. 
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Potato growers all over the country custom applicator can fog Sprout-Nip potatoes until you can get top dollar on 
look on Sprout-Nip as an investment into approved storages as soon as your sprout-free stock. Call the cus- 
in quality. They make this economical harvest cuts and bruises heal. The tom applicator listed below for a free 
sprout-inhibitor treatment a standard timely treatment guards properly inspection of your storage. Or write 
part of good potato management. For treated potatoes for up to a year. PPG Industries, Chemical Division, 
a few pennics a bushel, your local Sprout-Nip protection lets you hold One Gateway, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


TOMORROW— 


LOCKWOOD, its dealers and branches, look with hope and 
confidence toward a future that holds continued growth with 
greater benefits for the industry. 





COLORADO— Valley Bag & Chemical Co., Gene Otto, P.O. Box 109, Monte Vista, Colorado (303) 852-5982. IDAHO, 
UTAH, MONTANA—Chemical Supply Company, Warren Shillington. P.O. Box 564, Twin Falls, Idaho 83301 (208) 733-0897 
Ollice, (208) 733-2003 Home. MAINE—Treston Bubar. Monticello, Maine (207) 538-6953. EASTERN NEW YORK, IS 

EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, RHODE ISLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, CONNECTICUT—Coastal : : & 


Control, Ine.. Pred Reeve. 132 Sound Avenue, Riverhead, L.1.. New York (516) 722-3275. NORTH DAKOTA, MINNESOTA, 3 a 
WISCONSIN, bIWA, NEBRASKA, UPPER MICHIGAN—Valley Chemical Laboratories, Inc., H. Donald Piepkorn. a he AX y ” C KWO Oo D CORPORATION 
YK Woodland Drive, Fargo. North Dakota S8102 (701) 235-1658. WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN.NEW YORK, ¥ LL 

GERING, NEBRASKA 


OHIO, LOWER MICHIGAN—Heil Control, Inc... Alan Heil. P.O. Box 335, Conneaut Lake, Pennsylvania (814) 382-7285. au’ 
WASHINGTON, OREGON —Custom Chemical. Inc.. Sid Winzler. P.O. Box $47. Moses Lake. Washington (509) 765-7401. 
_ INDUSTRIES 


Finest in the field because of research’ 
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Many Advances in 
Varieties, Hybrids 


: By IVER L. JORGENSEN 
Horticulturist 


’ Northrup, King & Co. 

- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — 
Much has been done to im- 
prove vegetable varieties and 
hybrids in the last 75 years. 
Since 1884. Northrup, King & 
Co. has been active in seed 
research and development. We 
have also enjoved excellent co- 
Operation between the seed in- 
dustry. USDA and agriculture 
experiment stations in the 
development of new varieties 
and hybrids 


In 1922, Northrup. King & Co 
started breeding sweet corn. 
This was the first step in hybrid 
sweet corn production. Times 
change. Earlier. most of the 
quality sweet corns had eight 
row ears with wide kernels. 
Todav, sweet corn usually has 
16 to 20 row ears. and deep 
narrow kernels for greater 
recovery, better taste quality 
and field holding quality. The 
introduction of sweet corn 
machine harvesting in the late 
1940's necessitated 
development of hybrids with 
fewer suckers 


The development of hvbrids 
is accomplished by inbreeding 
and selfing lines to get 
uniformity. The pollen from a 
plant is placed on the silk. and 
this is done by bagging so no 
foreign pollen comes on to the 
silk. The selfing is carried on for 
8 to 12 generations. The inbreds 
are developed and crossed with 
other inbreds and the resulting 
cross is a hybrid. Only the 
fewest of these combinations 
result in a superior hybrid 


By actually making test 
crosses. and through experience 
of plant breeders we are able to 
predict good combinations. Ever 
then. the potential hybrid may 
look good on paper but not in 
reality. The new combinations 
are tested for a number of vears 
on our research farm before 
being tested in other locations 
and finally introduced 


Sweet Corn. NK 199 and NK 
195 were developed for yield. 
process quality. recovery. 
picking characteristics. we have 
also had request for sweet corn 
tolerance to birds and a hybrid 
developed in this class is 
Defender. For early corns. NK 
51036 and Sugar King and more 
recently. Experimental 5843 
and Imperial have been 
introduced. Next vear. a new 
experimental corn to be 


distributed for early harvest is 
Experimental 6618. This is 
mentioned to indicate progress 
in working toward desired goals 
and improved hybrids for 
processing including higher 
yields. more insect and disease 
tolerance and improved edible 
quality. 
Bush Beans 

There have been many 
changes in bush beans. White 
seeded bush types were 
developed. Tendercrop was 
released in 1958. It was bred by 
Dr. William Zaumeyer of the 
USDA. and is an outstanding 
variety ‘and is widely adapted 
for freezing. It has also served 
as a fine parent. Beans,. unlike 
sweet corn. is a self-pollinated 
crop. A cross is made by 
transferring pollen from a male 
line to a female line. These 
crosses are selfed for 8 to 12 
generations. and then a single 
plant is selected. and 
introduced as a new variety. 
Here again. only a few are 
superior to existing varieties 
Varieties today have ‘ess fiber 
and slower seed development 
than varieties of 50 years. 


Today. varieties like Green 
Isle have concentrated time of 
set. erect plant. white seed and 
yield a high per cent of pods 
four sieve and under. For 
starting the processing plant 
early. and early variety Harvest 
King was developed. We are 
also in the process of releasing a 
new early Blue Lake type bean 
with bush habit and process 
quality similar to the Pole Blue 
Lake type. and this variety has 
been named Salem 


Cabbage 

Tolerance to cabbage vellows 
was obtained about 1900 by 
work in Wisconsin. A number of 
varieties were developed. and 
the tolerance to _ yellows 
improved from a multigenic 
character to a single gene type 
tolerance. This is better for 
tolerance and more efficient to 
use in breeding. 


More recently hybrid cabbage 
has come into the picture. The 
concept of hybrid cabbage by 
the use of self-incompatibility 
was started in the 1930's. This 
involves the use of lines that are 
not self-pollinated (pollen from 
one plant in the line will not 
cause seed to develop on other 
plants in the same line). 
However. this type of line can 
be crossed with lines that will 
produce seed when pollen is 


Mono King Explorer 


HERE’S WHAT WE SELECT FOR 
IN NK’S IMPERATOR 








transferred, this seed of the 
cross of the two inbred lines 
results in a cabbage hybrid and 
here again many crosses or 
hybrids are made and only the 
superior hybrids are the ones to 
be released. 


We are merchandising several 
hybrid cabbages. such as Rio 
Verde, Kleen Cut, and an 
outstanding new experimental 
Hybrid, 904. will be tested in a 
limited way in 1968. Many more 
new hybrids are _ being 
developed. 


Beets 

Beets have gone through 
many changes in the last 75 
years resulting in improved 
color. smaller tap roots, 
smoother shoulder. smaller 
crown Ruby Queen was 
introduced in 1958 as an 
improved processing beet. In 
addition to root quality the bulb 
does hold its shape better when 
crowded than previous 
varieties. It keeps its round 
shape better and gives a higher 
recovery 


In 1964, Northrup, King & Co 
introduced monogerm beets 
The first commercial variety 
was named Mono King 
Explorer. The monogerm 
character was transferred frora 
sugar beet to red beet by 
bleeding. This permits precision 
spacing of the seed for uniform 
size and development. 


Carrots 
Royal Chantenay carrot was 
introduced in 1952. This variety 
was developed to have more 
recovery through smoothness or 
root. 


More recently, we _ have 
introduced Exp. 1958 Carrot 
which has a_ root length 
intermediate between Royal 
Chantenay and Red Cored 
Chantenay. Considerable work 
is being done on_ the 
development of hybrid carrot to 
get uniformity of root shape and 
improved color. 


Cucumbers 

Cucumber is an exciting crop 
with many changes. Much 
smprovement has been made in 
disease tolerance and hybrid 
production. In 1953, Wisconsin 
SMR 6 was released by Dr. 
J. C. Walker, University of Wis- 
consin. This gave tolerance to 
spot rot, a very serious diss 
ease at that time.In 1955, Wis- 
consin SMR 12 was released 
and incorporated spot rot as 
well as mosaic tolerance into 
one line. This was followed by 
Wisconsin SMR 15 and Wiscon- 
sin SMR 18 that have improved 
quality over the SMR 12. 

In 1962, hybrid Spartan Dawn 
was released by Dr. C. E. 
Peterson, Michigan State 
University. This is produced by 
using a gynoecious line as 
female or seed parent. Many 
hybrids have been released 
since then including NK 805. 
Pic-Nik. Snappy. Faison 
Michigan State is also releasing 
a new hybrid for a limited 
distribution in 1969 and this has 
been named Spartan Progress 


We have come a long way 
from field roguing of crops as a 
means of maintaining stocks tu 
single-plant selections for 
improved type. to control 
crosses for incorporating 
qualities from two different 
lines or varieties and the 
development of F1_ hybrids 
giving hybrid vigor and 
uniformity. Much is being done 
incorporating disease tolerance. 
As one disease is conquered 
new ones become more preva- 
lent. With increase knowledge 
in disease tolerance, there is 
an ever increasing amount of 
work being done by commer- 
cial seedsmen and USDA as 
well as state agriculture sta- 
tion workers. The cooperation 
between these two groups will 
give greater recovery. im- 
proved quality, more disease 
tolerance which can be sum- 
med up with the saving ‘Get 
More From Every Acre’’. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


or begins in the field to more effectively serve the needs 
of the hundreds of retail food stores it serves throughout the central 
United States, Super Valu recently established facilities for field 
inspection and buying of produce. With offices in Salinas and Fresno, 
California, the Super Valu staff of experts has as its goal the selection 
of top quality lettuce, mixed vegetables, grapes, deciduous fruit and 
cantaloupe . .. to mention the major items. Working closely with grow- 
ers and shippers, the staff also works to insure that the quality image 
associated with Western produce is maintained in all of the affiliated 
stores serviced by Super Valu. Super Valu’s massive produce buying 
on behalf of its retailers represents a considerable portion of the market 
action in the West. . . and the “quality control in the field” it is now 
engaged in will benefit everyone serving the Super Valu system... 


but, most importantly, the millions of shoppers in Super 


Valu retail food stores. 


There are more than 1600 retail food 


food stores served by Super Valu Stores, 


Inc. and its affiliated wholesale food firms. 


These stores are located in 18 central states and 


‘ together surpassed one billion dollars in retail 


sales last year. 
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SELECTED FOR MEDIUM LENGTH 


TOPS, STRONGLY ATTACHED 





SELECTED FOR DEEP 
ORANGE COLOR 


a 





SELECTED FOR SMOOTH, 
SLIGHTLY ROUNDED SHOULDER 





SELECTED FOR SMOOTH SKIN 








SELECTED FOR 9”-10” ROOTS 


THAT ARE 144"-14%4" IN 
DIAMETER AT SHOULDER 





SELECTED FOR UNIFORM 
ORANGE INTERIOR COLOR 
AND FINE GRAINED FLESH 


SELECTED FOR ROUNDED POINT 





SELECTED FOR STRAIGHT, 
SOMEWHAT PARALLEL SIDES 
GRADUALLY TAPERED TO BASE 














408 IS SELECTED FOR YIELD 
AND RECOVERY 


THAT’S HOW NK SELECTS 408 
AND WHY YOU SHOULD TOO! 











NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


1500 JACKSON ST. NW. €, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 55413 





Harold Mosher from Super Valu’s 
Fresno office inspects fruit 
at Wawona Ranch in Clovis. 
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Packing & Packaging 


YESTERDAY/ TODAY/TOMORROW 


PACKAGED PRODUCE 


Editor’s Note: In this 75th Anniversary Issue the Packer outlines to its read- 
ers in this section, Commodity-By-Commodity, not only what has happened 
te what they can expect in the packaging of the top commodities in the 
uture. 


We asked leaders of the packaging industry questions and you will find the results of our inquiries in this 
section. We separated the information on certain commodities and it appears under the heading of the 
commodity in this section. On this page there is an example of the style carried throughout this secti 


The Packer wants to especially acknowledge the splendid work of D.R. (Don) Stokes, Transportation re- 
search Branch (Packaging and Containers Group), USDA, Hyattsville, Maryland. For other outstanding 
material on packing and packaging, special tribute should be paid to the Produce Packaging and Market- 
ing Association for their cooperation and contributions. 


PACKAGED PRODUCE — APRICOTS 


These are still not prepackaged to any extent except in retail stores 
where they are trayed and over-wrapped with film. Apricots have been 
prepackaged in window cartons. Window cartons protect the apricots from 
bruising but the greater cost for labor to prepackage them and the higher 
cost of packaging materials have been limiting factors. This is probably 
also true for fresh California plums and nectarines. Apricots, as well as 
other soft fruits need protective packaging. Some way must be found to 
package soft fruits efficiently in a way that will improve their sales ap- 
pearance and permit delivery of more flavorful and riper fruit to the 
consumer. 








CAN YOU NAME THEM? The picture (below) is of the first annual banquet 


of the Produce Packaging Association held in 
Columbus, Ohio in 1951. For the person who identifies the most people correctly in the audience The 
Packer will send a complimentary lifetime subscription. The picture will be rerun with the identifications 
in The Packer’s Annual packaging Issue, September 29, 1968. To get you started here are those seated at 
the head table: (I. to r.) - Hans Hansen, Jr., Grey, Maine; C.W. Marvin, San Antonio, Texas; George Mc- 
Cargar, Chicago, Illinois; Glendon W. Suppel, Depew, New York; W. Lee Duvall, Baltimore, Maryland; 
J.A. Anglada, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; John M. Baer, Hagerstown, Maryland; Paul B. Dickman, Rus- 
kin, Florida; Dr. Charles W. Hauck, Washington, D.C.; Howard Ruetenik, Orwell, Ohio; Albert Allen, 
a eeenmeen Delaware; R.D.Handley, New York City, New York; Ralph L. David, New York City, 

ew York. 


Hirst Pommanl H anquer 
Produce Prepackaquag Association 
Columbus Ohic 
Sear 4198) 
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INDEX TO PACKING AND PACKAGING ADVERTISERS 


ABER BOX & BASKET FACTORY FMC CORPORATION - RIVERSIDE DIVISION KIPERS PACKAGING EQUIPMENT, INC. RED'S PACKAGE 


: Riverside, California Fairport, New York 2,6,8,10,12, 15 Milton, New York 
Jacksonville, Texas 


A. REICH & SONS 


PANY, INC. 
BEMIS COMPANY, INC FMC CORPORATION - FLORIDA DIVISION H.H. MINK CO., INC. Kansas City, Missouri 


Minneapolis, Minnesota Lakeland, Florida ‘Rochester, New York 
J.C. BROCK CORPORATION TROYER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
isle tee Melk... . . FIBREBOARD CORPORATION OLINKRAFT, INC., Smithville, Ohio 

"San Francisco, California West Monroe, Lovisiona UNION CAMP CORPORATION 
New York, New York 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


New York, New York 
aia lange tieg FRESH VEGETABLE PACKAGE CO., INC. PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY aaiiesgialiiaiiia 
THOMAS COLACE CO. Denver, Colorado ‘East Longmeadow, Massachusetts ; 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Memphis, Tennessee 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Baltimore, Maryland Newark, Delaware San Francisco, California . . 
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What’s The State of 
Produce Packaging Today? 


Chandler V. Copps 


What's the state of produce 
packaging today? What are 
the prospects for tomorrow? 
Take a few minutes to pore 
over this short quiz. It may 
give you a clue. 

1. The idea of produce 

packaging benefits: 

A.( The consumer 

b.) The retailer 
2. The economics of pro- 
duce packaging favor 

a.) The consumer 

b.) The packager 

c.) The packaging ma- 

terial supplier 

3. Best place to package 

produce is: 

a.) In the store 

b.) in a central ware- 
house 

c.) At the terminal 

d.) At shipping point 

4. All retailing firms: 

A. Will eventually all 
sell packaged Produce 

b.) Will eventually dis- 
continue Packaged 
Produce 

c.) There will always be 
a difference in retail 
presentation, bulk ver- 
sus packaged 

5. Packaging 

a.) Increases a consum- 
er’s selection 

b.) Decreases a consum- 
er’s selection 

c.) Opens up new ave- 
nues of variety 

6. The future of packaging 

depends on: 

a.) Controlled Atmos- 
phere 
b.) Better 

materials 
c.) Market research 


packaging 


There is no “key” on another 
page to give the correct answer. 


Who you are and what your 
interests are determine the 
answer you might choose. A 
cross section of industry 
representation would find all of 
the answers checked. Perhaps 
the correct conclusion is that 
the state of produce packaging 
today is Multiple Choice. 


Some Answers 


I answer as follows: 

Questions one and two are 
easily related. The prime factor 
in packaging is economics. 
There are consumer benefits 
such as sanitation, ease of 
shopping. better quality 
because of less handling. etc. 


In our firm, we can retail 
packaged produce at lower 
prices to the consumers than 
bulk produce. It costs more 
money to operate a_ bulk 
department than one that is 
packaged. We find that produce 
departments doing less than 
$4,000 per week retail produce 
volume cannot compete with 
packaged departments in labor 
costs. In this area we find low 
volume departments in bulk 
produce with labor costs 
between 12 to 14 per cent of 
produce sales. Packaged 
departments are operating at 8 
per cent. In larger volume 
stores. labor figures are running 
at 6 to 7% per cent of retail 
produce sales. These figures are 
based on partially centralized 
ipackaging — primarily high 
volume sale or promotional 
items. 


At the present time, 
projections are being drawn on 
higher volume stores to a 3 to 4 
per cent labor cost. These 
figures are based on a 
completely pre-store packaged 
program. 


These savings can be applied 
to profits, to increased 
promotion activity of both. 


Keyed to Quality, Economics 


The Best Place to Package 
Produce should be keyed to 
quality and economics. The first 
consideration in locating a 
packaging source is the result- 
ant condition of merchandise 
offered for retail sale. All too 
often, shipping point packages 
“can't make it’’ properly to 
the retail display. Product life 
in the consumers home has got 
it is not. Packaging services at 
shipping point are often higher 
than we can ‘‘do it ourselves” 
which force this packaging to 
be done in a central warehouse 
location. ‘‘One way" shipping 
container expense can be eli- 
minated by the use of a return- 
able container at a central 
warehouse location. 


Terminal packaging facilities 
that are sophisticated and com- 
plete are the answer to all 
retailers who want to supply 
prestore packed produce with 
some exceptions. 


Large chains can easily dupli- 
cate terminal packer facilities 
in efficiency of labor and mach- 
inery sophistication. They can 
package cheaper by elimina- 
ting the terminal profits. 


With this exception, terminal 
packers can supply packaged 
produce to retailers cheaper 
than they do it themselves. 
Our own firm does its own 
packaging as there are no 
terminal packers in our area 
that can properly supply us. 
When this situation changes and 
we switch to a terminal sup- 
plier, we'll have no great loss 
in machinery costs as we pre- 
sently use equipment that, 
while adequate, is not high cost 
machinery. 


Except for re-wraps we are 
opposed to instore packaging. It 
is inefficient and it wastes ta- 
lent. We find too much manage- 
ment talent spending 10 per 
cent of their time managing 
and 90 per cent in production. 
Pre-store packaging can re- 
verse this ratio. 


Transition Problem 

The transition from in-store 
to pre-store packaging presents 
its biggest problem in labor 
allocation. Parkinson's law that 
says ‘‘labor expands to meet the 
time allocated to it” is a bug 
that requires close attention. 
Simply stated, produce retailers 
that used to spend 10 minutes 
wrapping and displaying a 
carton of lettuce, now spend 10 
minutes only displaying the 
lettuce as it comes to the store 
wrapped. In many instances 
this is not even an exaggeration. 
However, with a stop watch and 
a computer ‘‘we_ shall 
overcome.” 


All retailing firms will 
eventually sell packaged 
produce. I personally prefer the 
beauty of a bulk presentation of 
produce. However, the 
economics of packing will, in 
time, force packaged selling. 
Further convenience in produce 
will, of necessity, have to be 
conveyed in packaged form. 


In completely non-packaged 
areas. the firm to initially gain a 
foothold in packaged produce 
sales will have a decided 
economic advantage over its 
competition 





RICHARD CAREY, manager of the Long Island Produce Co.,Ag- 


way. Inc 


shippers, purchases five Bok 


Riverhead, New York, potato and onion packers and 
NM eic;',-O-NM cs be-ause of 
shortage of labor on the Island and to save costs. 


the 


( Advertisement) 





CHANDLER V. (CHAN) 
COPPS, vice-president of pro- 
duce operations, Copps Dis- 
tributing Co., Stevens Point, 
Wis., is one of the dynamic 
young executives in the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry. 
Requests for his appearance 
for speaking engagements 
are too numerous for him to 
fulfill and also carry out his 





Our firm is a completely 
packaged produce operation. 
We do business in an area 
where competition operates 
primarily in packaged form. On 
occasion we have changed a 
store to bulk selling. The 
appearance of the department 
drew many consumer ‘“‘oh’s’’ 
and ‘‘ahs’’ but not much of an 
increase in their purchases. 
There is little effect in the 
amount of sales dollars between 
either method of operation in 
our opinion. 


Consumer Choice 


What about consumer 
selection and variety? When 
converting to bulk from a 
packaged form of sales 
presentation there was an 
increase in the number of 
customers buying produce. 
There was also a decrease in the 
per customer purchase of 
produce. The net effect was 
about the same in total sales. 


This gave us an insight into 
the variety of package sizes we 
offered the consumer. We were 
not offering our customers 
enough variety and 
consequently were losing sales. 


Packaging simply cannot 
offer the consumer the variety 
of selection that bulk can. 
However, packaged produce 
can be offered in enough variety 
of sizes to reasonably satisfy any 
customer. Unfortunately we 
don’t have the advantage the 
meat people had when they 
went to packaging. That change 
actually increased’ the 
consumers’ selection. The 
housewives clamored against 
packaged meats. What they 
really meant was that they 
missed the service. Ask any 
butcher. 


The produce industry can 
literally see itself mirrored in 
the transition the meat industry 
went through when they 
changed to. self-service 
operations. The idea of going 
back to service meat is 
unthinkable today. There aren’t 
enough trained meat cutters 
available and the labor cost is 
prohibitive. The fact is that 
meat is being put on the 
nation’s dinner table today for 
less cost because of the 
efficiencies of packaging. 


New Ways of Variety 


New avenues of variety are a 
possibility through packaging 
today. Vegetable items that are 
prepared or made ready to boil 
or fry are a distinct possibility. 
They are a necessity if we are 
ever to consider opening the 
door to mass institutional 
business. 


The expansion of salad 
vegetable sales is a_ great 
possibility in prepared packed 
form 


Very few women put together 
an honest-to-goodness tossed 
salad today. It’s not that they 
don’t know how. but they won’t 
spend the money for it. 

Go to the retail store and buy 


(Continued on Page 3) 


work with the 60 retail 
stores Copps serves. Among 
this group are their company- 
owned Dairy State Markets. 
Copps has served as direct- 
or for many industry associa- 
tions and is presently first 
vice-president of the  Pro- 
duce Packaging and Market- 
ing Association. 





Copps Says 
Packaging Has 
A Future 


By the weight of quantitative 
evidence alone, packaging has a 
future as a marketing tool of 
fresh fruits and vegetables no 
one can deny. 

The greatest present value of 
packaging is unquestionably 
economics. The greatest future 
value lies in enticing the 
consumer to buy because of 
increased variety, packaging’s 
ability to educate the consumer 
on use and preparation and in 
package design to convey both 
of the former two elements to 
the consumer in elegance and 


style. 





“The First National stores 
Started a 
operation in Boston, Hartford 
and White Plains in 1935; this 
was later discontinued due to 
the lack of self-service in their 
stores at that time. Idaho 
potatoes were packaged in 5-, 10- 
and 15-pound bags in 1935 and 
1937 Maine growers started a 
“Super Spuds’’ program with 


prepackaging. 


Cross Suggests Packaging 
Suppliers Do Complete Job 


NEW YORK — “More than 
half of the $30 billion spent for 
packaging today goes into 
packaging materials. As a result 
new product manufacturers 
must seek more than quick 
delivery or lower prices for 
their dollars. 

“Now the manufacturer or 
processor of a new product 
wants a materials supplier who 
can undertake responsibility for 
total packaging materials. 
equipment. design. research. 
test packaging.” 

This statement was made May 
9 by Wilson W. Cross. vice 
president of Riegel Paper 
Corporation and_ general 
manager of its Packaging 
division at the National 
Packaging Exposition in the 
New York Coliseum. 

“Increasingly. the packaging 
supplier must be prepared to 
undertake for a new product the 
task of designing the structure 
and graphics of the package. 
engineering the packaging 
machinery. assist in_ test 
marketing the product. and 
training his customers 
emplovees to operate the 
machinery.” Cross said. 

Advantages 

He said this total packaging 
concept offers the processor six 
main advantages: 

1. Limits risk of premature 
disclosure of new products. 

2. One source of 
responsibility for packaging 
problems. 

3. The opportunity to 
postpone and_ pre-evaluate 
capital investment in packaging 
equipment for new products. 

4. Package design and 
machinery can be thoroughly 
tested before packaging 
operations begin in product 
manufacturers’ plant. 

5. Product manufacturers get 
coordinated expert talent in all 
phases of package development. 

6. Packaging suppliers are 
constantly developing new 
materials. techniques and 
machinery to handle future 
packaging problems. 


Failures and Costs 

Today. about six out of every 
10 new-product introductions 
are failures. On top of this. an 
average of $500.000 in pilot 
production and facilities must 
be used to introduce these new 
products. By going to the total 
packaging supplier. the 
processor can reduce capital 
risk during the testing stages. 

Cross said. ‘Riegel packaging 
service centers will contract for 
a fee to package test-market 
quantities of a new product. 


ABE DENHOLTZ 
Long Island Cauliflower Distributors, Inc. 
Riverhead, L. I.. New York 
The fresh produce industry is rapidly coming of age...is 


becoming more _ sophisticated 


ods,... machines. 


in management...meth- 


Modern methodology beginning with plant breeding for 
yield, uniformity, and quality, coupled with packing-shed 
mechanization and quality control. is making for operational 


efficiency. 
Rapid 


transportation today encompasses advanced 


techniques in refrigeration as well as palletizing and 


containerization. 


Careful grading at source including rigid inspection. pre- 
cooling with decay inhibitors. and eye appeal convenience 
packaging indicates the awareness and recognition of 
consumer requirements and preference. 

Aware that good quality produce is its own best salesman. 
the produce industry. by promotions that stress flavor and 
freshness and attractive displays at retail. is at long last 
meeting the challenge of processed foods 


or blending ingredients to the 
customer's formulation before 
packaging. In the process. 
package structure and design 
can be tested. machinery 
“debugged.” engineering or 
maintenance personnel trained. 
and distribution made — all 
without major capital 
commitment to _ packaging 
machinery." 

If the product is a run-away 
success. Cross said. a processor 
“can call further on Riegel 
service centers to supply 
emergency packaging runs. The 
same facilities can provide 
sampling program for special 
advertising or promotional 
programs without disruption of 
regular manufacturing 
schedules. 

“In this way. the packaging 
job is given to one source and it 
is the one that can come up with 
the answers.’ Cross continued 

Range of Services 

“While products are in test 
marketing. the total packaging 
supplier can refine equipment 
design for the processor. work 
out any production-line 
problems. and even train the 
processor's employees to run 
the equipment. When a new 
line is installed in the 
processor's plant. it is ready for 
a ‘turn-key’ start of regular 
production runs."’ Cross said. 

“Under the total packaging 
approach. the packaging 
supplier has a team of top men 
who are experts in all the 
specialized phases of packaging. 
The solution of marketing. 
merchandising or distribution 
problems through packaging is a 
way of life to them. They can 
design the package and the 
machinery as a system. and 
their know-how enables them to 
do it economically.” Cross said. 

Two new types of packaging 
systems are being developed by 
Riegel. Cross said. 

“One example is the Expresso 
linerless carton system.” he 
said. “This package. with its 
plastic or coated-paper safety 
shield at both ends. is a single- 
wall sift-proof. and infestation- 
proof unit. It has _ been 
successfully used for packaging 
dry products. Now the system is 
under active test for packaging 
liquid-type products such as 
frozen orange-juice concentrate 
and frozen berries. 

“A second system under 
development is the Bartelt- 
Hassia thermoforming and 
cartoning linc. It will gain its 
greatest use in the drug and 
individualserving food field. 


Bartelt-Hassia uses a web ol 
clear polyvinyl chloride on 
similar plastic which is 
thermoformed on the machine. 
The thermoformed PVC is then 
filled with product 
automatically and the entire 
structure heatsealed to a foil 
lidding material.’’ Cross 
asserted. 
Each A Specialist 

“This total packaging concept 
allows the processor to 
concentrate on his new 
products. where he is an expert. 
The packaging supplier 
supplements the processor's 
efforts through the expertise he 
possesses. "’ 

Cross said, “this concept is 
changing the packaging industry 
from a supplier to a service 
industry. By taking advantage of 
total packaging. the processor 
can increase his marketing 
efficiency and better utilize 


Don Stokes 





capital investment. He can go 
into market testing without 
investing time and money in 
present production facilities or 
equipment. When the package 
and equipment does go into his 
plant. it is readv for regular 
production runs.” 





APPLES 


top. 


proves to be more costly. 





Packaged Produce 


The first major consumer package used for fresh apples 
was the purple mesh bag. This was widely used in the East 
until polyethelene bags became available. In the late 1940's 
the O’Brien window carton was used for apples, espeically 
the McIntosh in the northeast states; also some Washington 
state shippers used the O’Brien window carton. It was 
generally considered as an excellent package for protecting 
the apples. Chipboard trays of various types were also used 
in the late 1940's. Some held only a single row of apples and 
others were designed to hold single layers which were over- 
wranned with transparent film. 

Both Acme Markets, Inc. (formerly American Stores 
Company) and the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
(A & P Co.) prepackaged apples in trays over-wrapped with 
cellophane in the middle 1940's. USDA began experimenting 
with prepackaging of apples in film bags in Washington state 
in the late 1940’s. Cellophane was not durable enough. Later 
we tried Pliofilm. This gave good visibility to the apples. but 
it could not compete successfully with polyethelene bags 
when they became widely available around 1950. 

The Polyethelene bag is now the predominate consumer 
package used for fresh apples. Shrink-tilm over-wrapped 
trays is probably the next most important consumer package 
used for apples. In Washington state and in New England the 
shrink-film over-wrapped trays usually contain one layer of 
apples. In Michigan they are usually packaged in the shape of 
a pyramid — two rows in the bottom layer with one row on 


Prepackaging helps to promote larger unit sales of apples. 
Moisture-proof packaging helps retain the crispness of the 
apples. Shrink-film over-wrapping of apples prevents them 
from jostling about in the packages and prevents bruising. I 
believe as time goes on the importance of delivering a bruise- 
free package of apples to the consumer will become 
increasingly important; therefore. apple prepackaging is 
here to stay, is likely to expand, and the expansion is likely to 
be in some form of a more protective package even if it 











3 IN 1 POLY BAG 


PERFORMANCE 


Twin Print 
Multi-Vent 


Wicket Pack 


Poly Bags 


In addition to our Twin Print, Multi-Vent poly 
bags, we have added the new feature of a 
Wicket pack for automatic bag loading on all 
Baker Weigh-O-Matic machines. 


This 3 in 1 poly bag offers the full program 
for product merchandising, air ventilation 
and automatic packaging. Your dollars are 
better saved with our 3 in 1 poly bag. 
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Packaging Improvements 
Have Improved Marketing 


(Addressing the Packaging 
Seminar for Agriculture held at 
Michigan State University at 
East Lansing. Mich.. in March 
of this vear. Don Stokes. of the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural 
Research Service. described 
how “better 
helped to make the United 
States marketing system the 
most efficient in the world. and 
how it can help in the future.” 
Mr. Stokes’ talk on that occasion 
follows. — The Editor) 


By DONALD R. STOKES 

Many vears ago consumers 
bought their fresh fruits and 
vegetables direct from farmers. 
But farmers began to specialize 
and to ship their products to 
large consuming centers. 
Gradually. our intricate 
marketing system evolved. 
Packaging played a vital role in 
the development of this svstem. 


“At one time three-fourths of 
the people in this country were 
engaged in food production and 
their standard of living was low. 
Now. one farmer in the United 
States can produce enough to 
feed himself and 40 other 
people... The hourly earnings of 
labor engaged in_ food 


packaging has. 





International 
Packaging Fair 


GERMANY 


DUSSELDORF. WEST 
INTERPACK — 5th 
International Fair for packaging 


The 


machinery. packaging materials 
and confectionery machinery. 
will be held in Dusseldorf Mav 
10 to 16. 1969. 


INTERPACK presents the 
opportunitv for European and 
overseas firms to display 
packaging machinery. tools and 
mechanical accessories. 
packaging materials and 
equipment. 


The 5th INTERPACK will 
show new _ developments in 
packaging and possibilities of 
application based on experience 
and demonstrated in a special 
exhibition organized bv the 
competition). 


Other participants include the 
Beratungsstelle fur *‘Seemassige 
Verpackung” (advisorv board 
for “seaworthy packing) 


The whole organization. 
technique and advertising are 
carried out by the Dusseldorfer 
Messegesellschaft mbH 
NOWEA 





What's The 
State Of 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the ingredients. Head lettuce. 
romaine. bibb or Boston 
lettuce. escarole. endive and 
watercress. Add up the price of 
these ingredients for a real 
tossed salad. Calculate the 
waste when she has made the 
salad for three or four people. 
This in itself should add up to 
quite an opportunity for a 
packaged item available in a 
two or three serving package. 
Duplicate this procedure for 
institutional accounts and it’s 
quite a piece of new business 
available. 


Our avenues of variety are not 
unlimited, but they are 
manifold. It’s going to take 
creative packaging, research 
and marketing effort to get 
them on the retail shelves 


The Future of the produce 
industry and produce packaging 
as a tool of marketing within 
the industry is_ presently 
dependent on_ thorough 
marketing research. We all have 
ideas on what should be done to 
improve our industry, but not 
enough faith in the next man’s 
ideas. 


Professional Analysis 


Professional marketing 
people can analyze the produce 
industry and the market 
potential for it. This research 
must be done by people we, as 
an industry, will have faith in. 
Their findings can orient and 
direct our, ‘‘on the firing line,”’ 
marketing activities to 
purposeful results and help us 
eliminate going off on tangents 
which waste too much effort. 


Package research, improved 
package design, knowledge of 
consumer wants and how to 
motivate consumers must be 
determined by people who are 
capable in these fields alone. 


It will help us go after 
markets that are available to us 
rather than try and save those 
that are forever lost. 


marketing have more than 
doubled in the past 20 vears. vet 
the total number of persons 
engaged in food marketing has 
increased less than one-third 
since 1940. and the hours per 
week have decreased. 
Obviously, the efficiency of food 
marketing is rapidly increasing. 
Under our competitive system. 
when better ways of doing 
something are developed they 
are widely adopted. If it were 
not for the improvements made 
in the past 15 vears in the 
efficiency of handling food 
between farmers and 
consumers, the food bill of this 
nation would be $10 billion per 
year greater than it is. (Quoted 
ftom “Our Most Fundamental 
Success" by W. C. Crow. 
Director, T&FRD. ARS. 
USDA.) 


I should like to show you how 
better packaging has helped to 
make our marketing system the 
most efficient system in the 
world and how it can help in the 
future. 


Packaging Helps Develop New 
Markets 

Packaging and refrigeration 
have helped to open up vear- 
round markets for our highly 
perishable fruits and vegetables 
both here in the U.S. and 
abroad. 


We expect further 
improvements in our consumer 
packages and_ shipping 
containers will help us expand 
our present foreign markets. 
Packages that are more 
attractive or cheaper to use will 
improve our competitive 
position in relation to other 
exporting countries. 


Only last November our 
Foreign Agricultural Service 
Administrator. R. A. Ioanes. 
said. “This vear we _ are 
realizing. perhaps more than 
ever before that we don’t have 
any special hold on the world 
market. Importing companies 
have some new sources of 
supply. We are facing stronger 
competition.” 


Through research we have 
improved the production of 
fruits and vegetables. And we 
have released the results of that 
research for use all over the 
world. Now. many competing 
countries can produce high 
quality products. Many 
countries. such as the citrus- 
producing countries around the 
Mediterranean Sea. are closer 
to European markets than we 
are. This means we will have to 
make our marketing system 
more efficient and package our 
products better if we want to 
hold our foreign markets. 


We should not be complacent 
about our excellent progress in 
expanding our domestic 
markets by better packaging. 
We should search for new 
opportunities to expand our 
markets here at home by more 
imaginative packaging. #or 
example. we are working with 
Florida citrus packers in 
exploring the market _for 
packaged ready-to-serve peeled 
oranges and grapefruit halves. I 
wonder how many more 
oranges our children would eat 
— at home and in school:.if 
oranges were conveniently 
peeled and attractively 
packaged. And I wonder how 
many more oranges we adults 
would eat at home or in public 
eating places such as restaurants 
or vending machineservices 
canteens. Thin skinned. oranges 
such as Tangelos and Honev 
Murcotts look most attrattive 
after they have been peeled and 
properly packaged 


Packaged and ready-to-serve 
grapefruit halves may expand 
the market for fresh grapefruit 
It takes time to cut a grapefruit 
in half. trim the flesh from the 
rind. and separate the segments 
from the radial membranes. 
How large a new market could 
be developed for ready-to-serve 
grapefruit in hotels. restaurants. 
and hospitals if the grapeYruit 
were prepared in Florida citrus 


packing plants or in specialized 
terminal produce packaging 
plants? Perhaps the housewife 
would serve grapefruit more 
often if she could buy a package 
of ready-to-serve grapefruit 
halves at her grocery store. 


Hawaiian pineapples are 
delicious but fairly expensive. 
especially in the eastern states 
Think of the savings that might 
be made if the expense of 
shipping the cumbersome tops 
could be eliminated. Improved 
packaging may make this a 
reality. Consumer acceptance 
might take as long to develop as 
it did tor bagged topped carrots. 

Perhaps markets for many 


less well-known commodities 
could be expanded by useful 
and attractive packaging. 
Packages that “catch the eve” 
of the store patron and carry 
useful messages on how to 
prepare and use the product can 
build sales for unusual items. 
Artichokes are an example 
Pole beans and okra are widely 
eaten in the southern states. but 
many northerners do not know 
how to prepare them. 


Helps to Reduce Bruising 

Many years ago we shipped 
apples and potatoes in barrels 
and considered them 
‘*hardware’’ “items. Now 
potatoes and apples are 
packaged and shipped in a 
number of different containers. 
The tender-skinned California 
long white potatoes are shipped 
in corrugated boxes t5 protect 
them from bruising and from 
over-exposure to light. The 
molded pulp tray pack is 
probably the most widely used 
shipping container for apples 
today because it protects the 
apples. Newly developed deep- 
pocket trays protect the apples 
even better than the commonly 
used shallow-cup trays. We plan 
to test these deep-pocket trays 
and plastic cell trays for 
shipping Temple oranges. 
peaches. and _ vine-ripened 
tomatoes. 


Hard, green _ pears and 
avocados are not easily bruised. 
but their delicate skins discolor 
easily from bumping against 
each other or against the sides 
of the shipping containers. 
Molded pulp and expanded 
polystyrene foam trays and 
shrinkable films keep products 
from jostling about and help 
prevent skin discoloration. 


We found that bruising of 
peaches was cut in half when 
they were packed and shipped 
in jumble-packed boxes instead 
of in ring-faced wood-veneer 
baskets. These are but a few 
illustrations of how packaging 
protects produce from bruising. 


Helps Maintain Quality 

Use of moisture _ barrier 
packaging prevents 
dehydration. This is why carrots 
keep so well in bags and why 
potatoes do not shrivel in 
polyethylene bags and why 
spinach and other _ leafy 
vegetables can be displaved in 
stores for several hours without 
wilting. Moistureproof films. 
which protect the outer green 
leaves of head lettuce from 
wilting. give the consumer more 
vitamin-rich leaves to use. 
About three-fourths of the 
vitamin A in a head of lettuce is 
in the outer green leaves. 


Fresh fruits and vegetables 
are living things. They give off 
carbon dioxide and need oxygen 
to live just as you and I. Lack of 
sufficient oxygen causes 
suboxidation and off flavors. 
Excessive carbon dioxide is also 
injurious. Controlled or 
modified atmosphere is being 
used today for longtime storage 
of apples. to help maintain 
quality. and to some extent for 
transport of products to market. 
Lettuce and strawberries are 
being shipped commercially in 
modified atmospheres. 
Research is reportedly under- 
way by private industry to de- 
velop packages that will make 
it easier to maintain modified 
atmosphere within the package 
and thereby preserve the 
quality of the product 


Helps Reduce Transport Costs 


We ship nearly twice the 
edible amount of carrots and 
cauliflower in the same 
transport vehicle today as we 
did 25 vears ago. This is because 
we have left the carrot tops and 
cauliflower jackets in the fields. 
Carrot tops and cauliflower 
jacket leaves took up space in 
the shipping container and 
required great quantities of ice 
to keep them fresh. The savings 
in cost of transportation and 
refrigeration for these two 
‘commodities amounts to $41 
million per vear. ' believe that 
one of the greatest contributions 
that prepackaging has made to 
the fresh produce industry has 
been that it is now possible to 
leave the inedible parts of many 
vegetables in the fields. 

But. are we making enough 
progress in this area? We are 
still shipping asparagus nine 
inches long from California and 
only about five inches is edible 
when it reaches the consumer's 
home. 


We still ship celery cut to 16- 
inch lengths. We found recently 
that if we cut celery to 14 inches 
in length we could save three- 
quarters of a million dollars a 
vear in transporting Florida 
celerv to market. An official of 
a large grocerv chain that uses 
fresh celery in its potato salad 
recently told me the chain had 
saved thousands of dollars by 
v 


shipping only the celery petioles 
(branches), leaving the inedible 
tops and butts in the field. 
Prepackaging lettuce at 
shipping point instead of in 
retail stores permits savings in 
transport costs of 30 cents a box. 
General adoption of this 
practice in California-Arizona 
would save $6'2 million a vear 
in transport costs 


Changes in packaging help to 
reduce transport cost whenever 
they help to increase the density 


of the load. Air freight charges 
for shipping chrvsanthemums 
from California to Washington. 
D.C.. are 40 cents less for a 
regular slotted carton than for 
the more space-consuming part- 
telescope box. Round baskets 
waste more space than 
rectangular boxes. Use of a 
polystyrene foam _ shipping 
container for poultry permits 
loading more chickens in a 
truck before the truck reaches 
the maximum weight load 
limits imposed by various states. 
This is because much less ice is 
needed to keep chickens cold in 
the polystvrene foam boxes than 
in wirebound wood crates 


Helps Reduce Shipping 
Containers Labor Costs 
The fresh produce industry 
today is undergoing a revolution 
in harvesting. Agricultural 


engineers are 
effort into developing 
mechanical harvesting 
equipment Shippers are also 
greatly interested’ in labor- 
saving ways of packing produce 
for shipment. The trend toward 
more jumble-packing instead of 
place-packing of fruits and 
vegetables is quite evident. 
Mature green tomatoes are now 
commonly shipped in jumble- 
packed boxes. University of 
California researchers have 
done considerable research on 
ways of packing pears. peaches. 
and nectarines in  jumble- 
packed boxes. We have tested 
the physical and economic 
feasibility of packing and 
shipping apples in 800-pound- 
capacity pallet boxes to Europe. 
Also. we have tested the 
feasibility of shipping pears. 
nectarines. and plums in these 
pallet bins from the West Coast 


putting much 
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to eastern terminal markets for 
prepackaging 


For-a number ol vears we 
have been testing the feasibilitv 
of shipping eastern peaches 
jumble-packed in boxes instead 
of faced in wood-veneer 
baskets. Use of these jumble- 
pack boxes for fresh peaches in 
1967 saved $2.2 million in casts 
of shipping containers, and $1.1 
million in packing labor. Earlier 
research on packing Washington 
sweet cherries loose in 20-pound 
boxes instead of double-row- 
facing them in 15-pound boxes 
saves the Washington cherrv 
industrv $200,000 a vear 


We have recently tested new 
jumble-pack boxes for fresh 
apricots and Italian prunes 
instead of face-and-fill wood 


boxes. Adoption of these new 
jumble-pack boxes for western- 
grown apricots would save 
$450.000 and for italian prunes 
$900.000 annually 


Prepackaging produce at 
shipping point instead of in 
retail stores reduces multiple 
handling and labor costs 
Prepackaging lettuce. for 
example. at shipping point 
reduces the labor needed to 
trim and prepackage lettuce in 
retail stores. ‘If the store labor 
made available by this change 
can be taken out of the 
backroom. or otherwise 
utilized. total industry labor 
savings of $14.225.000 can be 
achieved (National 
Association of Food Chains 
Research). 


You buy the holes. 


We'll throw in the 
Visinet mesh, drawtape closure, 
ol(em=t-)alety m:]el:) B 


It's the holes that give the Bemis Visinet Onion Bag 
a built-in ventilation system. Your onions stay cool and dry. 


Good looking. Appetite appealing. 


The mesh is sturdy and color-fast. 
The drawtape is easy to close. 


The Band-Label, glossy white or even gold or silver foil, 
provides a dramatic setting for your brand name. 


You should inspect the Visinet holes and all the other 
bag features. Ask your Bemis man for a sample. 


OR WRITE Bemis Company. Inc., 800-H Northstar Center, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55402. . 


What's your problem? Get the Bemis solution... 
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Packaging: 75 Years of Evolution 
Produce Packaging 
Marketing Assn. 1949 - 68 


(The history of the Produce 
Packaging and Marketing 
Association has never been 
recorded in its entirety. As a 
special feature in the 75th 
Anniversary Issue, PPMA 
Executive Director Bob Carey 
reviews the 19-year history of 
the association with emphasis 
on the activities and people that 
have brought PPMA to its 
current prominent role in the 
fresh produce industry.) 


The idea to form a national 
association of — 
agers probably origina 
a after World War II. 
Although much progress had 
been made with consumer-unit 
packaging in the 1930's, the War 
brought about a shortage of 
packaging materials and slowed 
the efforts of most pioneering 
firms. New plastic films used 
for military purposes during 
the War and the beginning of 
supermarket self-service did 
much to reactivate interest in 
packaging and_ stimulate 
commercial developments in 

the mid-forties. 

Dr. Charles W. Hauck, 
professor of rural economics at 
Ohio State University in 1947, 
may have helped ‘“‘plant the 
seed” regarding’ a national 
organization of packagers. In an 
article contributed to the first 
issue of Pre-Pack-Age 
magazine, he called for an 
industry program that would 
pool and greatly expand the 
research efforts of all engaged 
in solving the packaging 


(Author’s note: It is 
impossible to mention everyone 
and everything that contributed 
to the growth of packaging and 
of PPMA in an article of this 
nature. A lack of personal 
knowledge of the early years of 
association activities has 
undoubtedly resulted in the 
omission of facts and names 
that should have been 
documented. The author will 
sincerely appreciate readers 
forwarding any pertinent 
information in order that a 
complete, comprehensive 
history of PPMA can 
maintained at the association 
offices.) 

BY ROBERT L. CAREY 
Executive Director, Produce Packaging 
and Marketing Association, Inc. 
that after 21 years we are still 
faced with many of the 
problems mentioned by Dr. 
Hauck in September 1947. His 
call for a National Prepackaging 
Institute with a _ national 
program of research was 
articulated several times in the 
late forites. Needless to say, no 
prepackaging institute or 
foundation was organized, 
however, and the industry 
proceeded to determine the 
many unknowns of those days 

by trail and error. 

Many industry meetings 
following World War II 
contained sessions on 
packaging. A few of these bear 
mentioning because they 
undoubtedly had a_ great 
influence on those who are now 
known as the founders of 


And 


Bob Carey 


questionnaire, he summarized 
the need for a_ national 
packaging association to deal 
with the following: research, 
freight rates and transportation, 
management problems, grade 
standardization, public 
relations and new 
developments. 

Response to the survey was 
encouraging. At the 1949 
National League Convention, 
another prepacking forum was 
held and packagers. there 
recommended that a two-day 


The Produce 
Association was 


President 

Dickman was elected 
president of the association at 
this first meeting. George 
McCargar of Aunt Mid Co., 
Chicago, was elected vice 
president. Duvall was elected 
treasurer of the group and 
Ralph David, who played an 
important role in planning the 
the first secretary. Directors 
elected at the meeting were: 
Glen Sipple of Farmer Brown, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Hans Hansen of 
Hans Hansen Co., Gray, Me.; J. 
William O’Donnell of Suffolk 
Farms Packing Company, 
Revere, Mass.; Bill Marvin of 
C. W. Marvin Co., San Antonio, 
Tex.; Sam Vitale of Detroit 
Tomato & Produce Co., Detroit, 
Mich., and John Bunny of John 
Bunny Farms, Little Ferry, 
N.J. 


and, thus, 
Prepackaging 
born. 


Fifteen company members 
and five associate members 
were accepted into the 
association at the first directors 
meeting Oct. 26, 1949. - 

Dickman later recounted, 
“The Packaging Institute, the 
Vegetable Growers Association 
of America and the National 
League of Wholesale Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable 
Distributors asked that we 
become affiliated with them, 
but it was the opinion of most of 
us that the problems of produce 
prepackaging were too different 
from the problems of the other 
associations to affiliate with 
them, and we decided to 
become an_ individual 
organization.” 





Packaged Produce 


each year to represent retail 
interests on the board. 


At one of the first board 
meetings, it was decided that 
instead of employing a 
manager, the directors would 
meet at least quarterly in 
different regions and invite 
local packagers and suppliers to 
join them in _ promoting 
prepackaging and to help 
increase association 
membership. Since there was 
no full-time manager, reports 
and bulletins to the members 
were prepared and mailed by 
the unpaid secretary, Ralph 
David. The first association 
Conference and Exposition was 
planned and held at the Neil 
House, Columbus, O., Apr. 3-5, 
1951. Howard Ruetenik, 
Ruetenik Gardens was the 
general chairman. 


Robert A. Cooper succeeded 
Ralph David as secretary at the 
1951 convention. The 
association was formally 
incorporated in June 1951 and 
contracted with the Cooper 
Publishing Company headed by 
Robert Cooper in 1952 to 
“conduct the business of the 
Association, maintain its 
permanent office, carry out the 
work of its secretary, keep its 
records and carry out the 
policies of the board of 
directors and officers.’’ The 
headquarters office was located 
in New York City during those 
early years, although for a brief 
time, it was relocated to 
Stamford, Conn. 


‘Turmoil’ of ‘50s 


Personal interviews and trade 
publication reviews for 


and wooden boxes, along with 
the traditional veneer barkets 
and hampers, were the primary 
shipping containers. Corrugated 
containers were still in the 
experimental stages. 

Although some packaging 
plants were established at point 
of production, the greatest 
volume took place at terminal 
facilities. The ‘Terminal 
Packager’’ was the 
“Ow ” 


terminal packager 
Organization. Therefore, - the 
activities of the newly created 
Produce Prepackaging 


K . Thomas 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; G. B. 
Jackson Deardorff-Jackson Co., 
Los Angeles; Albert Allen, du 
Pont Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
founders Bill O’Donnell, Sam 
Vitale, and George McCargar 
plus many more. 

Much time was spent in the 
early years working with USDA 
officials in an effort to stimulate 
meaningful research on 

ing. Don Stokes, Dr. 
Bob Hardenburg and Dr. 
Harold Cook of the USDA each 
served an appointment to the 
board of directors in the fifties 


much discussion 
industry. It was f 
many that “Pre” was not need- 
pee The ‘e movers rw 
ing. term 
is still often heard today, how- 
ever. 

Association directors became 
aware of two facts in 1958 that 
changed the future of the 
association. First, source 
packaging had grown 
significantly to the point where 


As I See — Today 


Glenn Hoff 


GLENN HOFF 


Associated Potato Growers, 


Inc. 


Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Consumer-mindedness is and 


must be the “Today” in 
produce. Growers and shippers 
are thinking beyond their 
primary distribution markets to 
consumer needs in matters of 
quality, consumer preference, 
package design and _ sizes, 
consumer information and 
merchandising. With increasing 
competition from other food 
products, production and 
distribution segments are 
working closer together to 
provide today’s increasingly 
sophisticated consumer with 
our produce — fresher, faster, 
better, more conveniently 
packaged, and wherever 
possible, more easily and 
readily prepared. The produce 
industry is now beginning to 
‘“*think retail’’ but, 
unfortunately, the change is 
slow. Its progress must be 
quickened. 





LETTUCE 


problems of that time. He asked information of the early-fifties 


‘‘what’s to prevent 
prepackaging leaders from 
establishing a research institute 
or foundation, either 
independently or as a subsidiary 
function of one of the existing 
trade associations of the fruit 
and vegetable industry? Its 
financial support and direction 
could be provided for through 
participation by prepackers and 
related industries and 
responsibility could be 
centralized therein for research 
and perhaps other functions of 
common interest. Here would 
be a depository for receiving the 
industry's problems and solving 
them quickly.”’ 
14 Areas 

Dr. Hauck 
mentioned 14 areas that 
required investigation or 
further study. These show the 
state of the industry in 1947 and 
were: 

1. What packaging materials 
give best results? 

2. What commodities lend 
themselves to prepackaging? 

3. What are the effects of 
prepackaging upon the 
nutritional values and 
wholesomeness and palatibility 
of the contents? 

4. How may proper quality 
control be assured? 

5. Is prepackaging suited 
only to Fancy or No. 1 grades? 

6. How may molds and 
decays be _ retarded in 
prepackaged perishables? 

7. What equipment is 
needed? 

8. To what extent 
wastes be reclaimed? 

9. Where will prepackaging 
be done in the future? 

10. Will returns pay the 
added costs? 

11. Does prepackaging affect 
the competitive position of 
fresh fruits and vegetables? 

12. What changes are needed 
in transportation? 

13. What temperature and 
humidity controls are called 
for? 

14. Should labeling 
requirements be revised and 
standardized? 

Many Problems Remain 

It is interesting to observe 


The 


may 


PPMA. The 1948 convention of 
the National League of 
Wholesale Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Distributors was held 
at the Traymore hotel in 
Atlantic City. John M. Baer, 
Baer Bros., Hagerstown, Md., 
was chairman of a forum on 
prepackaging attended by over 
300 persons. The forum 
featured a panel of researchers 
and industry spokesmen. Many 
of the panelists from that forum 
are well known today and over 
the years have substantially 
contributed a wealth of 
knowledge to the industry. 

Dr. Charles W. Hauck, Ohio 
State University; Dr. R. W. 
Hoecker and Dr. L. E. Scott, 
University of Maryland; Dr. 
Arthur L. Stahl, University of 
Miami; and Dr. F. S. Jamison, 
University of Florida; with 
industry representatives from 
Baer Bros., Farmer Brown, The 
Crosset Co., California Fruit 
Exchange and E. L. Duvall & 
Sons made up the panel 
moderated by Ralph R. David, 
editor of Pre-Pack-Age. It 
should be explained that this 
was one of the first industry 
meetings to thoroughly discuss 
consumer packaging. 

Display at United Meet 

At about the same time in San 
Francisco, the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association 
held its convention with almost 
75 per cent of all exhibits 
containing displays related to 
consumer packaging. United’s 
Vegetable division held a 
session during the convention 
that generated much discussion 
on packaging. Nearly all other 
industry meetings in 1948 
featured consumer packaging of 
fresh produce on the program, 
or in the exhibit hall. 

In December 1948, Ralph 
David of Pre-Pack-Age 
distributed a questionnaire to a 
selected list of key people 
interested in prepackaging. This 
questionnaire is often said to be 
the beginning of the idea to 
form a produce packaging 
organization although David 
was undoubtedly influenced 
and motivated by members of 
the industry. In_ that 





In both the A & P Company and Acme Market experiments 
the lettuce was packaged in chipboard u-boards and over- 
wrapped with cellophane. Lettuce was also placed in 
chipboard trays and over-wrapped with cellophane. 
However, the problem of trimming the lettuce and 
repackaging it at the central point level also proved too 
expensive. The A & P Company also experimented with 
wrapping and prepackaging lettuce in transit and this also 
failed. The high cost of labor to trim the lettuce, to dispose of 
the trimmings, and insure an adequate shelf life of the 
packaged lettuce, discouraged the prepackaging of lettuce. 
Prepackaging of lettuce in retail stores did not rapidly 
expand until recently because it was questionable whether 
the cost of the packaging was worthwhile. 

Although lettuce prepackaging was tried many times by 
grower-shippers in Florida, Arizona and California, it did not 
prove widely commercially acceptable until the advent of 
polystyrene film. Most of the other films were too moisture- 
proof. Unless the lettuce was very high quality and 
handled under excellent conditoons, highly moisture- 
proof films tended to make it slime. The more moisture 
permeable polystyrene film provided the additional venti- 
lation needed. However, polystyrene film was not well 
accepted by the consuming public. Many retailers and 
retail stores abjected to the feel of the polystyrene 
film. Nevertheless, the economic advantages of pre- 
packaging lettuce at shipping point are so great it 
seemed likely that more and more of it will be pre- 
packaged at the grower shipping level in the future. 








national meeting be held later 
in the year to provide an 
opportunity for full discussion 
of current pressing problems 
facing the industry. Paul B. 
Dickman, Paul B. Dickman 
Farms and W. Lee Duvall, E. L. 
Duvall and Sons, were selected 
as Co-Chairmen of the first 
National Conference on 
Prepackaging. Dr. L. B. Burton, 
executive director of the 
Packaging Institute, invited the 
industry to hold the conference 
in conjunction with the 
Institute's 11th Annual Forum 
at the Commodore Hotel in 
New York City. The dates set 
were Oct. 2426. Formation of 
an industry organization was a 
scheduled event on the 
conference program. 

Dickman and Duvall were 
instrumental in_ bringing 
together an _ Industry 
Organization Committee at the 
conference. The committee 
decided to form an independent 
permanent trade association at 
its first meeting Oct. 24, 1949 


One of First Functions 


It was decided that one of the 
first principal functions of the 
association would .be to work 
with USDA and other agencies 
in coordinating research in the 
field of prepackaging, and in 
securing research funds for its 
most important endeavors. 
Other goals planned were: 
establishment of standards to 
raise the level of the industry in 
the fight for continued 
consumer acceptance of 
prepackaged produce, the 
gathering and publishing of 
statistics of importance to the 
industry, and the primary 
function of serving as a medium 
of contact and discussion for 
members of the industry. 


Following organization, 
Dickman appointed J. A. 
Anglada of American Viscose 
Corporation to represent 
packaging material suppliers 
and Dr. Charles W. Hauck to 
represent packaging 
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reveal that produce 
prepackaging was in a “‘state of 
turmoil.” The Korean war 
again brought about a shortage 
of packaging materials and 
unpopular allocations. 
Consumer acceptance of 
packaging had been shaken by 
less than ethical packaging 
practices on the part of too 
many industry firms. Following 
the Korean War, the packaging 
materials ‘‘Kings’’ were 
cellophane and _ folding 
paperboard cartons. Open mesh 
bags, Kraft paper bags, 
cellulose acetate, rubber 
hydrochloride (trade name — 
pliofilm) were used to some 
extent. Polyethylene was still in 
its infancy and no one was too 
sure of its future. Multi-walled 
paper bags, wirebound cartons 


primarily serve and assist that 
segment of the industry. 

Early association leaders 
were Glen Sipple of Farmer 
Brown, Buffalo, N.Y.; C.W. 
Marvin, C.W. Marvin Co., San 
Antonio, Tex.; John Baer, Baer 
Bros., Hagerstown, Md.; Harry 
H. Price, Harry H. Price & Son, 
Dallas, Tex.; W. Lee Duvall, E. 
L. Duvall & Sons, Baltimore, 
Md.; Al Horton, Horton Fruit 
Co., Louisville, Ky. Each of the 
above mentioned served as 
president of the association. 
Directors active in association 
affairs were Henry S. Levkoff, 
Standard Folding Cartons, 
Jackson Heights, N.Y.; Karl P. 
Mauer, Mauer Fruit & 
Vegetable Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., Stuart Cohen, Fort Pitt 


and assisted efforts to work 
closely with the USDA and 
other government agencies. 
Tomato Committee 

The association had an active 
Tomato Committee that did 
much work on sizes, standards 
and wieght designation on 
consumer packages. This 
committee led to the formation 
of a Tomato Promotion 
Campaign that never really 
accomplished its purpose due to 
a lack of industry support. A 
Packaging Plant Sanitation 
Program was initiated in 1954 
and in 1955 a Traffic Service 
program developed with 
periodic membership bulletins 
on transportation matters as 
well as a freight claim auditing 
service. 


terminal packaging no longer 
represented the largest share of 
consumer packaging. Produce 
packaging was no_ longer 
primarily a terminal market 
function. Therefore, the 
decision to completely 
reorganize the association to 
more adequately represent and 
serve all fresh fruit and 
vegetable packaging interests 
was made in 1958 and 
accomplished at a New York 
City convention. Second, the 
board realized the limitations 
imposed by not employing a 
manager on a full-time basis 
with responsibilities only to the 
association. 

July 1, 1958 Robert L. Carey 
joined the organization and 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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i) Ship With Wood 


Shipper or skipper, everyone knows rugged wooden boxes stand 
up to moisture like no other produce container. Wood won't soften 
or fall apart in ice or hydro-cooling — takes high stacking, pallet- 
ization and rough handling too. Experienced shippers, packers 
and receivers depend on wood to deliver their vegetables in ship- 
shape condition for higher profits. 


When Quality Counts...Count on Wood 
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George McCarger Leader 
In Produce Packaging, Was 
Founder of Aunt-Weed Co. 


CHICAGO, — Lasting growth 
in any trade association 
depends largely on_ the 
enthusiasm and caliber of its 
founding fathers. Many 
accomplishments of the 
Produce Packaging Association 
would not today be realized 
were it not for the efforts of 
these original founders. 


George L. McCargar, 1890- 
1964, is one such PPA founder 
who dedicated 24 years service 
to packaging and the packaged 
item, both in his own packaging 
operations and in his service to 
the PPA from its inception in 
1949, until his death Dec. 19, 
1964. McCargar worked closely 
with every PPA committee in 
promoting freshness and quality 
in packaging produce and 
improving packaging practices 
for fresh fruits and vegetables. 


McCargar, active in founding 
the Produce Pre-Packaging 
Association, was elected vice 
president at the October 1949 
organization meeting. He 
subsequently served on the 
board of directors from 1949 
1952. The first convention was 
held in Columbus, O., 1951, and 
the association name was 
changed to Produce Packaging 
Association soon thereafter 
McCargar also was active in the 
PPA reorganization in 1958. 


George McCargar began 
serving the packaging industry 
in 1940, the year he and his 
wife, Mildred, one of the 
packaging industry leaders, 
began, in a_ small _ way, 
packaging cole slaw under the 
‘Aunt Mid” brand. A mere 30- 
foot store front provided their 
place of business in Detroit, 
where only a few neighborhood 
women were employed to assist 
in the packaging operation. 
Equipment consisted of just 
two wash tubs, one butcher 
knife. 75 feet of hose and a 
small cabbage chopper 


Became Popular 

In no time ‘Aunt Mid” grew 
so popular that the firm out- 
grew the store front and it 
became necessary to move into 
larger quarters. The first 
factory was opened late in the 
summer of 1940, with two 
rented bays of a warehouse. 
That following winterwork 
continued, despite the 6-below 
zero temperatures and a ninch 
of ice covering the floor of their 
unheated building. 


By this time, too, the business 
had grown beyond the local 
market, with fresh packaged 
spinach added to the ‘Aunt 
Mid” line. Both the salad and 
spinach products were sold 
through large chain stores in th 
Detroit, Mich., and Toledo, O.., 
areas. 


The firm expanded in this 
warehouse until the army 
acquired the building, leaving a 
thriving business in packaging 
spinach and salad without plant 
facilities. The firm then rented 
an old creamery building, 
eventually bought it, and 
revamped it to suit their 
packaging needs. During the 
succeeding five years, the plant 
was completely re-machined 
three times and overhauled 
twice. 


Business expanded, 
particularly in the metropolitan 
Chicago area, so much that in 
1945 a modern plant was built 
on Chicago's south side, where 
many more leafy green 
packaged products were added 
to the ‘Aunt Mid” line. 


Made own Machines 

As no precedent had been set 
for a packaging operation, the 
firm manufactured nearly 
everything in use. All 
machinery, with patents 
applied for, was designed and 
built by McCargar, himself a 
line production consultant and 
engineer. No more, and mearly 





Packaged Produce 


CITRUS 


Grapefruit: — Grapefruit has been packaged in mesh bags 
for many years. The textile mesh bag was more expensive 
than the polyethelene bag, and consequently the industry has 
tended to shift to polyethelene bags during the past several 
years. More recently, polyethelene mesh (Vexar) bags have 
been used for citrus. Many people believe the polyethelene 
bags are preferable because they prevent dehydration. The 
proponents of mesh or Vexar bags claim their advantage of 
greater ventilation is more important. Although grapefruit 
in bulk 
the trend now seems to be toward 
prepackaging the grapefruit at shipping point. Grapefruit is 
an example of a commodity where the market might be 
expanded, particularly to institutional users by semi- 


has been shipped 
prepackaging, 


preparing it for serving. 


bags in the early 1950's. 


shipping point, particularly 


shown a steady increase in 


Lemons: — The chief packages used for lemons have been 
window cartons, tray over-wraps and bags. Attractively 
printed bags are most commonly used. Although most of the 
prepackaging of lemons may be done at the retail store level, 
they are bagged and trayed by terminal market packagers. 

Oranges: — Oranges were packaged at shipping point in 
mesh bags back in the 1930’s. This increased substantially, 
but large volume packaging did not take place until terminal 
market prepackagers began packaging them in polyethelene 
Improved automatic bagging 
machines greatly reduced the cost of packaging labor and 
provided impetus to bagging oranges. Polyethelene bags are 
cheaper than mesh bags. Many Florida oranges are shipped 
in bulk to northern and eastern terminal packaging plants 
where they are prepackaged in polyethelene bags. The last 
five or six years, though, have been characterized by a 
considerable shift toward more prepackaging of oranges at 


quantities of oranges shipped out of these states in different 
containers is recorded, and the last two or three years has 


to terminal markets for 


in Florida and Texas. The 


the trend toward consumer 


always less than seven minutes 
were required from the time 
spinach left the cooler until it 
was washed, graded, packaged 
and returned to the cooler. 


McCargar is responsibile for 
much of today’s improved 
produce packaging machinery. 
During the World War II years, 
when machinery and parts were 
at a premium, McCargar 
designed and built much of the 
packing machinery in operation 
in the “Aunt Mid’’ plant in 
Chicago. Both a _ bagging 
machine and a vegetable 
washer bear his trademark, as 
he held patents on these and 
many other packaging machines 
in use in other packaging plants 
as well. 

McCargar is believed ta have 
been one of the first to bag 
fresh spinach in cellophane. It is 
no wonder, then, that other 
packers often consulted him 
before entering into their own 
packing and _ packaging 
operations. 


Upon the death in 1948 of his 
wife, Mildred, the ‘“‘Aunt Mid”’ 
of the Aunt Mid organization, 
McCargar sold the Detroit 
business to Edward Staff, who 
still is managing the firm as 
Aunt Mid of Detroit. 


Retired in 1959 

The Chicago Aunt Mid 
continued under the direction 
of Charles Burbach, George, 
Jr., and Joseph McCargar, with 
McCargar (Senior) as secretary- 
treasurer. In 1959, McCargar 
retired from active business in 
Chicago, when he sold Aunt 
Mid to Russell A. La Mantia 
under the name of Aunt Mid., 
Inc. 

During his Chicago years, 
McCargar also built a carrot 
packing plant in Pearsall, Tex., 
which now is being operated by 
John R. Donaldson under the 
name of Emperada Farms, Inc. 


Packer Man 


HARRY FRANTA 

The Packer has its share of 
real journalists and one of the 
top men is Harry Franta, who 
handles the Red River Valley 
territory that includes the Twin 
Cities. Harry knows his potatoes 
where he covers the states of 
Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Northwest 
Wisconsin. 


He majored in English and he 
received his degree at the 
University of North Dakota in 
1957. Harry worked with weekly 
newspapers at Tomah, Wis. 
before coming to the Grand 
Forks, N. D. Herald in 1963 as a 
writer-photographer. Much of 
his time involved agricultural 


NINE PARTICIPANTS attended 
meeting of the board of directors, 
Pre-Packaging Assn. The founders, 


First Meeting 


the first 
Produce 
pictured 


here at the Jan. 26-27, 1950 Palmer House 


meeting in Chicago, 
right) Lee Duvall, 


are: (seated left to 
Treas.; Sam Vitale, Dir.; 


George McCargar, 
Dir.; 


Sippel, Dir.; Paul 
Hans Hanson, Dir. 


vice pres.; 
and Ralph David, secretary. (Standing 
left to right) William O’Donnell, 
Dickman, 


Bill Marvin, 


Glen 


and 


Dir.; 
pres.; 





Packaging 1949-68 

(Continued from Page 4) 
became its first executive 
secretary working exclusively 
for the Association. The 
headquarters office was 
relocated from New York Citv 
to Newark, Del. Equitable 
representation on the board of 
directors was made possible for 
all segments of the industry to 
include terminal packagers, 
grower-shipper packagers, 
retailers and wholesalers and 
packaging materials suppliers. 

Chief architects of the 
reorganization were directors 
Robert L. Bull, University of 
Delaware; John H. Harmon, 
Harmon Prepack Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 1958 PPA 
president; Marie Ebbecke, The 
Ebbecke’s a 
Toughkenamon, Pa., the only 
woman ever to serve on the 
board of directors and the 
association’s treasurer five 
years; Maurice Feldbaum, 
Triple M Packing Corporation, 
Philadelphia; M. S. 
Christensen, Safeway Stores, 
Oakland, Calif. Space prevents 
naming all who had a hand in 
the reorganization. 

Principal activities in the next 
few years included holding an 
annual convention § and 
exposition; seminars and 
conferences, informational 
bulletins; and annual 
Yearbook; a group life and 
major-medical insurance plan; 
research sponsorships; a 
Directory of Research Reports 
Relating to Produce Packaging, 
the only bibliography of its 
kind; and others. In the sixties, 
a Packaging Information Center 
was established. In the same 


Sales Company, Chicago; Kody 
Kodama, Fresh Vegetable 
Package Co., Denver, Colo., 
and J. C. Brock, J. C. Brock 
Corporation, Buffalo, N.Y. 

In recent years 
polyvinylchloride films have 
won the battle of the “shrink 
film war’’ and have supplanted 
cellophane as the prominent 
tray wrapping material 
Polymer coated cellophane is 
used for leafy green bagging, 
but other types have been 
replaced by the PVC films 
Polyethylene has been the 
leading material for bagging for 
over a decade with some 
competition from polyethylene 
netting introduced in the early 
sixties. Pulpboard trays became 
popular in the late fifties and 
early sixties at the expense of 
paperboard. Today, the 
pulpboard tray is_ being 
challenged by polystyreme 
foam and clear trays. 

‘Retailer Awareness’ 

It is always difficult to put the 
immediate past in proper 
historical perspective. I would 
think that recent years could 
become known as the period of 
‘“‘retailer -awareness’’ of 
consumer packaging. Perhaps 
also, the late sixties will be 
recalled as that period of time 
when packaging became ac- 
cepted as a function of market- 
ing rather than production or a 
separate, unrelated activity. 

Recent leaders of the 
association have recognized 
these trends and in 1967 another 
name change took place. In 
order to more properly describe 
the function of the association, 
the name was broadened to 
Produce Packaging and 


Marketing Association, Inc. No 
decrease in emphasis. on 
packaging was contemplated, 
but the scope of activities was 
expected to grow to include 
other aspects of marketing. It 
was felt packaging could only 
grow as the total fresh produce 
indistry grew and marketing 
approaches needed to be 
strengthened. 

John W. Martin, Martin 
Produce Inc., Salinas, Calif.: 
Vincent J. Hewitt, United Fruit 
Sales Corporation, Boston, 
Mass. were instrumental in 
broadening the scope of PPMA 
activity during their terms as 
president along with the current 
president, I. B. Romney, 
Romney Produce Company, El 
Paso, Tex. They, along with 
many directors and members of 
the past three years have 
actively supported the 
development of a 
conprehensive association 
program that would materially 
assist all factors of the indus- 
try. 

An example of timely 
association action took place 
within the past 12 months. 
Enactment of the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act 
with its subsequent regulations 
created the need for a massive 
industry educational effort. 

Note Some Trends 

Although the past 19 years 
represent only a small part of 
the past 75 years, it is possible 
to ‘‘stand back’’ and fairly 
accurately note some trends in 
PPMA growth and in the 
development of packaging. We 
have seen the ‘confusion 
years” of the late forties and 
early fifities when a lack of 


technical knowledge hampered 
many packaging firms. As a 
result, firms were in and out of 
the packaging business almost 
over-night. The same can be 
said regarding acceptance of 
packaging by retail 
organizations. 


However, as knowledge and 
technology increased, failures 


have decreased and a gradual 
shift of the packaging function 
from terminal markets to 
shipping areas can _ be 
perceived. Sophisticated 


packaging operations are now a ‘ 


necessity at any level of the 
distribution system. Finally, we 
now see increased interest on 
the part of retailers due likely to 
the labor cost problems of 
today. Produce packaging is no 
longer considered an industry in 
itself, but a bone fide marketing 
function that has to be 
integrated into a_ total 
marketing plan. 

The association has evolved 
from an organization 
representing pioneer packagers 
at the terminal markets to an 
organization representing ll 
packaging interest in 1968. The 
most recent step in PPMA 
evolution has been 
acknowledgement of the role 
played by packaging in a total 
marketing concept. 

PPMA membership has 
quadrupled in the past decade. 
Never known to shy away from 
controversy, PPMA’s growth 
may well be the result of the 
courage of its industry leaders 
who have labored to keep the 
association ‘‘in step” with the 
times. Even now the PPMA 
board is considering the 
following redefined association 
purpose: “To foster expanded 
consumption of fresh fruits and 
vegetables through improved 
methods of marketing and 
packaging for the benefit of 
members engaged in the 
distribution of fresh fruits and 
vegetables; and for the benefit 
of the consuming public.”’ 
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BUSY SOL WALTMAN, general manager of the 
State Produce Co., Inc., 
repackers of potatoes, onions, citrus, etc., 
five Baker Weigh-O-Matic machines in his 
The machines are equipped with the 
automatic Mollematic bag feeder as well as 
the automatic take-off. State Produce is one 
repacking plants in 


Newark, New Jersey, 
uses 


the 


(Advertisement) 











time period, a report was 
released by the University of 
Delaware on _ ‘‘Pre-Store 
Packaging of Produce and Its 
Effect on Retail Gross 
Margins”’ that was sponsored by 
the association. This report was 
the forerunner of much 
association activity to provide 
better industry understanding 
of the economics of packaging. 
Undergoing Changes 

The industry at this time was 
undergoing several changes. 
Although source packaging had 
grown, several terminal 
packaging facilities were the 
“showcase”’ of the industry. 
Triple A Packing Corporation, 
Medford, Mass.; Suffolk Farms 
Packing Co., Chelsea, Mass.; 
Triple M Packing Corporation, 
Philadelphia; Publix Super 
Markets, Lakeland, Fla., and 
others were constantly visited 
by industry representatives to 
see the latest refinements of the 
art 

Polyetheylene bags had 
gained and replacéd earlier 
packaging materials. Plastic 
trays for tomatoes and baskets 
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Our new corrugated boxes 


are making a big splash 
in the produce business. 


They should. We develop this new moisture peeeant corrugated 
especially for fruit and vegetables. 


They can splash right through a hydro-cool b 
soaking under water. And stand up to 
icing or quick-chill processing. 

Olinkraft boxes are more than just the best 
ever use. They're sanitary food packages that 


FDA requirements. 


And there’s more. We can make them any e OT 
size you need. They increase payloads. 


storage room. 


z 
And you can splash your name all over the outside. 
Maybe it’s time you got your feet wet. 


e you'll 


Take a severe 
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for small fruits had been 
successfully introduced. 
Shrinkable .films were just 
being commercially tested 
Corrugated was challenging as 
the leading master shipping 
container 

Association leaders at this 
time were Maurice Feldbaum, 
Triple M Packing Corp; Russell 
A. La Mantia, Aunt Mid, Inc., 
Chicago; Ben Levin, M. Levin & 
o., Inc., Philadelphia; M. A. 
Ellison, Super Valu Stores, 
Hopkins. Minn.: Harold H 
Price, Hary A. Price & Sons, 
Dallas Tex.; Ralph 
Wetherington, Southernaire 
Fruit Co., Leesburg, Fla.; and 
J. William O’Donnell, Suffolk 
Farms Packing Company. Each 
served as president from 1958 to 
1966. Price was the first son of a 
former president to be elected 
to that honor. Ellison was the 
first representative from a 
retail organization to serve. 
LaMontia, after serving as 
president, was subsequently 
elected treasurer and concluded 
his sixth year in that position at 
the 1968 convention in San 
Francisco this year. 

Directors prominent in the 
affairs of the association in the 
early sixties, to mention only a 
few, were: Barney Weisberg, 
Stop & Shop, Boston, Mass.; 
Cole Brown, Southland Farms, 
Foley, Ala.; Les Willson, du 
Pont Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
Bill Maybury, Jr., Package 
Machinery Co., East 
Longmeadow, Mass.; Roger 
Conant, National, Packaging 


packaging of oranges at the grower-shipper level. Recently 
there has been some shift, particularly in Florida from 
packaging oranges in polyethelene bags to polyethelene mesh 
(Vexar) bags 


reporting. He joined The 
Packer in 1966. 
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Fair Puckaging, Labeling Act 


By JESSE S. RAYBOURN 
iManager Informational Services 
Produce Packaging and Marketing Assn. 
Packagers of any commodity 
entered in interstate commerce 
destined to be consumed by Mr. 
and Mrs. John Q. Public have, 
for the past 30 years, been 
subject to certain rules and 
regulations regarding the 
labeling which they place on 

their packages. 

the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938 declared 
that a package was misbranded 
if its labeling was false or 
misleading in any manner; if it 
was offered for sale under the 
name of another food; if it did 
not bear a label containing the 
name and place of business of 
the manufacturer, packer or 
distributor, and an accurate 
statement of the quantity of 
contents in terms of weight, 
measure or numerical count. 
The Act further required this 
mandatory information to be 
prominent, conspicuous, and in 
terms likely to be read and 
understood by the ordinary 
individual under customary 
conditions of purchase and use. 

This was the “State of the 
Art” until 1961 when Senator 
Hart introduced his “Truth-in- 
Packaging” Bill. After five 
years of hearings on the 
proposed legislature, Congress 
became convinced that the 
requirements of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
did not adequately meet the 
needs of our present day 
consumers, and Nov. 3, 1966, 
the new Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act was signed and 
became law, 

The FPLA did not make any 
tremendous changes in the 
labeling information already 
required on consumer 
packages. However, in order to 
standardize the labeling 
information appearing on 
similar sizes and types of 
packages, and to ‘‘permit value 
comparisons’’ of these 
packages, certair. additional and 
specific requirements were laid 
down by the act. Also, the 
Commissioner of the FDA was 
directed to publish detailed 
regulations to promulgate the 
Act. On Sept. 15, 1967 the final 
food packaging regulations 
were published in the Federal 
Register. 

Understand Terms 

Both the FPLA and the FDA 
Regulations for its enforcement 
contain certain words or terms 
which should be understood by 
everyone engaged in the 
packaging of food. These terms, 
as they apply to the produce 
packaging industry, are defined 
as follows: 

Consumer Commodity — any 
food distributed through any 
retail sales outlet for 
consumption by individuals. 

Package — any container or 
wrapping used to deliver or 
display consumer commodities 
to retail purchasers. 

Label — any written, printed, 
or graphic matter on or 
attached to a package, or a 
consumer commodity. 

Principal Display Panel — 
the part of the label designed to 
be shown to the customer when 
the package is on display for 
retail sale. 

Commodity Identity — the 
common or usual name of the 
food in the package. 


Statement of Responsibility 


— the name and place of 
business of the firm responsible 
for the growing, packaging, or 
distribution of the commodity 
in the package. 

Quantity Declaration — an 
accurate statement of the net 
quantity of contents of the 
package. 

Dual Declaration — a 
statement of the net quantity of 
contents of a package in both 
ounces and pounds. 

Principal Display Panel 

Before getting too involved 
with the specific labeling 
requirements of the FPLA it is 
necessary to expand on the 
definition of a Principal Display 
Panel of a package. We must be 


va 
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able to identify it, measure it, 
and determine its area. 
Identification is not difficult in 
most cases. For a bag, box, 
carton, or any other rectangular 
package, one entire side is 
considered to be the principal 
display panel. It is important to 
note that the entire side — not 
just the part used as a label — is 
the principal display panel. 

The principal display panel of 
cylindrical packages, such as 
cups used to package produce, 
is a space on the side of the cup 
measured from top to bottom, 
and 40 per cent of the 
circumference of the cup. If the 
lid of the cup is designed to 
contain the required 
information, then the entire lid 
is the principal display panel. 
The principal display panel of 
tray overwrapped produce is 
considered to be the entire top 
side of the package. The 
principal display panel of a 
package containing produce 
overwrapped without a tray or 
container can usually be 
resolved into a rectangular or 
cylindrical form depending on 
the size and shape of the 
commodity packaged. 

The specific side or part of a 
package which becomes the 
principal display panel is 
determined when the package is 
designed. The designer usually 
considers the customary 
method of displaying the 
commodity for sale in most 
retail stores, and using good 
merchandising techniques 
decides which part of the 
package would present his 
product to the consumer in the 
best possible manner. He then 
selects and designs the side or 
part of the package which is to 
be the principal display panel. 

Letter Size 


The area of the principal 
display panel is important 
because it determines the size 
of the letters and numbers 
which must be used in the 
quantity declaration on the 
principal display panel. On a 
rectangular package such as a 
bag, box or carton, the area of 
the principal display panel is 
the product of the length, in 
inches, times the width, in 
inches, of the selected side. In 
determining the area of the 
principal display panel of a bag, 
the bag should be empty and 
laid out flat for measurement. 
Gussets are not measured, nor 
are they to be considered a part 
of the principal display panel. 
The area of the principal 
display panel of a cylindrical 
container is equal to 40 per cent 
of the product of the height of 
the container times its 
circumference. 

Obviously, there are packages 
which do not fit neatly into any 
of the above categories. As an 
example, one side of the header 
label attached to a vexar bag of 
produce would obviously be 
used for the principal display 
panel of that package. However, 
the area of the side of the bag, 
and not the size of the header 
label, is used to determine the 
size of the printing which must 
be used in the quantity 
declaration on the header label. 

The FPLA requires that 
every consumer package 
entered in interstate commerce 
contain the Commodity 
Identity, a Quantity 
Declaration, and a Statement of 
Responsibility. 

Identity Position 


The Commodity Identity 


and “reasonably related” in size 
to the most prominent printed 
matter on the package 

usually the brand name. If the 
food is marketed in different 
forms (whole, sliced, diced, 


Commodity Identity unless the 
commodity is visible through 
the container, or is depicted on 
the package in an appropriate 
vignette. 

The Quantity Declaration 
must appear in the lower 30 per 
cent of the principal display 
panel in lines generally parallel 
to the base of the package. It 
must be expressed in terms of 
weight, measure or numerical 
count, or a combination of 
numerical count and weight or 
measure. The declaration must 
be a distinct iten: on the panel, 
and must be separated from the 
printing above and below it by a 
distance not less than the height 
of the lettering used in the 
declaration, and from printing 
to the left and right of it by a 
distance not less than twice the 
width of the letter ‘‘N’’ used in 
the declaration. It may not 
include any term qualifying a 
unit of weight or measure such 
as ‘‘jumbo quart’, or “‘king size 
pound’. The declaration must 
appear in conspicuous and 
easily legible boldface print in 
distinct contrast to other matter 
on the package. 

Letters and numbers can be 
no more than three times as 
high as they are wide. When the 
commodity is sold by weight, 
the quantity declaration must 
include the words ‘Net 
Weight.” If the commodity 
weighs one pound or more, but 
less than four pounds, the 
quantity must be stated in the 
form of a dual declaration — 
total ounces, followed in 
parenthesis by pounds. As an 
example, a package weighing 
three pounds would have the 
quantity declaration stated as 
“Net Weight 48 OZS. (3 Lbs.).”’ 
The only abbreviations which 
may be used when stating 
quantity are: Weight — Wt., 
Ounce — oz, pound — Ib., pint 
— pt., quart — qt., gallon — gal. 
Periods and plural forms are 
optional. 

Size Determined 

The size of the letters and 
numbers which must be used in 
the quantity declaration is 
determined by the area of the 
principal display panel of the 
package. Letters and numbers 
“- the quantity declaration must 


(1) Not less than. one- 
sixteenths of an inch in height 
for a principal display panel of 
five square inches or less. 

(2) Not less than % inch in 
height for a principal display 
panel of between 5 and 25 
square inches. 

(3) Not less than three- 
sixteenths of an inch in height 
for a principal display panel of 
between 25 and 100 square 
inches. 

(4) Not less than % inch in 
height for a principal display 
panel of between 100 and 400 
square inches. 

(5) Not less than % inch in 
height for a principal display 
panel of more than 400 square 
inches. 

The Statement of 
Responsibility on a consumer 
package must contain the name 
and place of business of the 
grower, packer, or distributor. 
This statement is not required 
to appear on the principal 
display panel, but must appear 
conspicuously somewhere on 
the package. If the food is not 
grown by the firm whose name 
appears on the label, the name 
must be qualified by a phrase 
such as ‘Packed by —’’ or 
“Distributed by —’’ or wording 
that expresses the facts. The 
place of business must include 
the city, state, and zip code. 
Labels do not have to be 
changed solely to add the Zip 
Code, but when new labels are 
designed or ordered, or the 
plates used to print the labels 
are changed in any way, the Zip 


Code must be included in the 
address. 


Other 
There are certain 
requirements in addition to the 
Commodity Identity, Quantity 
Declaration and Statement of 
Responsibility which must 


slaw) must have the ingredients 
listed in order of decreasing 
predominance. There is no 
specified location on the 
package for this listing of 
ingredients, nor is there a type 
size specified; however, the 
entire list must appear on a 
single panel of the package, and ° 
it must be legible and not 
crowded or obscured by other 
printing. 

Any consumer package 
containing a commodity to 
which any artificial flavoring, 


‘artificial coloring, or chemical 


preservative has been added 
must have this fact stated on 
the label of the package. This 
statement may appear 
anywhere on the package, and 
in any size print so long as it is 
legible and not crowded or 
obscured by other printing. 
-The requirement for stating 
the chemical preservative does 
not apply to pesticide chemicals 
applied to fresh fruits and 
vegetables prior to harvest. 
These are the Federal 

Regulations which were 
effective July 1, 1968, and under 
which every produce packaging . 
firm must operate. 


TED R. MUNSON, President 
Paul D. Jones, Inc. 
Hollandale, Minnesota 

Hollandale was a young 
vigorous vegetable growing 
center in the 30’s. The grading 
and loading was handled by the 
grower with help of 
itinerant labor both white and 
Mexican. Potatoes were dry 
graded and packed in 100 pound 
burlap bags. Onions were 
packed in 50 pound mesh. The 
trade at that time was not brand: 
conscious. 

Cash track buyers from New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis 
were in the area. Buying was 
erratic, a jobber or wholesaler 
would buy from 5 to 25 carloads 
at one time. The following week 
there would be practically no 
demand, markets were 
unstable, On the Plus side; a 
great deal of produce business 
was conducted between friends 
in a relaxed atmosphere and the 
personal touch was natural and 
practical. 

The telephone has taken over 
for instant results — whereas 
during that time Western Union 
was the accepted means of 
communication. 

Today, we as shippers are 
merchandisers consumer 
oriented. We custom pack with 


' the use of modern sophisticated 


machinery in bags ranging from 
2 pound and up; with over 50 
different types of bags. Produce 
business is conducted with a 
more business-like approach. 
Difficult to write about ‘‘The 
Yesterday”; we are planning on 
“The Tomorrow.” 











Glen Haberle 





Francis Haberle 


Serving Texas Since 1896 


Jacksonville * 


...and now serving the nation! 








PHONE AREA CODE 214 


586-2571 (pp) 
Aber Box & Basket Factory 


JACKSONVILLE, TEXAS 75766 poo. Box 1270 
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PRODUCE PACKAGING 
AND MARKETING 


ASSOCIATION 


What it is: 


The Produce Packaging and Marketing Associa- 
tion is a non-profit industry association whose 
activities are designed to improve methods of 
packaging and marketing fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, sharpen efficiency in management tech- 
niques, provide information on research and 
industry innovations and coordinate programs 
to collectively solve the myriad of problems that 
now exist or will develop in future years. 


What it does: 


Among the activities of the Association are the 
annual Convention and Exposition, seminars, a 
packaging and marketing information center, 
group insurance programs, research sponsorship, 
legislative and regulatory review, used equip- 
ment referral service, and publication of news 
bulletins, summaries of state labeling require- 
ments, an annual Yearbook, plus various Direct- 
ories and materials for industry use. 





Who are the members: 


The Association represents all segments of the 
fresh produce industry. Grower-shippers, termi- 
nal packagers, retailers, wholesalers, and pack- 
aging materials and equipment suppliers all 
benefit from PPMA services and activities. 





How do you become a Member: 


— 





Please send detailed information on Membership in the 
Produce Packaging & marketing Association. 


Name COCOOOOSOOOOOS OOO OSSOOOEOOOOOOHOOOSOOOOOOOOOHOS COOCOESEOEECE 
Firm i iiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiit) 


Deis . .cccccscecisenousbbtensabvintensbeatesieéaideineiibias 


City III irriiiriitiiiiiiiiiiiiririiiiiiriiiiiiitirtt tt tt 


BOD isp. 000 0hccdabuinpadeciahh te tb sin vets ganeeeannnanen 


Mail to: PRODUCE PACKAGING & MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
P.0. Box 674 
Newark, Delaware 19711 
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Deliver Produce to 
in Top Condition 
Basic Industry Need 


By R.S. Tulin 


Package Research Laboratory. Rockaway, N.J 


How to get products to 
market most economically and 
in the best saleable condition 
are as important to shippers 
and receivers today as they 
were 40 years ago when 
wirebound containers were first 
introduced to the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry 


It was, in fact, due to the 
wirebound’s favorable 
economics, that they were able 
to become established in a field 
dominated by the nailed crate. 
Because these crates - were 
always cram-packed to create a 
bulge, damage to the crate and 
its contents was quite prevalent 
in transit, and as a result, losses 
were high. A_ diminishing 
timber supply, and 
development of wood by- 
products also resulted in rising 
material costs 


The market was receptive, 
therefore, to this new. type of 
container which required only 
half as much wood, and 
therefore cost less to produce. 
The flexibility designed into 
wirebounds also permitted 
shock to be abosrbed, which 
resulted in better and more 
saleable arrivals 


Used First in 1929 
The first successful use of 
wirebounds for fruits and 
vegetables occurred in 1929 
when the James crate was 
developed. It was first 
introduced with a top that was 
attached with nails, then later it 
had a top with twist wires that 
engaged the top wire of the box. 
This development was designed 
to facilitate opening and 
reclosing. Some Florida citrus 

was shipped in this crate 


A major development 
occurred in 1932 when the Rock 
Fastener box was perfected. It 
had reclosable wire loops which 
made it easier to fasten tops on 
James crates, and permitted 
opening and _ reclosing for 
inspection. As a result, they 
began to be used for shipping 
various fruits and vegetables 
Crates were made in a range of 
sizes from ‘2 bushel to 2% 
bushel capacities. Today the 
James crate, and the modified 
James. known as the “‘hybrid,”’ 
are the standard sweet potato 
crate in Louisiana 


In 1932 the All-Bound box, 
which is bound by wire on all 
six surfaces, was invented, and 
the first celery was shipped in 
the Howard All-Bound. Until 
the mid-1930's, celery was 
shipped without trimming the 
tops. which required a larger 
box. It was suggested by the 
wirebound industry that the 
leaves be cut off before 
shipping. which permitted the 
use of a smaller, more 
economical crate, and reduced 
“yellowing’’ for more saleable 
arrivals 


First Citrus 
During this period the first 
citrus was shipped in Bruce 


boxes, which held 1 and three- 
fifths bushel. The idea of 
eliminating the paper wrapping 
from citrus also was initiated by 
the wirebound industry, and 
resulted in reduced material 
and labor costs, and better 
ventilation for the citrus. It had 
been found the tight wrap was 
actually cutting off necessary 
air circulation. 


With advent of the Rock 
Fastener reclosable loops and 
the All-Bound box, the 
wirebound industry was 
supplying boxes for over 75 per 
cent of Florida’s fresh citrus 
and 70 per cent of the Texas 
citrus. A large portion of other 
fruits and vegetables east of the 
Rockies, and a_ substantial 
quantity of vegetables west of 
the Rockies were also moving in 
wirebounds. 


During the mid-1940’s, the 
Spartan box for peaches was 
developed through the efforts of 
Package Research Laboratory, 
which maintains one of the best 
equipped container design and 
testing facilities in the world. 
The first shipments of the 
Spartan box, which competed 
with the bushel tub, originated 
from Spartansburg, S.C. This 
box has a separate top and 
bottom, and was designed for 
face and fill packing. However, 
because it was costly, this box 
was soon discontinued. 


Develop ‘“‘Universal”’ 

Another rectangular 
wirebound, the Universal, was 
developed in the early 1950's by 
Package Research Laboratory. 
It was destined to replace 
bushel baskets. Today nine 
popular commodities, including 
peppers, squash, eggplant and 
cucumbers are widely shipped 
in Universals. 


In response to market 
demand for a smaller citrus 
container, the wirebound ‘2 
Bruce box was introduced in 
1958. This container, which 
holds four-fifths bushel, is now 
used primarily for zipper- 
skinned citrus; in_ fact, 
wirebounds carry 92 per cent of 
all zipper-skinned fruit shipped 
today. 


The first composite wood 
and corrugated container, the 
Peach Du-All, was developed by 
Package Research Laboratory 
around 1961. One of the features 
which both packers and 
receivers like is its removable 
top that requires no fastening. 
In its introductory year, one 
million Du-Alls were shipped. 
Last year, according to the 
Wirebound Box Manufacturers 
Association, 90 per cent of the 
shipments east of the Rockies 
were in Du-Alls — over seven 
million of them. 


Flat Pack Crate 

A recent wirebound 
development is the flat pack 
celery crate for California 
celery. This container, moving 
in significant volume this year, 
is included in the California 
State Code. It was developed to 
eliminate celery damage caused 
by excess bulge packs. and it 
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AT A FLORIDA celery packing house, 3 
automatic wirebound assembly machines are 
utilized. When a 3-man crew is employed, 
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up to 900 crates per hour are assembled. 
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PEACHES, 


Peaches: — A great deal of research has been undertaken 
in prepackaging tree-ripened peaches. USDA researched 
with the Baer Bros. at Hagerstown, Md., in the early 1950's 
to find ways to prepackage peaches in a tomato ripening 
plant. Many state experiment stations have worked on this 
problem. Various types of cell-packs, window cartons, tray 
over-wraps have been developed and tried out with varying 
degrees of success. It is difficult to set up an economical 
prepackaging operation at shipping point for the short time 
period that peaches are marketed from any one area. The 
best approach to prepackaging fresh peaches is to package 
the small size peaches in a fairly large unit, which gives the 
consumer a good value, and to protectively pack the large 
size peaches in a more expensive and attractive package. 
This permits marketing the bulk of the crop of medium size 
peaches in bulk containers. Retailers then can market them 
in bulk or do their own prepackaging in retail stores. 

Pears: — Bratlett pears were prepackaged in the O'Brien 
window carton in California in the early 1950’s. This car- 
ton protected the pears quite well. More recently, USDA, 
in cooperation with pear growers in the northwest, 
prepackaged pears in molded pulp trays and over-wrapped 
them with shrinkable films. This can be done quite 
successfully at less cost than prepackaging them in terminal 
markets or in retail stores. However, it is important to 
protect the packages in transit to assure delivery to retail 
stores of perfect-looking packages and bruise-free pears. It 
seems likely that more pears will be prepackaged in the 
future. 








also facilitates mechanical 
handling in line with the 
current trend towards 
palletization. 


Today there are wirebound 
containers for virtually every 
high volume commodity, 
including corn, cabbage, beans, 
yams, celery, citrus and peaches 
— each designed to meet 
particular commodity 
requirements. The success 
achieved by wirebounds over 
the years can be attributed to 
several factors; notably, their 
exceptional strength, ideal 
ventilation and _ handling 
efficiency, all of which 
contribute to getting the 
product to market most 
economically in the best 
saleable condition. 


With the advent of automatic 
wirebound box assembly and 
closing machinery, users 
receive additional economies 
through labor-savings, which is 
especially important with 
today’s decreasing farm labor 
supply. Innovations in systems 
and methods have helped 
wirebounds keep pace with the 
fast-moving fruit and vegetable 
industry, increasing their use to 
growers, shippers, receivers 
and buyers of produce. 
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Film Bagged Potatoes 
Gaining in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES — Consumer 
acceptance of potatoes 
packaged in film bags for 
convenient household handling 
and ready use appears to be 
increasing in the Los Angeles 
area 


This indication is based on 
experience reported by one of 
Los Angeles’ largest packagers, 
Progressive Produce Co., Inc.., 
of which Nace B. Cohen is 
president and general manager. 
and Charles E. Gilb is secretary- 
treasurer 


The company was established 
in August 1967 and from that 
time until now, reports it has 
had steady increase’ of 
approximately 15 per cent a 
month in sales volume of its 
potatoes. Cohen said 85 to 90 per 
cent of its daily movement of 
approximately seven carlot 
equivalents consists of 5 and 10- 
pound cello bagged potatoes. 
He said the 10-pound bags are 
the most popular units with 
consumers. The company has 
been using .175 polyethylene 
for its 10-pound bags, 1.50 for 
five-pound bags and 2.5 for 20- 
pound bags 


Lighter Film 

Cohen said _ heavier film 
weights were used originally. 
but they have found the 
improved film described above 
is much stronger and there is 
virtually no breakage. Aill 
consumer packs are baled and 
delivered that wav 


The firm’s output leans 
heavily to its own brands, 
“Classic” and “Gold Award,” 
but private brands are packed 
for volume buyers. The 
company, in addition to its 
consumer bagged potatoes, also 
packs a large tonnage of 
premium bakers and _ sized 
potatoes in cartons. 


Onions, which represent 
about 20 per cent of the 
organization’s volume, are 
moved through the plant in the 
original 50-pound packages. 

Company executives said 75 
per cent or more of the dailv 


output moves through the plant 
on a palletized basis. 
Needed More Space 

The company’s original plant 
at 1221 Wholesale street was 
large and modern, but its 
growth in the intervening 
months forced the firm to move 
to larger quarters in a new 
24,000 square feet tilt-up 
concrete warehouse at 1266 East 
Sixth street in March of this 
year. The new plant has 15 truck 
loading doors, three team tracks 
with spots for 15 rail cars. The 
concrete floored building is 120 
by 200 feet. 

Modern machinery used in 
the plant was tailor-made to 
Cohen’s design. It includes, 
handling equipment. automatic 





CONGRATULATING BYRON BAKER, president of the Baker Pro- 
duce Co., Inc., Kennewick, Washington, potato shipper, pack- 
er and grower, on the purchase of his tenth Baker Weigh-O- 
Matic is Charles Mollendorf of Kipers Packaging Equipment Inc. 
Fairport, New York, who sold Mr. Baker the machine. Mr Baker 
said, “it is the most trouble-free machine | ever owned and 
the Kipers and Baker Machinery people are the nicest people | 
ever did business with. Furthermore, | cut my labor costs over 
50 per cent. | couldn't be in business without one.” 


bagging machinery, automatic 
carton fillers and _ sealers. 
washers. scrubbers. sprout 
inhibiting operation, combined 
automatic and hand sizing 
equipment and automatic 
conveyors. The plant is well 
equipped with forklifts. 

Cohen attributes increasing 
acceptance of cello-packed 
potatoes by housewives to two 
principal reasons: Consumer 
units have received more 
emphatic promotion by chain 
stores in the Las Angeles area in 
recent years; and, there has 
been steady upgrading and 
improvement of quality. 
appearance and selection of the 
products put into the consumer 
bags. 


(Advertisement) 








make CHASE your CHOICE 
FOR PRODUCE BAGS 
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BAG COMPANY 


355 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
Plants and sales offices nationwide 


MADE RIGHT— 
PRICED RIGHT 
DELIVERED WHERE AND 
WHEN YOU WANT THEM 
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We’re making our mark in lot of places. 


— 
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And the latest is Fibreboard’s new corrugated con- 
tainer plant in San Jose. We built it to keep in step 
with the growing demands of Northern California’s 
fresh fruit and produce growers, food processors, 
and industrial manufacturers. 

Our new plant features the latest in automated 
equipment. It’s fast, flexible, and makes containers 
to fully meet individual specifications. 

Another big feature is our service. We keep two 
and three shifts working to make sure you get your 


orders when you need them. 

Fibreboard has 14 other modern Jeokiaiee plants 
strategically located throughout the West. As the 
largest producer of corrugated shipping containers 
in the West, we’re geared to solving packaging prob- ~ 
lems large and small. A Fibreboard representative 
will call soon to see how he can be of service. 
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FDA Rep 


Well in Kansas City District 


By ROBERT F. KELLEY 

KANSAS CITY The Fair 
Packaging ind Labeling Act. a 
federal regulatory vehicle 
dedicated to the proposition 
that 
essential to the fair and efficient 
functioning of a free market 
economy.” has moved into 
driving gear with little. if any 
clash or clamor in the Kansas 
City District of the US. Food 
and Drug Administration 

The law «Public Law 89-755. 
was enacted by Congress and 
approved by President Johnson 
Nov. 3. 1966 and was made 
effective as of July 1, 1967. After 
pasing of an additional 12 
month to allow time for 
packagers and labelers _ of 
commodities in affected 
industries to comply with the 
Act’s requirements. it became 
fuily operative July 1, 1968 

The law provides that three 
government agencies are 
charged with its enforcement 
The Food and Drug 
Administration. the Federal 
Trade Commssion and_ the 
Department of Commerce 

Their distinctive realms 
authority are about as follows 

The Food and Drug 
Administration issues 
regulations for consumer 
commodities that are foods. 
drugs. devices and cosmetics 

The Federal Trade 
Commission is authorized to 
perform similar — functions 
covering consumer 
commodities other than those 
classified under Food and Drug 
responsibility 

The Department of 
Commerce is " etal if the 
need arises. to determine if 
there exists an undue 
proliteration of weights. 
measures. Or quantities. and to 
seek voluntary standards set up 
by the various industries for the 
products in their particular 
categories. If. after one vear 
from the date of the 
department's request tor such 
voluntary standards. the 
Commerce Secretary 
determines a standard has not 
been published. or if published 
is not adhered to. he is to make 
a report of this to Congress for a 
decision on whether further 
legislation is needed. 

Annual Reports 

\nd to round up the over-all 
picture. the law requires that 
each of the three US 
government agencies involved 
in adminwstration of the Act 
shall make a report to Congress 
in January of each vear. giving 
in detail a complete description 
of Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act enforcement activities 
through the previous fiscal vear 

In the Kansas City district of 
the Food and Drug 
Adminstration. there are four 
states: Missouri. Kansas. lowa 
and Nebraska. The district 
office s&s in a new building 
erected for its use at Tenth and 
Cherry streets. Kansas Citv. Mo 
The District Director is Charles 
A. Armstrong. and the Deputy 
District Director is M. L. Strait 
L. Jack Evans is Food and Drug 
Otficer 

Going back a little to the 
underlying philosophy of the 
Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act. the Declaration of Policy 
laid down bv Congress in 
furthering its interest in 
“infofming the consumers 
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organizations and firms with the 
purposes. rules and penalties 
encompassed by the Act. 

As part of this essential 
program, the federal agencies 
have initiated a plan of holding 
educational seminars to 
acquaint those bound by the 
law. with its requirements and 
its operation 

The first of these seminars 
was held May 3. 1968 in 
Trenton, N.J. It was conducted 
by representatives of the Food 
and Drug Administration. the 
Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Commerce. 
and was attended by kev 
officials in the state 
departments of agriculture and 
other interested state 
departments in the eastern 
United States , 

Similar seminars ar¢ to be 
held for state officials in the 
central United States and a 
seminar will be held for officials 
in the western states of the 
nation 

Development 

A few words about the 
background and development of 
the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling law mav not be amiss 
here John Gomilla. 
Washington. D.C.. assistant to 
the director. Division of Case 
Guidance. Bureau of 
Regulatory Compliance of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 
brought out various points 
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involved in the new legislation. 
plus a bit of its history in an 
address Feb. 20. 1968 in New 
Brunswick. N.J.. at a seminar 
on food packaging sponsored by 
the Packaging Institute and the 
Food Science Department of 
Rutgers Universitv. 

Explaizing what brought the 
legislation about and what 
prompica «Ss enactment by 
Congress. Mr. Gomilla said: 

“A study of the reams of 
material generated bv the 
hearings that preceded passage 
of the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act reveals at least one 
ingredient in common — one 
recurring frame of reference 
which described the situation 
largely responsible for passage 
of this law. This recurring 
ingredient can be summed up 
bv this simple phrase. ‘We Can't 
Compare Values.’ The author of 
the phrase was the American 
consumer.” 

The bill first was introduced 
in Congress by Sen. Philip A 
Hart in 1962. Four separate 
hearings were held and much 
testimony for and against the 
proposal was heard prior to its 
enactment into law. 


Met Opposition 

It encountered vigorous 
opposition by powerful industry 
interests. The arguments against 
its adoption included the 
following: 

1. Additional legislation was 
not needed because existing 
federal and state laws forebade 
deception of consumers in the 
market place 

2. It would interfere with the 
packagers right to use his 
creativity 

3. Compliance with it would 
compel price increases which 
the manufacturer would be 
forced to pass along: to 
consumers 
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ACT SPECIFIES THAT NET CONTENTS MUST 
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TROYER’S “ADVANCED” LINE OF EQUIPMENT 








HERE’S OUR NEWEST AUTOMATIC BAGGER 
For Fast Efficient Packaging of 50 # and 100 # Bags. 


Completely Automatic. 
Economically Priced. 


Capacity: 500-700 # Per Minute Depending on Bag Size 


You Can Depend On It -- If It’s Made By 
The Advanced Line 


TROYER MANUFACTURING CO. 


SMITHVILLE, OHIO 


Waxers, 


Designers and builders of the ‘Advanced Line.” 
Seed Cutters, 


TROYER MFG. COMPANY OF THE VALLEY 


EAST GRAND FORKS, MINNESOTA 


Manufacturers 
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of Bin Loaders, 
Field Loaders, Packaging Units, Conveyors, Graders, 
Bulk Boxes, Spray Booms, Brusher-Desprouters, Warehouse Equipment, Pallet Box Fillers & Dumpers, 
Automatic Baggers, 9 Sewing Machines. 


Bin Unload- 


4. The proposed legislation 
presupposes that the consumer's 
primary interest is in Value 
Comparison. (This. its 
opponents contended. Snot 
true.) 

Despite all of this. Congress 
virtually unanimously passed 
the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act which was 
approved as a law by President 
Johnson Novy. 3, 1966 

The specifics of the law 
insofar as its relationship to the 
Food and Drug Administration 
is concerned in the matter of 
labeling. require that labels on 
consumer products under Food 
and Drug’s jurisdiction contain: 

1. The identity or name of 
the product and the name and 
place of business of the 
manufacturer. packer. or 
distributor. 

2. An accurate and separate 
statement of the net quantity of 
contents at a uniform location 
on the principal display panel. 

3. Astatement describing the 
contents of a serving. if a 
declaration of the number of 
servings is given. 

Strengthen Existing Law 

The Food and _ Drug 
Administration feels the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act 
affords the agency the 
opportunity to amplify and 
make more meaningful some 
previous labeling requirements 
that were provided for by the 
Federal Food. Drug = § and 
Cosmetic Act. 

The most important of these. 
the FDA feels. is_ the 
Declaration of the Quantity of 
contents. The regulations under 
the new Act require that this 
declaration generally must: 


1. Be located on the principal 
display panel and positioned 
within the lower 30 per cent of 
the label in lines generally 
parallel to the base upon which 
the package rests. (This 
placement in the lower 30 per 
cent does not apply to 
containers with a_ principal 
display panel of five square 
inches or less 


2. The declaration must be 
conspicuous in easily legible 
bold face tvpe. in distinct 
contrast. and in a specific tvpe 
size in relation to the area of the 
principal display panel of the 
package. This requirement 
means that consumer packages 
of substantially the same size 
will. state the quantity of 
contents with corresponding 
uniformity 


3. On consumer packages of 
one pound. one pint. or more. 
but less than four pounds or cne 
gallon. the declaration of net 
contents must be of a dual 


Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Columbia, S.C. 
Danville, Va. 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Indianapolis, Inc 











1629 Warner St. 
30.01 Lomb Ave 
Niagara Frontier 


1212 Peoples St. 
19 N. South Water 


State Farmers Market 
1819 N. Main St. 
800 Calhoun St. 
1353 Dillingham Blvd 
7601 W. Washington 


nature with the first expression 
in total ounces (avoirdudupois) 
or fluid measure. followed by a 
parenthetical quantity of 
contents declaration in_ the 
largest whole unit of dry or 
liquid measure and subdivisions 
thereof. 

Under the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Act. regulations 
closely paralleling the 
regulations for foods were 
established to cover drugs. 
devices and casmetics. Since 
these are not pertinent to the 
food industrv as such, they will 
not be discussed here. The Food 
and Drug Administration also is 
responsible for enforcement of 
these regulations 

Dept. of Commerce 

Among other’ important 
controls set up by the Act are 
those falling within the 
responsibility of the US. 
Department of Commerce 
which responsibility also is 
shared to a certain extent by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Where there is appareit 
deception to consumers. or 
where it is necessary to 
facilitate value comparisons by 
consumers, the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Act has additional 
provision to provide regulations 
in the following areas 

1. The establishment 
definition of standards 
package sizes -- “large” 
“small” “economy — and 
so on 

2. Regulating. but not 
prohibiting. “cents off” or other 
bargain premotions 

3. Preventing non-functional 
slack fill of consumer packages. 

As pointed out earlier, the 
Secretary of Commerce is 
directed by the new law to 
request development of 
voluntary product standards 
from manufacturers. packers 
and or distributors whose 
products are regarded as having 
a_ proliferation of weights. 
measures, quantities. etc 

Food and Drug assumes a role 
in this phase of protecting 
consumers by promulgating 
regulations defining and setting 
forth standards characterizing 
package sizes. 


and 
for 


kuva anu Drug officers 
explain that a brief visit to a 
supermarket is enough to 
rage that an average shopper 
“literally bombarded with a 
multitude of package sizes. 
weights and_ descriptive 
superlatives such as ‘giant. 
‘super. ‘king.’ ‘family. ‘large.’ 
‘economy.’ and so forth. in the 
same product area. 


Shopper Dilemma 
~The shopper often finds it all 
but impossible to determine 
which is the best value for the 


IN STOCK! 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Delivered anywhere within 24 hours 
from nation-wide distribution points: 


Area 301 539-5550 
205 788-1217 


716 822-9080 
615 265-2321 


Food Terminal 


Market 312 329-2110 
803 254.3086 
703 792-5521 
817 335-3351 
808 85-3974 
317 244.764) 


1601-31 Warner St. 
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money. The consumer also may 
find. over a period of several 
months that while the price of a 
product has remained relatively 
stable. its size has diminished. 

“It is obviously not the intent 
of Congress to standardize 
packaging to the extent that 
product identity is destroved. 
but various industries have co- 
operated to reduce the 
proliferation of sizes in a given 
commodity to the advantage of 
the package manufacturer. the 
retailer and the consumer. The 
Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act specifically excludes the use 
of such terms as ‘jumbo quart.” 
or ‘full gallon.’ which tend to 
exaggerate a unit of weight. 
measure or count.” 

Mr. Gomilla in his address to 
the food packaging seminar in 
New Brunswick. told those 
present “it is extremely 
encouraging tu nole that some 
of the firms and industrv groups 
that most vigorously opposed 
passage of this legislation are 
now just as_ vigorously 
attempting to comply with the 
law. and are revising their labels 
as rapidly as possible.” 

The Kansas City District of the 
Food and rug Administration. 
Mr. Strait and Mr. Evans told 
The Packer. in the four states 
under its jurisdiction has 50 field 
inspectors who are part of their 
duties will check observance of 


AS MAINE GOES - 


Growers Inc., 


Fort Fairfield Potato Co., 
Potato Growers Inc., Verne 
Packing, Carter Brothers, 
Service Inc., 
Jacob Shur, D. McCrub, E.L 
Inc., and John Irwin. 





Carter Farms, Adelman Brothers, C.E 
Arthur 
Tardif Potato Co., 


the new law and be on the 
lookout for violations of it. 

When believed necessary. 
such observance failures or 
actual vivlations. will be 
referred to the proper officials 
in the Kansas Citv District Food 
and Drug Administration 
headquarters. If the district 
officers believe it should be 
called to attention of higher 
authorities. the matter will be 
sent to Food und Drug officials 
in Washington. D.C... where. if it 
is determined further action is 
necessary. the matter may be 
referred to the Department of 
Justice 

In summation comment on 
the enactment and current 
operation of the new Fair 
Packaging and Labeling law. 
Mr. Strait and Mr. Evans told 
The Packer: 

“The Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act was strongly 
supported by the Congress and 
the various consumer interests. 
We believe that industry has 
become equally convinced. 
since the passage of this 
legislation. that it is in the best 
interest of fair dealing in the 
market place. both for industrv 
and the consumer. 

“It is apparent to us that the 
food industrv is responding in 
this spirit in the revision of 
labeling when such _ is 
indicated.” 
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so goes the nation applies not only to 
politics but to packaging equipment. Here are some of the 
Maine firms using the Baker Weigh-O-Matic installed by the 
Kipers Packaging Equipment, 
Maine Farmers 
Jacobson Company, Southhampton Produce Distributors Inc., 
Nightingale & Co, 


Inc., organization: Caribou 
Exchange, Bradbury Bros., 


Limestone 
Weatherhead, Win-Lak Inc., 

“Pat” Shaw, H. Smith 
Gentle & Son, Potato 
Wesbrook Potato Co. Inc., 
Nason, Inc., Kilcollins Farms, 


( Advertisement) 
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AND GARLIC 


CARTONS 


Gordon's popular stock design, run in big 
volume, enables you to buy just the quantity 


you need at tremendous savings. 


Sturdy. 


Protective. Colorful. Brand imprint available 
on all tomato and garlic cartons. TOMATO: 
3 & 4 pack, 10 oz. & 12 oz. Cello window 
printed or plain. GARLIC: 2 oz. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lawton, Okla 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Portsmouth, Va 
Puerto Rico 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash 
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Hato Rey 





Cc PD ¢ Creative Folding Paper, Roard Packages Since 1900 


GORDON CARTONS, INC. 


Baltimore, Md. 21230 / (Area 301) 539-5550 


1242 W. Beaver St. 
700 De'e Ave. 
"St. 
1901 E£. 7th Place 
750 Washington Ave 
196 West St. 

1342 S. W. Third St. 
Belmont & Rapidan Rds. 


1442 N. Broadway 
1528 Occidental Ave., S 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 815 Goldfloss 


Area 904 345-3292 
615 525-3996 
405 355-3830 
213 627-8721 
612 335-4151 
212 925-5312 
405 235-0407 
703 397.3261 
769 4242 
314 231-6638 
206 623-8383 
919 788.9023 
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Vincent Colace, President 


N. E. CORNER OREGON AVE. & SWANSON ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19148 
HO 7-9300 (a c2s ) HO 7-6640 
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TOMATOES 


DIVISION 


PHILADELPHIA 
THE CRADLE of LIBERTY 
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Packaged Produce 
CAULIFLOWER 
CARROTS-CELERY 


Carrots: A great deal of research effort was put into 
finding ways to prepackage carrots. Eddie Campion of the 
Merit Packaging Co. in Salinas. is considered by many as the 
pioneer of carrot prepackaging. Cellophane bags were first 
used for prepackaging carrots at shipping point level, and 
later Pliofilm bags were used. Difficulties were encountered 
when the bags were not perforated. During the Acme and 
A & P experiments the carrot tops were cut off and the 
carrots were placed in chipboard trays and over-wrapped 
with cellophane. Consumer were very reluctant to buy 
topped prepackaged carrots for several years. Now. of 
course, course, carrots are generally marketed in one and two 
pound polyethelene bags. 

Cauliflower: Cauliflower now is _ predominately 
prepackaged at the shipping point level. The jacket leaves 
are trimmed off and the heads are wrapped in sheet 
cellophane. Other films have been used but the semi- 
moisture cellophane is more widely used. The Long Island 
cauliflower producers still market some of their cauliflower 
in non-package form, that is with the jacket leaves left on to 
protect the curd. Paul Dickman. in Florida, and many others 
have tried to prepackage segmented cauliflower, but not 
successfully. 

Celery: About 20 years ago celery was auite widely 
prepackaged in trays over-wrapped with cellophane in the 
terminal markets. This is still done to a considerable extent 
but the trend seems to be toward bagging the celery in. 
polyethelene bags at the shipping point. Both California and 
Florida shippers are offering increasing quantities of celery 
packaged in film bags. I expect more and more celery will be 
packaged in film bags with less of the leaves attached. 


Packaged Produce 
TOMATOES 


Tomato prepackaging has had its ups and downs. Quality 
has been the chief problem. Consumers consider a tomato a 
basic vegetable. and are quick to complain when quality or 
condition of it is poor. They complain more when the 
packaging is defective or deceptive. Right after World Warll 
there was a tremendous increase in the consumer packaging 
of mature green tomatoes. The mature green tomatoes were 
shipped in wood lug boxes, wirebound crates, and more 
recently in fiberboard boxes to terminal market tomato 
repackers. They are generally then packaged in chipboard 
trays. frequently called tubes because they usually held one 
row of tomatoes—three, four or five. depending on the size. 
The chipboard tray soon met competition from the plastic 
tray. Cellophane and cellulose acetate were most commonly 
used for over-wrapping these tomato trays. More recently 
these films have given way to the cheaper polystyrene film. 
Also the tube type tray is meeting competition from the 
square or rectangular pump try. These pulp trays are 
frequently over-wrapped with some type of shrink film. 


The packaging of tomatoes has a bright future, but tomato 
packagers have to constantly remind themselves that 
consumers are primarily interested in the quality of the 
tomatoes. and secondarily in the packaging. This is true for 
all fresh produce. Some day consumers will realize that the 
cost of spoiled tomatoes or other spoiled fresh fruits and 
vegetables is borne by the growers of the consumers. This 
realization will result in the demand for fresh produce in 
acceptable condition even if it means more costly protective 
packaging. 


Packaged Produce 
MUSHROOMS 


_ “Mushrooms are probably the first produce to be packed 
in consumer-sized units during the late twenties. Brussels 
sprouts, spinach, tomatoes and carrots were packaged by the 
late thirties. Consumer packaging of citrus fruits got its start 
in Florida about 1932. During 1933-34, celery was packaged in 
New York with cellophane similar tc the LSAT type. 


The standard consumer package for mushrooms for many 
years has been window cartons, but the four quart Climax 


basket is still widely used. 


PackagedProduce 


Artichokes: Other than at the retail level. artichokes have 
never been widely prepackaged until the last three or four 
years. the Boggiatto Packing Company. Inc., Castroville. 
California, has been the leader in prepackaging artichokes. 
They package four artichokes in a pulp tray which is over- 
wrapped with shrink-film. Twelve packages are shipped in a 
corrugated box 


Asparagus: Much work has been done on prepackaging 
asparagus during the last 20 years. Many years ago Rutgers 
University did a great deal of research work on prepackaging 
asparagus. They concluded that cellulose acetate film was 
the best film to use. USDA has cooperated with many 
asparagus shippers in California and in Washington State and 
tested various types of trays. cartons, bags and bands for 
prepackaging asparagus. However, the only packages that 
are widely used today for prepackaging asparagus are the 
open faced standup type window carton used by Harden 
Farms in California and polyethelene bags used for snapped 
asparagus in Michigan. Asparagus is difficult to prepackage 
because it grows in the package and because it needs very 
good ventilation. Consumers need to be convinced that they 
will get a better buy if only the edible green part of the stalk 
is packaged rather than leaving on the unedible white butt. 


Avocados: Avocados are not widely prepackaged. The 
chief reason for prepackaging them is to promote the sale of 
more than one avocado at a time. Avocados have been 
packaged in pulp trays and over-wrapped with shrinkable 
film. The idea merits further attention. 


Lima beans: Unshelled lima beans have been prepackaged 
in film bags experimentally for many years. However, this is 
not widely done except in retail stores. Shelled lima beans 
are prepackaged nearly every summer by the Washington, D. 
C. division of Safeway Stores Company. They buy fresh lima 
beans already shelled from processors in Maryland and 
prepackage them in film bags or over-wrapped pulp trays. 
Their shelf life is short. However. the convenience to the 
housewiie is great. 


Beans. snap: Beans have been prepackaged in film bags 
such as polyethelene and saran coated cellophane and pulp 
trays and in chipboard trays over-wrapped with cellophane. 
Both Acme Markets and the A & P Company prepackaged 
snap beans in their experiments conducted in the 1940's. 
Little progress has been made in prepackaging them at 
shipping point. Florida shippers have experimented with the 
packaging of green beans and so have others, such as the 
Cayuga Producers Cooperative. Inc. at King Ferry. New 
York. Here again the lim‘.ing factor seems to be the high 
cost of labor to package them attractively and the high cost 
of packaging materials. On the other hand. packaging helps 
to extend the shelf life of snap beans. prevents them from 
dehydrating on the retailer's shelves. Someday a will be 
found to prepackage them economically and that more of 
them will be sold in consumbr packages 


75 Years 
Oo 
Evolution 


The following account ot the 
development in produce 
packaging during the past 75 
years was prepared by the 
Public Relations Department of 
Bemis Company, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


When The Packer began 
publication three-quarters of a 
century ago, a now-major 
packaging company supplied 
the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry with burlap bags. 


Today, Bemis Company, Inc., 
still supplies the industry with 
burlap bags—along with plastic 
bags and printed roll stock, 
solid-wall and window paper 
bags, and plastic ay woven- 
paper mesh bags. Many of these 
packages have multi-colored 
brands or labels, drawcords for 
re-closing and other earmarks 
of sophisticated merchandising. 


This is one example of the 
kind of evolutionary change 
that has taken place in the 
“fresh” industry. On the one 
hand, there has been a 
proliferation of types of 
packaging. On the other, there 
has been a 180-degree turn- 
around in the concept of a 
package as simply a functional 
container 


Grew With Self-Service 


Both of these characteristics 
of modern-day packaging have 
their roots in the advent of 
supermarkets and self-service 
merchandising, they are so 
closely related that it’s a 
chicken-or-egg proposition as to 
which came first. 


For about half of the last 75 
years, neigher the technology 
nor the need was present for 
many of the types of packaging 
now available. Retail sales 
techniques were different, and 
the ‘‘container’’ concept 
prevailed, with virtually all 
products shipped in bulk-size 
bags or crates. 


Many of these packages are 
still in use because they 
continue to meet the 
requirements for bulk shipping, 
as shown by the venerable 
burlap bag. But even _ this 
package is now a great deal 
more dapper—with quality 
printing. brighter goods and, in 
some cases, easy-opening 
features—than were its 
grandparents. 


Merchandising Concept 


Modern merchandising 
techniques hastened the demise 
of the ‘‘container’’ concept and 
gave rise to the variety of 
consumer-size packages 
available today. Centralized 
packaging was an important 
part of this because it permitted 
more attractive packaging at 
lower unit costs. 


In its new role, packaging still 
has to be functional, for this is a 
stringent requirement for fresh 
fruits and vegetables. But in 
addition, it has to be a more 
positive influence in selling the 
product, in building brand 
awareness and in stimulating 
per-capita consumption. 


The package has become the 
primary—and often the 
only—communications medium 
with the consumer. It can show 
the housewife the product. It 
can tell her the _ source, 
nutritional value and how to 
prepare it. And it can make 
buying convenient and 
attractive for her. 


Open-Mesh Bag 


One of the major 
breakthroughs in the “‘selling” 
package was the consumer-size 
open-mesh bag. Like its big. 
bulk-size brother, this package 
provides the basic requirement 
of good ventilation. Through 
developments in 
manufacturing, a big, bold band 
label was added for brand 
printing. Then a drawcord 
closure was added, making the 
package more efficient to pack 
and easier for the consumer to 
handle. 


This package was introduced 
in the 1930s, and it continues to 
be widely used—a testimony to 
its excellence. During this same 
period, a paper bag with a mesh 
window also came _ into 
widespread usage, again 
because it fulfills the basic 
requirements of ventilation and 
sales appeal. ’ 


Packaged Produce 
ONIONS 


Dry onions have been packaged for many years at terminal 
level and also by grower-shippers. The mesh bags were the 
first commonly used package for dry onions. In the A & P 
and Acme Markets packaging experiments in the 1940's, dry 
onions were usually packaged in one to two pound chipboard 
trays and over-wrapped with cellophane. With the advent of 
polyethelene, however, most dry onions were packaged in 
three to five-pound polyethelene bags. These polyethelene 
bags have been quite satisfactory for dry onions, although 
fresh dry onions are often packaged in polyethene mesh 
(Vexar). Onions are now packaged by terminal market 
packagers and by grower-shippers, particularly in Michigan 
and New York. Sliced onions, ready for serving, have been 
prepackaged to a minor extent in this couniry. 


Packaged Produce 
POTATOES 


Potatoes have been packed in paper and paper-mesh- 
window bags since before World War II. The late potato 
producing states such as Maine and Michigan were reluctant 
to prepackage potatoes because they had to be washed and 
more carefully graded, which meant some 10 per cent of the 
crop was less marketable in the fresh form. Here is a case 
where the consumer really dictated the trend in 
prepackaging. Consumers showed their preferences by their 
purchases. They did not want to handle dirty potatoes. They 
preferred buying them in the package if they were clean, 
reasonably free from defects and decay, and reasonably 
uniformly sized. Moreover, the consumers showed pre- 
ference for visible-type packaging. The mesh and film win- 
dow bags gave them somé visibility. Consumers have 
always liked the textile mesh bag in which Idaho bak- 
ing potatoes have been commonly packaged. The textile 
mesh bag is much more costly than the polyethelene 
bag, and so the polyethelene bag has gradually gained 
more of the market for prepackaged potatoes. However, 
the highly visible mesh and polyethelene bags do not 
protect the potatoes from exposure to light which 
causes greening, particularly to the early variety 
potatoes such as the California long whites. Recent research 
on this greening problem through control of light. 
irradiation and atmosphere shows promise for improve- 
ment in the packaging of potatoes. 


Packaged Produce 
GRAPES 


Grapes have been prepackaged in the O'Brien ‘‘Sunny- 
Pak” window cartons, film over-wrapped chipboard trays, 
slitted polyethelene bags, polyethelene (Vexar) mesh bags, 
pulp trays slitted polyethelene bags, polyethelene (Vexar) 
mesh bags pulp trays over-wrapped with shrinkable film, 
commercially and experimentally for 20 vears: however. no 
consumer package has yet proven to be ideal for grapes. Mesh 
bags which offer excellent visibility to the grapes don't give 
much protection to them from bruising. Packages that give 
the grapes adequate protection generally seem to distract 
from the sales appearance of the grapes. The labor required 
to prepackage them in any type of package is high: 
nevertheless, some package is needed to protect them and 
enhance their appearance if per capita consumption is to be 
maintained or increased. 


Coated Boxes Attract Interest 
for Water-Cooled Produce 


NEW YORK — Rigid-when- 
wet corrugated containers are 
attracting interest among 
packers of water-cooled 
produce, such as cabbage, leaf 
and Bibb lettuce, green onions, 
sweet corn, green beans, celery 
and radishes. 

A. G. Heinrich, a greenhouse 
grower of Bibb lettuce and 
tomatoes in Cleveland, Ohio., 
recently adopted coated 
corrugated containers for 
shipping his special strain of 
wet-packed Bibb lettuce. These 
containers incorporate a special 
wet-strength corrugating 
“medium,” in addition to a 
moisture-repellent inner and 
outer coating, to enable them to 
withstand water-cooling. 

“Medium” is the fluted paper 
sandwiched between the liners 
that gives corrugated board its 
strength. Wet-strength medium 
is specially treated to increase 
its ability to hold the liners 
apart when moisture penetrates 
the medium. 

After the lettuce is cut and 
placed in the boxes, the filled 
boxes are taken to the packing 
house where they are 
submerged in 34 degree F. 
water for about 30 seconds 
before being trasferred to a 
cooler or shipped immediately 
to market. 


The wet-strength produce 
containers, supplied by the 
Olinkraft, Inc., container plant 
in Owosso, Mich., are die-cut 
boxes with a_ self-locking 
bottom and top and holes in the 
bottom for water drainage. 
They are designed for a 16 
quart, or five-pound, capacity. 


Heinrich has been in the 
produce business in Cleveland 
for more than 50 years. He 
raises between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 head of Bibb lettuce a 
year from four or five crops on 
his 5%-acre greenhouse 
complex. He also raises one 
annual crop of spring tomatoes. 


He developed his own 
particular variety of Bibb 
lettuce, possessing quality and 
consistency in shape, 
tenderness and flavor. It is 
shipped primarily to markets 
throughout the northeastern 
section of the country. Some 
goes by air freight to San 
Francisco. 


E. A. Coons’ marketing 
administrator for Olinkraft’s 
container division said that the 
new line of produce containers 
is a product of development 
work it has been doing for years 
with ‘‘rigid-when-wet’’ corru- 
gated packaging—especially 
coated and constructed con- 
tainers for shipping moist or 
refrigerated foods such as 


Olinkraft has developed 
containers for a broad range of 
produce for use in the field and 
packing plant that meet the 


industry’s weight and quantity 


requirements. They include 
boxes for crops packed in 12, 16 
and 24quart and _ one-half- 
bushel and one-bushel units. 
Most of the boxes are made 
with “snap-lock” bottoms and 
other closures that permit quick 
set-up and closing. All provide 
holes for air curculation and, 
where necessary, for water 
drainage. 





A.G. HEINRICH’S “Supreme” brand of Bibb lettuce is being 
packed here by Charles Algeri, in a new style of coated, wet- 
strength corrugated containers. The filled boxes are then coat- 
ed, wet-strength corrugated containers. The filled boxes are 
then submerged in chilled water, stacked on pallets and 
readied for shipment. The containers were designed and pro- 
duced by Olinkraft, Inc. at its plant in Owosso, Mich. 
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SHOWN ABOVE is the type of Baker Weigh-O-Matic equipment 
Harvey Pollack of the Henry A. Pollack Riverhead Corporation, 
shippers and packers of potatoes and onions, uses at his River- 
head, Long Island; Watsville, Virginia; Bonner Springs, Kansas, 
and Limestone, Maine, plants as well as his operation at the Har- 
lem River Yards in New York City. The Baker equipment is also 


fresh poultry, meats, seafoods 
and other products. 





used by Mr. Pollack for repacking grapefruit. 


(Advertisement) 











Plastics came on strong in the 
1950s, leading to further 
packaging of previously bulk- 
displayed fruits and vegetables, 
and in the 160s still another 
form of consumer packaging 
entered the scene—pJastic 
mesh. 


Wide Variety 

Thus, the industry is now 
using virtually every type of 
material available—textile, 
plastic, paper and paperboard, 
and wood. Frequently, it is 
achieving the successful 
packaging combination of 
functional utility with a selling 
personality. 


With such a variety of 
packages available, many 
suppliers believe the emphasis 
in the near future will be on the 
development of equipment and 
techniques that will make the 
complex distribution of fresh 
fruits and vegetables more 
efficient—and profitable. This, 
no doubt, will lead to greater 
use of palletization and other 
materials handling methods and 
further centralization of 
packaging operations 


Buy Interest 
In Grant 
Produce Firm 


GRANT, MICH. — A 
controlling interest in the Grant 
Produce and Packaging Co. 
here has been bought by Virgil 
Lehmkuhle and Bernard Lyons 
of Wyoming, Mich., from Frank 
and Lois Co. 


The two Wyoming men are 
also. owners of L & L Package 
Produce Co. of Hudsonville. 


Under the reorganization, 
Lehmkuhle becomes president 
and Lyons assumes duties as 
secretary and treasurer. 


Two others associated with 
the Grant Co. who are vegetable 
growers and will raise about 250 
acres of carrots plus parsnips 
and turnips for the plant 
operations are Peter Van Single 
and Peter Brink of Grant. 


The plant operations will be 
supervised by Fred F inkbeiner. 
Carrot packaging will begin 
about Aug. 1 and about 80 
persons will be employed at full 
capacity production. 








For packaging produce the 


Package Machinery Company has led the produce 
packaging trend from the start. That's why we now 
offer the broadest line of produce packaging ma- 


chines available from one 


source. Whether you 


want to bag, box, band, wrap, or overwrap your 


produce items there's 


a proven 


PACKAGE ma- 


chine to do the job. You have a complete choice of 
wrapping styles and packaging materials to pro- 


tect and display your 
accommodate many 


produce. 
optional 


Our machines 
labor-saving acces- 


sories like automatic tray feeders, top labelers, 
and shrink tunnels. From PACKAGE you can get 
all the flexibility and automation your packaging 
operation requires. Packaged produce has really 
caught on. So profit from the experience of other 


industry leaders; join 


the produce 


packaging 


parade by calling a PACKAGE representative today. 


Package Machinery Co., East Longmeadow, Mass. 


New York 
Chicago - 
Seattle «+ 


+ Philadelphia * 


Toronto * Montreal 


UNIVERSAL PRODUCE WRAPPERS (Compact 6, U-6, & U-7) 
provide the widest adjustable size range available fu- pack- 
aging a complete variety of produce in trays or cartons, oi. 
flat or U-cards. Full selection of wrapping styles and ma- 
terials to suit the product. Compact 6 (shown) is ideal for 
in-store or central warehouse use; U-6 accommodates 
slightly wider size range and automatic feeds; U-7 offers 
higher speeds. 


Atlanta 
Kansas City * Dallas * Los Angeles « 


* Boston + Clevcland 
San Francisco 


TLA CARTON FORMERS form lock-type trays and cartons 
from flat die-cut blanks at up to 100 a minute for packag- 
ing tomatoes and delicate produce items. Delivers them 
right-side-up, ready for packing and wrapping. 


BL-1 BAG LOADER packages bulk or banded produce items 
like celery, carrots, rhubarb into preformed, plain or printed 
poly film as at speeds YY to 80 a minute. Bag size range: 
12” to 24” long, 7” to 14” wide. 





TRANSWRAP MODEL TWS forms, fills and seals up to 75 


FA WRAPPERS overwrap many produce items packaged in 
trays or cartons, like tomatoes and brussel sprouts, in plain 
or printed films. Choice of roll or sheet material feeds. Eas- 
ily adjustable to handle wide range of package sizes at 


high production speeds. seatable materials. 


pouch-type packages a minute of radishes, onions, pota- 
toes, or other produce. Bag sizes range from 3” to 15” long, 
2” to 842” wide; size changeovers in 15 minutes. Quick- 
change sealing units handle all types of fiexible, heat-,, 














Package Changes in 
4.00- Year History 


Of Florida 


By KENDALL TOLLE 

The Florida citrus industry's 
history goes back 400 years to 
the nation’s first settlement, St. 
Augustine. but its major period 
of development has been 
faithfully reported by The 
Packer since publication was 
begun 75 vears ago 

From scattered — plantings 
along the seacoast and the 
rivers. commercial shipments 
were made by boat from 
Florida to northern markets in 
the vears after the Civil War 
This was before the advent of 
the railroads. and before cold 
weather in 1894 and 1895 almost 
wiped out north Florida groves 
and forced growers to move 
operations farther south. 

The Packer was launched just 
before the freezes visited 
Florida. at a time when 
production of citrus fruits had 
passed 5.000.000 boxes. There 
wasn't very much optimistic 
citrus news to report for many 
vears — it took the industry 
about 15 seasons to reach the 
five million box mark again. 
and then move to 10 million 
boxes in 1918-19. 

Phenomenal Growth 

However. expansion of the 
citrus industry has_ been 
phenomenal in the 40 years 
since the ending of World War I. 
and today Florida is the world’s 
greatest producer of oranges 
and grapefruit. with 138.000.000 
boxes harvested in_ this 
comparatively low-vield season. 
(The record for the state of 
196.000.000 boxes in 1966-67 will 
not stand for many _ vears. 
experts predict) 

While most oranges and 
about half the grapefruit are 
now going to market in various 
processed forms. the fresh fruit 
segment of the Florida industry 
manages to hold a substantial 
share of the business through 
improved packaging. 
transportation and promotion. 

After the war between the 
states. fruit moved by sailing 
schooner up the eastern 
seaboard for marketing as a 
luxury item during the holiday 
season. It was packed in barrels 
padded with Spanish moss, and 
transportation was hazardous. 

Railroads were extended into 
Florida a few vears later, and 


Citrus 


the unwieldy barrels were 
discarded in favor of the one 
and three-fifths bushel standard 
nailed box. used by most 
shippers for many years despite 
its weight and high cost. 
Wirebounds on Scene 

In the mid-thirties, the one 
and three-fifths bushel 
wirebound crate was 
introduced and before long 
became the standard container 
for the interior growing area 
because of its economy and 
ventilation features. However. 
the Indian River area continued 
to use the heavy nailed box until 
1956. when the half-box (four- 
fifths bushel) corrugated carton 
and half-box wirebound crate 
were adopted for exclusive use. 

The one and three-fifths 
bushel wirebound crate was 
phased out by Florida this vear. 
leaving only the four-fifths 
bushel carton and the small 
wirebound crate as approved 
containers. 

With the current shipping 
season ending. official records 
showed approximately 75 per 
cent of packed shipments of all 
fresh Florida citrus has gone to 
market in four-fifths cartons. 
with about 24 per cent in four- 
fifths bushel wirebound crates 
and less than 1 per cent in the 
big wirebound box. 

It was another story when 
cartons entered the picture in 
the season of 1952-53. That vear. 
the big wirebound crate carried 
74 per cent of the fruit. the 
nailed box 13 per cent. the small 
wirebound crate 12 per cent. 
and cartons only 1 per cent. 

Cartons to Fore 

Ten vears later. in the 1962-63 
season. cartons were carrying 
well over half the fresh fruit 
shipments. and moved to 60 per 
cent during the record crop year 
of 1966-67. The big leap to 75 
per cent of the volume came 
this season for corrugated as the 
trend to automation swept 
ahead. 


The packaging practices of 
the Florida citrus deal are being 
rapidly modernized to keep 
pace with the trend toward 
automation in the packing 
houses. unitized handling and 
improved transportation 
facilities. 





Past, Present,Future of 


Corrugated Boxes for 
Produce Handling 


By CHARLES H. CARPENTER 
Fourdrinier Kraft Board Institute. In 


Corrugated boxes have been 
manufactured in greatly 
increasing volume vearly since 
the beginning of the 20th 
century. but not until the 
advent of fourdrinier kraft 
board in the 1930's did its use 
for fresh fruit and vegetables 
become adopted in volume. 

One of the first important 
conversions was the selection of 
corrugated boxes by the West 
Coast citrus industry for 
shipment of lemons. grapefruit 
and oranges with complete 
success in the late 1940's. In this 
case. the conversion was 
influenced by economies as 
compared with other packaging 
materials then in use. which 
included initial cost of the 
boxes. ready adaption to 
automatic box forming and bulk 
filling equipment. as well as 
automatic sealing equipment. 
Each one of these features 
resulted in cost savings. 

These same economies are 
prevalent in similar systems 
adopted since. such = as 
corrugated boxes for sweet 
potatoes. white potatoes. 
apples. tomatoes. etc.. in which 
drv cooling is emploved in cold 
rooms. forced air cooling. 
bunker iced and mechanical 
refrigerator cars and trucks. In 
these instances. standard grades 
of fourdrinier kraft liners and 
corrugating materials are used 
with success 

The additional advantages of 
corrugated board made into 
boxes are many. Bv_ nature 
corrugated board is a shock 
absorber. It helps prevent 
transmission of impact shocks 
from one package to another. It 
cushions and deadens vibrations 
so that fresh fruit and 
vegetables do not roll or bruise 
in transit. Yet the box is easy to 
handle. easy to stack and 
palletize. Boxes are printed 
with attractive brand = and 
contents advertising with colors 
that stand out as never before 
from all sides 


Advantages 

The popular two-piece 
telescope design used 
extensively provides covers that 
can be removed easily for 
inspection of the produce and 
replaced with no tools and no 
damage. Where insulation from 
cold or heat is required. the 
corrugated board construction 
provides protection and 
handlers all along the line 
appreciate the abasence — of 
hazardous nails. splinters and 
wires It is safe and easy to 
handle 


The 
cooling 


perfection of vacuum 
equipment which 


appeared commercially in the 
early 1950's triggered the 
almost overnight switch from 
top-iced large wooden crates to 
24 head corrugated boxes using 
standard grades of fourdrinier 
kraft board. as of the present 
time. vacuum cooling 
equipment is available in many 
parts of the United States which 
provides an important link in 
systems which are used for 
packaging many vegetables in 
corrugated boxes. 


Bulk hydro-coolers. which 
cool the fruit or vegetable first 
before packagiing in corrugated 
boxes. are being used by many 
shippers of peaches. pears. 
cantaloupe. celery. carrots. etc.. 
with great success and 
increasing retailer demand. 


One of the most outstanding 
systems adopted for corrugated 
boxes. which is continuing to 
take place all over the world 
where bananas are grown. was 
the packaging of water-cooled 
hands of bananas in corrugated 
boxes. The old method of 
shipping bananas on stems in 
polyethviene bags or with some 
other outside protection meant 
excessive handling costs. a high 
percentage of damage. 
excessive labor costs at the 
receiver's end in handling and 
cutting of the hands from the 
stem and a large amount of 
waste due to the fact that the 
entire stem was thrown away 
This conversion § required 
several vears of intensive 
testing and studv which ended 
in tremendous savings for 
shippers. wholesalers and 
retailers 


Non-Bulge 


Corrugated boxes have lent 
themselves readily to the non- 
bulge program demanded bv 
buvers to reduce damage losses 
and improve warehouse and 
palletizing conditions as in the 
case of lettuce. celery and 
deciduous fruits. Also the 
trend away from 80 to 90-pound 
packages towards 40 to 50- 
pound units desired and 
demanded by many wholesale 
and retail outlets has been 
augmented by the use of new 
sizes of corrugated boxes as in 
the case of celerv. cantaloupes. 
potatoes. onions and so forth. 


One of the most important 
packaging improvements — of 
recent vears is the tight-fill 
system used bv shippers of 
pears. plums. nectarines and 
apricots. This system represents 
over 10 vears of research and 
development by the Univ. of 
California at) Davis and co 
operating shippers. The,-tight- 


fill system mvolves filling pre- 
sized fruit into corrugated 
containers in a random manner 
and the settling of the fruit by 
vibration. The lid is fastened 
under pressure to compress the 
top padding on the fruit and 
prevent shifting or rolling of the 
fruit in transit. This system 
means more profit for the 
retailer. wholesaler and shipper 
and a better product for the 
consumer. The corrugated box 
design is such that it will 
palletize properly on a 48 by 40 
pallet for efficiency and 
warehouse storing and 
handling 


Another idea. promoted by 
the corrugated box industry and 
being adopted by many. is 
uniformly sized fruits and 
vegetables. Cabbage and celery. 
for example. uniformly sized by 
weight or volume permits the 
heads to be put on display at a 
unit price and the weighing is 
done away with. Also. wrapper 
leaves can be trimmed at 
shipping point because there is 
no need for protection against 
sharp edges. nails, wires and 
splinters 


Sweet Corn , 

Coincident with this erogram 
has been the packaging of sweet 
corn which has been trimmed 
to exact length uniformly and 
shipped in corrugated boxes 
with the emphasis on an exact 
count of 60 ears. It has been 
proven that the removal of the 
butt and retards the sugar to 
starch reaction considerably. 


The Fourdrinier Kraft Board 
Institute is carrying on 


extensive development work 


‘within the industry and with 


assistance of the Forest 
Products Laboratory towards 
the perfection of rigid-when- 
wet corrugated boxes using 
materials other than wax with 
the goal in sight of making 
boxes which will successfully 
maintain their strength and 
rigidity under all sorts of wet 
and high humidity conditions. 


in recent months, corrugated 
boxes treated for water and 
moisture resistance are being 
offered by many corrugated box 
manufacturers throughout the 
United States. These boxes. 
which are either wax dipped or 
wax curtain-coated with or 
without treated liners and 
corrugating medium, may be 
used successfully where top- 
icing is necessary. such as in the 
case of sweet corn and celery. 
In some systems. ice is placed 
inside the box such as in the 
case of salad greens. carrots 
and cantaloupes. This same 
treatment is important in 
instances of storage in high 
humidity. such as in the case of 
grapes 


Past and Present 

Reflecting upon the past and 
present development and usage 
of corrugated boxes for fresh 
fruits and vegetables. it is easy 
to make a conservative guess as 
to what will take place in the 
future. It is evident from what 
has been stated that corrugated 
boxes are already available 
which will withstand most any 
of the storage. handling. 
transportation. warehousing 


and retailing conditions that 
may contront them. Research 
work gives bright promise that 
the quality will continue to 
improve and that new methods 
will be perfected in the rigid- 
when-wet field. with the 
growing interest in 
palletization. the flexibility of 
corrugated box manufacturers 
will permit changes’ in 
dimensions which are desirable 
and practical. 


The increased usage of 
corrugated boxes for items such 
as potatoes and onions which 
have been shipped in bags wiil 
increase not only from the 
protection against bruising 
angel. but because of the 
demand on the part of chain 
stores. wholesalers and retailers 
for the most efficient 
palletiziation. The nicety and 
uniformity with which 
corrugated boxes can be 
manufactured today by the 
entire corrugated box industry 
will continue to improve which 
will blend into the manufacture 
of more precise and faster 
automation, container forming 
equipment. such as the glued 
Bliss style. increase of the hot- 
melt automatic sealers. 
automatic convervor systems. 
car loaders. etc.. etc 


We mav count on_ the 
corrugated box industry to 
continue to package and ship 
fresh fruits and vegetables to 
the market in better condition 
with less spoilage. more 
efficient economy and with a 
minimum amount of manpower 
required. 
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PEACH DU-ALLS, which have smooth, 
pliant interior surfaces to protect delicate 
peaches against bruising, palletize easily to 


facilitate mechanical handling. This compos 
ite wood and corrugated container holds 
38 Ibs. of peaches. 





What’s in a word? If it’s FLAVORSEAL, it means 
fruit with a bright, attractive, “Buy me first” 
shine. Shine gives you faster sales. Flavor 


Putting Ideas to Work 
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protection gives you repeat sales. FLAVORSEAL. 
Your best sales tool. Good reason why so 
many packers use it,so many buyers insist on it. 
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FMC CORPORATION RIVERSIDE DIVISION, Riverside, California * FLORIDA DIVISION, Lakeland, Florida 
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Produce Packaging History 


Develops as Marketing 


Specialization Increases 


(The following History ot 
Prepackaging of Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables was researched 
and prepared by Glen H. 
Mitchell and Ralph W. 
Sherman, of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, O.. a copy of 
which was made available to 
The Packer by courtesy of 
Robert L. Carey, executive 
director, Produce Packaging 
and Marketing Association, 
Inc., Newark, Del.) 

By G. H. MITCHELL and 

R. W. SHERMAN 

Packaging tends to develop 
with marketing specialization. 
Widespread use of fruits and 
vegetables has come mostly 
during the last century as we 
acquired knowledge, facilities 
to transport and preserve them. 
even today, consumption of 
fresh fruits and vegetables is 
not sufficient throughout the 
world. 

The ancient Eqyptians grew 
lentils, chick-pea, olives, dates, 
watermelons, onions, garlic and 
radishes. The Greeks later grew 
apples. grapes, figs, olives and 
onions. Little is written of their 
international marketing except 
in a dried state. 

Many conquering nations 
such as Rome imported and 
exported butter, cheese, fruits, 
vegetables and poultry from 
surrounding countries. Usually, 
however, this commerce was of 
a limited nature, over short 
distances. Foods in dried form 
or those with a relatively low 
perishability made the bulk of 
such commerce. 

The first packages were for 
protection and for convenience 
in transportation and, or 
storage. Outside of the natural 
‘ cover of the produce, the first 
package was probably skins and 
hides. The Bible tells of 
goatskins being used as 
containers. As late as 1921, we 
were importing crude drugs 
from Spanish America in 
horsehides. The Italians and 
Chinese preserved items such as 
cheese and eggs in clay and 
pottery. Unfortunately our 
historical resources disclose no 
date for this except that it 
was centuries ago. We can 
assume, but with no real 
degree of accuracy, that this 
was previous to 1000 A. D. 
Presumably in this same era of 
time, the Chinese packed rice in 
paper cones. 

Paper Wraps in 1035 A. D. 

“The Persian traveler, Nasiri 
Khoarau, on a visit to Cairo in 
1035, was astonished to see 
sellers of vegetables, spices, 
hardware, provided with paper 
in which they wrapped all they 
sold immediately, if it were not 
already.’ wrote Dard Hunter in 
1947. This is probably the first 
recorded evidence of packaging 
in paper. “A physician of 
Bagdad writes in 1140 of the 
source of wrapping paper used 
by the grocers: ‘The Bedouins 
and fellahs search the ancient 
city of the dead to recover the 
cloth bands in which mummies 
were swathed and when these 
cannot be used for their own 
clothes, they sell them to the 
mill which make them into 
paper, destined for the food 


markets,’ Hunter added in his 
“History and Technique of an 
Ancient Craft.”’ 

Not much is recorded of fruit 
and vegetables packaging until 
1850. The inadequacy of 
packaging was not a deterring 
factor to trade before that time. 
Most communities were self- 
sufficing and marketing 
between distant points was not 
too common. However, 
packaging work went on during 
this time. We know that even 
Leonardo DeVinci attempted to 
invent a package for perishable 
fruits. 

Protective wrapping for 
overseas shipment was the 
forerunner of our modern films 
which not only protect but help 
sell. A. L. Stahl and P. J. 
Vaughan in their early study of 
pliofilm write that: 

“Paper was the first sheet 
material used in wrapping and 
was apparently used for packing 
and wrapping fruit as early in 
1856, when its use was reported 
by Hovery’s Garden Magazine. 
In 1859 paper was used as a 
wrapper on grapes and in 1879. 
oranges shipped from Australia 
to England were wrapped with 
paper, but the paper proved 
inferior to a sawdust pack. It 
was used for packaging figs and 
peaches in 1879. After this 
period the wrapping of fruit was 
more common. Use of wrappers 
for protection of vegetables 
came somewhat later, their use 
for cucumbers and tomatoes 
being reported in 1899.”’ 

Vegetable Parchment 

“In 1895, came the original 
manufacture and use in the 
United States of vegetable 
parchment, now universally 
employed in many branches of 
the food packing industry.” 
wrote Dard Hunter. 

About this period western 
apple growers began to box 
apples and also to wrap apples. 
For the six years ending in 1899, 
boxed apples made up less than 
5 per cent of the total 
production of the United States 
while in the six-year period 
ending in 1923 boxed apples 
made up about 30 per cent of 
the total. Due to the excellent 
treatment and care, western 
boxed apples built up a 
reputation for quality fruit. 
Papers were primarily to 
control scald and help prevent 
bruising of the western apples, 
but they also helped sell the 
produce. 

Powell and Fulton in 1905 
reported on “experiment with 
unprinted newspaper, tissue, 
parchment and waxed paper 
wrappers on apples, and found 
that the fruit wrapper retarded 
the ripening of the fruit, 
preserved its brighter color, 
checked transpiration, 
protected it from bruising and 
prevented the spread of fungus. 
Some wrappers were found to 
be slightly more efficient than 
the others.” 

Later research deals with the 
effect of wrappers and 
impregnation of the wrapper on 
disease, storage, flavor, color 
and eating characteristics of 
fruits and vegetables. 

Trend From Bulk 

National Biscuit Company in 
1899 started the trend away 
from the barrel or bulk food 


retailing when they started 
packaging their crackers in 
boxes rather than placing them 
in cracker barrels. 

Marketing aspects were also 
receiving more attention. 
Bassett, Moonmow and Kerr 
wrote in the 1912 USDA 
yearbook: 

“It is a matter of record that 
the largest apple crop, the 
largest corn crep, and the 
largest cotton crop in the 
history of the nation have 
yielded the producers of these 
crops a less amount of profit 
than has been obtajned in 
certain years of less production; 
and it is also known that in 
those years of enormous crops 
the prices paid by consumers in 
most sections have not 
reflected, in a proper degree, 
the low prices paid to the 
farmers. With this knowledge of 
the facts, what farmer will de 
encouraged to grow two blades 
of grass when he fails to realize 
a fair return for the one blade 
which he now grows? It cannot 
be made clear to him that 
better returns wait on increased 
production until he feels that 
present production is fairly 
remunerative. 

“To the careful student of the 
problem it seems evident that it 
is the lack of an efficient system 
of distribution and marketing 
that causes much of the 
trouble, and it is because of the 
lack of a marketing plan that 
the present-day average 
farming cannot claim to be a 
business, but simply an 
occupation. The farmer is 
himself a manufacturer, but 
when the manner of selling his 
product is observed the 
conclusion is formed that his 
marketing methods are not 
worthy of the name, as they 
consist of dumping rather than 
of marketing.” 

Analyze Margins 

Marketing margins also were 
being analyzed as shown by this 
excerpt from the 1912 USDA 
Yearbook: “A careful analy- 
sis of trade conditions indicates 
that from 33 to 36 per cent of 
the prices the consumer 
pays for a perishable product 
reaches the producer. This 
must cover the cost as 
well as the risk of grow- 
ing, and must also provide 
the profit of the know how and 
the money invested. About 26 
per cent of the cost to the 
consumer is_ required for 
transportation and from 5 to 10 
per cent for commission. 
Dealer’s profits range from 50 
to 100 per cent, for it is 
maintained that every time 
perishable goods change hands 
the selling price must double 
the purchase price in order to 
meet losses. As the retailer 
receives the goods, he again 
adds 100 per cent or thereabout 
to the cost to the consumer. It is 
easy to see how high cost 
necessarily follow such methods 
of marketing.” 

The same article criticizes the 
wide variation in packages 
which results in quotation on a 
basket, hamper or container in 
one market that may mean l. ‘le 
in another section. 

the USDA at that time was 
advocating close grading. good 
packaging and shipping in 
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COMPACT HEAVY DUTY TWIN BAGGING UNIT 
ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE: 


Preston Kellam, potato grower, Exmore, Va.: “This is an excellent piece of equip- 
ment that can handle large or small volume profitably. A great labor saver.” 

Lorraine Williams, Northampton Growers, Cheriton, Va.: “We are very pleased with 
our machines and they allow us about a 15% labor saving in our two packing sheds.” 
Phillip Custis, D. P. Custis & Son, Nassawadox, Va.: “The machine has been a great 
saving to us and has increased our capacity.” 


Francis Jones, potato grower, Townsend, Va.: “A very efficient machine. I’m well 
satisfied with its production in its first year of use in my operation.” 

Vernon James, James Brothers, Inc., Elizabeth City, N.C.: “An excellent machine 
which makes for a simplified packing operation. We are considering putting more 


in next year.” 
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carload lots. Farm co- 
operatives dealing particularly 
in perishables grown away from 
the terminal market increased 
in numbers. A good share of the 
co-operative’s success has been 
in adopting sound marketing 
methods such as_ grading, 
orderly marketing, packing and 
use of storage. 

Agriculture was bothered with 
surpluses in the period before 
World War I. Loss of export 
markets and_ increasing 
technology helped supply to 
outstrip demand. Much 
misunderstanding was 
prevalent about marketing 
costs. 

A popular cartoon in the 
Country Gentleman showed the 
farmer passing the food through 
a curtain to the consumer and 
was entitled, “What happens 
behind the curtain?’’ Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson’s Report 
for 1910 reported “‘consumers 
were paying more for things 
now, but the farmer should not 
be blamed as he was not getting 
an exorbitant price for his 
products. Wilson terminated his 
discussion of farm prices with 
“possibly the trouble was with 
distribution.” 

Cardboard Boxes 

In 1907, Samuel Frazer in 
upstate New York started using 
cardboard boxes holding either 
six or 12 apples, These 
containers were merchandised 
successfully through W. W. Hart 
of New York City. Sometime 
later, Frazer, later vice- 
president of the International 
Apple Association, started using 
eggshell carriers and cartons for 
shipping apples to New York. 

Reception of the six and 12 
containers was slow. Charles 
and Company of Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and others 
catering to a high income trade 
were equipped to pack apples in 
cells of various sizes. Container 
size varied as did size of 
individual cells. Cells ranged 
from 40 to 80 to 120. The apples 
were sold by count. 

The apples were stored in 
cartons, moved to New York by 
carload where they were. placed 
in storage and distributed from 
storage. A 14 per cent 
commission was paid to cover 
proper handling. 

These apples carried a 
premium price. At one time, in 
1923, McIntosh retailed as high 
as $1.75 a dozen.. Frazer in 
some cases averaged $4 a carton 
per caroload for Northern 
apples, mainly 80 three-inch 
apples to a carton. However, at 
this time (1910) this was not out 
of line with prevailing prices. 

E. N. Loimis had a special 
trade at this time in Northern 
Spy sold in barrels with the 
price ranging from $12 to $20. 
These apples were all layered in 
the barrel and it was from 
seeing them that Frazer 
concluded ‘‘there was a market 
in New York but acceptance of 
the six or 12 apple packages had 
to be developed.” 

A Rochester, N. Y. co 
operative headed by Mr. Bush 
and a Mr. Baxter prepackaged 
potatoes in 10-pound bags and 
half-pecks in 1910. The potatoes 
were packed in carlot amounts 
to see whether the market 
would take them. The fact that 
the operation did not continue 
is evidence there was 
resistance. 

Consumer Pack Oranges 

In the fall of 1915, the H. C. 
Shrade Company of 
Jacksonville, Fla., packers and 
shippers of citrus fruit, shipped 
oranges in a consumer package 
to the Chicago market. The box 
was 18 inches long by six inches 
wide and six inches high, with a 
strap in one end to make a 
handle. A. W. McKay, then in 
charge of the packing house 
operations, recalls that, 
“During the Christmas market 
it sold at a premium mainly 
because department stores 
stocked’ this novelty package. 
They dropped it after 
Christmas, and the regular fruit 
and vegetable trade, who did 
not like our selling to 
department stores, bought the 
few remaining cars shipped at a 
tremendous discount. There 
was no question raised 
regarding the condition or 
grade of the product.” 

It is reported that mushrooms 
were prepackaged as long ago 
as 1915 when they were packed 
in two-pound climax baskets at 
the. shipping point and sold 
primarily to hotel purveyors 
and other wholesalers serving 
specialty stores in the high 
income trade. 

An article in a 1953 issue of a 
Produce publication tells of the 
beginning of blueberry 
prepackaging which still 
flourishes: 

“Whitsbog, N. J. Cultivated 
blueberries were the first 
produce item to go to market in 
a transparent prepack film over 
30 years ago, and is still 
benefitting from its ‘sée-for- 
yourself’ package,”’ the article 
stated. 


PHILLIP ALAMPI, Secretary 
Department of Agriculture 
State of New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 
The future in the Garden State for the produce industry 
looks bright indeed, but adjustments are definitely in the 
picture. I foresee a trend to producing higher unit value 
crops, with emphasis on mechanization to offset labor 
difficulties; development of new varieties adaptable to 
mechanical harvesting; and modernization of market 
facilities, which will foster better quality control, and reduce 
operation costs. In highly urbanized New Jersey, I predict 
that more farmers will turn to roadside marketing as an 
outlet for their produce. Also, our more intensive efforts will 
aid us to capture a share of the increasingly important 
market of the ‘“‘away-from-home”’ feeders. Agriculture will 
continue to contribute its historic values in trade, and the 
true values of conservation and open space to all citizens. 





Packaged Produce 


Broccoli: Broccoli was prepackaged in the Acme Markets 
and A & P Company experiments in chipboard trays and over- 
wrapped with cellophane. More recently it has been 
packaged at shipping point in Florida and California in 
sheet film, usually polystyrene. Transparent film with the 
proper gas and moisture permeability helps extend the shelf 
life of broccoli. So often broccoli is displayed for sale in retail 
stores in various stages of yellowing. Since packaging 
provides a useful function in preserving the quality of the 
broccoli, ultimately more and more broccoli will be 
prepackaged at the shipping point level. 

Brussel sprouts: Brussel sprouts have been packaged for 
many, many years. The earlier packages were usually the 
wood-veneer baskets. For some reason or other they never 
have seemed to sell well when packaged in bags. The waxed 
papaer cup seems to be the most popular package today. 

Cabbage: Other than cole slaw, cabbage is not widely 
prepackaged although more and more frequently it is seen on 
display in retail stores wrapped in transparent film. 

Cherries: Paul Mariani in California and Elon Gilbert in 
Washington State devoted much effort to the development of 
prepackaging fresh sweet cherries. This was done back in the 
late 1940’s and early 1950’s. Cherries were packaged in 
transparent film bags and in window cartons. The 
Stadleman’s in Oregon also spent considerable effort in 
developing baggging machinery for prepackaging cherries. 
During the last few years the cherry industry has shifted 
from the expensive double row faced pack to the jumble 
pack. There has been little interest in prepackaging cherries 
in the last few years. Since the loose pack now has been 
accepted a shift to prepackaging in bags will be easier to 
introduce. 

Coconuts: Many retailers have not realized until recently 
that their losses can be greatly reduced if the coconuts are 
over-wrapped with shrink film. This prevents dehydration 
and is well worth the expense according to many reports 
from retailers. 

Cranberries: Cranberries have long been sold in consumer 
packages. The question has always been which type of 
package is best — the window carton or the film bag. More 
recently the trend seems to be toward the use of film bags. 

Cucumbers: Many grower-shippers have experimented 
with prepackaging cucumbers with stretchable Pliofilm or 
with paper bands, but have met with little success. The chief 
reason for prepackaging cucumbers is similar to that for 
avocados — it encourages the sale of more than one unit at a 
time. 

Parsley: Parsley has been bunched for many years at the 
grower-shipper level. It was broken up into smaller bunches, 
packed in chipboard trays, and over-wrapped with 
cellophane in the late 1940’s. Since then, however, more and 
more parsley is packaged in small transparent film bags. 


Phil Alampi 





“At the close of World War I, 
blueberries were still being 
shipped to market in strawberry 
boxes lined with newspapers 
and covered with a square of 
manila paper. Then the sharp 
eye of Sidney B. Hutton, a 
manager for Miss Elizabeth 
White, pioneer grower, spied a 
box of chocolates wrapped in a 
fine strange transparent film.”’ 

“Tracking the wrapper down 
to the candy company’s home 
office, Hutton found it was an 
import and the candy company 
was willing to divide its supplies 
with a non-competing item. 
thus, the first transparent film 
was used to prepackage fruit. 
since then the industry has 
shifted to the constantly 
improving types of plastic film 
made available by the nation’s 
chemical manufacturérs, but 
the basic package has not 
changed since that day and is 
still a fine merchandising piece 
that travels well and appeals to 
the consumer’s eye. Only major 
shift has been from quarts to 
pints, to fit in with today’s 
smaller scale housekeeping.’ 


Breweries Try It 
Although not much _ is 
recorded of their sucess or lack 
of success, some breweries in 
New York cities at the start of 
the prohibition era (1920-33) 
attempted to use their facilities 


‘ to prepackage potatoes, citrus 


and other commodities. Since 
this venture was not continued 
for a long duration, we could 
surmise that it was not too 
profitable. 

Mr. Hold, a Maine shipper, in 
the early 1920's packaged 


potatoes in five and ten-pound , 
cardboard boxes’ 
experimentally. The more ; 
important development began ; 
in Idaho around 1923-25 with 
potatoes being packed in three . 
and five-pound cotton bags. 
This packaging was expensive 
and was primarily for extra 
quality _ potatoes and to 
popularize Idaho potatoes on ° 
the eastern markets. 


John McCauley of New York ” 
City started packing Idaho 
potatoes in apple box sizes in 
New York City in 1922. 
Potatoes: were wrapped in 
tissue and packed in seven sizes 
— 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 120, and 
140 potatoes to a box. In order 
to dispose of the smaller than 
140 size Idaho potatoes, which 
are still a good size No. 1, he 
started packing these potatoes 
in No. 15 corrugated boxes. 


The McCauley Potato 
Company continued the No. 15 
box which was pasted top and 
bottom until 1925. They then 
added a No. 25 green dyed 
cotton bag which was hand 
sewn at the top with white 
sewing twine. The No. 15 carton 
had been very successful but 
the No. 25 sack was only fairly 
popular. Consequently in 1926, 
a No. 15 cotton bag was added. 
The No. 15 cotton bag was quite 
successful. McCauley by 1928 
discontinued the No. 15 carton 
and No. 25 cotton bag to 
concentrate on the No. 15 bag. 

Also in the twenties, Mr. 
Tinklepaugh of Livingstone 
Manor, N. Y., was packing in 
carload quantites apples six or 
12 in a small box and then , 
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Packaging History Develop as Specialization Increases 


seeing 
Unavoidable deterioration 
which is accepted by the trade 
as part of the risks of business 
becomes a very troublesome 
question when the consumer is 
involved.” 
Michigan Potatoes 

The Michigan Potato 
Growers Exchange, Cadillac, 
Mich., began marketing 
potatoes in consumer size bags 
in 1927. Among the first apple 
associations to experiment with 
prepackaging were the Inwood 
Fruit Growers Association of 
Inwood, W. Va., and the Apple 
Capital Association of 
Wenatchee, Wash, — _ the 
former beginning in 1926 and 
the latter in 1928. Both of these 
discontinued prepackaging after 
a trial period. 

Dr. Rasmussen of Cornell 
University, a leader of the 
prepackaging field, writes that, 
“‘My earlier recollections are 
that back in 1927 and 1928 we 
worked unofficially with a 
number of potato growers in 
the state on the idea of 
prepackaging potaotes. At that 
time, there was already a fair 
amount of prepackaged onions 
in the stores.”’ 

Dr. H.. D. Brown, later a 
member of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment 
Station staff, in 1928, did work 
on waxed papers, effect on 
storate and shipment of fresh 
vegetables and fruit, His 
conclusions included that 
waxed papers were effective in 
reducing moisture loss or 
increase and thus dided in 
maintaining quality. A fuller 
account of his experiments is 
found in ichigan State Technical 
Bulletin No. 87 entitled, “‘Paper 
Wrappers and Their Effect 
Upon Physical and Chemical 
Properties of Horticultural 
Products.” 

Maine Potatoes 

Maine started packing 
potatoes in paper No. 10 and 
No. 15 bags around 1930. 
McCauley switched from a No. 
15 to a No. 10 cotton bag in 1931. 
The first paper bags were weak 
and the condensation of the 
potatoes caused much 
breakage, but the No. 10 size 
was acceptable to the 
consumer. McCauley added the 
No. 10 paper bag in 1934 and 
eventually switched completely 
due to consumer acceptance, 
lower bag price and lower cost 
of filling and tying these bags. 

Onions and potatoes in No. 5, 
10 and 15 bags assumed 
importance around 1935. Large 
quantities of Idaho potatoes 
were so packed. This was 
followed by the, “‘Super Spuds”’ 
program of Maine in 1937 which 
further greatly increased the 
use of consumer potato 
packages. By 1938-39, shipping 
point prepackaging of No. 10 
and No. 15 bags was fairly 
widespread. 

In 1932 and 1933, Gilbert F. 
O’Brien under the firm of 
Maxwell and O’Brien of 
Worchester, Mass., 
experimented with a consumer 
size carton with a visibility 
window for McIntosh apples. 
O’Brien devised a two-pound 
carton which proved practical 
with respect to both packing 
and retail sales requirements. 
By 1935, the output was on a 
commercial carlot shipment 
and has been in usage ever 
since. 

Meanwhile, mushrooms in 
consumer-size paperboard 
boxes had been a familiar item 
at least since the late 1920’s. 

duncan Rankin 

About this time appeared an 
individual who must be 
acknowledge in any history of 
prepackaging. This man, 
Duncan Rankin of DuPont, was 
possessor of an agile, inquiring 
mind combined with an 
extraordinary amount of 
energy, and had an unswerving 
loyalty to a concept which made 
it possible for him to lead in 
wrapping produce in film. His 
duties have been mainly with 
cellophane and DuPont’s films 
but his work has touched all the 
produce area. 

DuPont had obtained the 
North American right for the 
French process of La 
Cellophane, S. A., and began 
pilot plant manufacturing 
around 1924. Cellophane was 
much higher, more brittle -d 
not the same product as we 
know it today. 

Rankin first started his idea . y 
testing cellophane as a 
replacement for tissue in 


wrapping fruit with 


shipped 


Florida oranges were being 
shipped north in consumer size 
mesh bags in 1932. A & P was 
prepackaging celery in 1931 at 
Harborside, N. J. 

Next, Rankin decided a more 
practical approach would be 
nearer the market. An attempt 
was made to interest some 
prepackers. None of 
“name” houses were much 
interested. One firm, Mike 
Freeman of New York City, did 
develope a _prepackaging 
operation to supply some large 
retail outlets. However, the 
market response in terms of 
prices on the New York 
produce market was 
variable and often too low for a 
small company to stay in the 
prepackaging game. However, 
the Freeman Produce Company 
continued their Brussels 
sprouts prepackaging and in 
1947 was one of the larger 
Brussels sprouts prepackagers. 

_ Celery Wrap ; 

Rankin also worked with 
some growers in the east. One 
of these was Louis Marx of 
Wolcott, N. Y. a celery grower. 
Using cellophane similar to the 
present LSAT type, the wrap 
worked here and later in 
Florida. This was the 
forerunner of the large scale 
self-wrap of celery, set up by 
Harry Becker of Detroit, a 
produce wholesaler, in 1937. 

By 1935, Rankin decided the 
only groups who could supply 
the outlets, financial support 
and personnel, would be the 
chain stores. He could find only 
one chain that would go along 
with a full fledged study of 
central prepackaging — irst 
National Stores in Boston under 
direction of the late B. F. 
McGoldrich, vice president. 
The central packaging house 
supplied their Boston stores and 
later the operation was 
extended to include Hartford, 
Conn., and White Plains, N. Y. 

At this time in New England 
there were few if any self- 
service stores as we think of 
them today. Most of the stores 
had 20-foot fronts with a small 
section designed for produce. 
The main problem was to get 
good produce to the store and to 
the consumer. 

A large scale test of all 
produce in overwrapped trays, 
and cellophane bags was tried. 
Walnuts, normally stored under 
refrigeration until the following 
season, were included as well as 
cranberries, tomatoes, etc. 

The immediate results from 
the firm’s standpoint were not 
too favorable. Walnuts and 
cranberries were the only two 
products that showed promise. 
This appears valid as both 
products have adopted 
prepackaging and benefitted 
tremendously. This company 
had set up six stores with self- 
service produce departments 
for this study. They were 
inadequately laid out and 
ended with unimpressive 
results. However, First 
National Stores did conclude 
that prepackaging was all right 
for self-service, but not service 
stores. 

This project was probably the 
first where cost and consumer 
reactions were recorded on an 
entire section with several 
participating. First National ran 
further tests in 1936 on one 
store in White Plains, N. Y. to 
get more information on costs 
and consumer reaction. 

Refrigeration Needed 

Their work at East Hartford, 
Conn., brought out a key point 
— that refreigeration was 
essential to the successful 
operation of packaged produce. 

The work also got prepackers, 
retailers and the trade in this 
area thinking. Those firms that 
began tests later of their own, 
now lead the field in New 
England. 

During the thirties, an 
increasing percentage of 
potatoes, onions, apples and 
citrus fruits were being 
prepackaged. 

DuPont continued to do some 
work in prepackaging in Boston 
with the Stop and Shop, 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company and others. 

The biggest project was with 
American Stores in South 
Kearney, N. J., under direction 
of Paul Cupp, later a vice 
president of American Stores in 
Philadelphia. The test lasted 
from 1938 to 1948, more or less 
continuously, had little 
publicity and involved a 
tremendous amount of work. 
The broad scope of thiel0-year 
project dealt with all phases 
including how and what to 
prepackage, the actual 
measurable value of 
refrigeration in store layout, 
ordering techniques, delivery 
problems, personnel training, 
involved, production, mechan- 
ization, buying, etc. . 

Two publications came out of 
this study. One report, ‘‘Waste 
and Spoilage Losses_ in 
Merchandising Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables in Bulk Self- 
Service Stores” by Donald R. 


i 


waste losses 
recommendations, Stokes came 
to three main conclusions: 

1. Prepackaging is not going 
to revolutionize the produce 
industry, although there are 
many indications that more 
items will be prepackaged 
either at the production point or 
in the terminal market. 
Consumers seem to like 
prepacked foods generally; 
hence many retailers are 
interested in extending self- 
service to their fresh produce 
departments. 

packaging and refrig- 

eration and effective in reduc- 

ing losses due to waste and 

spoilage, and in lowering costs 

of , servicing .customers. It 

aids in preserving product 

quality that reaches the final 
customers. 

3. Roughly, packaging costs 
per retail unit of 1 to 2 pounds 
amount to 1.5 cents for 
packaging material and 2 cents 
for packaging labor or 
approximately 3.5 cents or 10 
per cent of price. From this, 
oss and spoilage reduction, 
savings in retail labor and 
possibly higher price the 
consumer will pay must be 
subtracted to obtain true 
difference. 

Many firms were pioneering 
in prepackaging just before 
World War II. None of these 
firms had a complete line of 
prepackaged items and their 
prepackaging operation must be 
typified as experimental with 
many ups and downs. Among 
the leaders were Suffolk Farms 
and Farmer Brown in 
Massachusetts, Aunt Mid in 
Chicago} Sunny Sally in Los 
Angeles, Lee Duvall in 
Baltimore, Corosset Brothers in 
Cincinnati, Art Romp, Cavalier, 
Gulling and Wilson in Cleveland 
and many others who were 
pioneering to find out how best 
to do the job and also working 
for trade and consumer 
acceptance. Potatoes, onions, 
citrus fruits, apples, spinach, 
kale and salad mixes were the 
most common prepackaged 
items. 

Cranberries were 
prepackaged during this period 
with excellent results. Spurred 
on by Atlantic Commission 
Company, the advent of 
prepackaging gave the 
cranberry industry a better 
price and competitive position. 

Switch to meats 

in 1939-40, DuPont’s main 
interest switched to packaged 
meats, because of the lack of 
conclusive results with produce 
and lack of interest by the 
produce trade. As we will see 
later, prepackaging of meats 
was to become more commonly 
accepted than produce 
prepackaging. The time was not 
yet ripe for produce 
prepackaging. World War II 
brought a mixture of 
complications. Films and 
containers were so scarce that 
prepackaging work slowed 
down drastically. 

Conversely, though, the war 
brought new interest to 
packaging and probably more 
progress was made in the 
forties than in any other period. 
Self-service stores became more 
numerous. The American scene 
showed more buying power per 
capita, more women working 
and added emphasis on leisure 
time and services. 

Pliofilm, polyethylene, saran, 
cellulose cellulose acetate and 
other films were being 
produced in greater quantities 
and their value _ proved, 
although mainly in military 
service. The actual shortage of 
packaging materials brought 
more interest, new approaches 
and emphasized the value of 
packaging. 

In the latter years of the war, 
a group of interested individual 
from the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company, Atlantic 
Commission Company, 
Hussman_ Refrigeration 
Company, DuPont, Ohio State 
University, Ohio Boxboard 
Company, the Food Machinery 
Corporation, and the Oliver 
Machine Company, met to 
intitiate a project which is 
considered a milestone in 
prepackaging — the Columbus 
Experiment. 


The leaders in this project — 


were of the highest type. The 
leaders in the project included, 
Dr. Charles W. Hauck, often 
called the father of modern 
prepackaging, of Ohio State, 
Rankin of DuPont and R. E. 
Gray and Frank McGeough of A 
&P 


The basic goal was to 
scientifically test the 
prepackaging of all items in a 
produce station and _ all 
prepackaged items were to be 
kept under refrigeration. 


Some Difficulties 
The project has 
tribulations including the 
difficulties of developing 
machines that could prepackage 
items accurately, obtaining high 
quality produce to pack, and 
finding a warehouse with water 

and sufficient room to work in. 
The project started operation 
in 1944, with merchandise 
coming into the warehouse in 


its 


conventional containers, 
washed and 


in transparent film, 
usually moisture proof 


cel in consumer units, 

ieee | labeled, coded, price- 
then cold 

for late delivery to retail stores. 


were kept under 
refrigeration from the time they 
arrived in the mechanized, air- 
conditioned packing room till 
they were sold from the 40 to 43- 
degree show cases where the 
consumer purchased them. 
This columbus, O., 
experiment besides stimulating 
prepackaging in general showed 
that prepackaging combined 
with refreigeration (a) saved 
half the usual distribution loss 
on some items (b) saved labor; 
(c) lengthened shelf life of 
produce and (d) received good 
consumer acceptance of 
prepackaged produce. 
Careful recores in one 
supermarket revealed that 


any acceptable machinery up 
till the forties. Proper bes 
closing, satisfactory packages 
and high-speed were 
Most 
up to 
1940 were mainly hand 
ype ney = pear 
and were necessary 
for mechanization and low cost 
operation. As 

acceptance became more 
common, this preblem was 
solved. 

Although prepackaging grew 
rapidly in this period, it must be 
recorded that while the trend 
line might be up; there were 
many ups and downs with some 
firms dropping prepackaging 
entirely and many firms 
dropping prepackaging in some 
commodities. Just what to 
prepackage, how to prepackage 
and where to prepackage was 
still in the experimental stage. 
Materials, machinery and films 
were still in the experimental 


slow in coming. 


, Stage and still being improved. 


The plastic films such as 





CORN 





Packaged Produce 


For many years sweet corn has been packaged in 
chipboard and pulp board trays and over-wrapped with 
cellophane and plastic films at the grower and terminal 
market levels with varying degrees of success. Today sweet 
corn is widely prepackaged in bags and over-wrapped trays 
in retail stores. Paul Dickman at Ruskin Farms in Florida 
put much effort into finding ways of prepackaging sweet 
corn in trays and bags in the middle 1940’s. He delivered 
much of this sweet corn to the northern cities in excellent 
condition. More recently sweet corn has been prepackaged 
in Florida by Mr. Rauth and by Marvin Swartz in Texas. The 
problem with prepackaging sweet corn at shipping point has 
always been that of keeping the temperature low enough 
during the marketing process. The higher costs of packaging 
materials and labor are also important factors. Again, 
however, it seems that ultimately these problems will be 
overcome and that more and more fresh corn eventually will 
be prepackaged prior to shipment. 








necessary trimming, handling, 
and reconditioning in the 
conventional produce 
department resulted in losses 
and damages like these: beets, 
36.1 per cent by weight; 
cauliflower, 32.3 per cent; head 
lettuce, 20.4 per cent; broccoli, 
14.8 per cent; and thus on down 
to the so-called hardware items 
like apples, potatoes, dry onions 
and citrus fruits which showed 
smaller losses, in some cases 
less than 1 per cent. The 
average over a range of 
commodities was in_ the 
neighborhood of 30 per cent 


In contrast in retail stores 
handling prepackaged 
perishables under refrigeration, 
losses were found to be 
negligible. Little or no 
reconditioning markdown or 
discarding had to be done on 
the retail losses. Since the 
trimming and _ preparation 
processes amounted to about 15 
per cent loss, you could say that 
wastes or weight losses were 
diminished approximately 50 
per cent. Losses in 
prepackaging usually are 
inedible and consist of stems 
and leaves that would be left 
under normal bulk handling for 
the housewife to later remove. 

Big Impetus 

The Columbus Experiment 
gave the prepackaging industry 
a big impetus. The Saturday 
Evening Post and other 
national magazines had feature 
articles on the ‘‘experiment.”’ A 
movie was made by a 
representative of the Western 
Growers Association which 
helped stimulate the big 
western grower-shippers. 

Members of the trade were 
interested in the methods, point 
of and acceptance of 
prepackaging. One of the big 
questions was a matter of costs. 
Was prepackaging an additional 
cost or a shifted cost? There is 
not much data released on this. 
However, consumer acceptance 
and reduction of waste was 
excellent. The A & P sales of 
sweet corn increased by 300 per 
cent. Spinach which had been 
refrigerated and prepackaged 
was still 90 per cent salable 
after bulk spinach exposed the 
same length of time was 
completely unsalable. 
Prepackaged cauliflower 
remained 100 per cent salable 
after five days; ordinary 
cauliflower, unrefrigerated, was 
only 50 per cent salable after 
five days. 


Although not the starting 
place of prepackaging, the 
Columbus Experiment must be 
recorded as a milestone in 
prepackaging history. It could 
well be called the turning point 
to modern prepackaging. 

The post-war period brought 
forth many films, materials and 
machinery that heretofore were 
reserved for the military. 
Central prepackaging in 
receiving markets began to 
grow again and since has 
reached large proportions. 
Refrigerated self-service sales 
and display cases became more 
common at the retail level. 
Grower-shippers, packaging 
manufacturers and various 
members of the trade expanded 
their prepackaging activity to 
better serve the consumer. 

Developed Machinery 

Although some work had 
been done on potato baggers in 
the thirties, there were few if 


pliofilm, modified cellophane 
and polyethylene with their 
various characteristics of 
resistance to moisture and 
permeability to gases helped in 
packaging certain food 
products. 

Mrs. Consumer’s desires and 
education was a matter of no 
little concern. With Mrs. 
Consumer must be classified 
the reluctant produce trade, 
particularly wholesalers and 
small retailers, whose 
resistance to change at times 
was incalculable. 

The passage of the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946 
(Hope-Flanigan) stimulated 
research in consumer 
packaging. This act was to help 
the farmer and the nation by 
aiding the farmer by market 
research rather than 


government production 


All 
the U. S. Department 
Agriculture, several 
companies, many land 
colleges and state agricultural 
experiment stations have made 
economic and, or technical 
studies of prepackaging with 
the aid of RMA funds. Among 
State institutions (usually 
their horticultural or 
agricultural economics 
departments) aided were West 
Virginia, Washington, Purdue, 
Ohio State, New Jersey, 
Minnesota, Michigan, 


The Western Growers 
Association with A. L. Martin as 
director of research, climaxed 
experiments of several years on 
prepackaging with several 
carlot shipments of 
prepackaged vegetables from 
the west coast to eastern 
markets in 1947. The same year, 
the Florida Vegetable 
Prepackaging Council came 
into existence and has had a 
continuing experimental 
program going in co-operation 
with the University of Florida 
and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Perhaps no one thing has 
stimulated the fresh fruit and 
vegetable field as has the frozen 
food industry. In January 1952, 
the two leading fresh produce 
organizations united into one 
organization. Practically all 
press releases of this merger 
gave due note to the inroads of 
frozen foods and plans for 
better merchandising, 
prepackaging, spoilage control, 
better sanitation, less price 
fluctuation and less speculation 
to combat their adversary. A 
campaign of a voluntary 
assessment of 50 cents a car 
from both shipper and receiver 
was carried on to obtain a war 
chest to advertise and do 
research on the merits of 
FRESH fruits and vegetables. 


Eventually, this infant 
industry reached the point 
where a monthly periodical was 
started to deal exclusively with 
prepackaging matters. Pre- 
Pack-Age began publication in 
September 1947. The first editor 
was Ralph David, later 
succeeded by Robert Cooper. 
Both men also served as 
secretary of the Produce 
Prepackaging Asssociation. 

In 1948 and 1949, national 
meetings were held in 
conjunction with the National 
League of Wholesale Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable 
Distributors, and in 1949 with 
the Packaging Institute, where 
prepackagers, related 
commercial interests, research 
workers and other members of 


the trade exchanged 
neces and ideas. As an 
outcome, the first Produce 
Prepackaging Association 
convention was held in 
‘columbus, O., in April, 1951. 


The Produce Packaging 
Association was and is a 
clearing house for 
disseminating all produce 
packaging information and at 
that time solving mutual 
problems of interest throughout 
the industry. The industry had 
been hurt due to the many 
problems inherent in starting a 
new process, lack of proper 
information and by some 
persons looking for quick gains 
who prepackaged poor quality 
produce during the “black 
market days”’ of the 1940’s. 

To bring the history up to 
date is beyond the scope of this 
chapter. So much _ has 
happened, particularly since the 
end of World War II, it is 
difficult to be abreast of 
developments. 

Many of the old problems, 
such as what to prepackage, 
where to prepackage and how 
ge, linger on. There is still 
debate on what the consumer 
desires and whether 
prepackging is an additional 
cost or a different cost. The 
intricacies of the various com- 
modities, markets and trade 
channels still need further 
empirical studies. 


is 
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of prepackaging. In Ohio apple 
prepacaging appears to be 
moving back from the retail 
store to the grower. The same 
shift has happened in potatoes, 
radishes, carrots, and dry 
onions to some extent. West 
coast lettuce is following. This 
shifting of the point of 
prepackaging brings not only 
technical problems, but also 
other questions including who 
absorbs the cost and also, will 
margins vary. 


Over three billion pounds of 
fresh fruits and vegetables were 
sold in packages in 1950 on the 
wholesale level. 
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NEW YORK State onion growers are rapidly going 100 per cent 


for the Baker Weigh-O-Matic shown above packing onions in Vex- 
ar. Among the users are the Carol-Ann Produce Corp., Goshen; 
V. Giufre & Sons, Canastota and Goshen: Gratz & Utter, Gosh- 
Pine Island; Jarosz Produce Farms, 
Inc., Pine Island; Henry Noha, Goshen; 
Goshen; Isadore Rapasadi & Sons, Canastota; Shuback Farms, 
Smith-Coulter & Co., 
Sobiech, Pine Island. If you are an onion grower in New York and 
haven't a Baker Weigh-O-Matic, contact the Kipers Packaging 
Equipment Corp., Fairport, New York. 


Edward Pawliczek, 


Inc., Canastota, and Ted 


(Advertisement) 











PROFIT 


FROM 


kitchen 
ready 


Prepare it Quickly, Efficiently on FMC Specialized Prepack Lines 


Prepacking ready to serve salads isn’t new. But the growing trend of restaurants and institutions 


to turn to outside suppliers for this service is. In fact, it’s giving rise to a whole new service 
business: kitchen ready cole slaw, mixed green salads, peeled and sliced potatoes and ahostof gf 4 
other vegetables. Institutions like it because they save on help, garbage disposal, storage _@%@ 
space. But in a business where every penny counts, efficiency is a must. That’s where 
FMC comes in. We have been designing and supplying specialized produce lines for 
many years. We understand the problem. We know what it takes to get the job done. 
If you are considering the new area of profitable prepack, take advantage of the 
experience and knowhow FMC can offer. There is no obligation. 
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Protection of Produce Qualityand Economical 


Packaging Costs Are Basic Factors 


PHILADELPHIA — 
Protection of produce quality 
and economical packaging costs 
.are the basic factors in any 
consideration of the future of 
packaged fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

This is a principal conclusion 
to be drawn from some recent 
observations by Fred 
Spannagel. marketing specialist 
for the FMC Corporation. 
American Viscose Division 

Early this vear Spannagel cast 
a contemplative eye over the 
produce packaging scene. In his 
mind's eve he ranged backward 
five vears: focused his vision on 
the current packaging picture. 
and then lifting his sights. he 
directed his attention tosome of 
the advancements that may 
come along in the future. 

He recalled that in 1964 
statistics indicated about 40 per 
cent of all fresh produce was 
marketed in consumer 
packages. He concluded that 
this percentage no doubt is 
higher today than it was five 
vears ago 

Five vears ago. much of the 
packaging at the grower level 
and at the retail level was done 
by hand with the aid of roll 
dispensers and similar semi- 
automatic machinery. 
However. at the level of 
distribution — warehouse and 
terminal packagers — 
completely automatic machines 
were used when volume and 
production requirements could 
justify the costs for such 
equipment Packaging 
equipment in use in 1964 
included baggers. form-fill. 
direct wrappers and trav over- 
wrappers. 

Film Types 

Five vears ago. five important 
tvpes of film were called upon 
to perform packaging duties for 
fresh produce. These were 
polvethylene. moisture-proof 
cellophane. oriented and non- 
oriented polyvinyl! chloride 
(PVC). perforated 
polvpropviene. and polvstvrene. 

In the early 1960's film 
distribution was virtually the 
same as it is todav. Some of the 
larger users of film bought their 
film direct from the 
manufacturer. but others 
bought their supplies from 
paper merchants because their 
delivery was faster than the 
factorv. thev could sell in 
smaller lots and thev carried in 
stock other packaging materials 
such as backing boards. labels 
and travs. Converted film and 
film products such as printed 
film and film bags. occasionally 
were bought from paper 
merchants. but mostly thev 
were purchased from the film 
converters 

Basically. the produce 
packaging films that were in use 
five vears ago. still are being 
used todav. Spannagel found. 
Polvethvlene still is the most 
widely used film for bagging 
operations However. 
cellophane has given way to 
plasticized PVC for in-store. or 
retail level packaging. 
Spannagel concluded this is 
because PVC is cheaper. is 
easier to apply and has better 
appearance on produce because 
of its greater resistance to 
moisture and humiditv 


Some growers today are using 
perforated polypropylene as 
contour wrap on such items as 
lettuce. cabbage and 
cauliflower. But polystyrene 


_ now is being used as a tray over- 


wrap for tomatoes and as a 
direct wrap for lettuce by some 
growers. 

Little Change 

Spannagel said neither the 
film distribution system, nor the 
packaging machinery has 
changed much in the past five 
years. Machine design today is 
virtually the same as five years 
ago. In some cases. the 
equipment has been modified 
by the manufacturer or the 
owner to make it possible to 
handle the newer plastic films. 

As in the past. Spannagel said 
reliable figures indicating the 
amount of produce being 
packaged in consumer units, are 
unavailable. He said however, it 
has been estimated that about 
50 per cent of fresh produce is 
being so packaged. representing 
an increase of approximately 10 
per cent since 1964. Packaging 
activity at the grower. 
distribution and retail levels 
varies considerably in each year. 
and Spannagel said it’s not 
possible to determine how 
much fresh produce is being 
packaged at each level. Labor 
supply. market conditions and 
preference of retailers all play a 
part in the variations of 
packaging activity. 

But. Spannagel said, a guess 
bv men close to the industry, is 
that of all fresh produce 
packaged in consumer units, 40 
per cent is packaged at retail 
level. 35 per cent at distribution 
level and the remaining 25 per 
cent at the grower level. 

Looking ahead into the future 
packaging channel of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Spannagel 
indicated his findings were that 
what produce items are to be 
packaged and what packaging 
form they must take. will for 
the most part. determine the 
type of packaging films that will 
dominate the scene. 

Shoppers’ opinions. film costs. 
machineability. application 
Suitability. appearance and 
durability also must be taken 
into consideration. PVC. he 
said. appears to be leading as 
the film that will most nearly 
fill all requirements of produce 
packaging. 

Offers Variety 

In wide use for retail level 
packaging. polyvinyl chloride 
(PVC) films offer a range of 
types and gauges with or 
without  shrinkability. They 
have good permeability for in- 
store packaging of many 
produce commodities and are 
suitable for direct wrapping. 
tray over-wrapping and sleeve 
wrapping (banding). A number 
of them also are machineable. 

In the field of film and 
package distribution. Spannagel 
said his studies show no 
important change is foreseeable 
in the near future. Unless 
demands of film users cannot be 
satisfied. the existing systems of 
distribution probably will 
continue as they are now. 

Package research men 
constantly are at work in the 
nation’s research and 
development laboratories. but 





Packaged Produce 


Parsnips. turnips. and beet root: These commodities were 
not widely packaged until the middle 1950's. It became 
apparent after the success of carrot prepackaging that they 
could be packaged successfully at the grower-shipper level 
They are now widely packaged in polyethelen bags by the 
grower-shippers and terminal packagers. 

Peas. green: Prepackaging shelled green peas has failed. 


Whether 


the packaging of 


them will be revived is 


questionable. It is worth looking into, particularly with the 
advent of improvements in atmosphere controls. 

Raidhses: Bunched red radishes with the green tops left on 
make a most attractive display in the retail store. Such 
displays are becoming rare. Great progress has been made 
since the radish tops were cut off in the warehouse and the 
radishes were packed in trays and over-wrapped with 
cellophane in the A & P and Acme Market experiments. Now 
the radishes are packed at the grower-shipper level by 
automatic high-speed bagging machines. or they are shipped 
in 25 to 30-pound bags to terminal prepackagers for bagging. 

Spinach and Kale: Spinach, kale and other greens have 
been the staple items tor the terminal market prepackagers. 
This is because of the service provided to consumers by the 
washing of them. By thoroughly washing the spinach or other 
greens such as kale and packing only the edible leaves, the 
consumer is saved a great deal of time. Spinach was the first 
prepackaged in cellophane or cellulose acetate bags. but now 
greens are probably mainly packaged in polyethelene bags. 
Consumers will continue to buy prepackaged fresh spinach 
as long as they find they can get a dependably high quality 


product. 


Squash: Packaging of trimmed. ready-to-serve squash — 
chunks or halves ready for baking or in slices or cubes ready 
for boiling is now fairly commonly done. Trimmed and ready 
to cook prepackaged squash is most likely to continue to wini 
favor from the consuming public. 

Sweet potatoes: Considerable research has been done in 
prepackaging sweet potatoes. particularly in Louisiana, and 
in the other southern sweet potato-producing states. They 
have been packed in various types of trays. over-wrapped 


with film and various typeS of bags such as 
The big problem 


mesh bags 


polyethelene and 
has always been the 


development of decay in highly moisture-proof packages. 
sweet potatoes need venti!ation. and the Vexar mesh bag is 
probably the most suitable consumer package available for 


sweet potatoes today 


Tangelos and tangerines: Not 


much progress in 


prepackaging them to date but the future is promising. 
particularly in terms of expansion of the market for these 


excellent fruits ¥ 


of course. their findings are kept 
secret until ready for use. Many 
film types are being developed. 
but to tell which will be popular 
five years from now is well-nigh 
impossible. It virtually is 
certain, however. that no single 
type will be used. One type will 
not be able to satisfy all 
requirements for fresh produce 
packaging. Of necessity. thev 
vary widely in relation to the 
commodity to be packaged, the 
package stvle. and whether the 
packaging is to be done at the 
grower, distribution, or retail 
level. 


Similarly, no one now can 
predict with certainty how 
much fresh produce will be 
packed in consumer units five 
vears from now, or at what 
levels it will be done. Spannagel 
said indications are. the 
percentage will increase and 
that packaging will continue to 
be done at all three levels for a 
number of years. This results 
from the nature of fresh 
produce: its perishability, its 
relative commercial value and 
the varying post-harvest care 
each commodity requires: 
washing. .trimming. _ sorting. 
refrigerating, ripening, etc. 


Conclusions 
Final conclusions. Spannagel 
said. at this time are that 





visibility legislation. 


tic. 
e Stretch PVC, 





For the future, chain meat and 
produce men see the following: 
e A continued switch tw foam 
and clear plastic meat trays, with 
plastic’s share-of-market depen- 
dent in part on the extent of 


e The continued dominance of 
’ pulp trays in produce despite in- 
creased competition — in shapes 
and sizes — from foam and plas- 


though the lead- 
ing film in supermarkets today, 
will not be the final answer to 


from bulk 


The future: More foam; PVC shrink to grow 


packaging. Shrink is closer to the 
ultimate solution, though cost is 
still a drawback. 


e The accelerated trend away 


produce, as well as a 


more determined push toward 


central produce packaging. 


e The 
ment of 


level. 


The ultimate prediction: 
end of hand-wrap is less thana 
decade away. 


introduction and refine- 


new machinery and 


equipment to both speed up and 
cut the cost of packaging at store 


The 


e Reprinted from Chain Store Age, July 1968. 








members of the produce 
packaging industry _ believe 
retailers do not wish to package 
fresh produce in the store. Until 
now. he said. they have been 
packaging at retail level out of 
necessity. packaging many 
commodities because they wish 
to be certain of the quality 
contained in the package. or 
because a certain commodity 


was not available in packages 
before it reached the retailer. It 
is felt the majority of retailers 
would like to buy fresh produce 
pre-store packaged. and they 
will. if they can buy it in the 
units they want. in the 
condition, or quality they want. 
and at a price they consider fair 

Despite this. Spannagel 
indicated. it is the belief of 


industry members that produce 
packaging will continue for 
some time at the grower. 
distribution and retail store 
levels 

~The ultimate level.’ he said. 
‘will be determined by the laws 
of economics, and that level will 
be where the produce can be 
packaged most economically 
without product deterioration.” 


I would foresee: 

Tremendous expansion in Canadian production of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Further vast increases in storage 
facilities and the utilization of new techniques for ‘‘holding”’ 
product will virtually guarantee a year round supply of many 
local crops. Canadian producers will require and likely find 
more export markets. 

Concurrently, I would predict that practically all domestic 
fresh crops will be marketed through compulsory Boards and 
Commissions. This implies regional as well as national 
controls. The distributive trade will be an integral part of the 
marketing arm of these Boards. 

So I see a much more closely integrated industry in the 
future in Canada. with all segments involved and responsible 
to each other and to the consuming public. 

M. K. Todd 
SCOTT NATIONAL COMPANY LIMITED. 
P. 0. Box No. 367. Winnipeg. Man. 
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fill and weigh 900 


50-Ib. bags an hour.With just one man! 


That's a saving of from 4 to 6 people. 


The key to the new UB-300 fill-and-weigh 
bagger is a unique revolving turret. It ro- 
tates in quarter turns, advancing bags to 
successive stations where they are filled 
and trim-weighed automatically. When the 
desired weight is reached, bags move 
automatically to the conveyor and closing 


unit. 


The UB-300 is specially designed to bag 
“chunky” products. Like produce. 
Or ice. Or charcoal. It handles bags of all 
sizes—from 25 lbs. to 100 Ibs. All types, 


small, 


too. Paper, poly, mesh and jute. 


And it’s accurate to within plus or minus 


two units per bag! 


How much could it cut your packaging 


bills? Send in the handy coupon. 


Revolving turret is unique design feature 
of UB-300. It makes unit compact, speeds 
bagging, keeps labor costs to 


il A ES ES TT ne 
Union Camp Corporation, 

233 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 

Send me details on your new UB-300, fill- 
and-weigh bagger. 
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Merchandising 
and Promotion 
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By BERNARD J. IMMING, SECRETARY 

United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association 

Movement! Movement of merchandise! In 
merchandising. movement is everything. Until 
merchandise moves. nothing happens. And the 
final phase of the movement of merchandise. 
from retail display to shopping cart. is surely the 
most critical. 

Of the many definitions of the word 
‘“‘merchandising,”’ the one which is commonly 
accepted as valid is ‘‘moving goods toward 
people.”’ Usually. that definition is quoted with 
the definition of advertising. ‘‘moving people 
toward goods.’ Merchandising these days has 
taken on a clear enough direction that the 
future holds sales opportunities almost bevond 
comprehension for the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry as a whole. Within the industry. too. 
almost every commodity group can seize the 
opportunity. if it can first recognize the opening. 
and develop the enthusiasm and determination 
to do something about it. 

More than anything else. perhaps. the 
directions in merchandising fresh fruits and 
vegetables are determined by the unique nature 
of our industry's products. They are perishable. 
of course. but more than that. they are attractive 
to the eye. pleasing to the taste. satisfying to 
touch and eat. and nourishing to the body. 
Esthetically and physically, fresh fruits and 
vegetables have everything on their side, and the 
merchandising opportunity is dazzling. 

The question is simple enough: how small our 
industry set its merchandising course to make 
ths most of the opportunities which confront it? 

Sometimes. perhaps. the significance of 
merchandising goes unappreciated by those who 
have an essential role in determining the 
ultimate result. For example. growers and 
shippers may not always recognize that what 
they do — or perhaps do not do. on occasion — 
may be the ultimate. real cause of stopping the 
movement of their products. The grower and 
those who work with him must bend every effort 
toward producing a better product for the 
consumer, even though it is not always easy to 
know what the consumer really wants. 
Sometimes. too. it is necessary to amend 
established practices and customs — call them 
habits — in order to rise to the merchandising 
occasion. 


hanilts ing 


The product must be a good one in every sense 
of the word, from the time of harvest. It must be 
mature, it must be carefully sorted and graded 
for quality and condition. it must be sized with 
precision unknown only a few years ago. 
It must be packed with care and given all 
the help it can get in the way of those 
protective services and techniques known today 
and to come tomorrow. It must be handled with 
care and rushed on its way. and from the carrier 
it must have the continued attention it deserves. 

Indeed, this. too. is merchandising. this 
business of transportation of product to its 
destination. This is a part of the process of 
moving goods to people. 

Transportation equipment and techniques 
must continue to improve, too. Surely they will. 
as they have improved over the years. and 
perhaps now on an accelerated schedule. 


At destination. warehouse handling and 
protective equipment are far more advanced 


_ than only a few years ago. The air-conditioned 


warehouse. with temperatures generally held at 
55 degrees F. or so. is an accepted fact. where 
only a few years ago. it was widely held to be an 
impractical dream. Tomorrow. the direction of 
merchandising is such that even more will be 
done in this direction. Equipment which takes 
the fresh product to the supermarket will be 
different. even more effective than today. 

In the supermarket. too. merchandising fresh 
produce is taking on new directions. Accepted 


(Continued on page 13) 





Ideas in Merchandising 


Meets an Industry Need 


By J.V. CONNELL, 
PUBLISHER 
“Ideas in Merchandising,” a new tabloid section, 
published the second issue of each month of The Packer, is 
undoubtedly the most popular new venture the organization 
has made with its readers in many years. 


It meets a definite need that the majority of members of 
the fresh fruit and vegetable industry have wanted. The more 
you speak to leading members of the industry, who we 
classify as the 17,000 paid Packer subscribers, the more one 
realizes our greatest problem is selling the retail store and 
the consumer — one on the profitability of the produce 
department and the other on the nutritional and dollar value 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

So Ideas in Merchandising was born Jan. 13, 1968, with one 
purpose in mind — to help the industry members sell more 
fresh fruits and vegetables. How can you do that with printed 
media? We knew from previous special sections run in The 
Packer and from research that in publishing such an issue 
there would have to be a double-barrel purpose with a single 
approach. Ideas in Merchandising would have to include 
good editorial ideas, done separately, but in the same issue 
for both the retail store manager, buyer and merchandiser as 
well as the consumer 


The decision was made to run in each issue a 4-page 
consumer insert, ‘Ideas for Fresh Produce,”’ that would 
feature recipes and would be available for produce 
merchandisers and store managers to provide their 
customers. by seeing the insert each month they could order 
the number they desired for their stores which are normally 
distributed at the checkout counter or directly from the 
produce department. The cost to the produce retailer was 
important, and the inserts itself needed to be attractively 
done. 


In such a short period of time since Ideas in Merchandising 
has been introduced it is hard to determine what decides 
success. From the 4page consumer insert side we have 
had requests for more than a quarter of a million copies 
on certain issues. This is a lot of exposure to the con- 
sumer. Most important, we believe, is that the small as 
well as large store has an opportunity for a low-cost 
sales tool that was not previously offered. The number 
of new recipes sent to The Packer each month by 
housewives is gratifying. 


The main section of Ideas in Merchandising each month is 


(Continued on page 13) 
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IN MERCHANODISING 


NECTARINES featured in Consumer Section 


Produce easy to find at Handy-Andy 
Joe Carcione show from San Francisco 
Give produce employees opportunity 


Consumers will get the message about Nectarines 
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Sunkist, pioneer in promoting ‘fresh,’ 


With the slogan “Oranges for health; California for 
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MONDAY MORNING, MARCH 2, 1908, 


JUICY. 
TREE -RIPENED 
PERFECT 


Orange Day In California, March Ist 


For Years March Ist Has Been Celebrated as “Orange Day” in Southern 
California and the Festivities Embrace a Period of One Week -o- _-o 
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Now, lowa Will Celebrate “Orange Week’ 


March Ist to 7th. by Receiving Direct trom the Beautiful Groves of California. 
Hundreds of Carloads of the Choicest Oranges Grown in the World. -o- -o- 
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SUNKIST’S FIRST NEWSPAPER AD appeared in the March 2, 
and Leader. The ad was part of a test campaign conducted in lowa in 1907-08 by the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange to increase the consumption of fresh oranges. The promotion was spons- 


ored jointly by the Exchange and Southern Pacific Railway, and was centered around the theme, 
“Oranges for health; California for wealth.” 


1908 issue of the Des Moines Register 


Sunkist Bride's Cake 
Fi gem baer. 2 won wiper 4 ren 


wealth,” 


a California citrus marketing cooperative be- 


_ in 1907 a campaign to increase the consumption of 


resh oranges. 


Southern Pacific Railway offered to match dollar-for- 
dollar the organization's advertising budget of $10,000, 
and the state of lowa was selected for the test cam- 
paign. Fruit went forward in special bannered trains; 
prizes were offered for articles that could be used in 


advertising California oranges and lemons; 


throughout the state carried slogans; and a prominent 
lecturer employed by SP toured the larger cities telling 
of California's advantages, particularly in the citrus in- 


dustry. 


Today the trademark on the citrus fruit and citrus by- 
products marketed by that organization is well-known* 
throughout the world. The name Sunkist. 


From its humble beginnings 
in 1907. Sunkists’s systematic 
advertising is now based on a 
yearly allocation of more than 
$8 million, and utilizes nearlv all 
media from local newspaper to 
national network television. 

The story of Sunkist Growers. 
Inc.. known at its founding in 
1893 as the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange and later as the 
California Fruit Growers 
Exchange. tells of a pioneer 
among federated farmer 
cooperatives. Its accomplish. 
ments have encouraged co- 
operative development both at 
home and abroad. 


‘he organization developed 
through the needs and efforts of 
California and Arizona citrus 
growers. When the inauguartion 
of the trans-continental railroad 
brought great numbers of new 
settlers to California after 1876. 
the citrus industry began to 
grow and soon found itself with 
abundant supplies of fruit and 
no orderly distribution or 
marketing method. In the 1890s 
when California citrus 
production grew larger than 
was needed to supply the local 
market. several attempts were 
made to market the fruit 
through packing and selling 
agencies. Many times. however. 
growers did not receive the real 
market value for their fruit. 


Armed with the realization of 
their problem. a group of 60 
growers met in Los Angeles on 
April 4. 1893 to elect a 
committee to organize a system 
of cooperative marketing. On 
Aug. 29. when the committee 
presented its plan of 
organization to cooperating 
growers for their consideration. 
they united in a movement that 
has endured two world wars and 
a depression. a movement that 
is 75 vears old this vear. 


Today Sunkist Growers. Inc. 
is comprised of 8.500 citrus 
growers in California and 
Arizona. and markets over 75 
per cent of the fresh oranges. 
lemons. grapefruit. and 
tangerines produced in those 
two states. In fiscal 1966-67. 
Sunkist moved approximately 
104.000 standard railroad cars of 
fresh and products fruit for total 
sales amounting to $285 million. 


Fundamental to Sunkist’s 
success has been the recognition 
of the need for standardizing 
grades and maintaining grade 
standards: quality pack: 
adequate harvesting. packing. 
and transportation methods: 
efficient equipment to insure 
fruit arrivals in top condition at 
terminal markets: use of 
identifying brands; and making 
fruit readily available to 
consumers whose interest has 
been stimulated by advertising. 


Trademark 

The backbone of the 
cooperative’s advertising 
structure is the reputation the 
trademark Sunkist has acquired. 
Identification of the fruit during 
the Iowa test campaign was 
accomplished by imprinting the 
boxes with the name 
“California Fruit Growers 
Exchange.”’ When the March 2. 
1908 issue of the Des Moines 
Register and Leader carried 
Sunkist’s first newspaper 
spread. the organization 
inaugurated systematic 
advertising. but copy referred 
only to ‘California oranges.” 


The promotion was hardly 
under way when it was realized 
that a suitable trademark would 
be required for more effective 
use of advertising funds. and to 
enable the consumer to identify 
the exchange’s products in the 
market place. 


Although a Sunkist trademark 
had been suggested by R. C. 
Brandon of Lord and Thomas. 
the exchange’s advertising 
agency. the first season's plans 
had been finalized. and the 
name was not used. Soon 
afterward. however. ‘‘Sunkist” 
was adopted as a trademark to 
appear on boxes and individual 
fruit wrappers. The problem of 
keeping the wrappers on the 
fruit was solved by a premium 
offer. the first one being 12 
wrappers and 12 cents for one 
orange spoon. Sunkist soon 
became the world’s largest 
purchaser of tableware. 


Sales Gain Noted 

Careful calculation of sales 
before and after the lowa 
campaign showed that while 
exchange business in the 
country as a_ whole had 
increased about 17 per cent. 
sales in Iowa alone showed a 
gain of 50 per cent. 


Having proved the value of 
advertising to its satisfaction, 
Sunkist has since _ steadilv 
increased the annual advertising 
budget. The 1966-67 
expenditure was more than $7.9 
million. From 1907-08 through 
1966-67, Sunkist has invested 
more than $134 million for 
advertising, merchandising, 
and sales promotion for fresh 
oranges. lemons. grapefruit. and 
tangerines and citrus _ by- 
products. 


Sunkist’s advertising 
appropriations are met by 
annual per-carton assessments. 
The cooperative’s advertising 
departmnent must keep 
expenditures on each variety 
within the season’s income for 
that variety. 

Sunkist advertises its brands 
-through various appetite and 


billboards 


health appeals and employs all 
the major media of advertising 
in varving degree. A committee 
of 13 directors of Sunkist 
carefully considers all new ideas 
and advertising strategies before 
they are adopted. Foote. Cone 
& Belding handles the fresh 
orange advertising campaign. 
Leo Burnett is the agency for 
the fresh Sunkist lemon 
account, 


Continuous studies are made 
of changing conditions in the 
ditribution of citrus fruits in 
both wholesale and retail 
channels. New merchandising 
and sales promotion ideas are 
analyzed and pretested at 
selected retail points to 
determine their effectiveness 
before launching campaigns 
involving large monetary 
expenditures. In addition. 
Sunkist gathers firsthand 
information from housewives 
on the ways they are using citrus 
fruits. In _ its scientific. 
nutritional. and product 
research, Sunkist studies its 
fruits to determine ways in 
which they may be advertised as 
superior to competitive citrus 
fruits and to other fruits and 
vegetables as well. 


Stimulate Trade Preference 

In its advertising Sunkist has 
as its objectives to increase the 
total consumption of citrus. to 
stimulate consumer and trade 
preference for California and 
Arizona citrus — more 
particularly that packed under 
the Sunkist label. and to 
increase merchandising 
efficiency through better 
display and faster turnover. 


Four campaigns stand out as 
milestones in Sunkist’s 
advertising history. Prior to 
1916 oranges customarily were 
eaten sliced or out-of-hand. 
Sunkist realized that 
consumption of oranges could 
be considerably increased if 
people were persuaded to drink 
orange juice. This evolved into 
the “Drink an Orange” 
campaign which literally made 
orange juice at breakfast an 
American institution. 


Believability has always been 
the main theme behind all 
Sunkist advertising. This 
principle led to another 
campaign in 1921 when Sunkist 
promoted fresh orange juice for 
children because of its 
nutritional value. Copy urged 
mothers to show the 
advertisement to their doctor 
for his endorsement’ to 
strengthen their confidence. 


Over the years Sunkist 
advertising introduced the word 
“vitamins” into the American 
vocabulary. In a_ milestone 
promotion in 1922 Sunkist 
stressed the role of vitamin C in 
daily health requirements. Then 
in 1938 Sunkist added another 
reason why orange juice should 
be incluaed in the daily diet 
when the cooperative pub'ished 
endorsements irom dentists to 
the effect that orange juice 
promoted dental health. 


Health Benefits 

In later years Sunkist 
promotions introduced the 
special values found only in the 
meat of the orange — 
protopectins and bioflavanoids. 
This story gave new impetus to 
recognition of the value of fresh 


oranges and to the health 
benefits derived from eating the 
whole fruit. The campaign 
received widespread interest 
from consumers. home 
economists. food writers. and 
nutritionists. 


Separate consumer adver- 
tising campaigns cover navel 
and valencia oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, and all types of 
consumer and industrial cit- 
rus products. The principal 
strategy in potn navel and 
valencia orange advertising is 
publicizing health and food 
uses. though campaigns vary 
with respect to competitive 
factors and seasonal influences 
on consuming habits. Lemon 
advertising runs throughout the 
year but is broken down into 
separate appeals or uses. some 
of them seasonal. 


In consumer advertising. 
Sunkist is a heavy user of 
newspaper space. and for many 
years has run four-color. one- 
half page and full-page ads in 
national magazines. In 
considering promotional plans 
for 1967-68. however. Sunkist's 
board of directors approved in 
September a recommendation 
that the bulk of the advertising 
campaign be concentrated on 
national television with both 
adult and children’s programs 
and spot. television 
announcements scheduled. The 
key to Sunkists move _ into 
network television is the use of 
multiple produce 
announcements with 40 seconds 
devoted .to oranges and 20 
seconds to lemons. 


Reach Canadian Market 

Advertising and merchan- 
dising in Canada parallel that 
in the United States. In ex- 
port advertising. however, 
a policy of locally deve- 
loped campaigns is followed 
to accomodate variations in 
consumer needs and _ prefer- 
ences from nation to nation. 
With all overseas advertising 
directed and coordinated by 
the Los Angeles office of 
Foote. Cone & Belding. 
advertising funds are allocated 
to FCB overseas branches on 
the basis of anticipated Sunkist 
sales in individual countries. It 
is the responsibility of the 
branch offices to create 
advertising campaigns which 
incorporate the basic Sunkist 
themes and include the all- 
important national authenticity. 


Institutional advertising and 
merchandising are important 
aspects of the Sunkist 
advertising effort. Included are 
point-of-purchase posters. sales 
reminders. brochures. menu 
clip-ons, recipe booklets, direct 
mail pieces. and advertisements 
in trade journals for all facets of 
the broad food service market. 
Sunkist has 58 trained 
merchandisers working out of 
district offices but maintaining 
clése contact with the head 
office in Los Angeles. who call 
on wholesale fruit jobbers. 
retail grocers. fruit dealers. soda 
fountains, hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals. schools. and other 
institutions distributing 
advertising display material and 
arranging fruit displavs where 
practiceable. 


Sunkist has for many years 
featured ad campaigns in 
cooperation with other leading 
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Sunkist Lemons 

Order Sankist Lemons to serve wide fish, mabe and tea, 
and to make delicious lemonade. im salad 
dreasngs instead of vinegar. Try Sookie Pores Pie and 
other Sumkiset Lemon delicacies, There are 86 ways to em- 
ploy these lemona See what « help they are 

Juicy. tart and practically seedicss. Their beauty alone 
makes ther, the wot attractive gamish. 


CALIFORNIA ¥ryo a lyetoery EXCHANGE 
Dept. A4l, 139 N. Clark ‘eet, Chicago 


Dave Morrison 
Director of 
Merchandising 
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‘INSIST ON SUNKIST, SAVE THE WRAPPERS” advised this early advertisement for 

Sunkist oranges. Part of a campaign to acquaint te American consumer with the trade- 

mark “Sunkist,” this ad offered o over ‘caspoon for 12 fruit wrappers imprinted 

with the trademark, and 12 cents. This was the first of many premium offers which soon 


mode the California Fruit Growers Exchange the world’s largest purchaser of tableware. 
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food advertisers where common 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


ts You, Madam 


who are most 
concerned with 


Vitamines @ 


OU who cook, or supervise the cooking 
of the family’s daily meals are most vit- 
ally concerned with vitamines. 

For according to all modern authorities, 
they are prime essentials to good health, and 
vou, madam, are the “health commissioner” 
of the home. 

Your entire family and you, yourself, are 
in daily need of vitamines. And yet it's said 
that millions of meals daily in this country do 
not furnish adequate supplies of these neces- 
sary food accessories! 

What should you do, what can you do to 
remedy this possible and probable deficiency in 
meals you serve? 

Surely you owe an answer to this question, 
to those whose food you order and preparg 
each day. 

Does Home Cooking 
Destroy Them? 

T is sard some foods are naturally deficient in 

vitamine content, or that they lose vitamines in 
the process which prepares them for the market. 
From others, it is thought, the vitamines are lost 
during storage or decrease with aging 

But more important to you is the testimony of 
experts that many of our most common foods lose 
vitamine value in the process of home cooking. 

“The value of potato decreases the longer it is 
cooked,” says one authority. 

“If ane lived on cooked foods alone he 
would die within a year,” is the startling 
suggestion of a member of the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris. 

“Cooking, however, in most cases 
diminishes or entirely destroys the effi- 
ciency of the vegetable except when they 
(referring to carrots) are young” 
from the report of a food authority of 
wide experience. 

Much remains to be proved regarding 
the effect of cooking on the vitamine con- 
tent of all our foods, But the value of 
vitamines to the entire family, in the daily diet, has 
been proved beyond a doubt. 

And if your cooking does take from foods an 
element that’s vital to good health, you are con- 
cerned, we feel sure, with ways to restore to your 
meals at least some of these vital factors, if not all. 


This May Be 
**Vitamine Insurance”’ 
@\RANGES and lemons are accepted by all 


researcn. 


do it to prevent scurvy or mal-nutrition caused by 
lack of vitamine C. It's the process of pasteuriza 
tion that eliminates from milk or makes non-potent 
a needed vitamine. 

in olden days, a law was passed in England which 
forced ship owners to carry lemons to protect the 
crews from scurvy on long voyages. 

But scurvy isn’t the only trouble that lack of 
vitamine produces. It may be merely lassitude and 
depression; or general undernourishment which 

makes people more susceptible to disease 
of other kinds 


Two hundred thousand children in 
New York schools were found to be 
seriously undernourished in an investi- 
gation recently completed. And not all 
these children were among the poor. 
The investigators referred particularly 
to that fact. 

We know, and so do all the scientists, 
that oranges and lemons furnish abund- 
antly the important vitamine known to 

scientists as Vitamine C. Some say Vitaimines 
A and B alse may be present in these fruits. 

If so, why not serve them every day to offset 
some of the harm that cooking does to other foods 
and thus surely supply important vitamines with 
all meals, 

A simple orange salad or dessert is easy to pre- 
pare, no cooking necessary. Lemon garnish on fish 
or meat, or lemon juice in- 
stead of vinegar in salad 
dressings improves the flavor 


a eel 


Lemont and oranges, al- 


Maintaining 


stress the nutritional value of 


school lunch—what easier, simpler, more delicious 
way to insure a sater and more healthful diet? 
Ask Your Physician 
UT in any vital question concerning diet your 
own physician should finally advise.. Ask him 
if oranges and lemons are a source of vitamines and 
if they would thus, and for other reasons also, 
beneficially reinforce your meals. 

We wish to make no statement that is not well 
within the facts. Show him this page and let him 
be the judge. Then use more oranges and lemons, 
or less, as he directs. 

If he agrees, you'll welcome a reminder to yaste 
in your cook book or pin on the kitchen wall. 

We print one hers. 





Cut Out and Paste in Your Cook Book, or 
Pin on the Kitchen Wall 


For Vitamines—Delicious Oranges 
and Lemons. Serve as follows: 








“VITAMIN” was a word introduced into the American vocabulary over the years by Sunkist advertising. This 1922 advertisement 
run in the Saturday Evening Post stressed the role of vitamin C in daily health requirements, and urged the reader to show the ad 
to his doctor for a physician’s endorsement. 


indicating that most consumers 


interests made this possible. and 
has conducted very substantial 
“related item” advertising and 
merchandising promotions, 
especially for lemons. with 
other leading national 
advertisers of such products as 
tea and fish and seafood. 

Sunkist advertising is closelv 
associated with nutritional 


cooperative relations with the 
medical. dental. and dietetic 
professions. Sunkist sponsors 
Studies in the wide field of 
investigation dealing with the 
therapeutic value of citrus 
fruits. Results of the research 
are featured in Sunkist 
advertising. 

While Sunkist continues to 


using fresh citrus. recent 
campaigns have placed more 
and more emphasis on the 
human pleasure and emotions 
associated with eating the fresh 
fruit. The decision to shift 
emphasis was based. according 
to Sunkist’s director of 
advertising R. B. Clark. on 
recent marketing research 


fully accept health values of 
fresh citrus fruits. 

The outlook is bright for the 
California-Arizona citrus 
cooperative. The immediate 
future promises a sharp increase 
in citrus production in the area 
and more and more pampered 
Sunkist fruit will find its way to 
markets around the globe. 
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“Luscious Orange Juice” 


The Overwhelming Verdict of Physicians 


TE wanted to know—so we could tell 

/ you—what physicians think of the 
healthfulness of fruits. We asked four 
questions of doctors, and these are the results: 

111 physicians of the 118 mentioned oranges 
as one of the raw fruits most often prescribed 
for patients; 53 of the 111 mentioned no other 
fruit but oranges. 

107 mentioned oranges as one of the most 
beneficial fruits for children under three years of 
age; 93 of these physicians mentioned no ather 
Sruit but oranges. 

91 said oranges are one of the best fruits for 
children from three co fitteen years of age; 50 
ot this number specified oranges without refer- 
ring to other fruits. 

83 recommended oranges for adults, 31 
mentioning no other fruit. 


Some Notable Comments 
“Oranges (juice) form a valuable article in 
the dietary of the infant and child and one that 
is with difficulty replaced by any other food, 
said one. 


Another replied, “‘I know of no other fruit 
that is so excellent for the human being from 
infancy to old age.”’ 

**The orange is probably the best fruit we 
have for children and adults of not too robust 
digestion,” a third physician writes. 

Another investigation shows that convales- 
cents in hospitals eat two and one-half times as 
many oranges as the usual consumer. Thus 
you see how this golden fruit is esteemed by 
men who know the body's needs. 

Don’t you think if oranges are good in both 
health and sickness that they'll be good to keep 
you well? 


Quick, Convenient and Delicious 


Oranges are served in a jiffy. And a more huscious 
salad, dessert, or breakfast dish never has been con- 
ceived. 

Don’t go a day without a frait that brings so many 
benefits in such attractive form. , 

Send the coupon below for “Food Value of Oranges,” 
a little booklet by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, head of the famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Sweet, tender, juicy and prac’ 
erparate easiest, so they Y 
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Serve as a talad with French dressing 
This is a juicy cooling dish for warm 
September days 
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A lumions, guich dessert is prepared in a 
jiffy with Oranges cut up and sprinkled with 
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California Fruit Growers Exchange 

Dept, E43, Los Angeles, California 
Please sen. me, without charge: 
“Pood Value of Oranges,” by Dr. J. H. Kelloggs. 
head of the famous Batife Creek Sanitariam 

() “How to Live Long.” What Elbert Hubbard wid 
about oranges. 

Pl Senkiet New Dav Drinks.” by Alice Bradiev 
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VIRGINIA APPLES 


WINCHESTER, VA. 


“SINCE 1906” 


DEPENDABILITY 


H.F. Byrd — Turkey Knob — Peak of Virginia 
Bunker Hill - Clay Hill - Rosemont 


At Oregon State Fair 


ducts. This 
years ago. 


Hood River County, Oregon apple and is an exhibit of about 30 
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Louisiana sweet potato commission: 
295 years of promoting yams, the state 


For the past 25 years the state of Loui- 
siana has been actively promoting 
and advertising one of the state’s lead- 
ing agricultural crops, the Lousi- 
ana yam. Today the words “Louvisiana’’ 
and “yam” are linked together like ham 
and eggs. And for a very good rea- 
son. 

It was in 1942 when the Louisiana 
Sweet Potato Commission was created 
by the legislature. The purpose of the 
commission, as set forth by law is: 

“To expand the market and increase 
the consumption of sweet potatoes by ac- 
quainting the general public with the 
health-giving qualities, and the food 
value of sweet potatoes grown in 
Louisiana, thereby promoting the general 
welfare of our people.’ 

The Louisiana Sweet Potato Com- 
mission is composed of nine industry 
representatives: three growers, three 
shippers, two canners, and a banker 
with a knowledge of the sweet potato 
industry. The members are appointed by 
the governor for six-year overlapping 
terms. The members serve without pay. 
The head of the horticulture depart- 
ment at Louisiana State University and 
the sweet potato specialist with the 
Lovisiana Cooperative Extension Service 
serve in an advisory capacity by invita- 
tion of the members. 

The commission operates as a division 
of the Louisiana Department of Agri- 
culture (Dave L. Pearce) acting as an 
ex-officio member ‘of the commission. 
The commission is domiciled at Baton 
Rouge, and maintains a field office in 
Opelousas. Meetings of the commission 
are held on an average of five times an- 
nually. 

The legislature act creating the sweet 
potato commission gives power to the 
state commissioner of agriculture to col- 
lect a two-cent-a-bushel advertising tax 
on all Lovisiana sweet potatoes en- 
tering channels of trade. The law pro- 
vides that the funds shall be used by the 
commission to plan and conduct a promo- 
tional campaign “to increase consump- 
tion of sweet potatoes produced in ‘‘Loui- 
siana.”’ 

The full time director, Joe Arceneaus, 
is headquartered in the Opelousas field 
office. His job is to coordinate policies 
and execute the program of the commis- 
ion. His office also serves as a clear- 
ing house for all phases of the industry. 


In addition to the use of trade adver- 
tising in The Packer, the commission 
also promotes Lovisiana yams in a maq- 
azine with high circulation among 


highschool home economics teachers. 

A number of commission activities in- 
clude: 

1) Financial and other assistance to the 
Lovisiana Yambilee Association to help 
stage the annual Lovisiana yam harvest 
festiva. This year’s Yambilee is being 
held in Opelousas Oct. 25-27, 1968. 

2) Making contacts and handling 
arrangements for the annual out-of- 
state Lovisiana Yam industry Yambas- 
sador Goodwill trip to a major Louisi- 
ana yam market. This year’s trip was 
held last month in Tampa, Fla. 

3) Financial assistance to the Louisi- 
ana Department of Agriculture to help 
with Commissioner Pearce’s ‘Build Loui- 
siana By Using Louisiana Products’ pro- 
gram. 

4) Participation in major industry trade 
meetings such as the United Fresh Fruit 
& Vegetable Association and the Sweet 
Potato Council of the United States. This 
winter the United and the Sweet Potato 
Council meetings will both be held in 
New Orleans, La., back-to-back to enable 
the trade to be on hand for both meet- 
ings easily. 

5) Financial assistance to the horticul- 
ture department of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity to help research activities 
dealing with sweet potatoes. 

6) Cooperating with the Lovisiana 
Sweet Potato Association in sponsoring 
a High-Yield and High-Value Yam con- 
test for adults, and the annual Louisiana 
Yam Week. 

7) Creating and printing of new point- 
of sale material, and distribution to re- 
tailers. 

8) Creating and printing of a training 
guide titled ‘Purchasing, Preparing, and 
Serving the Yam — Lovisiana’s Fabulous 
Vegetable,” for distribution to the 
food service industry. 

9) Editing, publishing, and distribut- 
ing “The Yamgram,”’ bi-monthly journal 
of the commission. 

10) Cooperating with the Louisiana 
Cooperative Extension Service and the 
Home Economics Section of the state de- 
partment of education in sponsoring yam 


production and recipe contests among 
members of 4-H clubs and members of 
the Lovisiana Future Homemakers of 
America. 

11) Promoting the use of the indus- 
try’s motion picture, “The Louisiana 
Yam Goes to Market,’’ among _inter- 
ested groups and television stations. 

12) Creating and printing of two new 
recipe leaflets for distribution to high 
school home economics students through- 


out the nation — approximately 200,000 
copies distributed. 

13) Furnishing Lovisiana Yam recipes 
and pictures of yam dishes to authors of 
cook books, resulting in Lovisiana Yam 
material being used in approximately 
one dozen new books. 

14) Cooperating in tie-in promotions 
with more than a dozen other agricul- 
tural commoditoes whose products are 
compatible with Louisiana Yams. 
Lovisiana Yams. 

The promotional campaing itself con- 
centrates on the use of the word “yam” 
instead of ‘sweet potato.’’ Lovisiana has 
always called its moist-fleshed sweet 
potatoes ‘Yams.’ 

The promotion of Louisiana yams is de- 
signed to attract the attention of the 
American housewife, the wholesaler 
and retailer of fresh produce and pro- 
cessed foods, the people responsible for 
meal-planning in restaurants and other 
mass feeding public institutions, the bak- 
ery trade, and the high school girl enroll- 
ed in home economics and her teacher. 








For the past two years this campaign 
has consisted of (a) a consumer educa- 
tion program, (b) paid advertisements 
in The Packer and a magazine with 
high circulation among professional 
home economists, and (c) a number of 
miscellaneous activities all designed to 
further the interest of the industry. 


For example, during the 1966-67 bi- 
ennium the commission kept a 
steady flow of authoritative and in- 
teresting information about Louisiana 
Yams moving to food editors and to ra- 
dio and television food show demon- 
strators. The information was released 
in the form of food stories and radio 
and television scripts containing tested 
recipes and serving hints and suggest- 
ions. Pictures of Louisiana Yam dishes, 
some in full color, accompanied many 
of the food stories. The stories, stressed 
the versatility and ease of preparation 
of Lovisiana Yams, their high nutritional 
value, their strong appetite appeal, their 
low food value cost, and their year-round 
availability in both the fresh and proces- 
sed forms. 


Yamettes Promote Industry 


PART OF THE LOUISIANA Yam industry goodwill trip are the Yamettes, 
a singing group composed fo six talented young ladies. The tour is held 
annually in a major Louisiana yam market. This year’s trip was held last 
month in Tampa, Florida. Last year the group visited Omaha, Nebraska. 


In addition, the commission has direct- 
ed during the past biennium alone, the 
preparation of about 300 such releases 
containing more than 500 tested recipes. 
This material found its way on the 
food pages of daily newspapers in major 
markets, on the food pages of Sunday 
supplements and women’s magazines. 
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FUTURE 


SPRINGFIELD BUILDING NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


THE COMPANY 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA PITTSBURG, KANSAS SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
SERVICE WHOLESALERS 
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Industry Must Appeal 
To Consumer Wants 


By Bill Romney, 
of Romney Produce Co., Phoenix, Arizona 


Yesterday is gone and can never be 
tecalled; it is now past history. Did 
we in the produce industry make an 
mistakes yesterday? You bet we did, 
and we cannot change what has taken 
place. However, we can trace over our 
past and learn from our mistakes. Are 
we making better use of today than 
we did of yesterday by trying to cure 
the complacency in our industry? Are 
we facing up to the demands of the 
consumer? Today the consumer wants 
and expects more from our industry 
than.we have been willing to give in 
the past. Therefore, our industry must 
be willing to keep up with changing 
attitudes and methods of merchandis- 
ing and promotion in order to win over 
our competitors in the race for the 
¢onsumers’ food dollars. If not, our 
‘tomorrows will be rather bleak and 


fruitless. 


Let us forget yesterday—and today 
is almost gone—let’s look ahead to 
tomorrow. But what do we face in the 
tomorrows to come? In order to even 
keep pace with our competition in 
the canned and frozen foods, we must 
thange our thinking about what the 
tonsumer wants. Now this consumer 

ay be Mrs. Housewife and her 

mily, or the sleeping giant that is 
he institutional or mass feeding 
usiness with its millions of people 
ing fed each day 

Tomorrow's consumers are the chil- 
dren of today. Homemakers are marry- 
ing younger each year and many can- 
not remember the “good ol days” 
when you had a garden in the back 
— and one could raise a few fresh 

its and vegetables. Many of our 
consumers today have never seen our 
produce growing, and in the future 
there will be even less. If not al- 
ready, they soon will think that 
fruits and vegetables grow in that 
can on the shelf or in the package 
they take from the freezer. If our in- 
dustry is to survive at the retail and 
institutional levels we must give the 
consumer a better education in the 
ways of Fresh. 


Start at the school level and make 
sure that our children know what our 
industry stands for and accomplishes 
from year to year. Let's join that 


Bill Romney, 


“In” group. Teach our youngsters 
that it is the “In” thing to do 
to eat plenty of fresh fruits and veget- 
ables for better health. Then let us 
teach the mothers and those who pre- 
pare meals on the institutional level 
what is available in ‘fresh’’ and how 
it is prepared. 


At any level the consumer is first 
looking for quality of produce, con- 
venience of purchasing and most im- 

rtant, “how do | use it after | have 
onary it?’ Quality is what every 
consumer wants. She is willing to pay 
the price to get the best. We must tell 
her what is best and when it is the 
best time to buy. The housewife comes 
into contact with fresh fruits and veg- 
retables mainly through the retail out- 
let, and the greatest percentaae of 
her buying is from impulse. However, 
if she steps into a retail produce 
department where good house- 
keeping, proper display, and merchan- 
dising methods are not practiced, we 
will lose her on the spot—unless we 
have done something to pre-sell her 
before she enters the store. 


There are ways that pre-selling the: 
consumer can be done. As mentioned 
before, teach the consumer how to use 
eur products—work with local home 
economists from state, county, public 
utilities, and schools. The younger 

uw teach the children how to use 
‘fresh, the greater impression you will 
make and the longer and more often 
they will use our products. Offer your 
experience and knowledge of how, 
what, and when to buy fresh fruits 
vand vegetables to school classes, 
.from grade school through the univer- 
‘sities, women’s organizations, church 
organizations and consumer groups 
-brought * together by the retailer. 


Above all, don’t forget the profes- 

sional groups; such as dieticians, 

school cafeteria workers, and hospital 

and restaurant operators. All will 

benefit from your knowledge, from the 

ungest school child to the most pro- 
nal chef. 


Let Them Taste 


After you have told the consumer 
what you want her to buy, then show 
her how to use it. This can be done 
as simply as letting the customer 
in the retail produce department 
taste a single product or:a combin- 
ation of products in salads or cooked 
recipes. Keep the end result as simple 
but glamorous as possible so as not 
to bring about discouragement with 
a long complicated recipe. Enhance, 
don’t hide, + main produce ingredi- 
ents. Add a little glamour and 
romance by using fruits and veget- 
ables which may not be too familiar 
to the consumer—clear away the mys- 
tery of a new variety of fruit or 
vegetable by letting the consumer 
see, feel, and taste the products. 
Organize and present salad demon- 
strations and cooking demonstrations 
either in the retail produce depart- 
ment or locations provided by the re- 
tailer or sponsoring group. 


Advertising through sight, sound, 
and the printed word are becomin 
more important in the race to sell 
produce. It is part of the pre-selling 
of the consumer. Some commodity 
sales groups are doing more to ad- 
vertise their own products today than 
ever before. But more will need to 
be done from the grower, shippers, and 
wholesale levels to help the retail out- 
lets sell our goods; more and better 
quality “point of purchase” material 
will be needed, more recipes with a 
greater variety of use for each com- 
modity, more aid to manufacturers 
of retail display equipment, both re- 
frigerated and dry, for more effective 
temperature and moisture control and 
display appeal. Closer cooperation 
with retailers in setting up back room 
preparation as well as selling and dis- 
play areas for faster, easier handling 
to insure a higher quality product for 
sale. Aids in training retail produce 
personnel in the latest methods of 
merchandising through use of more 
appealing displays, use of commodity 
groupings for ease fo shopping and 
more consistant quality control. Let 
it be known that you are willing to 
talk and demonstrate to groups at 
schools or conventions. You will be 
able to reach the consumer or profes- 
sional cooks and tell them what you 
want them to do at their invitation— 
They will receive the information 
better that way. 


Clean Department 


Since we cannot rely on pre-selling 
to do the entire job of selling, the 
retail produce department must be 
clean, neat, well stocked, and more 
eye appealing than ever before. 
Therefore, retail store operators 
must be more diligent in keeping a 
modern, up-to-date, fresh produce 
department in order that after pre- 
selling has been done, sales will 
not be stymied when Mrs. Housewife 
comes into the department. 

In the future, produce departments 
will use packaged produce to a great- 
er extent due to the high cost of 
operation and handling of merchan- 

ise on the retail level. Mrs. House- 
wife must be educated to the con- 
venience of shopping, sanitation, ease 
of checking out, xd to the other virt- 
ves of packaged produce, in order for 
her to accept the packaged product. 
A printed handbill given out at the 
door of the super market with an ex- 
planation of why you package your 
produce will do this very well. 

In order for you industry to grow 
and prosper, we must use imagination 
in merchandising and promotion. 
‘Through imagination more modern 
ways that will fit our “jet age’’ must 
needs be devised to tell both Mrs. 
Housewife and the institutional con- 
sumer that fresh is best—Fresh for 
Health. 


Packer Man 





R.J. (BOB) MARCHA TERRE 


Certainly Bob Marchaterre could be clas- 
sified as a veteran Packer representative 
with over 20 years of service as a staff 
man. He joined the company in 1947 after 
serving in World War Il. 

Bob has worked in the Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Boise and New York 
offices and is presently manager in the 
New York City office. 

A graduate of Marquette University, his 
talents are just as great in writing as in 
selling advertising. Bob has a great knowl- 
edge of the fresh fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry and its personnel. 
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Two Famous 
Apple Men 


Two old timers (both de- 
ceased), in photo at left, 
Samuel Fraser, long-time sec- 
retary of , the,’ Interna- 
tional Apple Association (left) 
and Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
H.F. Byrd, Inc., Winchester, 
Va. took time off in their 
Washington duties many times 
to discuss industry affairs. 

The association was formed 
February 7, 1895. Mr. Fraser 

was a highly respected nation- 
al figure who guided the 
group through many years. 
The late Senator Byrd, who 
died in 1966, was not only a 
leader in Virginia apples but 
one instrumental in the mar- 

keting and sale of apples in 

North America. He was also 
a recipient of The Packer’s 
Apple Man of the Year award. 
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For More Information on LOUISIANA YAMS 
and Point - of - Purchase Material, Contact 


LOUISIANA SWEET POTATO COMMISSION 


P.O. Box 113 Opelousas, Louisiana 70570 


For Supplies of LOUISIANA YAMS 


Contact 


A SHIPPER or BROKER 


They Stand Ready to Serve You 


LOUISIANA ‘i: YAMS 


Outsell Those From Any Other Part of the U. S. A. 
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Fresh 
For 
Health 


The Story of United Fresh Mit & Veget@iial 
Association’s All-Industry Publicity Promotion 
Program. 


Play It Cool with Potato Salad 


Many people in the fresh fruit and vegetable industry have heard 
of the ‘‘Fresh for Health’’ program of the United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association. Some will know that Fresh for Health is the 
industry’s only international consumer information program 
devoted to increasing the sale and consumption of all fresh fruit and 
vegetable items, actively working every month of the year. Few, 
however, are able to discuss the specifics of what is being done and 
why. 

Fresh for Health does not “‘sell’’ fresh fruits and vegetables in the 
sense of writing orders and making deliveries. However, Fresh for 
Health does help sell by influencing the decision of the menu- 
planner to serve fresh. This “influence” is applied in many ways, 
but one important method is by serving newspaper and magazine 
editors, radio and television commentators, schools and colleges, 
home economists, home demonstration agents, Federal-State 
Extension Service workers, dietitians, and others with the. 
information and materials to tell the story of ‘‘fresh.”” 

By providing a dependable service of accurate information and 
efficient editorial assistance to these communicators for 15 years, 
the Fresh for Health program has been out-standingly successful in 
extending recognition of the health-giving, appetite satisfying and 
economic aspects of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The program has earned the envaiable reputation as ‘“‘the’”’ source 
of information about fresh fruits and vegetables. Food editors have 
confidence in the reliability of carefully researched background 
information. They know every recipe has been carefully developed 
and tested. They value the inspired photography supplied. An 
editor knows that when she publishes an exclusive release from 
Fresh for Health, no other publication in the same distribution area 
will have the same material. 

Because of this confidence, the editor often publishes the Fresh 
for Health produced story, recipes, and picture word for word 
under her own byline as her own creation. The same thing is true in 
television and radio. It is planned that they do so, because what 
homemaker will not accept a recommendation to serve the fresh 
from her favorite columnist or commentator before she will be 
moved to action by a paid advertisement from an industry group or 


Potato Salad is delightful—whether it goes to a family 
picnic or simply stays at home. 

The ageless appeal of the energy-giving potato is glor- 
ious in French or cottage fried variety, mashed, baked, 
hashed brown, in a stew, salad, patted into a pancake or 
fried to a chip. 

Mounds of potato salad dominate warm weather menus. 
This year, we’re catering to the potato’s Irish heritage by 
adding a touch of green—beans, that is, and snappy ones 
too, 


CANTALOUPE HAM APPETIZER SALAD - Cantaloupe offers a cooling way to 
begin dinner. As appealing to the eye as to the taste buds in an arrangement of 
cantaloupe slices, ham rolls and ripe olive dressing served in green pepper cups. 
A bouquet of watercress garnishes each plate. ’ ne POTATO GREEN BEAN SALAD 

2 pounds potatoes | tablespoon fresh 

1 pound fresh green beans minced onion 

2 tablespoons salad oil 1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon fresh Yg teaspoon pepper 

lemon juice Mayonnaise 

Cook washed unpeeled potatoes in small amount boiling 
salted water in covered pan until just tender. Drain and 
cool. Cut green beans into l-inch pieces; cook, covered, 
in small amount of boiling salted water until tender. Drain 
and cool. Peel potatoes; cut in 4%-inch cubes; combine with 
green beans in large bowl. Combine salad oil, lemon juice, 
onion, salt and pepper; toss gently with vegetables. Cover 
and refrigerate at least 2 hours. Serve with mayonnaise. 
Makes 8 servings. 


SURBURBAN WEEKLIES and some daily news- 
papers that do not have the engraving equipment 


PEACH SHORTCAKE — Guaranteed as a welcome mealtime finale is the old- 


fashioned peach shortcake. Celebrate the fresh peach season with this luscious 
treat. 


PINK CHEESE CAKE — Cheese cake takes on ao spanking new note in both taste 
and color prepared with juicy fresh strawberries. Decorate with a boraer of berry 
halves. Iced tea, with the tang of floating fresh lemon siices, is the complementary 
beverage. 


PROVIDING “EXCLUSIVE-IN-YOUR-CITY” use of 
Fresh for Health materials to each newspaper is pos- 
sible when the United issues three separate releases 
(three photos above) to a tot«il of nearly 700 large 
circulation daily papers in more than 300 metropoli- 
tan areas of the United States and Canada. 


association? 

Fresh for Health reaches that 
homemaker or menu-planner 
through many different media. 
Newspapers play an important 
part. Telling the fresh story 
involves far more than the 
preparation and distribution of 
a single release. How many 
daily newspapers are in your 
city? Or the large city nearest 
your home? Let’s say three — 
two battling for the circulation 
leadership and a third, more 
limited in circulation, but still 
influential. If the release is an 
exclusive, which paper gets it? 
The ultimate answer would be 
io give each newspaper a 
different story featuring a 
different commodity with a 
different set of recipes and a 
different photgraph. Fresh for 
Health does prepare and 
distribute three different 
exclusive press releases every 
month. Results prove this 
procedure is wise. 

During the past few weeks, 
for example, newspaper ‘‘A”’ 
received the illustrated 
“Cantaloupe Ham Appetizer 
Salad’ story, paper ‘‘B” 
received the ‘‘Peach 
Shortcake”’ feature and ‘‘C” 
was supplied with a ‘Pink 
Cheese Cake’’ release featuring 
strawberries. Multiply that 
effort by the more than 200 
metropolitan areas serviced in 
the United States alone to 
visualize the impact of these 
three press releases. 

This ‘‘triple feature’ was by 
no means the limit of 
newspaper cooperation. How 
about those suburban weeklies 
and even some daily papers that 
may not have the engraving 
equipment required to 
reproduce a photograph? They 
were supplied by the United 
with the ‘‘Potato-Green Bean 
Salad” suburban mat feature. 
The headline prescreen photo, 
introductory copy, and recipes 
are completely matted. They 
are consistently used by more 
than 3,000 such papers in the U. 
S. that have food columns. 

Still another approach to 
getting the newspapers to tell 
the fresh story for the industry is 
the syndicated food columnists. 
United Fresh for Health 
materials supplied to United 
Press International reach a 
potential circulation of 45 
million readers and three 
releases, ‘‘Fresh Tomatoes 
Offer Hearty Fare,” ‘Fresh 
Vegetables-Delightful Dining,”’ 
and “Sunny Springtime Fruit 
Treats’’ were placed recently. 
Many others have been placed 
with UPI, more are in the 
offing. 

A recent column of Ida Bailey 
Allen (circulation 15 million) 
begins, ‘“‘What a pleasure tostop 
at the supermarket and view the 
beautiful displays of fresh 
seasonal vegetables and fruits. 
How good they will taste...”’. 
This column was one of a series 
using United-ssupplied materials 
recommending fresh fruits and 
vegetables as a_ source} of 
vitamins and minerals necessary 
for good nutrition. Ida Bailey 
Allen also released United’s 
photo and recipe for ‘‘Molded 
Watermelon Fresh Fruit 
Salad’. Two other recent 
placements were, ‘‘Main Dish 
Lettuce and Shellfish Salad” 
and “Stuffed Cucumber-Cheese 
Salad’. 

Cecily Brownstone, food 
editor of the Associated Press, 
recently released United’s 
“Tomato Blossom Salad”’ story 
and “Fresh Peach Dumplings,’ 


is even now being rushed to AP 
subscribers with a_ total 
circulation of 28 million. And 
these are only the most recent 
examples. 

Asparagus, cantaloupes, 
celery, corn, lemons, peaches, 
potatoes, strawberries, and 
tomatoes were each the 
featured commodity on recent 
or onschedule releases by 
Gaynor Maddox of the 
Newspaper Enterprise 
Association (25 million 
circulation), all supplied by 
United’s Fresh for Health. 

Ann Chester, food editor of 
the 10-paper Macy Chain in 
Metropolitan New York City; 
Alice Denhoff, King Features, 6 
million circulation; Sylvia 


required to reproduce the photographs of the “triple 
feature” shown on the left side of this page, were 
suppled by the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation with the “Potato-Green Bean Salad” sur- 
burban mat feature shown above The headline 
prescreened photo, introductory copy, and recipe 
are completed matted. They are consistently used 
by more than 3,000 such papers in the U.S. that 


have food columns. 


Humphrey, Bell McClure, 10 
million: Joan O’Sullivan, 
another writer in the King 
entourage, 12% million 
circulation; and Zolita Vincent 
Warren with one million 
circulation on the West Coast 
have all used Fresh for Health 
information, pictures and 
recipes frequently during 1968, 


and they have been active in the 
past. 
Another method of using the 
nation’s newspapers to reach 
the consumer with the fresh 
story is with color features. For 
example, “Gourmet Supper 
Delight,”’ now being distributed 
to newspapers across the 
country, illsutrates ‘‘a ravishing 


assortment of fresh fruits so 
inviting to look at and so 
splendid and nutritious to eat.” 
Free color mats of the entire 
page including color photo and 


all copy are supplied on request. . 


on an exclusive-in-your-city basis 
Others are supplied on regular 
basis 


Sunday supplements provide 
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TAILORING THE ‘FRESH STORY’ for the Negro press earns the appreciation of the 
food editor and large space for the United’s consumer information program. The 
young lady above is holding the Springtime Tomato Fish Dinner — fresh tomato 
and cheese topped sea food served with a fresh green salad is tempting dinner fare. 


THE FAMILIES OF LABOR UNION members provide a large market for fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Six hundred labor publications received this Pears ‘n’ Cheese and 
picture (with a story) from Fresh for Health. 


CANADIANS TELEVIEWERS saw this shimmering “Strawberry Banana Mold” in 
black and white, but in the U.S. where color transmitters and receivers are fast 
becoming the rule, 35mm color slides were supplied with the June television script 
from Fresh for Health. 


Fresh 
For 
Health 


(Continued from Page 6H) 


“showcase” for the 


fresh. 

Special interest newspapers 
also use Fresh for Health 
releases. Materials are tailored 
specifically to appeal to editors 
of Negro publications. Negro 
models in the photographs 
assure the food editor she is not 
getting some “warmed over” 
recipe that had been served to 
other papers earlier. These 
specially prepared materials are 
distributed on an exclusive basis 
to Negro daily newspapers and 
syndicates such as the Afro- 
American Group. 

Materials also are provided to 
600 labor publications in the U. 
_S. with an estimated total 
circulation of 20 million. The 
labor publication is received 
regularly in his home by the 
union member. It is a family- 
read paper with one page 
devoted to women’s interest. 

Regional and national farm 
publications are serviced with 
exclusive recipe-photograph 
features. 

Newspapers in Canada are by 
no means ignored. In fact, 
especially “tailored” mailings 
are made to newspapers in 
Canada. Each of the 
metropolitan releases A, B, and 
C are rewritten for the 
Canadian reader. Recipes are 
changed to conform to 
Canadian liquid measurements 
and retested. The actual 
number of mailings are doubled 
by translating releases into the 
Canadian-French language. 
Where one mailing is required 
to reach the suburban U. S. 
papers, four mailings are 
needed in Canada to provide the 
different combintions of 
language and photo specifica- 
tions. 

Consumer magazines, 
although fewer in number than 
newspapers, may be considered 
just as important because the 
readership totals are so vast. 
Magazines such as Life and 
Look have enormous 
circulations. They often remain 
in the home for a longer period 
and have wide appeal to all 
members of the family. 

United’s consumer 
information service has supplied 
at the publication’s request 
factual data, photo, and-or 
recipes to Look, Life, Ladies 
Home Journal, Mademoselle, 
True Story, House & Garden, 
Better Homes & Gardens, 
Southern Living, House 
Beautiful, Weight Watchers 
Magazine, Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies Circle, Diet Time, 


Today’s Health, and Parents’ 
within the past few months. A 
number of articles have already 
appeared as a result of United’s 
“on request” service. 

Fawcett publications 
(cookbooks), Fast Food, Vol- 
ume Feeding Management and 
Canadian Hotel and Restaurant 
have all recently requested 
material. 

The May-June issue of What’s 
New in Home Economic 
printed a full color Fresh for 
Health supplied photo of fresh 
fruits and vegetables on the 
cover calling attention to a 
feature story based on United 
information. 

If you are beginning to think 
there is no escape from 
consumer exposure to fresh 
fruits and vegetables, you are 
just about right! Even if a 
consumer could avoid reading 
the fresh story in newspapers 
and magazines, .450 radio 
Stations in the U. S. and more 
than 235 in Canada (including 
fifty some broadcast in French) 
carry the story of fresh in 
regularly scheduled food 
programs on the air. Fresh for 
Health radio scripts are also 
exclusive to each station in its 
area — a new one every month, 
and sometimes more 
frequently. 

More than 200 television 
stations in the U.S . and Canada 
with food programs also receive 
a regular script and color slide 
Canada) on an “exclusive in 
your area” basis—a new one 
every month or more frequent- 


ly. 

Aside from the regularly 
scheduled releases any editor or 
commentator is encouraged to 
request special assistance 
Many do. For example, the 
food editor of La Patrie, a 
Montreal Sunday tabloid 
printed in French, requested 
additional recipes to combine 
with the Fresh for 
Health ‘Blueberry Muffin” 
feature to fill a full page. Tested 
recipes for Cantaloupe- 
Blueberry Salad, Blueberry 
Waffles, fill a full page. Tested 
recipes for Cantaloupe- 
Blueberry Salad, Blueberry 
Waffles, and Spiced Blueberry 
Shortcake were mailed 
promptly to add to the materials 
furnished earlier. 

The United’s Fresh for 
Health, 26-minute color-sound 
documentary film, Harvest of 
Health, as well as the eight 
commodity films featuring 
bananas, cantaloupes, grapes, 
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Citrus by Candlelight 
CITRUS MEDLEY, a luscious light-hearted ending to a happy, hearty 
meal. Fresh grapefruit and orange sections combined with apple 
slices, walnuts and spices whet the appetite of even the most 
knowledgeable gourmet. 


lettuce, oranges, peaches, pears, 
and potatoes continue to be 
extremely popular. Advance 
bookings are common, 
averaging about 50 each month 
for the next 12 months. School 
enrichment programs and home 
economics classes are among 
the most frequent users of Fresh 
for Health films. After each 
viewing the film is inspected, 
repaired if necessary, and 
cleaned for the next showing. 
Editors and educators find 
other publications and materials 
produced and distributed by 
United Helpful. The Supply 
Letter and Nutrition Notes are 
two of the most widely 
distributed publications. The 
ultimate compliment to the 
authenticity of United-produced 
fresh information is the number 
of agencies (public relations, 


advertising and government) 
that use it as source material. 

United’s Fresh for Health, 
publicity and promotion 
program is made possible only 
by the support of many 
progressive industry firms who 
invest 35 cents (7 cents for 
brokers) per carlot or carlot 
equivalent of fresh fruits and 
vegetables handled. Fresh for 
Health is an existing program 
accomplishing concrete results 
now, as it has done for 15 years 
or more for all fresh fruits and 
vetables. 

Because it is a going concern, 
any additional investment will 
produce a_ proportionately 
greater result. United’s Fresh 
for Health program has been 
described as a “‘truck’’ carrying 
the message of ‘‘fresh’’ to the 
consumer. The initial cost has 


been paid — now money is 
needed only to pay for ‘‘gas’’ to 
power the ‘truck’ with much 
more ‘‘mileage’’ from each 35 
cents invested. 

United’s Fresh for Health is a 
proven method of developing 
the fresh consciousness of the 
consumer. Additional support 
means additional sales. For 
information, write Fresh for 
Health, c-o United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Association, 777- 
14th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 20005 and help keep Fresh 
for Health working for you. 

Editor’s Note: If these photos 
make you as hungry as they do 
us, write United and ask for the 
recipe of your choice. We 
believe they will be happy to 
send you the recipe because 
you, too, are a consumer. 


VIRGINIA APPLES | 


are real Money-Makers! 
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merchandising and 


promotion? 
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‘Ideas in Merchandising” is the separate tabloid supplement 
published in the second issue of The Packer each month de- 
signed to give retailers and marketers new ideas and _ infor- 
mation for boosting fresh produce sales. It’s just one new step 
The Packer has taken in its 75th year to work with you in build- 


ing a strong future for the fresh fruit and vegetable industry. 


National Weekly Newspaper of the Fruit and Vegetable Industry 
201 DELAWARE STREET KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 64105 








Setting up a display for Chiquita Bananas has Of course, you could also win one of the bigger Mc 


always been kind of its own reward. After all,a display _ prizes. Like the National Grand Prize—a brand-new me 
sells more bananas. And selling bananas is more Mustang, an RCA portable color TV, an RCA AM/FM me 
profitable than selling most other kinds of produce. radio, a GE stereo, a Kodak movie camera, still 

But starting in August the Chiquita Banana camera, projector and screen, plus a Skil home Ch 
Display Contest will make your display even more workshop with power and hand tools. Win and you Cc 
rewarding. All you have to do is enter, and we'll give win them all. Ne 
you a portable transistor radio worth $7.50.* Even if you don't get this big jackpot prize, there an 
No strings attached. are still 155 regional winners, 31 in your area alone. an 


No one loses in Chiquita 
Everyone wins ual Ing. © 








EVERYONE'S PRIZE 5th PRIZE 4th PRIZE 3rd PRIZE 
(Everyone wins this $7.50 radio*) (75 winners) (50 winners) (25 winners) 


More jackpots, with more TV's, more photo outfits, sure your entry is received by October 1, 1968. 

more power workshops, more portable stereos, For complete contest rules and for any display 

more of everything. materials you'd like, contact your local United 
Here's all you do. Send a snapshot of your Fruit Sales Corporation representative. 

Chiquita Brand Banana display to: Display Dae That's the deal. Everyone who enters wins. 

Contest, P.O. Box 2708, Grand Central Station, Chiquita If you want to lose, don't enter. 

BRAND 


New York, New York 1001 7. Put your own name Contest open only in U.S.A. Void where prohibited, 





= and address as well as your store name BANANAS taxed, licensed or otherwise restricted. — 
Chiquita is a registered trademark of United Fruit Company. 
and address on the back of the photo. Just make * Estimated retail value. 


| Bananas Display Contest 
. Someone wins everything. 
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2nd PRIZE NATIONAL GRAND PRIZE 
(5 winners) (1 winner) 
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They Were Merchandising Yesterday, Too 





WALKER & Co: ‘ 


Michigan Apples on Wartime Billboard 


THIS PATRIOTIC BILLBOARD appeared on a highway between Concord, Michigan, and Bellevue, Michigan 
sometime in 1942. Note that the lights over the board could be turned out by pulling the chain at the bottom 
(picture sign at bottom left says, “Blackout Switch—Pull Chain for Blackout.) 
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‘B.C: Tree Fruit Industry 
extends congratulations 


‘the 
packer 


| 1893-1968 


mi 
\ 


As pioneers in the industry you serve (now in our 80th year) 
we can well appreciate your feeling of satisfaction and achievement, 
and extend our good wishes on this notable occasion. 





Plan now for your supplies of 


B.C. MSINTOSH REDS 


Florida Citrus P-O-P Material The world’s finest all-purpose apple, available in the popular cell-pack carton. 


THE TWO PHOTOS ABOVE SHOW how the Florida citrus point-of-sales material 
was used in the early 1940s. Top picture was taken during a national citrus drive 


in January, 1940, at Sandlin Fruit Market, Akron, Ohio. “Give Your Health a Boost 
Give Your Taste a Thrill,” 


9 | a 
,’ was the theme. Bottom photo, showing the window dis- jig % a les artes Can ada S fl nest 
play if ~a retail store, illustrated how Florida oranges could be used in many 
ways, such as in juice and cakes. You could buy a “Fresh Orange and Cocoanut eS SS 


Layer Cake” for 35 cents (See sign). This photo apparently was taken about 194, ivo. 


Oiumara 


Sales Agency: B.C. TREE FRUITS LIMITED, Kelowna, British Columbia, Canada 
Phone: LD 762-2619 OR LD 762-2697 


There's a resident representative for Canadian B.C. apples in every major market. 
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Inside A Candid 


View ofa = Interview 


Commodity ee NN on With 


Group a ww Joe Brownlow 


(Editor's notee When it was decided to publish a Merchandising & Promo- 

motion section for The Packer's 75th anniversary the editors decided to 
interview a representative of one of the leading merchandising and pro- 
motion commodity groups. The purpose was to find out not only what made 
such a group “tick’’ but what were its views on retail communication. 
One of the most successful groups is the Washington Apple Commission 
and the interview was made with Joe Brownlow, manager. 

The Washington Apple Commission was organized in 1937. It operates un- 
der Washington state statute and collects from all state apple grow- 
ers on “fresh” sales at a rate of 12 cents per hundrgdweight (or 5% cents 
per 40-pound box) for a program of advertising, promotion, market de- 
velopment, and publicity. H. Rodgers Hamilton is chairman and Ralph E. 
Strand, vice-chairman. 

Commissioners include from Wenatchee: Harold Copple, George C. 
Staples and Paul F. Thomas; from Yakima: Frank Freshwater and William 
J. Gammie; From Selah: WilliampP. Thompson and John Snider Jr. Others 
are H. Rodgers Hamilton, Okanogan; J. K. McArthur Jr., Entiat; Sidney 
W. Morrison, Zillah; Gemge Pheasant, Sopp Lake; D.C. Schmitten, Chelan 
f i ee and Ralph E. Strand, Cowiche. 

“We must rely on the retailer to do this job for Joe Brownlow, manager of the commission, is recognized throughout 
ada the industry as one of the leaders and innovators of new merchan- 
dising, promotion and sales concepts. He joined the Washington Apple 
Commission in 1952 after a newspaper, radio and sales background. 
From 1955-1963 he served as merchondising director.. Since 1963 he has 

been manager of the commission.) 





Packer: It is often said that the Washington State Apple Commission pro- 
gram is ‘different’ from that of other commodity promotional organiza- 
tions. How and why is this so? 

Brownlow: Commodity promotion mirrors the industry it represents—or 
should. Every promotional program is different—in terms of objectives, 
type of product, volume, marketing pattern, length of season, competition, 
brand status, and many other factors. The Washington Apple industry is 
committed to year around national and international marketing of the 
apples we grow best—Red Delicious, Golden Delicious and Winesap. 
We have competition for the North American apple market from some- 
thing like 38 states and Canada. Only a small percentage of our 
apples are packaged and can be identified as Washingtons, so we 
must rely on the retailer to do this job for us in his advertising 
and at point-of-purchase. So our work in the apple commission is geared 
that way—with more emphasis on trade promotion, less on consumer 
less on consumer advertising. 


Packer: What is your total annual budget? 

Brownlow: Our income varies with the size of the crop, and we budget 
to each year’s production. In our largest crop year of 1966-67, total 
Commission expenditures were $1,647,000. With one of our shortest/crops 
in prospect for 1968-69, we are budgeting $976,000. 


“We are advertising to the consumer, but always 


**Approximately 10 per cent of our budget this 
with the trade in mind.” 


year will be expended on P-O-P advertising.” 


Packer: What percentage of your annual budget is devoted to consumer 

advertising? 

Brownlow: Again, this varies with crop and budget. In 1966-67, we used 
$690,000, or 42% of budget, for consumer advertising. This coming 
season, approximately $160,000 will be available for consumer adver- 
tising, or a little less than 17% of budget. 


Packer: Even the higher of these figures is small in terms of national 
advertising. Do you fee! this is sufficient to realize any sort of brand 
status? 

Brownlow: All of our consumer advertising is ‘‘promotional’’ in concept and 
direction. We are advertising to the consumer, but always with the 
trade in mind.—either with respect to the variety, size and grade 
we are pushing, or in terms of a specific retail promotion. As a result 
of this the industry's half-century of consistent quality and volume, 
we feel we injoy excellent brand status with a majority of 
retailers and wholesalers. As for consumer franchise, studies tell 
us that a majority of housewives throughout the United States associate 
quality apples with Washington. We have accomplished a brand status 
of sorts with millions of consumers; however, we aren’t able to car- 
ry it into the store or the home as we could if our product were 

“Recipes, they are in the greatest demand...” packaged. This means that the commission’s primary function must be “One of our strongest talking points is the profit- 

in the area of trade promotion and trade communications—the work and-turnover potential they offer.” 
of our 20 field merchandising representatives, trade advertising, direct- 
mail promotion, handling and display pointers, retail promotional cam- 
paigns, etc. 


Packer: How do you view the importance of point-of-purchase advertising mate- 
rials in commodity promotional programs such as yours? 

Brownlow: Very important. We are fortunate that there is room and op- 
portunity in the produce department for mass merchandising 
and promotional display. Higher retail labor costs, among other things, 
have resulted in a gradual reduction in P-O-P banners used in retail 
promotion, as well as atrend toward smaller promotional banners. 
But demand for our store banners and price cards continues high, 
and the number of entries in our two annual Retail Display Contests 
has increased each year for the past three. Approximately 10% of 
our budget this year will be expended on P-O-P advertising. 


Packer: Do you feel that the housewife reads the banners, and is mo- 
tivated to buy because of the sales messages they carry? 
Brownlow: In some cases, yes, if it’s a new serving idea, a new item, an 
appealing illustration. But we view P-O-P advertising in a somewhat 
different way. Banners and red-and-gold apple cutouts provide the 
retail produce man with the tools to construct a spotlight promotional 
display of our product. We believe that the average housewife is go- 
“We are merely partners in marketing...the indus- cisinad Glsanke alee Wi aoeiear an Soeur Ro ol “We maintain an excellent year around recipe- 
try eyes, ears and voice... good today.” Properly used, they never fail to help in increasing publicity service... 
sales. 


Packer: From your experience, what one P-O-P- advertising aid is most requested by 
retail merchandisers? 

Brownlee: Recipes. They are in greatest demand, and at the sale time 
are most misused and most difficult to handle. At one time or another, 
| think we have used every approach to dispensing recipes at re- 
tail, and still haven’s found the sure-fire, universal answer. Recipes 
have been a big help to us, though, in introducing Golden Delicious 
apples to new consumers, and encouraging our retail friends to fea- 
ture and promote Goldens. 


Packer: Retail margins on fresh fruits and vegetables often come in for 
criticism by producers as being “too high’. How do you view the pres- 
ent trend in retail pricing of Washington apples? 

Brownlow: Well, we are not going to tell the retailer how 
to run his business . . . and it’s traditional that fresh produce 
carries a higher average markup than most other items in the food 
store. Against this background, then, we feel no concern about retail 
pricing of our apples. One of our strongest talking points is the profit- 
and-turnover potential they offer. A volume retailer couldn't get far 
out of line for long, anyway; his competition wouldn't let him. 
More important than pricing, to us, is optimum presentation of the 
product to the shopper—maintaining of good, fresh apple displays, 

“They were difficult to reach, and economically ample back room and selling area refrigeration, every-day “promo- “I believe the marketing outlook for fruit and 
impossible to work with.” tion.’ The retailer usually will advertise one or another of our ap- vegetable producers today is brighter than ever 
‘ ples quite often, and when you take a seaspn-long average of his hefore.”’ - 

: ‘ ‘ * gross profit on the fruit you will find it is very much'in line. 
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Inside View of a 
Commodity Group 


(Continued from page 10) 


Packer: In your retail promotional work, do you offer advertising allowances, 
“cents-off” coupons, or any of the other devices and deals commonly used 
in the grocery department? 

Brownlow: No. Advertising allowances are out of the question for us, and 
such things as couponing and volume dsicounts aren't feasible because our 
apples are packaged in hundreds of warehouses and sold by dozens of 
marketers. We experimented in a small way with kids’ premiums in 
poly-bagged fruit a number of years ago, but the mechanics proved 
too difficult to handle. 


Packer: What activities other than trade promotion and consumer advertising 
is the Apple Commission involved with? 

Brownlow: We maintain an_ excellent year-around _ recipe- 
publicity service in Seattle, “The Apple Pantry,” feeding a constant 
supply of color and black-and-white recipe stories to mana- 
zines and newspapers throughout the country. We have just moved 
the Pantry into new quarters, complete with an ultra-modern test 
kitchen and photographic studio, preparatory to moving into the 
Schools and Educational field with a program for home economics 
classes. More than 200 copies of our industry film, “Washington 
State Appleland,” are in circulation throughout the U.S., among 
schools, service clubs, etc. We have a modest market development pro- 
gram in operation in Western Eurgpe, in cooperation with the Oregon-, 
Washington-California Pear Bureau. And, of course, we are constantly 
working at all kinds of publicity for Washington apples, via the mass 
media, conventions, and other devices. 


Packer: Does the Commission exercise any power in the Washington Apple 
industry, other than in the areas of advertising and promotion? For ex- 
ample—grade regulations, quality control, inspection? 

Brownlow: None. We are merely partners in marketing . . . 
eyes, ears, and voice. It’s an excellent arrangement! 


the industry's 


Packer: Washington apples have enjoyed four consecutive seasons of stable 
market and excellent returns. Do you feel the Commission’s program is 
responsible? 


Brownlow: Promotion has helped. But the major factors have been more 
and better conventional and CA storage here at home, better handling 
at harvest time by producers and warehouses, good balance of varieties, 
grade and sizes, and an excellent job of marketing. Under these 
circumstances, promotion has had a chance to work. 


Packer: New commissions and associations are being formed each year, for 
promotion of the various agricultural commodities. Do you feel their 
task will be easier or as difficult as when the Washington Apple Com- 
mission was organized in 1937? 


Brownlow: Much easier. Until 1950, the majority of U.S. retailers were 
unorganized—and often disorganized—independents. They were difficult 
to reach, and economically impossible to work with. Fewer than 1,000 
calls today can influence all but a small fraction of the retail 
food business, structured and serviced as it is by <orporate and 
voluntary chains, co-ops, and service-wholesalers. Most are hungry 
for information, ideas, handling pointers, promotional assistance. If 
we are doing our job properly, they are glad to see us. The supermar- 
kets they represent are equipped to handle and present the product 
in a manner that is light-years away from the mid-30’s . . . and they 
are capable of moving real volume. Not withstanding all we hear 
about shrinking retail produce departments and declining ‘ivory 
tower” interest in produce, | believe the marketing outlook for fruit and 
vegetale producers today is brighter than ever before. 





Today... Tomorrow 


By HAROLD E. BRYANT, EXECUTIVE 
Vice President, Maine Potato Council 


“After having spent quite a few years in the produce industry, I 
am more and more convinced that our industry has a real 
problem of communication so that we have not been able to read 
the signals being given us by the housewife as well as have some of 
the processed industries. 


“‘We know that the housewife is asking for the very best possible 
quality of fresh fruits and vegetables, and is willing to pay adequate 
prices to justify such quality. We also know that the great majority 
of growers and shippers of all types of fresh fruits and vegetables 
would be happy to supply this superior quality to the housewife if 
they could obtain adequate compensation. 


“‘However, unfortunately in the case of too many commodities, it: 
would appear that for some reason the grower-shipper who puts up 
the quality merchandise desired by the housewife is unable to 
obtain adequate compensation to justify such quality. Somewhere 
in our chain of distribution communications are breaking down so 
that the housewife is not being given the quality merchandise she 
desires, many retail stores are unable to obtain or supply the 
housewife with adequate quality and the growers and shippers are 
unable to obtain adequate compensation for quality merchandise. 


“To me this is the biggest problem in the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry and must be solved if fresh fruits and vegetables 
are to maintain their position in competition with processed foods. 
We feel certain it can be done if the leadership of this industry will 
collectively and aggressively pursue this problem and attempt to 
develop adequate communications through the entire chain of 
distribution. 


SOS ES ESE 


By JOEL FELT, 
Chairman, United Merchandising and 


Management Institute, 
United Fresh Fruit & 
Vegetable Association 


In the years ahead, the 
United Merchandising and 
Management Institute 
can be expected to expand 
its present role of ‘‘com- 
munications catalyst’ to the 
component parts of the 
fresh fruit and vegetable 
distribution process. In ad- 
dition to serving as a se- 
rious common meeting 
ground for shipper, broker, 
receiver, and retailer” for 
airing and attempting to 
solve their problem UMMI 
will continue to move into 
joint efforts with other 
organizations to assault 
the speicalized Challenge 
ahead. 


The years of experience, 
including a minimum of 
trial-and-error and a maxi- 
mum of success, have 
forged an organization that 
now seems poised for even 
more important break- 
through into new dimen- 
sions of service to the fresh 
industry. The changes and 
difficulties ahead will be 
severe. Fortunately, UMMI's 
excellent staff and_ inter- 
ested participants are 
committed to a productive 
and relevant approach to 
the future. 


The specifics of product 
care and handling, trans- 
portation, quality con- 
trol at all levels—the phys- 
ical aspects of the business 
—will receive constant 
scrutiny. But UMMI’s big- 
gest guns will be lev- 
eled against the people 
part of the business—com- 
munications, personnel 
motivation, the mas- 
sive efforts to get people to 
understand the value of 
Fresh. These battles will 
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JOEL FELT 


go on; and UMMI people 
will be equal to their tasks. 


The United Merchandis- 
ing and Management In- 
stitute already is remark- 
ably well equipped to meet 
the challenge: proven 
training courses for su- 
pervisors, merchandisers, 
and salesmen; dependable 
annual analyses of operat- 
ing costs and profits for 
member firms, exciting and 
authentic newsletters and 
bulletins for retail-and sup- 
ply-level merchandisers, 
and an eager, skilled, staff. 
blessed with insight and vi- 
sion, and determination, 
as well as the happy facul- 
ty of being able to work 
with people effectively 
and with an absence of 
friction. 


UMMI's more than 20 
years of service only form 
the foundation for a struc- 
ture of profitable service 
to the fresh fruit and vege- 
table industry for many 
more decades to come. 





C. G. RICE, veteran po- 
tato and onion man, was 
dealer service man for 
the Idaho Potato and 
Onion Commission from 
1939 to 1965, when he 
retired. He lives at Cald- 
well, Idaho. 











APPLES 


FROM 


MICHIGAN 


Fresh and Processed Apple Products 


THE MICHIGAN APPLE COMMITTEE 


Formerly the Michigan State Apple Commission 


The Growers of those Wonderful 


Salute the Packer on its 75th Anniversary 
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W estern Iceberg Lettuce: 
From Patents to Promotion 


endeavors v1 tiie past years have i luded 
tie-ins with Kraft Foods California 


se 
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Western Iceberg Lettuce: Inc.. was A 16-man board of directors serves as 
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created in August 1962 to develop a 
promotional and public relations nrogram 
for the western iceberg lettuce « dustry 
Since approximately 85 per cent of the 
nation’s supply comes from California and 
Arizona, the members of this vast indust:v 
saw the need for a continued effort to 
stimulate consumption of their product 
and, at the same time acquaint retailers 
and consumers with the name “western 
iceberg lettuce.” 

While WIL, Inc., is a relatively new 
organization, it has an_ interesting 
background. It is actually an outgrowth of 
another organization, ‘Western 
Vegetable Industries, which was tormed 
in 1955 by the entire western lettuce 
industry to purchase the rights to the 
vacuum cooling process which was so 
important to the expansion of the 
California-Arizona lettuce market. With 
this improvement in cooling methods 
western lettuce could be _ shipped 
satisfactorily to all parts of the United 
States, and so all seqments of the in justry 
joined WVI to buy the patent from the 
inventor. 

The step from patents to promotion 
occurred when the final payment was 
made in the summer of 1962. With this 
important process now theirs, the next 
logical step for the industry was in the 
direction of promotion of the product. 
Thus, with the dissolving of WVI, a new 
organization was born — Western 
Iceberg Lettuce. Inc. 


Avocado Advisory Board, Lawry's 
seasoned salt and pepper, Wesson Oil. 
Cling Peach Advisory Board, National 
Roquefort Assn., Swift & Co., Mayonette, 
Bel Air Croutons, Canned Pear Bureau, 
Roman Meal Bread, Cara Mia marinated 
artichoke hearts, McCormick-Schilling 
Salad Supreme and the National Live 
Stock ani Meat Board. 

In addition to merchandising tie-ins, 
WIL conducts an annual dixplay contest 
among the nation’s produce retailers in 
the ‘fall of each year. Purpose of this 
contest is to encourage produce 
merchandisers to build colorful and 
imaginative displays featuring western 
iceberg lettuce and so discover for 
themselves that promotion pays off not 
only in creating excitement, but in 
increasing sales of lettuce and other salad 
ingredients. Top award in this contest is 
$1,000. 

WIL also has embarked on a campaign 
to educate homemakers on the proper 
method to select and store lettuce. 
Homemakers are encouraged to core each 
head, rinse in cold water, allowing water 
to run through the head, and drain 
thoroughly before popping «to a plastic 
bag or lettuce container. These instructions 
are contained in all materials released to 
newspapers and on all educational 
booklets and charts prepared for schools 
and colleges. retailers are urged to join in 
their effort to help consumers preserve the 


an advisory council to WIL. This board 
includes many leading lettuce industry 
figures from California and Arizona who 
volunteer thei: time and enthusiastic 
support to the organization. William O. 
Garin. the Garin Co., Salinas, presently 
heads up the promotion committee. Other 
members are: J. C. Rear, Union Ice Co., 
San Francisco; Edward H. Taylor, Bruce 
Church Co., Salinas: Jacob Abramson, 
attorney Salinas; William A. Logan 
Monterey County Ice & Development Co.., 
Salinas; Herman P. Smith, Holtville Veg- 
Vac Precooling Inc., Holtville; Harry E. 
Crean Growers Produce Dispatch, 
Salinas; A. Vern Ballard, Wilco Produce 
Co., Blythe; H. P. Garin H. P. Garin 
Co., Salinas; David Lumsden, Mutual 
Vegetable Sales Salinas; David R. Gipe, 
Growers Service & Equipment Co., 
Yuma; W. F. Asbury, Crystal Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Phoenix: Stanley Akers, F. 
H. Hogue Produce Co., Yuma; Fred Smith, 
Wm. B. Hubbard Co., Glendale: and 
Andrew D’Arrigo, D’Arrigo Bros. Co., 
Salinas. 

The staff of Western Iceberg Lettuce. 
Inc., includes Mrs. Caryl Saunders, who 
initiates and supervises the promotional 
and publicity activities of the organization 
in her capacity as director of public 
relations; Marj Winslow, trade publicist 
and editor of WIL’s merchandising 
bulletin, Produce Profits Report; and 
Phyllis Corstorphine, manager of home 
economics. 


quality of the perishable commodities 
purchased in their stores. 


WIL is supported by the lettuce 
growers, shippers and _ coolers of 
California and Arizona who voluntarily 
contribute funds toward the program 
While each member markets his product in 
direct competition with other members in 
the association, each recognizes the extra 
value to be gained from pooling 
promotional — funds Although _ this 
commodity group works with a limited 
budget, it has conducted a promotion and 
public relations program that has 
impressed western iceberg lettuce upon 
the minds of produce retailers and 
consumers everywhere. 

Allied Cooperation 

Director of Public Relations for WIL, 
Mrs. Caryl Saunders, works closely with 
members of allied fields who are also 
interested in promotion of salads. This 
opens many doors to promotional tie-ins 
such as “May Is Salad Month,” a 
cooperative effort between WIL and Best 
Foods now in its fifth year. Other co-op 


WIL's Philosophy: ‘When You've Got a 
Good Thing Growing....Promote IT!’ 
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SEAL OF IDENTIFICATION, which members of Western Iceberg Lettuce, Inc. adopted 
in 1964. It is displayeed here by (left) A. Vern Ballard, Wilco Produce Co., Blythe, and 
Stanley Akers, F. H. Hogue Produce Co. 





Your First Team 


* 
to have enough of this favorite salad ingredient. With proper care after purchase, storage tn 


TYPICAL USE OF WIL DISPLAY MATERIAL is shown in this in-store photograph taken at 
Petrini’s Market, Greenbrae, Calif. A shopper is attracted by the full-color point-of-sale 
card and reminded that she should buy two heads of western iceberg lettuce to be sure 


of western iceberg lettuce in the refrigerator for up to a week is seldom a problem. 


Midwest Marketing 
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Don DeWitt 


of 
Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables 


Don’t overlook your marketing program 
in the “Breadbasket of the Nation” and 


look to us for 


aggressive service and 


reliable dealings. 


. A. FREDERICK INC. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
P.O. Box 1448 (52406) 


Tel. 364-3533 (ss) 364-0274 (pp) 
J. A. (Joe) Frederick, Al Young or Don DeWitt 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS for Western Iceberg Lettuce, Inc. and in 
charge of the development of promotional and merchandising efforts, is Mrs. Caryl Saunders, 
shown here with a display of several P-O-P produce cards from past seasons. Tie-ins for 1968 
have included January February, Kraft Foods; March April, McCormick - — Schilling; 
April May, Cara Mia marinated artichoke hearts: May June, Best Foods “May Is Salad Month”. 
Promotional activities scheduled for the latter half of the year are: September, 
National Display Contest: October November: Canned Pear Bureau and Kraft Foods tie-in; 
and November-December, a tie-in with Norbest Turkeys and United Vintners to cover the 
Holiday season. 


629 Guaranty Building 














Directions in 
Wherchandis ing 


(Continued from page 1) 


displays techniques have changed. and the 
whole business of promotional merchandising is 
changiny. 

If anvthing is outstanding. it is the fact that 
todav the retailer has begun to understand that 
the condition of the product as it is offered for 
sale is the key to successful movement. Grades 
are important. of course. But to the consumer. 
the ‘*200d"" product is the one she buys. and that 
term ‘good’ means the general condition of the 
product. embracing its color, maturity. lack of 
bruising and physical damage. 

There can be no doubt that fresh fruits and 
vegetables are going to be produced and 
consumed in whopping quantities for a long 
time to come. There may be some question. 


however. about the form of those fresh fruits 
and vegetables. The growth popularity of 


“convenience foods has struck unwarranted 
‘fear into many in the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry. On the other hand. fresh fruits 
and vegetables often are ‘‘convenience foods” 
in their natural state. Eating fruits out-of- 
hand is a good example of convenience. Pre- 
paring a fresh vegetable salad is framatically 
easy. Even cooking a vegetable in its fresh 
form is scarcely any more of a problem than 
cooking the same vegetable in frozen form. 
or heating a canned version of the same 
commodity. At the same time. there can be 
no question of the advantages of the 
fresh product's texture. aroma. and general 
appeal! 

On the other hand. it is possible that fresh 
fruit and vegetable merchandising in the 
future will see products made even more 
convenient. if possible. in some _ instances. 
Some say that cooking vegetables will be pre 
pared to the point of being ready to opo into the 
pot or oven. as the case may be. But they will 
be fresh fruits and vegetables—not processed. 
It has been products may be purchased 
in some form of package which can it- 
self be put into the pan or oven. In other types 
of fresh produce. too, it is possible that more 
‘maid service" will be built in somewhere along 
the line. 

The form of fresh fruits and vegetables as they 
are offered for sale at retail may be different in 
the future. but the direction of merchandising 
are clear. The movement of merchandise is 
bound to be accelerated with disciplined 
attention to the fundamentals os production. 
grading and sizing. packing. shipping. handling. 
and retailing. It is as simple as that. 

The mysteries of merchandising fresh fruits 
and vegetables now and in the future must be 
imagined rather than real. Perhaps the only 
‘mystery’ is why the whole subject should be 
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held in an atmosphere of wonder and confusion. 


_-’ The directions in merchandising are bound to 
,be the same directions long established for 
successful movement of; product to the 
consumer. If anything is_ different. 
fundamentally. it ig only that such movement 
must be accelerated. 


‘Finally, then. the movement will be 
accelerated if really successful communication is 
fostered and maintained between the industry 
and the consumer. And that means two-way 
communication. 


Ideas in 


Merchandising 


(Continued from page 1) 


normally an eight or 12 page section, and it conveys from one 
end of the.country to the other and in Canada, “‘ideas’”’ which 
can be used in their stores to increase the sale of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. The editorial copy is pointed and geared to 
the produce manager, merchandiser and store manager’s 
operation. The general marketing and news information is 
left to the columns on the regular run of The Packer. 


Ideas in displays, Ideas in advertising, Ideas from 
commodity groups, Ideas in point-of-sale availability, Ideas 
from retailers and Ideas from personalities are all featured in 
each monthly issue. The editorial topics have only one 
purpose in mind and that is to help the retailer and help him 
in such a way that he can move more produce at a better 
profit. 


Is Ideas in| Merchandising read? Packer circulation 
increases at the'retail level bear this out. One national chain 
ordered more than 500 copies for all of its merchandisers to 
receive each and every issue. One large regional retailer 
bought 160 subscriptions. A small independent chain took out 
23 subscriptions. All these and the many other new retail 
subscriptions will:show in the new total circulation figures to 
be released in January, 1969. 


One interesting aspect in publishing something as new as 
Ideas in Merchandising is that it helps motivate other 
classifications of our industry. A grower-shipper, who has 
been a long-time Packer advertisier, was pleased with the 
fact that we started something that would serve the retailers 
and produce managers. Just as as important to us was the 
fact that he was reading Ideas in Merchandising just as 
thoroughly as he was reading The Packer. 


Thus, such goals are reached. Certainly for the future of 
our industry it is of extreme importance that all grower- 
shippers find some means of information such as Ideas in 
Merchandising. Our industry will prosper and increase in 
sales only when all classifications realize the greatest 
problem we have today — to sell the retailer and consum- 
er. Our industry groups will lick this problem only 
when they actually take a part and work out the prob- 
lem directly with the retailer and consumer. 


What is the future for Ideas in Merchandising? Already. 
new approaches and new ideas are on the drawing boards for 
the year of 1969 and future years. If the tremendous 
cooperation that has been received from industry members 
in the past year is continued in the future, we are sure-that in 
our small way, working with commodity groups, The Packer 
can help you increase your sales and profits at the retail store 
and make Mrs. Consumer more cognizant of the need to 
serve her family more fresh fruits and vegetables. 
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POTA TOE 


Potato Rivals at State Fair 


A POTATO PICKING CONTEST at the Eastern 
Idaho State Fair in Blackfoot, Idaho, between 
Governor L.O. Barrows of Maine and C.A. Bot- 
tolfsen of Idaho in 1939 gained national pub- 
_ icity. Left to right, Sturges Dorrance, Maine 
* dvertising executive; E. N. Pettygrove,~ Idaho 


Commissioner of Agriculture; Barrows; Bottolf- 
sen; D.W. Botsford, Portland, Oregon; and W. 
E. Cline, Boise, Idaho, advertising executives for 
the Idaho Advertising Commisssion. All are de- 
ceased except Pettygrove and Botsford. 


Key members of the famous Lewis & Clark expedition discover Malheur County, Oregon! 


NOW THE TRUTH 
CAN BE TOLD! 


DO YOU KNOW THE REAL REASON WHY LEWIS AND CLARK 
DISCOVERED OREGON? 


Chapter | 


The year was 1804, and two Eastern potato growers set out on what today we know as the 
Lewis & Clark expedition! Journals of their trip reveal the reg] reason for this adventure: to 
find Malheur County, Oregon. However, on their way to Malheur County the two men 
accidentally discovered a large river called the Columbia . . . and the true reason for 
their journey West has been lost to history since! 


Chapter Il 


The potato was actually a resident of the Americas long before the white man came to 
the new world. Sir Francis Drake gave Europe the potato in 1577. Knowing that he was 
supposed to have brought home gold, Drake told ‘em at home that when planted these spuds 
would turn to gold! Soon . . . everyone in Europe was planting potatoes. (And for this 
reason, today in Malheur County, some of the potatoes we raised are called ‘‘Norgolds’’.) 


Chapter Ill 


Sir Walter Raleigh introduced the potatoes to the Irish in 1588. Remembering the stuff 
Raleigh brought home on his last trip (tobacco), the Irish quickly shipped Raleigh's potatoes 
back to America! 


Chapter IV 


The potato was the reg] reason the Northwest didn’t join Canada! One famous slogan 
rallied Americans to the cause — (it wasn’t “Fifty Four Forty or Fight’). Realizing 
that they would never be able to eat Malheur County potatoes, people from coast-to- 
coast shouted: ‘“‘One potato! Two potato! Three potato! More!”’ 


Chapter V 


MEMBERS OF THE MALHEUR COUNTY POTATO GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION KEEP MAKING POTATO HISTORY! 


Back in 1957, we harvested only 10,500 acres of potatoes. Average yield: 165 cwt. per 
acre. TODAY IN MALHEUR COUNTY WE HAVE 20,500 ACRES IN POTATOES ... AND 
IN 1967 THE YIELD WAS 290 CWT. PER ACRE! Give your customers the best — first quality, 
prime Oregon-Idaho Norgolds and Russets from the Malheur County Potato Growers Associ- 
ation. (And for onions — the best sweet Spanish Onions come from Malheur County!) 


MALHEUR [> \_ COUNTY 





Potato and Onion Growers Association 
City Hall ... Ontario, Oregon 97914 Phone: (503) 889-9129 
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Important! 


Look for this emblem 
on every bag you buy 


IDAHO'S FIRST CERTIFICATION mark was registered with the U.S. Patent Office 
in 1955. Newspaper ads, like the above, were published that same year and the 
emblem has appeared in every Idaho potato advertisement since that time. 


“Gee, Look Joe, Idaho Potatoes!” 


WARTIME ADVERTISING of Idaho potatoes and onions was criticized as 
wasted, but time proved that Idaho came out of the war with great consumer 
acceptance. These 1944 ads show a lighter approach to the Idaho selling effort. 


Idaho potatoes 


This mark is the U. S. Patent Office 
registry symbol that identifies those potatoes 
and onions grown in the State of Idaho... 


and only those grown in Idaho. 


When used on your adver- 
tising displays or containers, 
it’s an easy way to capitalize 
" ona sales promotion continued 
over 29 consecutive years by the 
Idaho Potato & Onion Commission. 
Both promotion and registry mark are 
designed to identify superior products 


originating in Idaho. 


Properly used and authorized, the mark 
protects you and your customers by identifying 
fresh, frozen and instant Idahc Seek it 


for assurance when you buy; use it to assure 


consumer acceptance of what you sell. 


Look-alikes 


Sane we “ 44 ' ’ aren't cook-alikes 
= , Be sure they’re 
grown in Idaho 


IN 1966, THE U.S. PATENT Office registered “Idaho” when used with “potato” or 
“potatoes” as identifying only those potatoes grown within the State of Idaho. 
The reghtration alsoycovers onions. This advertisement and others were run in the 
Packer and other trade publications in 1966 and 1967. 


Trademarks, Brand 


Idaho 


trademark is 


important, 


but not as 


important as 


the product 
behind it 


Back in 1937. the Idahostate legislature, encouraged by a handful 
of progressive Idaho potato growers and shippers, enacted the 
original advertising law that created the Idaho Fruit and Vegetable 


Commission. 


the duties of which included the promotion of 


potatoes. onions, apples and prunes. 


It took only a few weeks of activity to throw the program into 
court to test the constitutionality of the law. This stopped all 
promotion until October, 1938. when the state supreme court gave 


its final stamp of approval. 


The commission went into action immediately, although the 1939 
state legislature nearly scuttled it by cutting the 1 cent per cwt. 
advertising tax to ‘2 cent. It also eliminated apples and prunes and 


changed the name to the 


Idaho Advertising Commission. 


Subsequent amendments of the law have named the ad group. 


“Idaho Potato and Onion Commission,”’ 
2 cent of which is used for research and education), and 


cents (‘2 


increased the tax to 2% 


increased the membership to nine (five growers, two shippers, two 
processors) plus the state commissioner of agriculture. The 
commission had. by now. become responsible for many of the 


potato problems of the state. 
promotion. 


In 1937, Idaho with 127,000 
acres ranked seventh in potato 
acreage behind Michigan. 
278.000; Wisconsin. 247.000: 
Minnesota, 237,000: New York, 
227.000; Pennsylvania 208.000: 
and Maine, 169,000. Idaho now 
leads the nation with over 
300,000 acres. one-third of 
which has been added since 1958 
when the 200,000 acre mark was 
broken for the first time. The 
second ranking producer in 1967- 
68 had 163,000 acres in potatoes. 

Mrs. Consumer, 
Principal Prospect 
since the start of the Idaho 
advertising program. the largest 
single amount in each yearly 
budget has been invested in 
consumer advertising. whether 
the budget was $40.000. as in 
1941-42, or three-quarters of a 

multion in 1967-68. 


Building the name 
continued straight through 
World War II years. even 
though supplies for civilian 
consumption were generally 
short. Idaho emerged from 
those years with greater 
consumer acceptance than had 
been considered possible. 

Newspapers were the only 
consumer advertising medium 
used for more than 20 years and 
until the need for broader 
coverage brought magazines 
and television into use. 

For the first 10 years recipes 
were featured in_ practically 
every advertisement. Russet 
Burbank potatoes were not 
household items then, as now. 
so the terms used in the ads 
were “Idaho Russet Potatoes” 
or “Idaho Russets.”’ 


Beginning with the first 
advertisement and for several 
vears after. the Idaho ad 
Signature. ‘‘Idaho Russet 
Potatoes."’ superimposed on an 
illustration of an Idaho Russet 
Burbank potato. also carried the 
legend. ““You can tell Idaho 
Russets by their russet-brown 
color and net-textured skin.” 
This was consumer potato 
education in its very beginning 

Ad Themes Change to 
Fit Circumstances 

By 1943 this had changed to a 
straight “Idaho Russet Pota- 
toes’’ without the illustration, 
but with emphasis on ‘‘Idaho.”’ 
The wartime copy talked about 
“potatoes are a basic food,” 
and ‘“‘serve better wartime 
meals with non-rationed Idaho 
Russet Potatoes.” A pamphlet. 
“The Potato and Good Nutri- 
tion.”’ was offered. 


By 1945. the ‘Bake em. boil 
‘em. mash ‘em. frv ‘em theme 
was first used in consumer ads 
and on store display banners 
Recipes in ads were limited to 
“how to” bake. boil. mash and 
frv for better results. 

Competitive Russet 
Acreage Increases 

By 1950 other potato 
producing areas were putting 
greatly increased acreage into 
russet Burbanks. Idaho po- 
tatoes were well established 
ss “Russets” in the consumer 
mind. One word. “Idaho.” 
achieved consumer recognition 
without associating Idaho 
potatoes with other Russets 

Identification of Idaho 
potatoes at both wholesale and 
retail levels was becoming a 


“Tdaho”™ 


in addition to advertising and 


vexing problem. In 1955 the 
Idaho Advertising Commission 
(as it was called then) registered 
the now well-known “Grown in 
Idaho”’ certification mark that 
is required on all containers ot 
fresh potatoes grown in and 
shipped from Idaho. It has been 
a part of every advertisement 
published or broadcast since 
then. 

Potato Processing Expands 

In the meantime. potato 
processing had experienced 
phenomenal growth. The Idaho 
prepared product had been 
promoted in trade magazines 
for several years before it was 
included in consumer copy in 
1959. That same year, a color 
page in Good Housekeeping 
featuring frozen french fries 
became the first truly national 
coverage for the high-altitude 
spud from Idaho. 

1960 saw another french fry 
color page in Good 
Housekeeping. This was 
followed later. in the 1960-61 
season, by three pages in 
McCall's Magazine. plus a 
newspaper schedule headlining. 
“Idaho potatoes are always the 
best.”” 

The next two seasons saw 
Mrs. Consumer bombarded in 
both McCall’s and _ selected 
newspapers with. ‘‘Look, alikes 
aren't cook alikes.”’ 

This combination of 
newspaper and magazine 
advertising was continued for 
two more years, but with four- 
color ads in McCall’s featuring 
baked, mashed and french fried. 
one year. followed by romantic 
recipes gorgeously _ illustrated 
and captioned. 

Network TV 

1964-65 also saw Idaho’s first 
appearance’ on network 
television when. as a 
supplement to newspapers and 
magazines. 10 participations 
were taken on the “Tonight” 
and ‘‘Today’’ shows in 
February. 1966. to bolster 
consumer advertising during 
Idaho Potato and Onion Week. 

Following the first exposure 
to television on a supplementary 
basis. Idaho has used the 
glamour medium exclusively for 
consumer coverage for the past 
three years. Network 
participations were used in the 
“Today Show’, ‘‘Concentra- 
tion” and ‘Days of Our Lives” 
in 1965-66, followed by two 
seasons on the “Today Show” 
alone. 

Second Certification 

By this time. Russet Burbank 
competition had _ increased 
tremendously. Everyone was 
getting into the act. Idaho 
promotion had developed a 
market for the potato with the ° 
“russet-brown color and_net- 
textured skin” that encourased 
many dubiovs practices 
substitution and misrepresenta- 
tion. This led to Idaho's se 
cond registration with the > 
U S. Patent Office, “Idaho (R)" 
when used with potatoes. The 
words. “Idaho potatoes” 
identify those potatoes grown in 
the state of [daho and only those 
vrown in Idaho. The notice of 
registration, —-R; (circled). & 
notice to all that the word 
“Idaho” used in connection 
with. or referring to potatoes ts 
registered with the U.S. Patent 
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THIS IDAHO® POTATO PHOTOGRAPH was released by the Idaho Potato and 
Onion Commission to newspapers in 1939, one of the first of many hundreds of 
similar publicity releases by Idaho during the past 30 years. The suggested cut- 


lines attached to the release were: 


“Pigs-in-taters” - the name alone will lure any 


lagging appetite. Easy, no end! Just those so good Idaho Russet potatoes with 
sausage stuffed in the hole scooped out with an apple corer and baked as usual.” 


Office. The Idaho Potato and 
Ohion Commission _ budgets 
$50,000 annually to prosecute 
infringements of this and the 
“Grown in Idaho”’ certification 
mark. 


The commission is exerting 
every effort to prevent and 
deter the sale and-or labeling of 
other potatoes as “Idaho 
potatoes’’ when, in fact. they 
were not grown in the state of 
Idaho. 


Licenses Required 
Strict licensing is practiced to 
assist in the policing of the 
Idaho certification marks. 
All Idaho shippers must have 
a license to use the certification 
marks, and all containers of 
fresh Idaho potatoes shipped 
from the State must meet strict 
Idaho Potato and Onion 
Commission regulations 
concerning the wording on 
containers which must include 
both of the Idaho certification 
marks. 


Repackers outside the state of 
Idaho must have a license, 
renewable annually, to label 
their packages. ‘‘Idaho 
potatoes’ or to use the ‘‘Grown 
in Idaho”’ certification mark or 
the “Idaho (R)’’ certification 
mark. 
also, must have a license issued 
by the Idaho Potato and Onion 
Commission that authorizes 
them to print the “Grown in 
Idaho” certification mark or the 
certification mark or the 
“Idaho” certification mark on 
any of the containers they may 
manufacture. In _ addition, 
container manufacturers must 
be certain that firms ordering 
containers printed with the 
Idaho certification marks have 
licenses issued by the Idaho 
Potato and Onion Commission 
permitting them to use the 
‘*‘Idaho” and ‘‘Grown in Idaho” 
certification marks. 

Well-Balanced 
Promotional Program 

Naturally, the advertising that 
sold the name ‘‘Idaho”’ to the 
public was backed by other 
avenues of promotion so 
essential to successful 
promotional programs. 

Advertising in The Packer 
began in 1938. as did advertising 
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Sy Big Blueberry 


in grocery and restaurant trade 
magazines. This promotion to 
the trade has continued yearly 
since then. 

The same is true of store aids. 
such as display banners, tie-in 
mats etc. 

In 1939, C. G. Rice became 
the first dealer service man for 
Idaho potatoes maintaining that 
position continuously until he 
retired in 1965. Three full-time 
marketing specialists now 
comprise the Idaho field force 
— Dean Probert, Clyde Domeny 
and C. D. ‘‘Chuck”’ McDaniel. 

Publicity, primarily in the 
form of realeases to food and 
home economics editors, has 
also been a part of the Idaho 
promotional program since its 
inception. 


Conventions, direct mail, re- 
cipe folders, display contests 
and other events have all con- 
tributed to the success of the 
Idaho advertising effort. 

What’s in a name? Better to 
ask, ‘“‘What’s behind the name?”’ 
If the russet Burbank potato 
did not consistently grow better 
at high altitude, and if Idaho 
had not had millions of irrigable 
acres and plenty of water at 
altitudes of 2,500 to 5,000 feet, 
this story would never have 
been told! 


While ‘‘Idaho” is not a brand, 
as such, (each Idaho fresh or 
processed shipper has his own 
brands), it has been the one 
identifying word to which more 
than 30 years of promotion have 
been tied. 


Other Factors 

No potato growing area is 
successful year after year 
without a sound research 
program. informed growers 
who take advantage of 
improvement in cultural 
practices. a progressive group of 
shippers who recognize the 
value of good sorting and 
grading. and who are alert to 
the needs, demands and changes 
in packaging. 

Research. grading and 
packaging have gone hand in 
hand with advertising and 
promotion to put Idaho 
potatoes in their present 
prominent position in the 
produce world. 


Soe 


Research 

Potato research in Idaho is 
almost as old as the state itself. 
Through the University of Idaho 
College of Agriculture, its 
Agricultural Extension Service 
and Agricultural Experiment 
Station, great strides have been 
made in the areas of seed, 
disease, control of insects, soils. 
crop rotation, fertilization, 
harvesting, storage. handling 
and marketing. 


Inspection 

Federal potato grades and 
inspection came to Idaho Aug. 
1, 1922. Compulsory inspection 
began 16 years later, and. 
coincidentally, in the same year 
that the Idaho advertising 
program started after the final 
Supreme Court decision. 
Compulsory inspection in Idaho 
has been continuous since then. 
except for four war years when 
federal inspection. even then. 
averaged 95 per cent of the 
shipments. 


Packaging 

When the Idaho promotional 
program began, 100-pound 
burlaps carried 90 per cent of 
the Idaho potato crop to 
market. Next most popular 
package was the 15-pound 
cotton, with scatterings of other 
miscellaneous packs. 


Thirty years have seen a 
parade of packages out of 
Idaho. always seeking what the 
customer wanted in_ each 
particular market. First, there 
were consumer packs in paper. 
then mesh. then paper and 
mesh, then ‘the master 
container. Fifty-pound burlaps. 
50-pound papers...then came 
poly in all sizes. 


The 50-pound carton developed 
with the demand for a sized. 
more carefully graded count- 
package and. more recently. 
there has been experimental 
marketing in two-pound trays. 


From 90 per cent in 1938. old 
faithful burlap 100s have slid to 
37 per cent. most of which are 
repacked into consumer sizes at 
the terminals. 


Idaho packers and shippers 
are alert to packaging progress. 


i. Profits Year After 


Year From Great 
Lakes Brand 


IMPROVE SUMMER FRUIT SALES WITH GREAT LAKES BLUEBERRIES 


@ Profit with GREAT LAKES" brand cultivated blueberries 


© Customers pre-sold in Woman's Day and This Week Sunday magazine, 
newspapers, radio, publicity 


@ Big, luscious blues prepacked, ready to display & sell 
& Straight or part loads precooled, shipped daily in refrigerated equipment 


@ Free! P.O.P. material, over-wire banners, 11” x 14” price cards and table 
Skirts, all in full color 


@ For 33 years GREAT LAKES brand blueberries have 
been the standard of the industry 


Sales from eight warehouses. 
Call PETE HOLBEIN or KIRK McCREARY 
(616) 434-6791 
MICHIGAN BLUEBERRY GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
GRAND JUNCTION, MICHIGAN 49056 
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STRAWBERRY 


IMITATION FLAVOR 


fresh fruit taste 





JELLO 


gelatin dessert 








CHERRY 


IMITATION FLAVOR 





Here's what you do: first cut the fruit symbols from 6 

Jell-O Gelatin box fronts. Next remove the seals from 2 Chiquita 
Brand Bananas. Then send them to Box 1378, Kankakee, Illinois 
60901, along with this refund certificate. And we'll send you 25¢. 
What could be more a-peeling than that? 


Chiquita is a registered trademark of United Fruit Company. 
Jell-O is a registered trademark of General Foods Corporation. Offer expires March 31, 1966. 








FULL-PAGE, FOUR-COLOR ADVERTISEMENTS (above) in Family Circle, Good 
Housekeeping, Better Homes and Gardens and McCall's magazines supported a 
three-month Jell-O Gelatin and Chiquita Brand Bananas joint promotion, conducted 
by the Jell-O Division of General Foods Corp., and the United Fruit Sales Corp. 
Theme of the advertising was “A deal with a-peel: get 25 cents back for buying Chiquita 


Brand Bananas and Jell-O Gelatin.” In order to receive the 25 cents, a consumer was 


required to send in the fruit symbols from six Jell-O Gelatin box fronts and the seals 
from two Chiquita Brand Bananas. 


Were so fussy, we 
even have a guy 
who picks through 


the bananas picked 
by the guy who 
picked through the 
bananas the 
pickers picked. 


Creme 8S agente woe ark a Unteat He! Company 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY is stressing the care it takes in producing its Chiquita Brand 
Bananas in a new print advertising campaign breaking this month in top national mag- 
azines. The above advertisement, breaking in the August issue of Family Circle, stresses 


the fact that United does everything possible to produce the best available bananas for 
its program. t 





Chiquita 
brand concept 
was company 

effort that 
required close 
coordination of 
all departments 


There have been many new product 
introductions in the past five years. Some of them 
successful. Some of them very successful. And. 
using the premse that any product achieving over 
$50 million sales in its first year of national 
marketing deserves to be called ‘‘very successful.”* 
the list isshort. 


The successful introduction of a new product 
very often is dependent upon one outstanding 
characteristic of the product or marketing plan. 


The success of Chiquita Bananas. however. 
cannot be reduced to any one facet of effective 
marketing planning. This was truly a total 
company effort that required the clase 
coordination of all departments to put Chiquita 
Brand into the market place. Merely labeling and 
advertising a commodity product is not enough. 
The United Fruit Co. is well aware of this because 
they tried it. and it didn’t work. 

Actually, the brand concept was not a recent 
consideration at United Fruit. The idea was first 
conceived in 1950. A test of banded fruit labeled 
‘Chiquita’ was conducted complete’ with 
advertising support: but the plan’s execution was 
incomplete. without provision for careful quality 
control and sophisticated tropical procedures — 
all of which would require a major change in 
operating procedures. 

The fact is that in 1950 the company’s financial 
situation did not demand a major change. The 
earnings picture was never dire enough to force 
through the installation of anything as radical as a 
brand concept. That ss. until 1960. When earnings 
fell from $50 million a year to $2 million a year. it 
was pretty obvious that some kind of change had 
to be made. 

Reasons for this severe decline in earnings? 
While the selling price of bananas per hundred 
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Now you can judge a banana by its cover 


Meet 
Chiquita Brand 


the best 
inside 


Some bananas come from the tropics unprotected ... get exposed to bumps and bi 
Chiquita Brand Bananas are shipped in heavy boxes, to protect them from bruises ins 


Remember how it used couldn’t always tell from the outside. protect them from bruises, 
to be? You could never Now there's something brand new at So next time you shop, 1 
really tell, whenever your store: Chiquita Brand Bananas. Now Chiquita Brand Bananas. 
you bought a banana, you can judge a banana by its cover. Look for the seal on the ¢ 
whether you might be instead of coming up from the tropics in of a well-brought-up banan 
getting a peach—or a lemon. their birthday suits—on big stems—these Shi . Bra 
tt might be bruised on the inside. But you bananas come in strong fiber boxes. To quita 
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weight unit was decreasing. costs increased to a 
point in 1960 when they actuallv exceeded dollar 
sales per unit resulting in a loss for everv 100 que wtropUCTORY adver- 
pounds of bananas sold. tisement in the Chiquita cam- 
There were many reasons for the increwsed cust. P29” for Chava in eases 
Many operating inefficiencies had been allowed to the campaign was: “We've 
develop over the years. but the most critical factor Put a Seal on Our Peel.” The 
was in the banana itself. For years the standard of soit dae ines wok Ga lag 
quality throughout the banana industrv. a breed fom the rest of the bananas- 
called Gros Michel. was being destroved by the — -the seal outside means the 
thousands of acres by Panama Disease. This est inside. The schedule in- 
, nee oe. li cluded national spot daytime 
disease infected the soil of banana acreage. could = and evening television, full- 
not be eliminated and rendered the land totally page black and white ads like 
useless for future Gros Michel plantings. | ay Thee gg ye a 
To make matters worse. in the face Of  .yoolements. 
increasing costs. the competition was bringing in 
lower priced fruit to depress United Fruit’s selling 
price. 
Thus. the primary factors relating to the 
company’s past unsatisfactory profit position were 
high and rising costs vs. restrictive selling prices. 
Neither of these factors. however. constituted the 
heart of the problem. 
There is one main element on which the 
manufacturer relies tosupport his increased price. 
It is the consumer franchise he has built for his 
brand. The consumer wants Campbell Soups or 
Kellogg's cereals or Lever Brothers’ soaps and 





““NATIONAL 
RED RIVER VALLEY” 


POTATO WEEK 


DECEMBER 4 thru 14, 1968 


LOOK! THOUSANDS OF 
. \ DOLLARS IN MERCHANDISE 
|. ~®)_ | PRIZES FOR RETAILERS 


> 


“ae 7. ) AND SUPERVISORS ALIKE! 


WATCH FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
IN SEPTEMBER 28 PACKER EDITION! 


Sponsored by 


am RIVER VALLEY POTATO GROWERS ASS'N 


MARK THESE 
DAYS ON YOUR 
PRODUCE 
CALENDAR! 





Cliff, Hagen, Executive Secretary, Box 801, East Grand Forks, Minnesota 96721 / 
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Chiquita Brand 


detergents and within reason will pav more if she 
must. In no volume product category does a little- 
known or weak brand set the price. 
Unfortunately. in a commodity market. there is 
no wav for the consumer to differentiate one 
producer's product from another. In_ this 
circu:nstance. retailers can exercise the option of 
being able to set the producer's selling price by 
the simple expedient of threatening to do business 
with the competition. And as long as the 
consu:ner believes that bananas are bananas. the 
retailers will deal in anybody's bananas. Now. 
whether the trade could be made to believe that 
one producer's fruit is superior to another's is 
really academic. It is what the consumer demands 
that the trade 5S in business to supply. All of the 
foregoing led inevitably to the need for building a 
consu:iner franchise for the United Fruit 
Company's product. 

In 1960. United Fruit Co. brought in a new 
management team. These people. experienced in 
the area of marketing successful brands. went to 
work to convert a commodity product to a 
branded product. 

First a Cost Reduction progra:i) was necessary 
which cut across the entire company’s operation. 
but focused primarily on the development of a 
new breed of banana to replace Gros Michel. 


Two clusters of bananas mav look verv similar 
to the average consumer. but the difference to the 
United Fruit Co. can be measured in millions of 
profit dollars. One is Valery and the other is Gros 
Michel 

Valery was a new breed developed by the 
United Fruit Co. which could be grown in soil 
infected by Panama Disease. On top of this the 
vield per acre is considerably greater than that of 
Gros Michel. Valery. as a solution:to a most 
serious problem. seemed almost too good to be 
true. 

Product Identification was important. of 
course. for all the obvious reasons. There was little 
difficulty in selecting the name for the product. 
Chiquita had been made popular through the use 
of a very successful radio jingle that was aired in 
the 50's. But the development of a proper label 
design was by no means as simple. Because of the 
irregular shape of our product package and the 
planned means for label application in the tropics. 
the seal had to be verv small in size. The label 
designer did an excellent job. under the 
circumstances. and now the consumer can call our 
product by name. 

It only stands to reason that if you're going to 
put vour name on your product. you'd better 
make it prettv good. The company initiated a very 
sophisticated quality control program. 

The development of the advertising involved 
considerably more than merely announcing the 
existence of the brand. The company had to have 
a tangible reason for the consumer to want to buv 
it...and buy it at a premium price. Therefore. the 
majority of the time during the initial months was 
devoted to consumer research. 

United Fruit learned that the average consumer 
has two basic. problems with bananas: 
perishabilitvy and bruises. The problems are 
ranked in order of severity and we set about to 
tackle the tougher one. 

An examination of United Fruit’s operation 
from Boston. the company’s headquarters. and in 
the tropics. revealed that the only hope for a 
claim of longer shelf life rested with the breed of 
bananas that were being phased out...Gros 


“This Seal Out : 
The BEST Wnsid 


TROPIC \ 


Michel, However. the lead time for the conversion 
to Valery to even a significant degree was long 
enough so it was throught an advertising 
campaign based on Gros Michel could serve as an 
interim measure. 

Whether or not the consumer was ready for the 
package was not clear. but it did not make any 
difference because the package certainly was not 
ready for the consumer. In 1962 shrink film 
packaging technology for bananas was not such 
that United Fruit could deliver a satisfactory 
product thousands of miles {rom the tropics to the 
U.S. 

As a result the product was withdrawn from the 
test. 

It will be recalled that the number two problem 
the consumer research had turned up was that of 
bruises. 

About 40 per cent of the women said they often 
bought bananas that looked all right on the 
outside but which when peeled had bruises. 
United learned that this problem was caused in 
part by a basic fact of the banana business — a 
bruise on the inside of the banana is not always 
indicated by a bruise on the outside. And so it 
became apparent that if it could solve this 
problein it was reasonable to assume United could 
convince the consumer that she could buy our 
brand of bananas with a greater measure o! 
quality assurance. 


The company dug back into a re-examination ot 
the business and became intrigued with the 
shipping procedures. United Fruit was 
transporting the bananas from the tropics in heavy 
fiber board boxes. While this method of 
transportation effected greater efficiency in 
shipping. it also subjected the bananas to less 
handling and therefore less bruising. 

United Fruit was telling the industry about 


tropical boxing but nobody was telling the 
consuiner. Here United thought could be the 
specific reason with which to back up our claim of 
better quality. Turning back to research. we 
learned that this reason was interesting and 
believable to the consumer. It was convincing 
enough in fact to lead 79 per cent of the women to 
say they would buy this particular product at a 
premium price. Using tropical boxing then as the 
basis of the copy strategy. United developed a TV 
campaign using 60-second commercial units and 
full page four-color print ads. 

United introduced this campaign nationally at 
the beginning of 1964 using essentially a television 
media plan. With a basic TV buy of daytime 
television, the firm overlaid a spot TV schedule in 
key market. Print buys in selected Sunday 
supplements also were used during the 
introductory period. Late in 1964 a switch was 
made to exclusive use of magazines — 14 of them 
— to carry out the-superior quality story beyond 
the boxing campaign. 

Coordinating with the advertising. the 
merchandising department at United Fruit has 
keved in on the copy and graphics that have been 
used over the vears with colorful display material. 


The area of promotion planning in this business 
has been as frustrating as it has been fascinating. 
In an agricultural business. the supply of product 
is not as predictable as in the world of 
manufactured goods. Consequently. the planning 
and implementation of promotion programs 
designed to increase consumer demand can be 
rather suspenseful. 

However. just because bananas are an 
agricultural product does not mean they have to 
act like one. Some of the _ time-honored 
promotions practiced by the packaged goods 
fraternity were tested with very interesting 


results. It was learned pretty early in the game 
that proof-of-purchase was an absolute necessitv 
in the development of any promotion. 

For this reason. United went to proof-of- 
purchase promotions and tested fHis consumer 
refund offer which we ran in newspapers allowing 
the gal 25 cents back on the purchase of her 
bananas if she were to submit four seals in the 
mail. It stirred up some great activity. moved out 
greater supplies of bananas. but again the cost 
factor was prohibitive. Consequently. United has 
concentrated on proof of purchase promotions 
which offer self-liquidating premiums or in some 
way exercise firm cost control on consumer 
response. 

Perhaps the most dramatic sales tool that has 
evolved in the development of the Chiquita Brand 
program is the advance order plan. Its concept is 
very simple. The sales organization books business 
three weeks in advance with a specific price and 
guarantees delivery at the appointed time. 

The success of this sales tool is testimony in itself 
to the effectiveness of the brand program. At one 
point. a similar plan was offered before the 
existence of brand and was a complete failure. 
Obviously the advance order plan is almost 
completely dependent on strong consumer 
demand at the point of sale. Someone has to 
demand the product through the retailer back to 
the wholesaler. The advance order program is 
merely a way of capitalizing on this demand. 

So much for planning. How about the results to 
date: If building a consumer franchise was a key 
point in the re-development program. these 
figures will attest to a solid growth in that 
department. Brand awareness has reached a level 
of about 85 per cent. As a point of reference 
comparable figures tor such brands as Morton's 
Salt and Jell-O are 76 and 85 respectively. 





Justa Few 
More Days... 


—" ANOTHER GREAT CROP of Golden and Red Delicious apples is 
bursting at the bough out in Washington State. Not as many as a 
year ago, but even better. You could eat these big red and golden 
beauties now; kids and passers-by are. But we won’t start pick- 
ing, grading, packing and shipping for another few days — when 
they’re REALLY ready. So please be patient. You'll find them 
worth waiting for! 


Washington 





_ WASHINGTON APPLE COMMISSION 


Representing the Worlds Finest Apples 


THE ORIGINAL attention-getting in-store displays such as the one shown above, WENATCHEE * WASHINGTON * YAKIMA 
were set up in retail food outlets to introduce United Fruit’s Chiquita Brand bananas 
to the consumer. Colorful displays are available through United Fruit’s retail merch- 


andising representatives across the United Stot~s. 

















